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EXTRACTS 

FROM  THE 

PREFACE  TO  THE  FIEST  EDITION. 


I'ms  work  is  designed  to  give  a  clear  and  simple  description  of 
.  he  elements  and  their  principal  compounds,  and  of  the  chemical 
principles  involved  in  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
manufacture.  Keeping  this  in  view,  I  have  employed  as  few 
technical  terms  as  possible,  especially  at  the  commencement,  so 
that  the  student  may  glide  into  Chemistry  without  having  first 
to  toil  through  a  difficult  chapter  on  the  terminology  of  the 
science,  which  he  can  never  appreciate  until  he  has  become 
acquainted  with  the  examples  which  serve  to  illustrate  its  appli- 
cation. 

Convinced,  by  experience,  of  the  great  assistance  afforded  to 
the  learner  by  referring  him  to  a  simple  illustrative  experiment, 
I  have  introduced,  generally  in  smaller  type,  a  description,  and 
in  most  cases  a  wood-engraving,  of  tlie  experiments  which  I 
have  found  most  useful  in  illustrating  lectures,  hoping  that  these 
may  prove  of  service  in  fixing  the  attention  of  the  student,  and 
may  assist  those  who  are  desirous  of  performing  such  experiments 
for  their  own  instruction,  or  for  that  of  a  class. 

In  general,  English  weights  and  measures,  and  Fahrenheit  ther- 
mometric  degrees,  have  been  employed,  as  conveying  more  clearly 
to  the  beginner  the  absolute  values  expressed,  since  the  mental 
effort  of  converting  what  must  still  be  called  the  Continental 
systems,  slight  though  it  be,  might  have  the  effect  of  diverting 
the  attention  of  the  reader  from  the  chemical  question  under 
consideration.  The  various  calculations  have  been  conducted  in 
the  simplest  arithmetical  form,  because  the  more  compendious 
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algebraical  expressions  are  not  so  generally  intelligible,  and  when 
tbe  principle  is  once  understood,  a  general  algebraical  formula  for 
the  calculation  is  easily  constructed  by  the  learner. 

The  special  attention  devoted  to  Metallurgy  and  some  other 
branches  of  Applied  Chemistry,  will  render  the  work  useful  to 
those  who  are  being  educated  for  employment  in  manufacture. 

The  military  student  wiU  find  more  than  the  usual  space  allotted 
to  the  chemistry  of  the  various  substances  employed  in  warlike 
stores. 

C.  L.  B. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


During  the  five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  publication 
of  the  First  Edition  of  this  work,  the  adoption  of  the  atomic  system 
of  notation  has  become  so  general  among  English  chemists  that 
I  have  felt  obliged  to  employ  it  in  the  present  edition.  This 
change  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  commence  the  study  of  the 
non-metaUic  elements  with  Hydrogen  instead  of  Oxygen,  a  course 
attended  with  some  disadvantage  to  beginners,  because  Hydrogen 
is  prepared  and  studied  by  processes  which  are  strictly  technical, 
whereas  Oxygen  is  known  in  a  free  state  in  the  atmosphere,  where 
we  .constantly  witness  its  chemical  action  upon  other  bodies. 
Moreover,  the  circumstance  that  the  science  of  chemistry  origin- 
ated in  the  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  appears  to  me  greatly  in  favour  of  our 
commencing  a  course  of  elementary  chemistry  from  that  point. 
Since,  however,  Hydrogen  is  the  chemical  unit  of  the  atomic 
system,  whHst  Oxygen  is  a  diatomic  element,  I  have  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  assign  to  this  latter  the  second  place. 
Indeed,  to  teach  the  atomic  system  in  its  integrity,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  postpone  the  study  of  Oxygen  until  all  the  monatomic 
elements  had  been  disposed  of,  and  thus  to  defer,  tiU  a  late  period, 
the  consideration  of  the  processes  of  combustion  which  awaken 
the  mterest  of  even  the  least  observant  student. 
■  Although  I  thoroughly  appreciate  the  beauty  and  harmony  of 
the  atomic  system,  and  acknowledge  the  immense  assistance  which 
It  has  afforded  in  research,  I  contemplate  with  regret  its  almost 
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universal  adoption  by  chemical  teachers  in  this  country,  since  it 
involves  the  necessity  of  propounding  the  difficult  hypothesis  of 
the  finite  divisibility  of  matter  at  the  commencement  of  a  study 
which  has  been  recommended  to  the  student  as  strictly  experi- 
mental, and  as  affording  a  mental  xeHef  from  the  abstractions  of 
mathematics.    Even  if  it  be  alleged  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  atoms  to  beginners,  but  that  the  teacher  may  confine 
himself,  as  is  now  sometimes  the  case,  to  combining  proportions, 
the  combining  weight  of  hydrogen  in  water  must  be  represented 
as  2 ;  a  perplexing,  and  at  this  stage  totaUy  unnecessary  inquiry 
being  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  why  it  is  set  down  as  1 
in  the  lists  of  combining  weights. 

The  numerous  failures  in  Chemistry  at  the  examinations  now  so 
much  in  vogue,  appear  to  indicate  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  immature  minds  of  the  young  in  laying  hold  of  the  ideas  of 
atomicity  and  quantivalence  wHch  pervade  many  of  the  questions, 
whereas  the  mutual  relations  between  the  elements  and  theii'  com- 
pounds, which  are  easily  impressed  on  the  mind  by  experiment, 
and  involve  as  much  Chemistry  as  the  young  student  can  grasp, 
are  treated  as  of  subordinate  importance. 

The  tendency  to  regard  Chemistry  as  a  modified  Algebra  has 
become  so  great  since  the  general  introduction  of  the  atomic 
system,  that  it  is  not  rmcommon  for  teachers  in  schools  to  prepare 
the  pupils  for  examination  in  Chemistry,  who  have  themselves 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  how  to  conduct  the  simplest 

chemical  operation. 

To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  Chemistry  by  per- 
sonal observation,  has,  without  doubt,  a  very  beneficial  effect ;  but 
to  get  up  a  number  of  formulae  and  equations,  with  the  sole  object 
of  aainincr  a  certain  number  of  marks  at  examination,  altogether 
defeats  the  object  with  which  Chemistry  should  be  introduced  into 
a  system  of  liberal  education. 

In  this  edition  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  simple  and  experunental  character  of  the  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  employ  formulse  in  harmony  >vith  those  now  gene- 
rally used.  The  nomenclature  has  undergone  very  httle  change, 
since  there  is  by  uo  means  a  general  agreement  upon  this  subject ; 
and  I  deem  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  tlje  names  by  whiclv 
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chemical  compounds  are  known  in  common  life  slioixld  be  kept 
before  the  student  in  a  chemical  treatise. 

The  attention  of  the  student  is  called  to  the  Table  of  Contents, 
which  has  been  drawn  up  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  abstract,  by 
which  he  may  examine  himself  upon  each  paragraph  of  the  book. 
The  Ind  ex  is  also  a  dictionaa'y  of  the  most  important  formulse,  in 
which  either  the  name  of  a  compound  may  be  referred  to,  in  order 
to  find  its  formula,  or  the  formula  may  be  sought  when  it  is 
desired  to  ascertain  the  compound  to  wMch  it  belongs. 

C.  L.  B. 

King's  College,  London, 
Jxdy  1872. 


%*  In  the  following  pages,  the  smaller  type  contains  not  only 
the  descriptions  of  experiments,  but  all  such  matter  as  would  be 
of  less  importance  to  a  student  desiring  only  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  subject  without  going  into  details. 

A  Table  of  Atomic  Weights  will  be  found  at  page  628. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1.  Chemistry  describes  tlie  properties  of  the  dilferent  particles  of  wliicli 
all  kinds  of  matter  are  composed,  and  teaches  the  laws  which  regulate 
their  union  with,  or  separation  from',  each  otlier. 

Matter  is  anything  which  possesses  weight.  Matter  is  chemically 
divided  into  two  great  classes — elements  and  compounds. 

An  Element  is  that  which  has  not  been  found  divisible  into  more  than 
one  kind  of  matter. 

A  Compound  consists  of  two  or  more  elements  held  together  by  chemi- 
cal attraction. 

Chemical  Attraction  is  the  force  which  causes  different  kinds  of 
matter  to  unite,  in  order  to  form  a  new  Itind  of  matter. 

Cimnical  Comhination  is  the  operation  of  chemical  attraction. 

Cliemiccd  Decomposition  is  the  separation  of  two  or  more  kinds  of 
matter  previously  held  together  by  chemical  attraction. 

2.  The  elements  known  at  present  are  sixty-four  in  number,  and  are 
divided  into  metallic  and  non-metallic  elements. 


The  Non-Metallic  Elements  are  (15). 


Oxygen. 
Hydrogen. 
Nitrogen. 
Carbon. 

Boron . 
Silicon. 

Sulpliur. 

Selenium. 

Tellurium. 

Phosphorus. 
Arsenic* 

Fluorine. 
Chlorine. 
Bromine. 
Iodine. 

The  Metals  are  (49). 

Ccesium. 

Rubidium. 

Potassium. 

Sodium. 

Lithium. 

Barium. 
Strontium. 
Calcium. 
Magnesium. 


Aluminum, 

Zinc. 

Olucinum. 

Nickel. 

Zirconium. 

Cobalt. 

Thorinum. 

Iron. 

Yttrium. 

Manganese. 

Erbium. 

Chromium. 

Terbium. 

Cadmium. 

Cerium. 

Uranium . 

Lanthanum. 

Indium. 

Didymium. 

Niobium. 

Copper. 
Bismiith. 
Lead. 
Thallium. 

Tin. 

Titanium. 

Tantalum. 

Molybdenum. 

Tungsten. 

Vanadium. 

Antimony. 


Mercuiy. 

SUver. 

Gold. 

Platinum. 

Palladium. 

Ehodium. 

Kutlieuium. 

Osmium. 

Iridium. 


The  strict  definition  of  a  metal  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Many  of  these  elements  arc  so  rarely  met  with,  that  thoy  have  not 

*  In  many  English  chemical  works  ai-senic  is  classed  among  the  inotals,  wliioli  it 
resembles  in  some  of  its  properties. 
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received  any  useful  application,  and  are  interesting  only  to  the  profes- 
sional cliemist.  Tlais  is  the  case  witli  selenium  and  tellunum,  among  tlie 
non-metallic  elements,  and  witli  a  large  number  of  the  metals 

The  foUowing  list  includes  those  elements  mth  which  it  is  important 

that  the  general  student  should  become  f^^ili^^'/^S^^^'.^X^X 
symbohc  letters  by  which  it  is  customary  to  represent  them,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  in  chemical  writings. 

Non-Metallic  Elements  of  practical  importance  (13). 


Oxygen, 
Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen, 
Carbon, 

Boron, 
Silicon 


O 
H 

N 
C 

B 

Si 


Sulphur,  S 

Phosphorus,  P 
Arsenic,  As 


Fluorine, 
Chlorine, 
Bromine, 
Iodine, 


F 
CI 
Br 
1 


Metallic  Elements  of  practical  importance  (26). 


Potassium, 

K 

Sodium, 

Na 

Barium, 

Ba 

Strontium, 

Sr 

Calcium, 

Ca 

Magnesium, 

Mg 

Aluminum, 

Al 

Zinc, 

Zn 

Nickel, 

Ni 

Cobalt, 

Co 

Iron, 

Fe 

Manganese, 

Mn 

Chromium, 

Or 

{Ealium. ) 
(Natriim,. ) 


{Ferrum.) 


Cadmium, 
Uranium, 

Copper, 

Bismuth, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Titanium, 
Tungsten, 
Antimony, 

Mercury, 
Silver, 
Gold, 
Platinum, 


Cd 
U 

Cu 
Bi 
Pb 

Sn 
Ti 
W 
Sb 

Hg 
Ag 
An 
Pt 


{Cuprum.) 

{Phimbum. ) 
(Stannum.) 

(Wolframium.) 
\Stibium.) 

{Eydrarffyrum.) 

(Argcntum.) 

[Aurum.) 


Although  the  39  elements  here  enumerated  are  of  practical  importance, 
many  of  them  derive  their  importance  solely  from  their  having  met  with 
useful  applications  in  the  arts.  The  number  of  elements  known  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  chemical  changes  concerned  m  the  mamtenance 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  very  limited. 

Elements  concerned  in  the  Chemical  Changes  taking  place  in  Life. 


Non-Metallic. 


Oxygen. 
Hydrogen. 
Nitrogen. 
Carbon. 

Silicon. 


Sulphur. 

Phosphorus. 

Chlorine. 
Iodine. 


Metallic. 


Potassium. 
Sodium. 

Calcium. 
Mamesium. 


Aluminum. 
Iron. 

Manganese. 


These  elements  will,  of  course,  possess  the  greatest  importance  for  those 
who  study  Chemistry  as  a  branch  of  general  education,  since  a  knowledge 
of  their  properties  is  essential  for  the  explanation  of  the  simplest  chemical 
changes  which  are  daily  witnessed. 

The  student  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  useful  arts  will  also  acquaint 
himself  with  the  remainder  of  the  39  elements  of  practical  importance, 
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whilst  the  mineralogist  and  professional  chemist  must  extend  his  studies 
to  every  known  element. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  various  materials  supplied  to  us  by 
animals  and  vegetables  consists  of  the  four  elements — oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon ;  and  if  Ave  add  to  these  the  two  most  abundant 
elements  in  the  mineral  world,  silicon  and  aluminum,  we  have  the  six 
elements  composing  the  bulk  of  all  matter. 

The  symbols  of  the  chemical  elements  represent,  as  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  definite  relative  proportions  by  weight,  or  chemical  imits  of  the 
elements ;  thus  0  represents  a  chemical  unit  of  oxygen,  and  C  a  chemical 
unit  of  carbon. 

To  express  a  number  of  chemical  units  of  any  element,  it  is  usual  to 
place  a  numeral  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  symbol ;  thus  0^  represents 
two  chemical  units  of  oxygen. 

The  mere  contact  or  mixture  of  substances  is  expressed  by  the  sign  +  ; 
thus,  C  +  0^  implies  that  a  chemical  unit  of  carbon  has  been  brought  into 
contact  with  two  chemical  units  of  oxygen. 

But  when  the  elements  are  chemically  combined  they  are  placed  side 
by  side ;  thus  COg  represents  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  CaO  represents  lime. 

To  indicate  that  two  compound  bodies  have  combined  to  form  a  new 
compoimd,  a  point  or  a  comma  is  placed  between  them;  thus  CaO.COj 
represents  the  compound  of  lime  with  carbonic  acid,  known  as  carbonate 
of  lime  or  chalk. 

3.  Compound  substances  are  commonly  classified  by  the  chemist  into 
Organic  and  Inorganic  compoimds ;  and  although  it  is  impossible  strictly 
to  define  the  limits  of  each  class,  the  division  is  a  convenient  one  for  the 
purposes  of  study. 

Organic  substances  may  be  defined  as  those  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  operation  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  &c. 

Inorganic  substances  are  obtained  from  the  mineral  world  without  the 
intervention  of  life  ;  as  common  salt,  alum,  &c. 

Organic  substances  always  contain  carbon,  generally  also  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  and  very  frequently  nitrogen. 


INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


CHEMISTEY  OF  THE  NON-METALLIC  ELEMENTS, 
AND  THEIR  COMPOUNDS. 


WATEE. 

4.  A  century  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  water  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
an  elementary  form  of  matter.  It  was  first  resolved  into  its  constituent 
elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  influence  of  the 
voltaic  current,  which  decomposes  or  analyses  the  water  by  overcoming 
the  chemical  attraction  by  which  its  elements  are  held  together. 

An  arrangement  for  this  purpose  is  represented  in  fig  1. 


Fig.  1. — Electrolysis  of  water. 


The  "lass  vessel  A  contains  water,  to  which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added  to 
increase  its  power  of  conducting  electricity,  for  pure  water  conducts  so  imperfectly  that 
it  is  decomposed  with  great  difliculty.  B  and  C  are  platinum  plates  bent  into  a  cylin- 
drical form,  and  attached  to  stout  platinum  wires,  which  are  passed  through  corks  in 
the  lateral  necks  of  the  vessel  A,  and  are  connected  by  binding  screws  with  the  copper 
wires  D  and  E,  which  proceed  from  the  galvanic  battery  G.  H  and  0  are  glass  cylin- 
ders with  brass  caps  and  stop-cocks,  and  are  enlarged  into  a  bell-shape  at  their  lower 
ends  for  the  collection  of  a  considerable  volume  of  gas.  These  cylinders  are  filled 
with  the  acidulated  water,  by  sucking  out  the  air  through  the  opened  stop-cocks;  on 
closing  these,  the  pressure  ol'  the  air  will  of  course  sustain  the  column  of  water  in 
the  cylinders.  G  is  a  Grove's  battery,  consisting  of  five  cells  or  earthenware  vessels 
(A  fig.  2)  filled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (one  measure  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  four  of 
water)     In  each  of  thesi;  cells  is  placed  a  bent  plate  of  zinc  (B),  which  has  been 
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amalgamated  or  rubbed  with  mercury  (and  diluted  suljiliuric  acid)  to  protect  it  i'rom 
corrosion  by  tiie  acid  when  the  battery  is  not  in  use.    Within  tlie  curved  portion  of 


Fig.  2. 

this  plate  rests  a  small  flat  vessel  of  nnglazed  earthenware  (C),  filled  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  in  which  is  immersed  a  sheet  of  platinum  foil  (D.  The  platinum  (D)  of 
each  cell  is  in  contact,  at  its  upper  edge, 
with  the  zinc  (B)  in  the  adjoining  cell  (fig. 
3),  so  that  at  one  end  (P,  fig.  1)  of  the 
battery  there  is  a  free  platmum  plate,  and  at 
the  other  (Z)  a  free  zinc  plate.  These  plates 
are  connected  with  the  wires  D  and  E  by 
means  of  the  copper  plates  L  and  K,  attached 
to  the  ends  of  the  wooden  trough  in  which 
the  cells  are  arranged.  The  wire  D  (fig.  1), 
which  is  connected  with  tlie  last  zinc  plate 
of  the  battery,  is  often  called  the  ^'nega- 
tive pole  ;"  whilst  E,  in  connexion  with 
the  last  ^jZaizmim  plate,  is  called  the  "positive 
pole." 

When  the  connexion  is  established  by  means  of  the  wire  D  and  E  with  the  "de- 
composing cell"  (A),  the  "galvanic  current"  is  com m only  said  to  pass  along  the 
wire  E  to  the  platinmn  plate  C,  through  the 
acidulated  water  in  the  decomposing  cell,  to  the 
platinum  plate  B,  and  thence  along  the  wire  D  back 
to  the  batter}'. 

A  very  elegant  apparatus  (fig.  4)  has  been 
devised  by  Dr  Uofmann  for  exhibiting  the  de- 
composition of  water  by  the  galvanic  current. 
The  water  displaced  by  the  gases  accumulating 
in  the  tubes  h,  o  collects  in  the  bulb  h  upon  the 
longer  branch,  and  exerts  the  pressure  necessary 
to  force  the  gases  out  when  the  stop-cocks  a.re 
opened.  The  stop-cocks,  being  made  of  glass,  are 
not  corroded  by  the  acid. 


Fig.  3. 


5.  Duiing  tliis  "  passage  of  the  current" 
(wliich  is  only  a  figurative  mode  of  express- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  electric  inHuence), 
the  water  intervening  between  the  plates 
and  C  is  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  being 
attracted  to  the  plate  B  (negative  pole), 
and  the  oxygen  to  the  plate  C  (positive 
pole).  Tlie  gases  can  be  seen  adhering  in 
minute  bubbles  to  the  surface  of  each  plate, 
and  as  they  increase  in  size  they  detach 
themselves,  rising  through  the  acidulated 
water  in  the  tubes  II  and  0,  in  which  the 
two  gases  are  collected. 

Since  no  transmission  of  gas  is  observed  between  the  two  plates,  it  is 
evident  that  the  H  and  0  separated  at  any  given  moment  from  each  plate 
do  not  result  from  the  decomposition  of  one  particle  of  water,  but  from 


Fig.  i.— Electrolysis  of  water. 
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two  particles,  as  represented  in  fig.  5,  where  A  ^J'^^.^'^^f^^^^  ? 
water  lying  between  tlie  plates  P  and  Z  before  the  "  current  is  Passed 
Tnd  B  the  state  of  the  particles  when  the  current  has  been  estabbshed^ 
P  is  (the  positive  pole)  in  connexion  with  the  .^^^^^ 
battery,  and  Z  is  (the  negative  pole)  m  connexion  with  the  last  zinc 

plate.  g 


0 

0 

0 

0 
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+ 
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Fig.  5. 

The  signs  +  and  -  made  use  of  in  B  refer  to  a  common  mode  of  account- 
ing foi'the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  battery,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  oxygen  is  in  a  negatively  electric  condition,  and  therefore  attracted  by 
the  positive  pole  P ;  whilst  the  hydrogen  is  m  a  positively  electric  condi- 
tion, and  is  attracted  by  the  negative  pole  Z.  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ^ 
The  decomposition  of  compounds  by  galvanic  electricity  is  termed  dec- 
trolvsis  *  When  a  compound  of  a  metal  with  a  non-metal  is  decomposed 
in  this  manner,  the  metal  is  usuaUy  attracted  to  the  (negative)  pole  m 
connexion  with  the  zinc  plate  of  the  battery,  whilst  the  non-metal  is 
attracted  to  the  (positive)  pole  connected  with  the  platinum  plate  oi  the 

^^Hence  the  metals  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  eledro-positwe  elements, 
and  the  non-metals  as  electro-negative. 

6  If  the  passage  of  the  "  current"  be  interrupted  when  the  tube  H  has 
become  full  of  gas,  the  tube  0  will  be  only  half  fuU,  since  water  contains 
hydroqen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  tico  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one 
volimle  of  oxygen.  When  the  wider  portions  of  the  tubes  (fig.  1)  are 
also  fiUed,  the  two  gases  may  be  distinguished  by  opening  the  stop-cocks 
in  succession,  and  presenting  a  burning  match.  The  hydi-ogen  will  be 
known  by  its  kindling  with  a  slight  detonation,  and  burnmg;nth  a  very 
pale  flame  at  the  jet ;  whilst  the  oxygen  wUl  very  much  increase  the 
brilliancy  of  the  burning  match,  and  if  a  spark  left  at  tlie  _  extremity  of 
the  match  be  presented  to  the  oxygen,  the  spark  will  be  kindled  into  a 

Another  method  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  water  by  electricity 
consists  in  passing  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  through  steam.  It  is 
probable  that  in  this  case  the  decomposition  is  produced  rather  by  tlie 
intense  heat  of  the  spark  than  by  its  electric  influence. 

For  this  purpose,  however,  the  galvanic  battery  does  not  suttice,  smce 
no  spark  can  be  passed  through  any  appreciable  interval  between  the  wires 
of  the  battery,— a  fact  which  electricians  refer  to  m  the  statement  that 
althou^^i  the  guantity  of  electricity  developed  by  the  galvanic  battery  is 
large  fts  intensity  is  too  low  to  aUow  it  to  discharge  itself  m  sparks  like 
the  electricity  from  the  machine  or  from  the  induction-coil,  which  pos- 
sesses a  very  high  intensity,  though  its  quantity  is  small. 

7  The  most  convenient  instrument  for  producing  a  succession  of  elec- 
tric "sparks  is  the  induct  ion-coil,  hy  the  aid  of  which  the  electric  influence 
*"HXeKT/)oi'  (amber  -root  of  ehclricily) ;  Xt™,  to  loosen. 
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of  even  a  single  cell  of  the  galvanic  battery  may  be  so  accumulated  as  to 
become  capable  ef  discharging  itself  in  sparks,  such  as  are  obtained  from 
the  electrical  machine.* 

Fig.  6  represents  tlie  arrangement  for  exhibiting  the  decomposition  of  steam  by 
the  elccti'ic  spark. 

A  is  a  half-pint  flask  furnished  with  a  cork  in  which  three  holes  are  bored ;  in  one 
of  these  is  inserted  the  bent  glass  tube  B,  which  dips  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  trough  C. 


Fig.  6.— Decomposition  of  steam  by  electric  sparks. 


D  and  E  are  glass  tubes,  in  each  of  which  a  platinum  wire  has  been  sealed  so  as 
to  project  about  an  inch  at  both  ends  of  the  tube.  These  tubes  are  thrust  through 
the  holes  in  the  cork,  and  the  wires  projecting  inside  the  flask  are  made  to  approach 
to  within  about      inch,  so  that  the  spark  may  pass  easily  between  them. 

The  flask  is  somewhat  more  than  half  filled  with  water,  the  cork  inserted,  and  the 
tube  B  allowed  to  dip  beneath  the  water  in  the  trough  ;  the  wires  in  I)  and  E  being 
connected  with  the  thin  copper  wires  passing  from  the  induction-coil  F,  which  is 
connected  by  stout  copper  wires  with  the  small  battery  G. 

The  water  in  the  flask  is  boiled  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  until  all  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  flask  has  been  displaced  by  steam.  "When  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be 
found  that  if  a  glass  test-tube  (H)  filled  with  water  be  invertedf  over  the  orifice  of 
the  tube  B,  the  bubbles  of  steam  will  entirely  condense,  with  the  usual  sharp  rattling 
sound,  and  only  insignificant  bubbles  of  air  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  test-tube.  If 
now,  whilst  the  boiling  is  still  continued,  the  handle  of  the  coil  (F)  be  turned  so 
as  to  cause  a  succession  of  sparks  to  pass  through  the  steam  in  the  flask,  large 
bubbles  of  incondensable  gas  will  accumulate  in  the  tube  H.  This  gas  consists  of 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  in  a  mixed  state,  having  been  released  from  their 
combined  condition  in  water  by  the  action  of  the  electric  sparks.  The  gas  may  be 
tested  by  closing  the  mouth  of  the  tube  H  with  the  thumb,  raising  it  to  an  upright 
position,  and  applying  a  lighted  match,  when  a  sharp  detonation  will  indicate  the 
recombination  of  the  gases.J 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  very  intense  heat  is  capable  of  decomposing  water. 
The  temperature  required  for  tlie  purpose  is  below  the  melting  point  of  platinum,  as 
may  be  shown  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  7. 

A  platinum  tube  {t)  is  heated  by  the  burner  b,  the  construction  of  which  is  shown 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cut.  It  consists  of  a  wide  brass  tube,  from  which  the  coal  gas 
issues  through  two  rows  of  holes,  between  whicli  oxygen  is  supplied  through  the  holes 
in  the  narrow  tube,  brazed  into  a  longitudinal  slit  between  the  two  rows  of  holes  in 
the  gas  tube.  The  oxygen  is  supplied  from  a  gas-bag  or  gas-holder,  with  which  the 
pipe  (o)  is  connected. 

The  flask  (/)  containing  boiling  water  is  furnished  with  a  perforated  cork,  can-ying 
a  brass  tube  {a),  which  slips  into  one  end  of  the  platinum  tube,  into  the  other  end  of 

*  For  a  description  of  the  iaduction-coil,  see  Miller's  "Elements  of  Chemiatiy,"  Part  I. 
p.  575. 

t  The  end  of  the  tube  B  sliould  be  bent  upwards  and  thrust  into  a  perforated  cork  with 
notches  out  down  the  sides.  By  slipping  this  cork  into  the  neck  of  the  lost-tube,  the  latter 
will  behohl  finnly.  '  ■  m' 

J  With  a  powerful  coil,  a  cidjic  inch  of  explosive  gas  may  be  collected  in  about  fifteen 
minutes. 
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the  trough.  ,  ^     ■  r  n  c 

The  platinum  tube  is  not  heated  until  the  whole  apparatus  is  lull  ol  steam, 


Fig.  7.— Decomposition  of  steam  by  heat. 


more  bubbles  of  air  are  seen  to  rise  througli  the  water  in  the  trough  ;  the  gas-burner 
is  theu  lighted,  and  the  oxygen  turned  on  until  the  platinum  tube  is  heated  to  a  very 
bright  red  heat ;  bubbles  of  the  mixture  of  hydi-ogen  and  oxygen  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  water  may  then  be  collected  in  the  small  jar,  and  afterwards 
exploded  by  applying  a  flame. 

8.  The  decomposition  of  water  by  the  galvanic  current  proved  that 
there  are  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  combined  loith  one  volume  of  oxygen. 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  form  of  matter  with  which  we  are  acquarated, 
and  is  therefore  generally  regarded  as  the  chemical  unit  of  Aveight  and 
volume,  i.e.,  one  "part  by  iveiglit  of  hydrogen  occiqyies  one  volume. 

Oxygen  is  found  to  be  sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  that  is,  a 
given  measure  of  oxygen  weighs  sixteen  times  as  much  as  an  equal  measure 
of  hydrogen. 

Since  the  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  in  water  represent  two  parts  by 
weight,  the  one  volume  of  oxygen  represents  sixteen  parts  by  weight. 

Water  is  invariably  found  to  contain  exactly  these  proportions  of  its 
elements,  illustrating  the  laiu  of  definite  proportions,  that  a  given  com- 
■pound  always  contains  the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions. 

This  law  is  characteristic  of  the  force  of  chemical  attraction,  no  such 
law  being  observed  in  the  operation  of  either  of  the  other  forces  of  attrac- 
tion by  Avhich  the  particles  of  matter  are  influenced,  viz.,  those  of  gravi- 
tation, cohesion,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  To  account  for  the  existence 
of  such  a  law  limiting  the  operation  of  chemical  attraction,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  theory  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter. 

Atomic  Theory.* — All  matter  is  composed  of  minute  particles,  which 
are  incapable  of  being  further  subdivided,  and  are  therefore  called  atoms.\ 

The  atoms  of  the  same  element  have  all  the  same  weight,  but  the  atoms 
of  different  elements  have  different  weights. 

A  compound  form  of  matter  results  from  the  operation  of  chemical 
attraction  between  a  definite  number  of  atoms  of  each  of  the  elements 
composing  it. 


*  Bewpia,  a  (mode  of)  viewing. 


t  'ATOyuos,  indivisible. 


ATOMIC  THEORY. 


Thus,  if  each,  atom  of  oxygen  is  sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  each  atom  of 
hydi-ogen,  water,  which  contains  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  and  2 
parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  must  be  composed  of  one  atom  of  oxygen 
and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  indicated  by  the  formula  H„0,  the  atomic 
fonnula  of  tcater.  Since  it  is  found  that  all  gases  are  expanded  to  the 
same  extent  by  being  heated  to  the  same  degree,  and  are  contracted  to  the 
same  extent  by  the  a2JpUcation  of  equal  amounts  of  pressure,  they  must 
contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms  in  equal  volumes.* 

Hence,  since  water  contains  twice  as  many  volumes  of  hydrogen  as  of 
oxygen,  it  contains  twice  as  many  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Very  important  evidence  in  favour  of  the  atomic  theory  is  derived  from 
the  consideration  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  elementary  forms  of  matter. 

A  given  weight  of  hydrogen  gas,  in  cooling  down  tlirough  one  degree 
of  the  thermometer,  gives  out  sixteen  times  as  much,  heat  as  an  equal 
weight  of  oxygen  gas  gives  out  in  cooling  down  through,  one  degree.  Or, 
conversely,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  weight  of  hydrogen  through 
one  degree,  requires  sixteen  times  as  much  heat  as  would  be  required  to 
raise  tbe  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  oxygen  through  one  degree. 

This  is  generally  expressed  by  saying  that  the  specific  heat  of  hydrogen 
is  sixteen  times  that  of  oxygen. 

Hence,  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  in  cooling  clown  through  one 
degree,  gives  out  as  much  heat  as  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen.  On  the 
assumption,  therefore,  that  the  atom  of  oxygen  is  sixteen  times  as  heavy 
as  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  the  atoms  of  these  elements  are  associated  luith 
equal  amounts  of  heat,  a  conclusion  quite  in  harmony  with  the  results  of 
other  physical  observations.  Unfortunately,  the  specific  heats,  like  the 
specific  volumes,  of  different  substances,  can  only  be  compared  when  tbey 
are  in  the  same  physical  condition,  since  the  specific  heat  of  a  given  sub- 
stance varies  accordingly  as  it  is  in  the  gaseous,  Kquid,  or  solid  form,  and 
since  the  greater  number  of  the  elements  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
gaseous  state,  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  their  speciiic  heats  with  that 
of  hydrogen.  Moreover,  the  determination  of  the  specific  heats  of  gases 
and  vapours  is  attended  -with  great  difficulty,  so  that  only  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  have  at  present  been  shown  by  experiment  to  have  the  same 
atomic  heat  as  hydrogen. 

(Definition. — Tlie  atomic  heat  of  an  element  is  the  product  of  its 
specific  heat  multiplied  by  its  atomic  weight.) 

The  atomic  heat  of  hyclrogen  is  3  4090  ;  those  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
are  348  and  3'41  respectively.  The  atomic  heats  of  the  solid  elements 
are,  as  a  rule,  expressed  by  a  number  which  is  nearly  double  this,  but  the 
variations  are  so  considerable  (the  discrepancy  amounting  in  some  cases  to 
n(!arly  -^-^),  that  although  the  identity  of  the  atomic  heats  is  distinctly  in- 
dicated, it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  satisfactorily  established  in  all  cases. 

9.  In  the  preceding  experiments,  the  force  of  chemical  attraction  holding 
the  particles  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  together  in  the  form  of  water,  has 
been  overcome  by  the  physical  forces  of  heat  and  electricity.  But  water 
may  be  more  easily  decomposed  by  acting  upon  it  with  some  element 
which  has  a  sufficiently  powerful  chemical  attraction  for  the  oxygen  of 
water  to  draw  it  away  from  the  hydrogen. 

No  non-metallic  element  is  capable  of  abstracting  the  oxygen  from  water 

at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

•  Assuming,  of  course,  that  the  atoms  are  phvcetl  at  equal  distances  apart  in  the  case  of 
all  gases. 


10  ACTION  OF  METALS  ON  WATER. 

Amons  the  practically  important  metals,  tliere  are  five  which  have  so 
powerful  an  attraction  for  oxygen  that  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  them  in 
iottles  fiUed  with  some  liquid  free  from  that  element,  such  as  petroleum, 
(composed  of  carhon  and  hydrogen),  to  prevent  them  from  combmmg 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  These  metals  are  capable  of  decom- 
posing water  with  great  facility.  t>  +  • 

Metals  tvhich  decompose  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature.— Potassium, 
Sodium,  Barium,  Strontium,  Calcium.  .     ,     n        ^ -u 

Wlien  a  piece  of  potassium  is  thrown  upon  water,  it  takes  fire  and  bm-us 
with  a  fiue  violet  flame,  floating  about  as  a  melted  globule  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water,  combining  with  the  oxygen,  and  producing,  in  the  act  ol 
combination,  enough  heat  to  kindle  the  hydrogen  as  it  escapes  ihe 
violet  colour  of  the  flame  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  little  potassium 
in  the  form  of  vapour.  The  same  results  ensue  if  the  potassium  be  placed 
on  ice.  The  water  in  which  the  potassium  has  been  dissolved  will  be 
found  soapy  to  the  touch  and  taste,  and  wiU  have  a  remarkable  action 
upon  certain  colouring  matters.  Paper  coloured  with  the  yeUow  dye  tur- 
meric becomes  brown  when  dipped  in  it,  and  paper  coloured  mth  red 
litmus  (archil)  becomes  blue.  Substances  possessmg  these  properties 
have  been  known  from  a  very  remote  period  as  alJmh7ie  substances,  ap- 
parently because  they  were  first  observed  by  the  alchemists  m  the  ashes 
of  plants  called  Jcali. 

The  alkalies  are  among  the  most  useful  of  chemical  agents.  _ 
Definition  of  an  alkali.— A  compound  substance,  very  soluble  in  water, 
turning  litmus  blue  and  turmeric  brown.  ' 

These  alkaUne  properties  are  directly  opposed  to  the  characters  ol 
sour  or  acid*  substances,  such  as  vinegar  or  vitriol,  which  change  the 

blue  litmus  to  red.  •  i  /   i  i,  • 

When  an  acid  liquid,  such  as  vinegar  (acetic  acid)  or  vitriol  (sulphuric 
acid),  is  added  to  an  alkaline  liquid,  the  characteristic  properties  of  the 
latter  are  destroyed,  the  alkali  being  neutralised. 

An  acid  substance  may  be  known  by  its  property  of  neutrahsing  an 
alkali  (either  entirely  or  partly).  . 

The  mmute  investigation  into  the  action  of  potassium  upon  water 
would  require  considerable  manipulative  skiU.  It  woidd  be  necessary  to 
weigh  accurately  the  potassium  employed,  to  evaporate  the  resulting 
solution  in  a  silver  basin  (most  other  materials  being  con-oded  by  tlie 
alkali),  and  after  all  the  water  had  been  expelled  by  heat,  to  ascertain  the 
composition  of  the  residue  by  a  chemical  analysis. 

It  would  be  found  to  contain,  by  weight,  1  part  of  hydrogen,  lb  parts 
of  oxygen,  and  39  parts  of  potassium. 

Since  water  contains  2  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  combmed  with 
16  parts  of  oxygen,  it  is  evident  that  the  product  of  the  action  of  potas- 
sium on  water  is  formed  by  the  substitution  of  39  parts  of  potassium  for 
1  part  of  hydrogen. 

It  is  found  that  whenever  potassium  takes  the  place  of  hydrogen  m  a 
compound,  39  parts  of  tlie  former  are  exchanged  for  one  of  the  latter,  and 
this  is  generally  expressed  by  stating  that  39  is  the  chemical  equivalent 
of  potassium.  . 

The  chemical  equivalent  of  a  metal  expresses  the  weight  whicli  is 
required  to  be  substituted  for  one  part  by  weight  of  hydi-ogen  m  its 
compounds. 

*  From  aia'i,  a  point.,  refen-iiig  to  tlic  pungency  or  sharpness  of  the  aciil  taste. 
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The  action  of  potassium  upon  water  is  an  example  of  the  production  of 
compounds  by  substitution  of  one  element  for  another,  a  mode  of  forma- 
tion which  is  far  more  common  than  the  production  of  compounds  by 
direct  combination  of  their  elements. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  by  chemists  that  the  weight  of  an  atom  of 
potassium  is  39  tunes  that  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

If  the  symbol  K  be  taken  to  represent  39  parts  by  weight  of  potassium, 
its  action  upon  water  would  be  represented  by  the  chemical  equation 

H,0    +    K    =    KHO    +  H. 

Water.  Caustic  potash.* 

Sodium  has  a  less  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen  than  potassium,_  and 
does  not  usually  take  fire  when  thi-own  into  cold  water,  although  it  is  at 
once  fused  by  the  heat  evolved  in  its  combination  with  the  oxygen.  By 
holding  a  lighted  match  over  the  globule  as  it  swims  upon  the  water,  the 
hydrogen  may  be  kindled,  when 
its  flame  is  bright  yellow  from  the 
presence  of  the  sodium.  The  solu- 
tion win  be  foimd  strongly  alkaline 
from  the  soda  produced.  By  plac- 
ing the  sodium  on  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper  laid  on  the  water,  it  may  be 
made  to  ignite  the  hydrogen  spon- 
taneously, because  the  paper  keeps 
it  stationary,  and  prevents  it  from 
being  so  rapidly  cooled  by  the  water. 
Several  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen 
may  easily  be  collected  by  placing 
a  piece  of  sodium  as  large  as  a  bean 
in  a  small  wire-gauze  box  (A,  fig.  8),  and  holding  it  under  an  inverted 
cylinder  (B)  filled  with  water  and  standing  upon  a  bee-hive  shelf. 

Tlie  product  of  the  action  of  sodium  upon  water  contains  1  part  by 
weight  of  hydrogen,  IG  of  oxygen,  and  23  of  sodium,  so  that  the  23  parts 
of  sodium  have  been  exchanged  for,  or  been  found  chemically  equivalent 
to,  1  ji'irt  of  hydrogen. 

Tlie  atom  of  sodium  is  generally  taken  to  be  twenty-three  times  as  heavy 
as  the  atom  of  hydrogen. 

Taking  the  symbol  Na  to  represent  23  parts  by  weight  of  sodium,  its 
action  on  water  would  be  expressed  thus — 

H^O     +     Na    =     NalTO     +     H  . 

Caustic  soda. 

Barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  decompose  water  less  rapidly  than 
potassium  and  sodium. 

The  tendency  of  heat  to  separate  the  elements  of  water  being  known, 
it  might  be  expected  that  metals  which  refuse  to  decompose  water  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  would  be  induced  to  do  so  if  the  temperature  were 
raised,  and  accordingly  magnesium  and  manganese,  whicli  are  without 
action  upon  cold  water,  decompose  it  at  the  boilimj  2M{id,  disengaging 
hydrogen,  and  producing  magnesia  (MgO,  a  feebly  alkaline  earth)  and 
oxide  of  manganese  (MnO). 

•  Caustio,  from  KaLto,  to  hurn,  in  allusion  to  its  corrosive  propurtics  ;  ami  notasli,  Troin 
its  havin;;  been  ori},'inally  ]ircparcfl  (Voin  the  wosliing.s  of  wood  aslics  boiled  ([own  in  iron 
l">t:)  and  decomposed  by  liinc. 
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But  the  greater  number  of  the  common  metals  must  be  raised  to  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  this  in  order  to  enable  them  to  decompose  water. 
The  foUowing  metals  will  abstract  the  oxygen  from  water  at  lugh  tem- 
peratures, those  at  the  commencement  of  the  list  requirmg  to  be  heated 
to  redness  (about  1000°  F.),  and  the  temperature  required  progressively 
increasing,  until  it  attains  whiteness  for  those  at  the  end  of  the  list. 

Metals  which  decompose  water  at  a  temperature  above  a  red  heat.— 
Zinc,  Iron,  Chi-omium,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  Tin,  Antimony,  Alummum,  Lead, 
Bismuth,  Copper.  ^      ^  ^     ,  , 

The  nolle  metcds,  as  they  are  called,  which  exhibit  no  tendency  to 
oxidise  in  air,  are  incapable  of  removing  the  oxygen  from  water,  even 
at  high  temperatui-es.  (^., 

Metals  which  are  incapable  of  decomposing  ?i7aier.— Mercury,  buver, 

Gold,  Platinum. 


HYDROGElSr. 

10.  Preparcdion  of  hydrogen.— Th.Q  simplest  process,  chemicaUy  speak- 
ing, for  preparing  hydrogen  in  quantity,  consists  in  passing  steam  over 
red-hot  iron.    An  iron  tube  (A,  fig.  9)  is  fiUed  with  iron  naHs.  and  fixed 


Fig.  9.  —Preparation  of  liydrogen  from  steam. 


across  a  furnace  (B),  in  which  it  is  heated  to  redness  by  a  charcoal  fire. 
A  current  of  steam  is  then  passed  through  it  by  boiling  the  water  m  the 
flask  (C),  which  is  connected  with  the  iron  tube  by  a  glass  tube  (D)  and 
perforated  corks.  The  hydrogen  is  collected  from  the  glass  tube  (G)  in 
cylinders  (E)  filled  with  water,  and  inverted  in  the  trough  (F)  upon  the 
bee-hive  shelf  (II),  the  first  portions  being  allowed  to  escape,  as  containing 
the  air  in  the  apparatus.  The  iron  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  to  form  the  black  oxide  of  iron  (Fe.,0^),  which  will  be  foiind  iii 
a  crystalline  state  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal  The  decomposition  is 
represented  by  the  equation 


4H,0     -t-    Fes    =     Fe,0,    +  II,. 

Water.  Black  oxide  of  iron. 
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The  weiglit  of  an  atom  of  iron  is  believed  to  be  56  times  tbat  of  an  atom 
of  hydrogen ;  hence  the  re,  in  the  above  equation  represent  56x3,  or 
168  parts  by  weight  of  iron. 

The  process  by  which  liydrogen  is  most  commonly  prepared  consists  in 
dissolving  iron  or  zinc  in  a  mixture  of  suliihuric  acid  and  water. 

Zinc  is  the  most  conve- 
nient metal  to  employ  for  the 
preparation  of  hydrogen  in 
this  way.  It  is  used  either  in 
small  fragments  or  cuttings, 
or  as  granulated  zinc,  pre- 
pared by  melting  it  in  a  ladle 
and  pouring  it  from  a  height 
of  three  or  four  feet  into  a 
pailful  of  water.  The  zinc 
is  placed  in  the  bottle 
(A,  fig.  10),  covered  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  inches,  and  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  slowly  poured 
in  through  the  funnel  tube 
(B)  until  a  pretty  brisk  effervescence  is  observed.  The  hydrogen  is  unable 
to  escape  through  the  funnel  tube,  since  the  end  of  it  is  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water,  but  it  passes  off  through  the  bent  tube  (C),  and  is  collected 
over  water  as  usual,  the  first  portion  being  rejected  as  containing  air. 

By  evaporating  the  larger  excess  of  water  from  the  solution  left  in  the 
bottle,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  zinc  {white  vitriol)  may  be  obtained. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  liquid  becomes  very  hot  during  the  action 
of  the  acid  upon  the  zinc,  the  heat  being  produced  by  the  combination 
which  is  taking  place.  The  black  flakes  which  separate  during  the  solu- 
tion of  the  zinc  consist  of  metallic  lead,  which  is  always  present  in  the 
zinc  of  commerce,  and  much  accelerates  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  by 
causing  galvanic  action.  Pure  zinc  placed  in  contact  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  evolves  hydrogen  very  slowly. 

The  preparation  of  hydrogen  by  dissolving  zinc  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  represented  by  the  equation* 


Fig.  10. — Preparatiou  of  hydrogen. 


H.0 .  SO,  +  Zn  =  ZnO .  SO..  + 


Sulphuric  acid 
combined  with  water. 


Sulphate  of  zinc. 


The  symbol  Zn  here  represents  one  atom  of  zinc,  which  is  believed  to 
be  65  times  as  heavy  as  the  atom  of  hydrogen.  An  atom  of  zinc  has 
Hero  displaced  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  whereas  it  was  found  that  an  atom 
ot  potassium  displaced  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  that  is,  39  parts  by 
■weight  of  potassium  are  equivalent  to  1  part  of  hydrogen. 

The  atomic  weight  and  equivalent  weight  of  potassium,  therefore,  are 
represented  by  the  same  number,  which  is  often  expressed  by  saying  that 
hydrogc^      ^  i^ojiatomic  element,  i.e.,  is  exchangeable  for  one  atom  of 

zin*p  L"^^'i*'  equation  tlie  exces.s  of  water  which  inu.st  be  added  to  dis.solve  the  .snlpliate  of 
atn^,  1=  \  flydrogen  could  not  lie  prepared  .aocor<ling  to  the  equation  ii.s  it 

action  ™  sulphate  of  zinc  would  collect  round  tlie  metal  and  prevent  further 
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But  since  65  parts  of  zinc  displace  2  parts  of  hydrogen,  the  eciuivaleul 
of^Sicror  that  V-tity  which  i^  1  P-t  by  weight  ol 

wel^t  of -zinc,  therefore,  is  donhle  its  e.uiv;^^^^^^^^^ 
or  zinc  is  a  diatomic  element,  i.e.,  is  exchangeable  for  two  atoms  ot 
hyrgen'^  This  is  commonly 'expressed  by  writing  the  symbol  of  zmc 

'^^i;;  mSght  be  used  instead  of  zinc,  and  the  solution  ^^^^^  ^T^PJ^J^^ 
would  then  deposit  crystals  of  green  vitriol  o.  copperas  (^-^^^f^^l^^^ 
FeO  .  SO3),  the  action  of  iron  upon  water  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid  being  represented  by  the  equation 

H,O.SO,    +    Ee    =    FeO.SOa    +  H, 

Sulpliuric  acid  Sulphate  of  iron, 

combined  with  water. 

which  Shows  that  one  atom  (56)  of  iron  has  taken  the  place  of  two  atoms 
^f  hydrogen.  28  would  then  be  the  chemical  equivalent  of  n-on,  and  this 
metal  is  diatomic,  like  zinc. 

11.  Physical  properties  of  hydroyen.--ThiB  gas  is  perinanent  invisMe 
and  inodorous  when  pure.  The  hydrogen  obtained  by  the  oidinary 
methods  has  a  very  disagreeable  smeU,  caused  by  the  presence  of  mmiite 
ZZmeTot  compounds^  of  hydrogen  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  carbon 
bXthe  -as  prepared  with  pure  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  is  quite  free  from 
smell  The  most  remarkable  physical  property  of  hydrogen  is  its  hght- 
nTss  It  is  the  Hghtest  of  all  kinds  of  matter,  being  about  ^  as  heavy 
as  air,  and  xrie^  as  heavy  as  water. 

T1.P  liVTitness  of  hydrogen  may  be  demonstrated  by  many  interesting  experiments. 

is  removed,  when  the  hydrogen  quicldy  rises  and  thesmolce  follows  it. 

12.  The  employment  of  hydrogen  for  filling  baUoons  renders  a  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  between  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  Atmospheric  air  of  great  importance.  The  number  expressing  this 
relation  is  termed  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen.  _        ,„p;„lit  is 

Definition.— The  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  or  vapour  is  its  weiglit  as 
compared  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  some  other  gas,  selected  as  a 
standard,  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure.       ,   ,  .  ,    .    .  ^„„„- 

If  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  purified  and  dried  air  be  repre- 
sented as  unity,  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  at  the  same  temperature 
and  pressure,  would  weigh  0-0692,  which  is  expressed  by  saymg  that  the 
snecmc  gravity  of  hydrogen  (air  =  1)  is  0-0692.  In  ascertainmg  the 
I'eTghts  of  definite  volunres  o^f  gases,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
7Zv  should  have  some  definite  temperature  and  pressure,  smce  the  volume 
of  a  ^ven  weight  of  gas  is  augmented  by  increase  of  temperature  and  by 
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1  decrease  in  pressure.  In  England  it  is  usual  to  state  the  weiglits  of  gases 
at  the  temperature  of  60°  on  the  Falu'enlieit  thermometer,  and  under  a 
prossm-e  of  30  inches  of  mercury  in  the  harometer,  these  heing  regarded 

;  as  the  average  conditions  of  the  climate. 


Fig.  11. 


On  the  Continent  the  standard  pressure  is  very  nearly  the  same,  being 
760  millimetres  of  the  barometric  column,  or  29-922  inches  j  but  the 
standard  temperature  is  that  of  melting  ice,  or  0°  on  the  centigrade 
scale,  corresponding  to  32°  I".,  a  temperature  to  which  gases  may  be  reduced 
at  ■wUl,  by  surrounding  with  melting  ice  the  vessels  in.  which  they  are 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  being  weighed. 

One  grain  of  hydrogen,  at  60°  F.  and  30  inches  Bar.,  measures  46 '73 
cubic  inches. 

Expressed  on  the  Continental  system,  one  gramme  (15 -43  grains)  of 
hydrogen,  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  Bar.,  measures  11 '19  litres  (one  litre  = 
61-024  cubic  inches  =  1-76  pints). 

It  is  now  easy  to  calculate  how  much  zinc  it  would  be  necessary  to  dissolve  iu 
sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  obtain  any  desired  volume,  say  100  cubic  feet  (172,800 
cubic  inches)  of  hydrogen.  Referring  to  the  equation  for  the  preparation  of  hydro- 
gen, Zn  +  HjO .  SO3  =  Hj  +  ZnO .  SO,,  and  remembering  that  Zn  represents  65 
parts  by  weight  of  zinc,  and  H,  2  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen — 

2  grs.  H.  grs.  Zn.         Cub.  In. 

93-46  cub.  in.  :    6.^;    ::    172800    :    £»(=  12018  grs.  zinc). 

13.  It  will  be  observed,  in  the  experiment  with  the  balance  (fig.  11), 
that  the  gas  gradually /a /Zs  out  of  the  jar,  notwithstanding  its  lightness, 
and  is  replaced  by  air ;  so  that,  after  a  time,  the  equilibrium  is  re- 
stored. This  is  accounted  for  by  a  physical  property  belonging  to 
all  gases  (and  vapours)  called  diffusihiUty,  which  may  bo  defined  as 
the  tendency  of  the  imrtidcs  of  a  gas  to  sepmxde  as  far  as  jmssihle  from 
each  other.  If  a  jar  of  hydrogen  were  placed  witli  its  mouth  down- 
wards over  a  jar  of  air,  this  mutual  repulsion  among  tlio  particles  of  each 
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gas  would  cause  it  to  diffuse  itself  equaUy  throughout  hoth  J^^^  5°  ^hat 
eventually,  as  much  hydi-ogen  wiU  be  found  m  the  lower  f  ^  ^^^^^^ 
been  completely  exhausted  of  air  before  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ment. This  is  often  expressed  by  tlie  statement  that  one  gas  ads  Jis  a 
vacuum  to  another,  ^hic}.  is  tme  as  far  as  J^^f  ^^^^^^ J';^^^  ^ 
cerned  though,  of  course,  the  time  occupied  by  the  passage  of  a  gas  into 
a  «™  luld  be  far  less  than  that  requii-ed  for  its  passage  into  another 
.as  Even  if  the  two  jars  be  connected  only  by  a  tube  mththe  narrowest 
passage  possible,  the  same  result  would  be  arrived  at,  but  after  a  longer 
period. 

This  tendency  of  the  particles  of  a  gas  to  separate  as  far  as  possible  from  each  other 
or  as  t  Smetfmes  called,  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  gases,     due  to  the 
cLstant  movement  of  these  particles  ;  for  although  no  appearance  of  motion  can  l  e 
een  TntTconsideration  will  show,  that  the  particles  J  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

is  well  known  that  in  a  vessel  containing  a  gas,  the  pressme  of  the  gas  is  exer  ea 
enSy  in  all  directions  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  and  if  two  ^fff^e  filled  w  th 
S  of  different  relative  weights,  the  prcsstcre  m<,j  be  the  same  m  both  i.otw  to 
standing  the  difference  in  the  actual  weights  of  the  gases.    For  examp  e  if  two  jais 
of  equal  size  be  filled  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  over  the  V^^^^^^^^^^^^^' 
pressure  of  each  gas  will  equal  that  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  water  yi*^ 
j-ars  has  toe  samf  level  as  the  water  in  toe  trough,  altoongh  toe  actual  weight  of  toe 
oxven  is  sixteen  times  that  of  the  hydrogen.  ,  •    i  ^nn 

The  pressure  of  the  gas  upon  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel  is  due  to  the  con- 
stanrnStTon  of  its  particles  which  causes  toem  to  strike  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
Sr  amount  of  force  which  constitutes  the  pressure.  Thus,  ^  gas  hayng  a 
nressure  ZZ  to  toat  of  toe  atmosphere,  toe  particles  of  gas  are  delivering  blows 
Tpon  the  Ss  of  toe  containing  veW  wito  a  force  amounting  to  aboiit  15  lb. 
won  every  square  inch  of  the  surface.  Since  each  particle  of  hydrogen  is  only  ttt  of 
toe  weTgl  t  of  the  particle  of  oxygen,  it  is  evident  toat,  in  order  to  stnke  the  sides  o 
toe  vesse  wito  toe  same  force,  the  velocity  of  the  hydrogen  pai'ticles  must  be  much 
Sealer  than  that  of  toe  oxygen  particles.  But  if  the  hydrogen  par  icles  moved  six- 
S  times  as  rapidly  as  the  oxygen  particles,  not  only  won  d  each  hydrogen  particle 
sSe  sixteen  blows  whilst  each  oxygen  particle  was  striking  one  blow,  but  sixteen 
times  as  many  hydrogen  particles  would  deliver  toeir  blows  m  the  same  time,  and 
we  should  have — 

,T  ,    -i.  No.  of  strokes  Prpssiu-e. 

Weight.  Velocity.  in  same  time.  nesswe. 

Oxygen,       16        x         1       x  1  11 

Hydfogen,     1         x        16       x  16  =       16  x  16. 

If,  however,  the  hydrogen  particles  move  with  four  times  the  velocity  of  the  oxygen 
particles,  the  pressures  of  the  gases  will  be  equal,  thus— 

„  .  ,  ,  -.r  1    -J.  ^0.  of  strokes  Pre.s'^iire 

Weight.  Velocity.  in  same  time.  l  ressure. 

Oxygen,  16         x         1         x  1  "  ]l 

Hydrogen,        1        x        4         x  4  =  lb. 

This  affords  an  illusti-ation  of  the  law  that  the  rates  of  diffusion  of  the  gases  are 
inversely  as  tlie  square  roots  of  their  relative  weights. 

Kate  of  Diffusion     .     Eate  of  Diffusion     .  .       .—      •  VT 
of  Hydrogen,       "         of  Oxygen,        •  •  Vlo 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  actual  velocity  or  rale  of  translation  of  the  particles 
of  hydrogen  amounts  to  6050  feet  per  second. 

"When  ajar  of  hydrogen,  having  its  mouth  turned  upwards,  is  open  to  the  air,  the 
raT)id  escape  of  the  hydrogen  is  due,  firstly,  to  its  displacement,  in  consequence  of 
the  heavier  air  falling  into  the  jar,  and,  secondly,  to  the  rapid  motion  or  ditlusion 
of  the  particles  of  the  liydrogen,  which  projects  them  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  vessel. 
It  is  found  that  the  escape  duo  to  the  first  of  these  causes  may  be  prevented  by  clos- 
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iiig  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  with  a  plate  of  dry  plaster  of  Paris,  or  of  certain  other 
materials  having  very  minute  pores;  hut  this  does  not  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
hydrogen  by  dilllisiou,  and  therefore  permits  tlio  rate  of  diffusion  to  he  measured. 

The  diffusion  lube  (fig.  12)  employed  for  this  purpose 
is  a  glass  tube  (A)  closed  at  one  end  by  a  plate  of  plaster 
of  Paris  (B).  If  this  tube  be  filled  with  hydrogen,*  and 
its  open  end  immersed  in  coloured  water,  the  water  will 
be  observed  to  rise  rapidly  in  tlie  tube,  on  account  of  the 
rapid  escape  of  the  hydrogen  through  the  pores  of  the 
plaster.  The  external  air,  of  course,  passes  into  the  tube 
through  the  pores  at  the  same  time,  but  much  less  rapidly 
than  the  hydrogen  passes  out,  so  that  the  ascent  of  the 
column  of  water  (C)  marks  the  difference  between  the 
volume  of  hydrogen  which  passes  out,  and  that  of  air 
which  passes  into  the  tube  in  a  given  time,  and  allows  a 
measurement  to  be  made  of  the  rate  of  diffusion;  that  is, 
of  the  velocity  with  which  the  gas  issues  on  account  of 
the  repulsion  among  its  particles,  as  compared  with  the 
velocity  with  which  the  air  enters,  this  velocity  being 
always  taken  as  unity. t  To  determine  the  rate  of  diffu- 
sion, it  is  of  course  necessary  to  maintain  the  water  at  the 
same  level  within  and  without  the  diffusion  tube,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  influence  of  pressure. 

To  prove  that  the  ascent  of  the  hydrogen  due  to  its  Lightness  is  not  instrumental 
in  drawing  up  the  water  in  the  diffusion  tube,  the  experiment  may  be  made  as  in 
fig.  13,  where  the  plate  of  plaster  (o)  is  turned  downwards,  so  that  the  diffusion  is 
made  to  take  place  in  opposition  to  the  action  of 
gravity.  This  tube  is  filled  by  passing  hydrogen  in 
through  the  tube  (s),  and  allowing  the  air  to  escape 
through  {t),  which  is  afterwards  closed  by  a  cork. 
The  plaster  of  Paris  (o)  is  tied  over  with  caoutchouc 
whilst  the  tube  is  filled. 

Since  the  relation  between  the  weights  of  equal 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  air  is  that  of  0-069  : 
1,  the  rates  of  diffusion  wiU  be  as  1  :  \/0-069 — 
that  is,  hydrogen  will  diffuse  about  3-8  times  as 
rapidly  as  atmospheric  air,  or  3-8  measures  of  hydro- 
gen will  pass  out  of  the  diffusion  tube  whilst  one 
measure  of  air  is  passing  in  through  the  plaster.  In  a 
similar  manner  hydrogen  would  escape  through 
minute  openings  with  nearly  four  times  the  velocity 
of  oxygen ;  and  laboratory  experience  shows  that  a 
cracked  jar,  or  a  bottle  with  a  badly  fitting  stopper, 
may  often  be  used  to  retain  oxygen,  but  not  hydrogen. 

A  very  striking  illustration  of  the  high  rate  of  diffusion  of  hydrogen  is  arranged 
as  represented  in  fig.  14.  A  is  a  cylinder  of  porous  earthenware  (such  as  arc 
employed  in  galvanic  batteries)  closed  at  one  end,  and  furnished  at  the  other 
with  a  perforated  bung,  through  wliich  passes  a  glass  tube  B,  about  three  feet  long, 
and  hall  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  bung  is  made  air-tight  by  coating  it  with  sealing 
wax  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine.  This  tube  being  supported  so  that  its  lower  end 
dips  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  water,  a  jar  of  hydrogen  is  held  over  the 
porou.s  cylinder,  when  the  self-repulsion  of  the  particles  of  the  gas  is  manifested  by 
h  *r  ^"'"'^''^  ^""^  °^       mouth  of  the  jar  C,  which  is  open  at  the 

bottom,  but  also)  through  the  pores  of  the  earthenware  jar,  the  air  from  which  is 
violently  driven  out,  as  if  by  blowing,  through  the  tube,  and  is  seen  bubbling  up 


Fig.  13.  — DiH'usiou  tulje. 


.  ,  -       -1  —  ^  greatest 

water  a.scends  be  marked,  and  when  it  has  returned  to  its  former  level,  a  jar  of  conl- 
•  Thi.s  tube  must  be  filled  by  disi)lacoinent  (see  fig.  18),  in  order  not  to  wot  llie  plaster, 
piece  ot  .sheet  caoiitolioiu:  may  Ije  tied  over  the  plaster  of  Paris,  so  tliat  diiruHioii  may 
not  commence  until  it  is  removed. 

.  T        I'fiing  a  ini.xtiire  of  nitrogen  and  oxygon,  its  rate  of  dilViisiou  is  inlicrnioiliato 
eiween  tlio  rates  of  tlioae  ga.scs  ;  however,  .fiiico  the  i)roi)oitioiis  of  the  gases  nro  vuiy 
nearly  con.stant,  no  en-ov  of  any  niagnitmlc  nrisns. 
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s  be  held  over  the  porous  cylinder,     will  be  found  that  the  a^^^^^^^ 
e  u^auifested  in  a  n.uch  lower  ^^f^l'^ll^Zf^^^^^^^ 

the  pores  of  the  earthenware  as  hy'li'°gej}^,''J^-^ 

The  great  difference  in  the  rates  of  diffusion  ot 
hydrogtn  and  oxygen  may  be  easdy  s1io«t|  the 
arranc^ement  represented  m  fig.  15.    A  is  a  jar 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  oxj'gen 
with  one  volume  of  hydrogen,  communicating 
through  the  stop-cock  and  flexible  tube  with  the 
crlass  tube  B,  which  is  fitted  through  a  perforated 
Sork  iu  the  bowl  of  the  common  tobacco  pipe  O 
the  sealing-waxed  end  of  which  dips  under  watei 
iu  the  trough  D.    By  opening  the  stop-cock  and 
pressing  the  jar  down  in  the  water   the  mixed 
gases  may  be  forced  rapidly  through  the  pipe,  and 
if  a  small  cylinder  (E)  be  fiUed  with  them,  the 
mixture  will  be  found  to  detonate  violently 
on  the  approach  of  a  flame.    But  if  the  gas  be 
made  to  pass  very  slowly  through  the  pipe  (at 
the  rate  of  about  a  cubic  inch  per  minute),  the 
hydi-ogen  will  diffuse  through  the  pores  of  the 
pipe  so  much  faster  than  the  oxj'gen  that  the  gas 
collected  in  the  cylinder  will  contain  so  little 
hydrogen  as  to  be  no  longer  explosive    and  to 
exliibit  the  property  of  oxygen  to  rekindle  a 
partly  extinguished  match. 

If  two  iars  of  the  same  size,  one  made  of  glass 
and  the  other  of  porous  earthenware,  be  filled  with 
the  explosive  mixture  by  holcUng  them  over  the 
stop-cock  of  the  jar  A,  and  be  then  closed  with 
dass  plates  and  set  aside  for  a  few  seconds,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  gas  in  the  earthen  jar  w;ill  re- 
kindle a  spark  on  a  match,  whilst  that  m  the 
glass  jar  will  explode. 

U.  Chemical  properties  of  hydrogen. — 
Tlie  most  conspicuous  chemical  property  of 
liydroo-en  is  its  disposition  to  burn  in  air 
when  raised  to  a  moderately  high  tempera- 
ture, entering  into  comhination  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  water.  _  Ihe 
formation  of  water  during  the  combustion  oi 
hydrogen  gave  rise  to  its  name  (vSup,  water). 

On  introducing  a  taper  into  an  i^/^'^^^^'^l'^l^S  S^amraf  ^mS 
taper  will  be  extfuguished,  but  *e  Mrogen^^^^^^  slo^^  wiS^^  it. 

of  the  jar,  and  the  taper  may  be  .I'^f^f* '^^^f ^      4  simult°aneously 

The  lightness  and  combustibility  ot  hydi  og^^^^^^  filled  with  hydrogen, 

by  some  mterestmg  experiments.    If  two  eq^  al  gas  cyi  .  l^e  found, 

and  held  with  their  mouths  respectively  ^^l^^^'f^Jf^^f "Jf.^';  ^1  v^cl rogen  has  entirely 
on  testing  each  with  a  taper  after  the  same  i^t^i^j'  the  other  still  remains 

escaped  from  the  cylinder  hcdd  with  its  mouth  upwards,  whUst  the  omei 

nearly  filled  with  the  gas.  ,   »  ^i.    •     a  /fi„  1 7\  with  the  small  cylinder  B 

The  hydrogen  may  be  scooped  out  of  the  jar  A  (Ag; J ')  will  take  fire. 

attached  to  a  handle.  On  removing  B,  and  applying  a  tape  to  ^^^^^^^^^  the  tube 
A  cylinder  may  be  filled  with  hydrogen  by  displacement  ot  airing.  lo;, 

from  the  hydrogen  bottle  be  passed  up  into  it.  ^  ^ 


Fig.  1-1. 
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Tlie  hydrogen  must  be  allowed  to  escape  for  some  minutes  before  applying  a  light, 
because  it  forms  an  explosive  mixture  with  the  air  contained  in  the  bottle.  This 


Fig.  15.— Separation  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  by  atmolysis.* 

may  be  proved,  without  risk,  by  placing  a  little  granulated  zinc  in  a  soda-water 
bottle,  pouring  upon  it  some  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  quickly  inserting  a  perforated 


Kiu.  Hi. 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  18. 


cork,  carrying  a  piece  of  gla.ss  tube  about  throe  inches  long,  and  one-eighth  of  an  incli 
wide.  If  this  tube  lie  immediately  applied  to  a  fliuiic,  the  mixture  of  air  and  hydro- 
gen will  explode,  and  the  cork  and 
tube  will  he  projected  to  a  consi- 
derable distnnco. 

By  inverting  a  small  test-tube 
over  the  jot  in  fig.  20,  a  specimen 
ol  the  liydrogen  may  \m\  collected, 
and  may  lie  kindled,  to  see  if  it 
bums  quietly,  before  lighting  the  jet 


Fig.  19. 


xJ«,''to'loose"n  ''"'^  ^""^^  "''''''"'^  separation  of  gases  by  ,li(T.ision  ;  ,ix,»''».  vapour- 
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EXPLOSION  OF  HYDROGEN  AND  AIR. 


A  dry  glass,  lielcl  over  the  flame,  will  collect  a  cousiderable  quantity  of  water, 
formed  'by  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen. 

The  coml3Ustion  of  hydrogen  produces  a  greater  heating  effect  than  that 
of  an  equal  weight  of  any  other  combustible  body  It  ^^^^^^J"  ^f''. 
mined  that  1  gr.  of  hydrogen,  in  the  act  of  combining  with  8  grj^  ot 
oxygen,  produces  enough  heat  to  raise  62,031  grs  of  water  from  62  F 
to  33°  F  (or  34,462  grs.  from  0°  C.  to  V  C.)  The  temperature  of  the 
hydrogen  flame  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  single  ^^-^^^^^^^^^'^^^ 
we  are  acquainted.  Notwithstanding  its  high  temperature,  t^e  flame  of 
hydrogen  is  ahnost  devoid  of  iUuminating  power,  on  account  ot  tHe 
absence  of  solid  particles. 

15   If  a  taper  be  held  several  inches  above  a  cylinder  of  hydrogen 
standin-  with  its  mouth  upwards,  the  gas  wiU  be  kmdled  with  a  loud 
explosion,  because  an  explosive  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  air  is  formed  in 
and  around  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder. 


Fig.  20. 


Tf  a  stoDPered  gas  iar  (fig.  21)  be  iilled  with  hydrogen,  and  supported  upon  three 
WnrT..  it  w  iTbe  found  if  the  hydrogen  be  kindled  at  the  neck  of  the  jar,  that  it  will 
burn  qufetly  u^^^^^^^^  ^^'o-  below  in  sufficient  proportion  to  form  an 

PTTilnsivp  mixture  which  will  then  explode  with  a  loud  report. 

The  san  e  SperinTent  may  be  tried  on  a  smaller  scale,  with  the  two-uccked  copper 
the  same  experimem  m  y  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  aperture  being  opened  some  few 

leconds  after  the  hydrogen  has  been  kindled  at  the  upper 
one. 

The  explosion  of  the  mixture  o£  hydrogen  and 
air  is  due  to  the  sudden  expansion  caused  by  the 
heat  generated  in  the  combination  of  the  hydrogen 
Avith  the  oxygen  throughout  the  mixture.  Alter 
the  explosion  of  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  au: 
(oxygen  and  nitrogen),  the  substances  present  are 
steam  (resulting  from  the  combination  of  the  1^3'^ro- 
gen  and  oxygen)  and  nitrogen,  which  are  expanded 
by  the  heat  developed  in  the  combination  to  a 
volume  far  greater  than  the  vessel  can  contain,  so  that  a  portion  of  the 
gas  and  vapour  issues  very  suddenly  into  the  air  around,  the  collision 
with  which  produces  the  report. 

If  pure  oxygen  be  substituted  for  air,  the  explosion  wiU  be  more  violent, 
because  the  mixture  is  not  diluted  with  the  inactive  nitrogen,  ihe 
further  study  of  this  subject  must  be  preceded  by  that  of  oxygen. 


Fig.  22. 


PUOPERTIES  OF  OXYGEN. 
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OXYGEN. 

0=16  parts  by  weight  =  1  vol.  16  gi-s.  =467  cub.  in.  at  60°  F.  and  30"  Bar. 
16  grammes  =  11-2  litres  at  0°  0.  and  760  mm.  Bar. 

1 6.  Oxygen  is  tlie  most  abundant  of  tlie  elementary  substances.  It  con- 
stitutes about  one-fifth  (by  volume)  of  atmospheric  air,  -where  it  is  merely 
mixed,  not  combined,  "with  the  nitrogen,  which  composes  the  bulk  of  the 
remaiader.  Water  contains  eight-ninths  (by  weight)  of  oxygen ;  whilst 
silica  and  alumina,  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  solid  earth  (as 
far  as  we  know  it),  contain  about  half  their  weiglit  of  oxygen. 

Before  inquu'ing  which  of  these  sources  Avill  most  conveniently  furnish 
pure  oxygen,  it  will  be  desirable  for  the  student  to  acquire  some  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  this  element,  and  of  the  chemical  relations 
which  it  bears  to  other  elementary  bodies,  for  without  such  knowledge  it 
will  be  found  very  difficult  to  understand  the  processes  by  which  oxygen 
is  procured. 

17.  Physical  pro2oerties  of  Oxygen. — From  the  fact  of  its  occurring  in  an 
uncombined  state  in  the  atmosj)here,  it  will  be  inferred  that  oxygen  is 
perfectly  invisible,  and  without  odour.  It  is  a  permanent  gas,  having 
resisted  aU  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  a  liquid  or  solid  state.  Oxygen  is  a 
little  more  than  one-tenth  heavier  than  air,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
statement  that  its  specific  gravity  is  1"1067. 

In  the  study  of  theoretical  chemistry,  it  is  expedient  to  select  hydro- 
gen instead  of  air  as  the  standard  with  which  the  sioecific  gravities  of 
gases  are  compared ;  for  since  the  atomic  weights  are  also  referred  to 
hydrogen  as  the  imit,  and  the  atomic  weights  represent  the  weights  of 
equal  volumes,  the  members  expressing  the  atomic  weights  of  the  ele- 
mentary gases  are  identical  with  their  specific  gravities  {H  =  I).  Thus, 
the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  (H  =  I)  is  16.  It  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  remember  that  the  spjecif-c  gravity  of  a  gas  or  vapour  is  the 
tveight  of  one  volume. 

18.  Chemical  properties  of  Oxygen. — This  element  is  remarkable  for  the 
wide  range  of  its  chemical  attraction  for  other  elementary  bodies,  with  all 
of  which,  except  one,  it  is  capable  of  entering  into  combination.  Fluorine 
is  the  only  element  lohich  is  nut  known  to  unite  with  oxygen. 

"With  nearly  all  the  elements  oxygen  combines  in  a  direct  manner  ; 
that  is,  without  the  iatervcntion  of  any  third  substance. 

There  are  only  seve7i  elements  (among  those  of  practical  importance) 
which  do  not  tmite  in  a  direct  manner  with  oxygen,  viz.,  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  fluorine,  gold,  silver,  platinum. 

(Definition. — The  compounds  of  oxygen  with  other  elements  are  called 
Oxides.) 

The  act  of  combination  with  oxygon,  or  oxidation,  lilco  all  other  acts  of 
chemical  combination,  is  attended  with  the  development  of  heat.*  When 
the  heat  thus  produced  is  sufficient  to  render  the  particles  of  matter 
luminous,  the  act  of  combination  is  styled  combustion. 

*  Tliough  this  lifiat  in  not  ahvayH  pKrceptilile  liy  the  thcrinonirtor  en-  liy  tlio  ncnsiis. 
nni.s,  when  dialk  is  dissolved  in  an  acid,  no  hoat  is'iicrcoivwl,  l)ecannu  all  the,  heal  iitiend- 
iiig  the.  union  (jC  Ihu  linio  willi  tlio  acid  is  consiinicd  in  noiivorting  the  carbonic  acid  from 
ilio  solid  chalk  into  a  g.is.  To  explain  the  niiinifcstatioii  of  heat  in  the  .act  ol' clicnii- 
cal  coinhinatJon  falls  within  the  province  of  the  physicist  rather  than  of  the  chemist. 
Mortem  writers  attribute  it  to  the  motion  of  the  molecules  which  compoao  the  combining 
masses. 


(Definition.—  Comhustion 
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22  COMBUSTION. 

{jy-EFimTio^.— Comhustion  is  chemical  combiuation  attended  with  heat 
and  light.) 

19  Phosphorus,  the  only  non-metal  lohich  combines  toith  oxygen  at  the^ 
ordinary  temperature,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  these  Propositions 
This  element,  a  soUd  at  the  ordinary  temperature  is  preserved  in  bottles 
tUled  with  water,  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  oxygen  oi 
the  air  combines  with  it.  If  a  smaU  piece  of  phosphorus  be  dried  by 
gentle  pressure  between  blotting  paper,  and  exposed  to  the  aij  its  par- 
ticles begin  to  combine  at  once  with  oxygen,  and  the  heat  thus  developed 
slightly  raises  the  temperature  of  the  mass.        _  ,  «.„  ,  ^ 

Now,  heat  generally  encourages  chemical  union,  so  that  the  effect  ot 
this  rise  of  temperature  is  to  induce  a  more  extensive  combination  of  the 
phosphorus  with  the  oxygen,  causing  a  greater  development  of  heat  in  a 
£ven  time,  until  the  temperature  is  sufficient  to  render  the  particles 
brilliantly  luminous,  and  a  true  case  of  combustion  results-the  combma- 
tion  of  the  phosphorus  with  oxygen,  attended  mth  production  oi  heat 
and  light.  ^^^^  chemical  combination  of  the 

elements  of  the  combustible  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  attended  with  de- 
velopment of  heat  and  light.) 

If  a  dry  glass  (fig.  23)  be  placed  oyer 
the  burning  phosphorus,  the  thick 
white  smoke  which  proceeds  from  it 
may  be  collected  in  the  form  of  snowy 
flakes.    These  flakes  are  commonly 
termed  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,* 
and  are  composed   of  80  parts  by 
weight  of  oxygen,  and  62  parts  of 
phosphorus  (P.,05). 
If  the  white  flakes  are  exposed  to  the  au-  for  a  short  time,  they  attract 
moisture  and  become  little  drops,  which  have  a  very  sour  or  acid  taste. 
It  was  mentioned  at  page  10  that  all  substances  which  have  such  a  taste 
have  been  found  also  to  be  capable  of  changmg  the  blue  colour  of  litmusf 
to  red,  whence  the  chemist  is  in  the  habit  of  employing  paper  dyed  with 
blue  litmus  for  the  recognition  of  an  acid.    It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  some  acids  which,  not  being  dissolved  by  water,  have 
neither  a  sour  taste  nor  the  power  of  reddening  litmus,  so  that,  in  exact 
research,  another  mode  of  defining  the  acid  character  _  of  a  substance  is 
employed.    Ordinary  sand  is  known  to  chemists  as  silicic  acid,  but,  of 
course,  does  not  answer  to  either  of  the  above  tests. 
For  the  exact  definition  of  an  acid  see  page  25. 

During  the  slow  combination  of  phosphorus  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
before  actual  combustion  commences,  only  48  parts  of  oxygen  unite  with 
62  parts  of  phosphorus,  forming  the  substance  called  anliydrous  p)hos- 
phorous  acid  (P^O.,). 

(Definition. — The  endings  -ous  and  -ic  distinguish  between  two  com- 
pounds formed  by  oxygen  with  the  same  element;  -ous  implying  the 
smaller  proportion  of  oxygen.) 


*  Anhydrous,  or  without  water,  from  av,  negative,  and  u&usp,  water, 
i"  A  colouring  matter,  prepared  from  a  lichen,  RocccUa  iinctoriu  ;  the 
cliange  of  colour  will  be  more  easily  iiuder.stood  liereaftcr. 


cause  of  the 
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Unless  the  temperature  of  the  aii-  be  rather  high,  the  fragment  of  phos- 
phorus will  not  take  fire  spontaneously,  but  its  combustion  may  always 
be  ensiu-ed  by  exposing  a  larger  surface  to  the  action  of  the  air.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  fine  state  uf  division  favoiirs  chemiccil  combination,  because 
the  attractive  force  inducing  comisination  operates  only  between  sub- 
stances in  actual  contact ;  and  the  smaller  the  si2;e  of  the  particles,  the 
more  completely  will  this  condition  be  fulfilled. 

Thus,  if  a  small  fragment  of  dry  phosphorus  be  placed  in  a  test-tube,  and  dis- 
solved in  a  little  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  solution,  when  poured  upon  blotting  paper 
(fig.  24),  will  part  with  the  solvent  by 
evaporation,  leaving  the  phosphorus  in  a 
very  finely  divided  state  upon  the  surface 
of  the  paper,  where  it  is  so  rapidly  acted 
on  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  that  it  bursts 
spontaneously  into  a  blaze. 

Though  the  light  emitted  by  phos- 
phorus burning  in  air  is  very  bril- 
liant, it  is  greatly  increased  when 
pure  oxygen  is  employed ;  for  since  the  nitrogen  with  which  the  oxygen 
in  air  is  mixed  takes  no  part  in  the  act  of  combustion,  it  impedes  and 
moderates  the  action  of  the  oxygen.  Each  volume  of  the  latter  gas  is 
mixed,  in  air,  with  four  volumes  of  nitrogen,  so  that  we  may  suppose  five 
times  as  many  particles  of  oxygen  to  come  into  contact,  in  a  given  time, 
with  the  particles  of  the  phosphorus  immersed  in  the  pure  gas,  which 
will  account  for  the  great  augmentation  of  the  temperature  and  light  of 
the  burning  mass. 

To  demonstrate  the  brilliant  combustion  of  phosphorus  ui  oxygen,  a  piece  not 
larger  than  a  good-sized  pea  is  placed  in  a  little  copper  or  iron  cup  upon  an  iron 
stand  (fig.  25),  and  kindled  by  being  touched 
with  a  hot  wire  (for  even  in  pure  oxygen  spon- 
taneous combustion  cannot  be  ensured).  The 
globe,  having  been  previously  filled  with  oxy- 
gen, and  kept  in  a  plate  containing  a  little 
water,  is  placed  over  the  burning  phosphorus  .* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  white 
clouds  of  phosphoric  acid  are  formed, 
whether  phosphorus  is  burnt  in  oxygen 
or  in  air,  exemplifying  the  fact  that  a 
substance  icill  combine  loitli  the  same  pro- 
portion of  oxygen,  whether  its  combustion 
be  effected  in  pure  oxygen  or  in  atmospheric  air.    The  apparent  increase 
of  heat  is  due  to  the  combustion  of  a  greater  weight  of  phosphorus  in  a 
given  time  and  space.    Tlie  total  heating  effect  produced  by  the  combus 
tion  of  a  given  weight  of  phosphorus  is  the  same  whether  air  or  pure 
oxygen  be  employed. 

20.  Sulphi;r  {brimstone)  affords  an  example  of  a  non-metallic  element 
which  will  not  enter  into  combination  with  oxygen  until  its  temperature 
has  been  raised  very  considerably.  When  sulphur  is  heated  in  air,  it 
soon  melts  ;  and  as  soon  as  its  temperature  reaches  .'500°  F.  it  takes  fire, 
burning  with  a  pale  blue  llame.  If  tlie  burning  sulphur  be  plunged  into 
a  jar  of  oxygen,  the  blue  light  will  become  very  brilliant,  but  the  same 

•  M'lils  gloljfi  sliould  l>c  of  thin,  woll-annealert  gla.ss,  niid  is  siii-o  to  Ijc  bvi)lccn  if  too 
l.ii'gc  a  piece  (if  ]ilio,sphonis  lie  cmiiioydd. 


l''ig.  25. — Phosphorus  ljuruiug  in 
oxygen. 
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act  of  combination  takes  place— 32  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  uniting 
witb  32  parts  of  sulpbur  to  form  sulphurous  acid  gas  (SOj,  -vvliicli  may 
be  recognised  in  the  jar  by  tlie  well-known  suffocating  smeU  of  brimstone 
matches. 

The  experiment  is  most  conveniently  performed  by  heatmg  the  sulphur 
in  a  deflagrating  spoon  (A,  fig.  26),  which  is  then  plunged  into  the  jar  of 

oxygen,  its  collar  (B)  resting  upon  the 
neck  of  the  jar,  which  stands  in  a  plate 
containing  a  little  water.  The  water  ab- 
sorbs a  part  of  the  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
and  will  be  found  capable  of  strongly  red- 
dening litmus  paper.  It  is  possible  to 
produce,  though  not  by  simple  combus- 
tion, a  compound  of  sulphur  with  half  as 
much  more  oxygen  (SO3,  anhydrous  sid- 
phui'ic  acid),  showing  that  a  substance  does 
not  always  take  up  its  full  share  of  oxygen 
when  burnt. 

The  luminosity  of  the  flame  of  sulphur 
is  far  inferior  to  that  of  phosphorus,  be- 
cause, in  the  former  case,  there  are  no 
mmute  solid  particles  in  the  flame  corresponding  to  those  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  produced  in  the  combustion  of  phosphorus,  and  no  flame 
can  emit  a  brilliant  light  unless  it  contains  solid  matter  heated  to  incan- 
descence. 

21.  Carbon,  also  a  non-metaUic  element,  requires  the  application  of  a 
higher  temperature  than  sulphur  to  induce  it  to  enter  into  direct  union 
with  oxygen;  indeed,  perfectly  pure  carbon  appears  to  require  a  heat 
approaching  whiteness  to  produce  this  effect.  But  charcoal  (the  carbon 
in  which  is  associated  with  not  inconsiderable  proportions  of  hj^drogen 
and  oxygen)  begins  to  burn  in  air  at  a  much  loAver  temperature  ;  and  if  a 
piece  of  wood  charcoal,  with  a  single  spot  heated  to  redness,  be  lowered 
into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  the  adjacent  particles  will  soon  be  raised  to  tlie 
combining  temperatm-e,  and  the  whole  mass  will  glow  intensely,  32  parts 
by  weight  of  oxygen  uniting  with  12  parts  of  carbon  to  form  carbonic 
acid  (COj)  gas,  which  wUl  redden  a  piece  of  moistened  blue  litmus  paper 
suspended  in  the  jar,  though  much  more  feebly  than  either  sulphurous  or 
phosphoric  acid,  because  it  is  a  much  weaker  acid.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  carbon  is  an  essential  constituent  of  all  ordinary  fuel,  and  car- 
bonic acid  is  alioays  p7-odiieed  by  its  combustion. 

It  wUl  be  noticed  that  the  combustion  of  the  charcoal  is  scarcely  at- 
tended with  flame;  and  when  pure  carbon  (diamond,  for  example)  is 
employed,  no  flame  whatever  is  produced  in  its  combustion,  because  car- 
bon is  not  convertible  into  vapour,  and  all/c<??ie  is  vapour  or  gas  in  the 
act  of  combust  ion ;  hence,  only  those  substances  hum  with  flame  which  are 
capable  of  yielding  combustible  gases  or  vap)ours. 

22.  The  three  examples  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  carbon  sufli- 
ciently  illustrate  the  tendency  of  non-metals  to  form  acids  by  union  with 
oxygen,  which  originally  led  to  the  adoption  of  its  name,  derived  from 
6^v<:  acid,  and  ycwdm,  I  produce.  All  the  non-metallic  elements,  except 
hydrogen  and  fluorine,  are  capable  of  forming  acids  by  their  union  tcifh 
oxygen. 


Fig.  26. — Siilpliur  "burning  in 
oxygen. 
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Tlio  circumstance  that  only  those  acids  wliich  can  bo  dissolved  by 
water  have  any  action  upon  litmus,  and  that  some  of  these  have  a  very 
feeble  effect,  renders  it  necessary  to  fix  some  other  criterion  by  vp^hich  an 
acid  may  be  invariably  recognised.  Such  a  criterion  is  found  in  the 
original  idea  of  an  acid,  as  a  substance  neutralising  an  alkali.  In  the 
case  of  some  acids,  such  as  sulphui'ic,  it  is  easy  to  exhibit  the  neutralising 
power ;  but  with  others,  such  as  carbonic  and  silicic,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
ascertain  that  neutraUsation  has  taken  place,  because  the  alkali  is  only 
partly  neutralised.  In  practice,  therefore,  the  following  definition  will 
be  found  more  convenient : — 

Definition  of  an  Acid. — A  compound  body  luhich  evoloes  water  ly  its 
action  upon  pure  caustic  potash  or  soda. 

For  example — 

2KH0     +     CO.-,    =     K,O.CO,     +  Hp 

Caustic  potash.        Carbonic  acid.    Carbonate  of  potasli.  AViitcr. 

mHO     +    HCl    =     NaCl    +  H,0. 

Caustic  soda.    Hydrochloric  acid.    Common  salt.  Water. 

23.  The  metals,  as  a  class,  exhibit  a  greater  disposition  to  unite  directly 
with  oxygen,  though  few  of  them  will  do  so  in  their  ordinary  condition, 
and  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Several  metals,  such  as  iron  and  lead, 
are  superficially  oxidised  when  exposed  to  air  under  ordinary  conditions, 
but  this  would  not  be  the  case  unless  the  air  contained  water  and  car- 
bonic acid,  which  favour  the  oxidation  in  a  very  decided  manner.  Among 
the  metals  which  are  of  importance  in  practice,  five  only  are  oxidised  by 
exposure  to  dry  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  viz.,  potassium,  sodium, 
barium,  strontium,  and  calcium,  the  attraction  of  these  metals  for  oxygen 
being  so  powerful  that  they  must  be  kept  imder  petroleum,  or  some 
similar  Uquid  free  from  oxygen.  On  the  other  hand,  three  of  the  com- 
mon metals,  silver,  gold,  and  platinum,  have  so  little  attraction  for 
oxygen  tliat  they  cannot  be  induced  to  unite  with  it  directly,  even  at 
high  temperatures. 

If  a  lump  of  sodium  be  cut  across  with  a  knife,  the  fresh  surfaces  will 
exhibit  a  splendid  lustre,  but  will  very  speedily  tarnish  by  combining 
with  oxygen  from  the  air,  which  gives  rise  to  a  coating  of  oxide  of  sodium 
01-  soda,  and  this  to  some  extent  protects  the  metal  beneath  from  oxida- 
tion. The  freshly  cut  sodium  sliines,  in  the  dark,  like  phosphorus.  Even 
when  the  attraction  of  the  sodium  for  oxygen  is  increased  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  it  is  long  before  the  mass  of  sodium  is  oxidised  througli- 
out,  unless  tlie  temperature  be  sufficiently  high  to  convert  a  portion  of  the 
sodmm  into  vapour,  wliich  bursts  through  the  crust  of  soda,  and  burns 
with  a  yellow  flame.  If  the  spoon  containing  the  sodium  (see  fig.  26)  be 
now  plunged  into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  the  yellow  iiame  will  be  far  more  bril- 
liant. 

Sixteen  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  here  combine  with  40  parts  of  sodium 
to  torm  soda  (Na./3),  which  remains  in  the  .spoon  in  a  fused  state.  A¥hcii 
tno  spoon  IS  cool,  it  may  bo  placed  in  water,  which  will  dissolve  the  soda, 
converting  it  into  caustic  soda,. 

Na.p     +  2NaH0. 

•'5<"l"-  Water  Caiisl  ic  sodii. 

21.  Zinc  will  .servo  as  an  oxamplo  oC  a  metal  wliicli  has  no  di.sposition 
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to  enter  into  combination  with  oxygen  at  tlie  ordinary  temperature,*  Lut 
whicli  is  induced  to  unite  with  it  by  a  very  moderate  heat.  If  a  httle 
zinc  (spelter)  be  melted  in  a  ladle  or  crucible,  and  stirred  about  with  an 
iron  rod,  it  burns  with  a  beautiful  greenish  flame  produced  by  the  union 

of  the  vapour  of  zinc  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.    But  the  combustion  is  far  more 
brilliant  if  a  piece  of  zinc-foil  be  made 
into  a  tassel  (fig.  27),  gently  warmed  at 
the  end,  dipped  into  a  little  flowers  of 
sulphur,  kindled,  and  let  down  into  ajar 
of  oxygen,  when  the  flame  of  the  burning 
sulphur  will  ignite  the  zinc,  which  burns 
with  great  brilliancy.    On  withdrawing 
what  remains  of  the  tassel  after  the  com- 
bustion is  over,  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
Fig.  27.— Ziuc  burning  iu  oxygen.      g^g^  q£  ^  friablet  mass,  which  has  a  fine 
yellow  colour  while  hot,  and  becomes  white  as  it  cools.    This  is  the  oxide 
of  zinc  (ZnO),  formed  by  the  union  of  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  with 
65  parts  of  zinc. 

The  oxide  of  zinc  does  not  possess  the  properties  of  an  acid  or  an  alkah, 
but  belongs  to  another  class  of  compounds  termed  hoses,  which  are  not 
soluble  in  water  as  the  alkalies  are,  but,  like  them,  are  capable  of  neutral- 
ising, either  partly  or  entirely,  the  acids.  Thus,  if  the  oxide  of  zinc  were 
added  to  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  the  acid  would  dissolve  it,  the 
well-known  corrosive  properties  of  the  acid  would  be  destroyed,  although 
it  would  still  retain  the  power  of  reddening  blue  Utmus,  and  the  solution 
would  now  contain  a  new  substance,  or  salt,  called  suljjhate  of  zinc 

(ZnO.SO.,).  .  ^       ,  , 

(Definition. — A  base  is  a  compound  body  which  is  capable  ot  neutral- 
ising an  acid,  either  partly  or  entirely.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  an  alkah  is  only  a  particular  species  of  base, 
and  might  be  defined  as  a  base  which  is  very  soluble  in  water.  _ 

(Definition. — A  salt  is  a  compound  body  containing  an  acid  in  com- 
bination with  a  base,  or  a  metal  in  combiaation  with  a  salt-radical.% 
Examples.— C{ivhona.te  of  soda  (Na.,O.COJ,  composed  of  carbonic  acid 
(CO.,)  and  soda  (Na^) ;  Chloride  of  sodium  (NaCl),  composed  of  the  metal 
sodium  and  the  salt-radical  chlorine.) 

(Definition. — A  salt-radical  or  halogen  is  a  substance  Avhich  forms  an 
acid  when  combhied  with  hydrogen.  i;;m???^j/es.— Chlorine,  which  forms 
hydrochloric  acid  (HCl) ;  Cyanogen  (CN),  which  forms  hydrocyanic  acid 
(HCN).) 

25.  Iron,  iu  its  ordinary  form,  like  zmc,  is  not  oxidised  by  dry  air  or 
oxygen  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  but  if  it  be  heated  even  to  only 
500°  F.  a  film  of  oxide  of  iron  forms  upon  its  surface,  and  as  the  heat  is 
increased  the  thickness  of  the  film  increases,  until  eventually  it  becomes  so 
thick  that  it  can  be  detached  by  hammering  the  surface,  as  may  be  seen 
in  a  smith's  forge.  K  an  iron  rod  as  thick  as  the  little  finger  be  heated 
to  whiteness  at  the  extremity,  and  held  before  the  nozzle  of  a  powerful 
bellows,  it  wUl  burn  brilliantly,  throwing  off  sparks  and  dropping  melted 

*  Uiil'iss  water  and  cavliouic  acid  lie  present,  as  iu  common  air. 
■h  FriaUc  easily  crumbled  or  disintegrated. 

•»  Salts  ol  this  description  are  termed  haloid  sails,  because  they  belong  to  the  same  class 
as  tea-salt  (NaCl),  IVojii  <1\5,  the  sea. 
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oxide  of  ii'on.     If  a  stream  of  oxygen  be  substituted  for  aii-,  the 


A  watcb-spring  (ii'on 


-Watch-spring  burning 
in  oxygen. 


  — 1/ o  — 

combustion  is  of  the  most  brilliant  descrij)tiou 
combined  with  about  1  jjer  cent,  of  carbon) 
may  be  easily  made  to  burn  in  oxygen  by 
heating  it  in  a  Hame  tiU  its  elasticity  is 
destroyed,  and  coiling  it  into  a  spiral  (A, 
fig.  28),  one  end  of  which  is  fixed,  by 
means  of  a  cork,  in  the  deflagrating  collar  B; 
if  the  other  end  be  filed  thin  and  clean, 
dipped  into  a  little  sulphur,  kindled,  and 
immersed  in  a  jar  of  oxygen  (C)  standing 
in  a  plate  of  water,  the  burning  sulphur 
will  raise  the  iron  to  the  point  of  com- 
bustion, and  the  spring  will  be  converted 
into  molten  drops  of  oxide. 

The  black  oxide  of  iron  formed  in  all  these  cases  is  really  a  com- 
bination of  two  distinct  oxides  of  iron,  one  of  which  contains  16  parts  by 
weight  of  oxygen  and  56  parts  of  iron,  and  would  be  written  FeO,  whilst 
the  other  contains  48  parts  of  oxygen  and  112  parts  of  iron,  expressed  by 
the  formula  Fe.O^.  ^To  distinguish  them,  the  former  is  usually  called 
protoxide  of  iron  (Trpwros,  first),  and  the  latter  sesquioxide  (in  allusion  to 
the  ratio  of  one  and  a  half  to  one  between  the  oxygen  and  the  metal).* 
The  sesquioxide  of  iron  combined  with  water  constitutes  ordinary  rust. 

The  black  oxide  usually  contains  one  combining  weight  of  each  oxide, 
so  that  it  would  be  written  FeO.Fe.,0,,  or  FegO,.  It  is  powerfuUy 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  often  called  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  The 
abundant  magnetic  ore  of  iron,  of  which  the  loadstone  is  a  variety,  has  a 
similar  composition. 

Iron  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division  will  take  fire  spontaneously  in  air 
as  certamly  as  phosphorus.  Pyrophoric  iron  can  be  obtained  (by  a  process 
to  be  described  hereafter)  as  a  black  powder,  which  must  be  preserved  in 
sealed  tubes.  When  the  tube  is  opened,  and  its  contents  thrown  into  the 
air,  oxidation  takes  place,  and  is  attended  with  a  vivid  glow.  In  this 
case  the  red  sesquioxide  of  u-on  is  produced  instead  of  the  black  oxide. 

Both  these  oxides  of  iron  are  capable  of  neutralising,  or  partially  neu- 
tralising, acids,  and  are  therefore  basic  oxides  or  bases,  like  the  oxides  of 
zinc  and  sodium  obtained  in  previous  experiments.  So  general  is  the 
disposition  of  metals  to  form  oxides  of  this  class,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  metal,  for  no  non-metal  ever 
lorms  a  base  with  oxj^gen. 

(Definition.— A  metal  is  an  element  capable  of  formuifr  a  baset  by 
combmrng  with  oxygen,  or  salt  by  combining  with  a  salt-radical.) 

Many  metals  are  capable  also  of  forming  acids  with  oxygen  •  thus  tin 
torms  stannic  acid  (.SuO,),  antimony  forms  antimonic  acid  (SbO,),'and 
It  IS  always  found  that  the  acid  oxide  of  a  metal  contains  a  larcrw  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  than  any  of  tlie  other  oxides  which  the  metal  may 
happen  to  form. 

26.  There  is  a  third  class  of  oxides,  termed  the  indifforent  oxides,  be- 
cause they  are  neither  acids  nor  bases  ;  such  oxides  may  be  formed  oitlier 

lirntoxidc!  iiml 


«a*„r''"  '^r'T  '^'"'''°"^ '^"'^ oxide  arc  now  vury  often  substituted  Ibi 
sesquinxiilc  f)t  iron. 

,l.t.''''ri. 'iPPCiira  lit  prownt  to  bo  an  pxcpplion  In  nil 
'lelmed  basic  oxide  of  tiii.s  nietal  lieing  Itiinwii. 
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by  non-metals  or  metals  ;  thus  water  (H,0),  the  oxide  of  hydrogen,  is  an 
indifferent  oxide,  and  the  black  oxide  or  binoxide  of  manganese  (MnO^) 
is  an  example  of  an  indifferent  metallic  oxide. 

27.  Preparation  of  Oxygen.— Fox  almost  all  the  useful  arts  in  which 
uncombined  oxygen  is  required,  the  diluted  gas  contained  in  atmospheric 
air  is  sufficient,  since  the  nitrogen  mixed  with  it  does  not  interfere  with 

its  action.  .  . 

From  atmospheric  air  pure  oxygen  was  first  obtained  by  Lavoisier  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  His  process  is  far  too  tedious  to  be  employed 
as  a  general  method  of  preparing  oxygen,  but  it  affords  a  very  good  example 
of  the  relation  of  heat  to  chemical  attraction.  Some  mercury  was  poured 
into  a  glass  flask  with  a  long  narrow  neck,  which  was  placed  ia  a  sand- 
bath,  so  that  its  temperature  might  be  constantly  maintained  at  about 
660°  F.  for  several  weeks.  The  mercury  boiled,  and  a  portion  of  it  was 
converted  into  vapour,  which  condensed  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  and  ran 
back  again.  Eventually  the  mercury  was  converted  into  a  red  poAvder, 
having°combined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  (or  undergone  oxidation)  to 
form  the  red  oxide  of  mercury.  The  nitrogen  of  the  air  does  not  enter 
into  combination  with  the  mercury. 

By  heating  this  oxide  of  mercury  to  a  temperature  approaching  a  red 
heat  (about  1000°  F.)  it  is  decomposed  into  mercury  and  oxygen  gas 
(HgO  =  Hg  -f  0). 

It  is  very  generally  found,  as  iu  this  instance,  that  heat  of  moderate 
intensity  will  favour  the  operation  of  chemical  attraction,  whilst  a  more 
intense  heat  "will  annul  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  experimental  demonstration,  the  decomposition  of  the  oxide 
of  mercury  may  be  conveniently  effected  in  the  apparatus  represented  by  fig.  29, 
where  the  oxide  is  placed  in  the  German  glass  tube  A,  and  heated  by  the  Bunsen  s 


Fig.  29.— Preparation  of  oxygen  from  oxide  of  mercury. 

gas-burner  B,  the  metallic  mercury  being  condensed  in  the  bend  C,  and  the  oxygen 
gas  collected  in  the  gas  cylinder  D,  filled  with  water,  and  standing  upon  the  bee- 
hive shelf  of  the  pneumatic  trough  E.  It  may  be  identified  by  its  property  ot  kinaiing 
into  (Inme  the  spark  left  at  the  end  of  a  wooden  match.  If  the  heat  be  continued 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  will  disappear, 
being  resolved  into  its  elements.  In  technical  language,  the  mercury  is  said  to  be 
reduced.  •   ^  t 

Upon  the  first  apiDlication  of  heat,  the  red  oxide  suffers  a  physical  change  in 
conseLiuence  of  wliicli  it  becomes  black  ;  but  its  red  colour  returns  again  it  it  be 
allowed  to  cool. 

A  much  cheaper  process  for  obtaiuing  unmixed  oxygen  from  the  air  is 
now  employed  upon  the  large  scale.  It  depends  upon  the  prmciple  that 
the  oxides  of  manganese,  when  heated  in  contact  with  alkalies  and  air. 
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arc  capable  of  absorbing  the  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  of  subsequently 
giving  it  up  again  if  heated  in  a  current  of  steam. 

To  illustrate  this  process,  about  four  ounces  of  dry  manganate  of  soda  (which  may 
be  purchased  cheaply  in  a  crude  state)  are  introduced  into  a  porcelain  tube  {t,  fig.  30) 
fixed  in  a  furnace.  One  end  of  the  tube  is  connected  with  a  two  branched  glass  tube,  so 
that  either  a  current  of  au-  may  be  paased  through  it  by  the  tube  a,  or  a  cun-ent  of 
steam  from  the  flask  w.  On  heating  the  manganate  of  soda  in  the  tube  to  dull  red- 
ness, and  passing  the  steam  over  it,  oxygen  is  evolved,  and  may  be  collected  in  the 
jar  0. 

2Nfl„MnO,  +  2HjO  =  4NaH0  +   Mn„0,    +    0„ . 

Mangiiimte  of 
soda. 


Caustic  soda. 


Sesquioxide  ot 
manganese. 


If  the  current  of  steam  be  discontinued,  and  air  be  slowly  passed  through  the 
tube  a,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  will  be  absorbed,  and  its  nitrogen  may  be  collected  in 
the  jar  n. 


4'PraHO  + 


Mn203 


3(0  + 

Air. 


N,)  =  2Na,Mn0,  +  2H2O  + 


If  the  proper  temperature  be  employed,  the  sti'eam  of  gas  issuing  from  the  tube  t 
may  be  constantly  kept  np,  and  may  be  made  to  consist  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen 
accordingly  as  steam  or  air  is  passed  through  the  tube.  The  current  of  air  is  regu- 
lated by  the  nipper-tap  c. 

The  gas-fumace  represented  in  fig.  30  consists  of  a  row  of  twelve  Bunsen  burners, 
each  having  a  stop-cock  by  which  the  flame  is  regulated.  The  horizontal  pipe  b, 
from  which  they  spring,  is  capable  of  beiug  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  The 
porcelain  tube  t  is  laid  in  a  semi-cylindrical  trough  made  of  stout  iron  rods,  and 
fiUed  with  pieces  of  pumice-stone  or  fire-brick.  Above  this  is  placed  a  corresponding 
trough,  so  that  the  tube  is  entirely  surrounded  by  glowing  material.*  The  heat 
must  be  applied  gradually  to  avoid  splitting  the  tube. 


Fig.  30  -  E.xtraetioii  of  oxygen  I'rom  air. 

28.  The  only  other  natural  .source  from  which  it  has  been  found  con- 
venient to  prepare  pure  oxygen  is  a  black  mineral  composed  of  manganese 
and  oxygen.  It  is  foimd  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  much  more 
abundantly  m  Gemany  and  Spain,  Avhence  it  is  imported  for  the  use  of 
the  bleacher  and  glass-maker.    Its  commercial  name  is  viangancse,  but  it 

RnwTl',!''  ^'"■"^'■'Jjs  well  as  the  burner  described  at  page  8,  was  constructed  for  mo  by  Mr 
nowley,  of  the  Royal  Militai-y  Academy,  Woolwicni,  wlioso  readincs.s  in  pciooiving  tlic 
luuition  ol  nn  apparatus,  and  in  improving  upon  tlio  originnl  idea  as  tlie  worlt  i)roceo(lH, 
i^LndciH  his  co-operation  in  arranging  cxp(^riniont,al  illustralions  of  llie  greatest  .■tcrvico 
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is  known  to  cliemists  as  binoxide  of  manganese  (MnO,),  and  to  minera- 
logists by  several  names  designating  different  varieties.  The  most  signi- 
ficant of  these  names  is  pyrolusite,  referring  to  the  facility  with  which  it 
may  be  decomposed  by  heat  {-Trvp,  fire,  and  Xvw,  to  loosen).       _  _ 

One  of  the  cheapest  methods  of  preparing  oxygen  consists  m  heatmg 
smaU  fragments  of  this  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  an  iron  retort  placed 
in  a  good  fire,  the  gas  being  eoUected  in  jars  filled  with  water,  and  stand- 
ing upon  the  shelf  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  or  in  a  gas-holder  or  gas-bag, 
if  larger  quantities  are  required. 

The  attraction  existing  between  manganese  and  oxygen  is  too  powerful 
to  allow  the  metal  to  part  with  the  whole  of  its  oxygen  when  heated,  so 
that  only  one-third  of  the  oxygen  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  gas,  a  brown 
oxide  of  manganese  being  left  in  the  retort.* 

29.  By  far  the  most  convenient  source  of  oxygen,  for  general  use  in  the 
laboratory,  is  the  artificial  salt  called  chlorate  of  x>utash,  which  is  largely 

manufactm-ed  for  fireworks,  percussion- 
cap  composition,  &c.  If  a  few  crystals 
of  this  salt  be  heated  in  a  test-tube  over 
a  sph-it-lamp  (fig.  31),  it  soon  melts  to  a 
clear  liquid,  which  presently  begins  to 
boil  fi'om  the  disengagement  of  bubbles 
of  oxygen,  easily  recognised  by  intro- 
ducing a  match  with  a  spark  at  the  end 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  If  the 
action  of  heat  be  continued  until  no  more 
oxygen  is  given  off,  the  residue  in  the 
tube  will  be  the  salt  termed  chloride  of 
potassium,  t 


Fig.  31. 


KCIO, 

Chloi  ate  of  potash. 


KCl    +  0, 

Chloride  of  potassium. 


To  ascertain  what  quantity  of  oxygen  would  be  furnished  by  a  given  weight  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  the  combining  weights  must  be  brought  into  use.    Referring  to 
the  table  of  atomic  weights,  it  is  found  that  K  =  39,  0  =  16,  and  CI  =  35 -i) 
hence  the  molecular  weight  of  chlorate  of  potash  is  easily  calculated. 


One  atomic  weight  of  potassium, 

,,  chlorine, 
Three  atomic  weights  of  oxygen, 


39 

35o 

48 


KClOg  =  122-5 

So  that  122-5  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash  would  yield  48  grains  of  oxygen. 
Since  16  gi's.  of  oxygen  measure  46-7  cubic  inches  (p.  21),  the  48  gi-s.  will  measure 
140  cubic  inches. 

Hence  it  is  found  that  122-5  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash  would  give  140  cub.  in. 
of  oxygen  measured  at  60°  F.  and  30  in  Bar. 

If  one  gallon  (277-276  cub.  in.)  of  oxygen  be  required,  242-6  grains  of  chlorate  of 
potash  must  be  used,  or  rather  more  than  half  an  ounce. 

Since  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  alone  re- 
quires a  more  intense  heat  than  a  glass  vessel  will  usually  endure,  it  is 
customary  in  preparing  oxygen  for  chemical  purposes  to  facilitate  the 


*  Expressed  in  the  form  of  an  equation  :    SMnOj       =     IMn^Oj  -t- 

Black  oxide  of         Biwni  oxide  of 
manganese.  manganese. 


f  The  oxygen  contained  in  the  chlorate  of  potash  was  derived  from  the  lime 
in  its  manufacture  (see  Preparation  of  Chlorate  of  Pota.sli).    Its  original  source, 


lime  employed 
therefore, 


was  limestone. 
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decomposition  of  the  chlorate  by  mixing  it  with  about  one-fifth  of  its 
weight  of  powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese,  when  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen  is  given  off  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  though  the  oxide 
of  manganese  itself  suffers  no  change,  and  its  action  has  not  yet  received 
any  explanation  which  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Fig.  32  shows  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for  preparing  and  collecting  oxygen 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  its  relations  to  combustion.    A  is  a  Florence  flask, 


B 


Fig.  32. — Preparation  of  oxygen. 

in  which  the  glass  tube  B  is  fixed  by  a  perforated  cork.  C  is  a  tube  of  vulcanised 
india-nibber.  The  gas-jar  is  filled  with  water,  and  supported  upon  a  bee-hive  shelf 
made  of  earthenware.  If  pint  gas-jars  be  employed,  300  grains  of  the  chlorate  of 
potash,  mixed  with  60  grains  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  will  furnish  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  gas  for  the  ordinary  experiments.  'J'he  binoxide  of  manganese  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  by  moderately  heating  it  in  a  crucible  before  being  mixed  with  the 
chlorate  of  potash.  It  is  also  advisable  to  test  it  by  heating  a  little  of  it  with  the 
chlorate,  since  charcoal  and  snlphuret  of  antimony,  which  form  very  explosive  mix- 
tures with  chlorate  of  potash,  have  sometimes  been  sold  by  mistake  for  binoxide  of 
manganese.  The  heat  must  be  moderated  according  to  the  rate  at  which  the  gas  is 
evolved,  and  the  tube  C  must  be  taken  out  of  the  water  before  the  lamp  is  removed, 
or  the  contraction  of  the  gas  in  cooling  will  suck  the  water  back  into  the  flask.  The 
first  jar  of  gas  will  contain  the  air  with  which  the  flask  was  filled  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment.    The  oxygen  obtained  will  have  a  slight  smell  of  chlorine. 


WATER. 

30.  Si/nthesis  of  Water  from  its  elements. — It  has  been  seen  already 
(p.  20)  that  the  combination  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen  to  form  water  is 
attended  with  great  evolution  of  heat  and  consequent  expansion,  and 
hence  the  mixture  of  these  gases  is  found  to  explode  violently  on  contact 
with  flame. 

The  experiment  may  be  made  safely  in  a  soda-water  bottle.  The  bottle  is  filled 
with  water,  and  inverted  with  its  mouth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  enough 
oxygen  is  tlien  passed  up  into  it  to  fdl  one-third  of  its  volume  ;  if  the  remainder  of 
the  water  be  then  displaced  by  hydrogen,  and  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  bo  presented 
to  the  Hame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  a  very  violent  explosion  will  result,  attended  with  a 
vivid  blue  flash  in  the  bottle.  If  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  be  piTsented  towards  a 
screen  of  paper,  at  a  distance  of  20  or  30  inches,  the  paper  will  bo  violently  torn  to 
meccs,  bearing  witness  to  the  concussion  between  tlie  exiianded  steam  issuing  from 
the  bottle,  and  tlu;  external  air. 

_  If  some  of  tlio  mixture  of  oxygen,  with  twice  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  bo  introduced 
into  a  capped  jar  (lig.  33),  provided  with  a  ])i(!co  of  oaoutchonc  tubing  an<l  a  small 
gm.ss  tub(^,  and  prosscd  down  in  a  trough  of  water,  soap-bubbles  may  lie  iiillatc.d  with 
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it,  which  will  ascend  rapidly  in  the  air,  and  explode  violently  when  touched  with  a 
flame,  which  must  not,  of  course,  be  applied  to  the  bubble  until  it  is  at  some  distance 
away  from  the  tube,  for  fear  of  exploding  the  mixture  in  the  jar. 

31.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  production  of  water  in  the  explosion,  the  Caven- 
dish eiidiometer*  (fig.  34)  is  employed.    This  is  a  strong  glass  vessel,  with  a  stopper 


Fig.  33. 

firmly  secured  by  a  clamp  (A),  and  provided  with  two  platinum  wires  (P),  which  pass 
through  the  stopper,  and  approach  very  near  to  each  other  within  the  eudiometer,  so 
that  the  electric  spark  may  easily  be  passed  between  them.  By  screwing  the  stop- 
cock B  into  the  plate  of  an  air-pump,  the  eudiometer  may  be  exhausted.  It  is  then 
screwed  on  to  the  jar  represented  in  fig.  35,  which  contains  a  mixture  of  two  measures 


Fig.  34.  J-' 

of  hydrogen  with  one  measure  of  oxvgen,  standing  over  water.  On  opening  the  stop- 
cooks  between  the  two  vessels,  the  eudiometer  becomes  filled  with  the  mixture,  and 
the  quantity  which  has  entered  is  indicated  by  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  jar.  The 
glass  stop-clock  C  having  been  closed,  to  prevent  the  brass  cap  from  being  forced  o  1 
by  the  explosion,  the  eudiometer  is  again  screwed  on  to  its  foot,  and  an  electric  spark 
passed  between  the  platinum  wires,  either  from  a  Leydou  jar  or  an  induction  coil, 
when  the  two  gases  will  combine  with  a  vivid  Hash  of  Iight,t  attended  with  a  very 

*  So  named  from  cMio9,  fine  or  clear,  and  fieTpov,  a  measure,  because  an  instrument 
upon  the  same  principle  has  been  \ised  to  determine  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  eudiometer  was  employed  by  Cavendish  about  the  year  1770,  for  the  synthesis  ot 

^t^s'i'nco  the  steam  produced  at  the  moment  of  combination  is  here  prevented  froni 
exnandiuo-  the  lieat  which  would  have  expanded  it  is  saved,  so  that  the  temperature  is 
higher  and  the  Hash  of  light  brighter  thau  wlicn  the  combination  is  etlected  in  an  open 
vessel. 
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sliglit  concussion,  since  tlierc  is  no  collision  with  the  external  air.  For  an  instant 
a  mist  is  perceived  within  the  eudiometer,  which  condenses  into  fine  drops  of  dew,  con- 
sisting of  the  water  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  gases,  which  was  here  induced 
by  tlie  high  temperature  of  the  electric  spark,  as  it  was  in  the  former  experiment  by 
the  high  temperature  of  the  flame.  If  the  gases  have  been  mixed  in  the  exact  pro 
portion  of  two  measures  of  hydrogen  to  one  measure  of  oxygen,  the  eudiometer  will 
now  be  again  vacuous,  and  if  it  be  screwed  on  to  the  capped  jar,  may  be  filled  a  second 
time  with  the  mbcture,  which  may  be  exploded  in  the  same  manner. 

The  entire  disappearance  of  the  gases  may  be  rendered  obvious  to  the  eye  by 
exploding  the  mixture  over  mercury.  For  this  purpose  the  mixed  gases  should  be 
coUected  from  water  itself,  which  is  strongly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
decomposed  in  the  voltameter  (A,  fig.  36)  by  the  aid  of  five  or  six  cells  of  Grove's 
battery.    The  voltameter  contains  two  platinum  plates  (B),  attached  to  the  platinnm 


Fig.  36  —Detonating  gas  collected  from  voltameter. 

wires  U  and  D,  which  are  connected  with  the  opposite  poles  of  the  battery.  'I'he 
first  few  bubbles  of  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  evolved  having  been  allowed 
to  escape,  in  order  to  displace  the  air,  the  gas  may  be  collected  in  the  smaU  eudio- 
nieter  (E),  which  has  been  previously  filled  with  water.  This  eudiometer  is  a  cylinder 
of  very  thick  glass,*  closed  at  one  end,  and  having  two  stout  platinum  wires  cemented 
into  holes  drilled  near  the  closed  end,  the  wires  approaching  snfiiciently  near  to  each 
other  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark.  Having  been  filled  with  the  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  the  voltameter,  the  eudiometer  is  closed  with  the  finger, 
and  transferred  to  a  basin  containing  mercury,  where  it  is  pressed  firmly  down  upon 
a  stout  cushion  of  india-rubber,  and  the  spark  passed  through  the  mixed  gases, 
either  from  the  coil  or  the  Leyden  jar.  The  combustion  takes  place  with  violent 
concussion,  but  without  noise  ;  and  since  the  eudiometer  is  vacuous  after  the  gases 
nave  combined,  the  cushion  will  be  found  to  be  very  firmly  pressed  against  its  open 
end.  On  loosening  the  cushion,  the  mercury  will  be  violently  forced  up  into  the 
eudiometer,  which  will  be  completely  filled  with  it,  proving  that  when  an  electric 
spark  is  passed  through  the  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of 
oxygen,  no  residue  of  gas  remains.t 

32.^  Tlic  knowledge  of  the  volumes  in  which  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
combine,  h  turned  to  account  in  the  analysis  of  gases,  to  ascertain  the 
proportiori  of  hydrogen  or  oxygen  contained  in  them.  Suppose,  for 
example,  it  be  required  to  determine  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  a  sample 
of  attno.=?pheric  air  ;  the  latter  is  mixed  with  hydrogen,  in  more  than  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  combine  with  the  largest  proportion  of  oxygen  which 

*  The  bore  of  this  eudiometer  should  bo  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  its  sides  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  ;  its  Icngtli  is  7  inches. 

t  i(lis  fact  may  also  bo  detnnnstrated  with  the  .'iiplion  oudioiTicter,  shown  in  fiff.  37,  liy 
eonhmng  about  a  oubio  inch  of  the  explosive  mixture  in  the  closed  limb,  over  water,  aiul 
scopiMnr;  the  open  limb  securely  with  a  cork,  so  as  to  leave  a  siiaeo  filled  with  air  between 
uie  cnrk  and  tlie  water.  The  eudiometer  must  be  very  firmly  fixed  on  a  .stand,  or  it  will 
oe  orokcn  l)v  the  cono.n.sMion.    Al'h.r  it  Imo  linm,  ,>,v,„„,i       —  „  i,„         !„(i,;.  i  1 


  *  UVl  .T  (III: 

1  vol.  of  oxygen. 


xplr 
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could  be  present,  and  When  tlie  comlDination  has  l^een  mduced  by  the 
electric  spark  the  volume  of  gas  Avhich  has  disappeared  (2  vols.  H  +  1 
vol  0)  Ss  only  to  be  divided  by  three  to  give  the  volume  of  the  oxygen. 

A  bent  eudiometer  (fig.  ^7)  is  generally  empl^ed  f^^^^^^^^^^^ 
completely  filled  with  water,  it  is  "^'^rt'^d  m  tj^^^    X;  Xsed  by  the  thumb,  and 
i„tvUced(sayO-5eubic  ind^^^^^^^^  to  the  closed 

1  mb  A  stout  glass  rod  is  thrust  down  the  op^n  hmb  so  as 
to  disDlace  euoueh  water  to  equalise  the  level  in  both  lunbh 
n^  dW  that  the^olume  of  the  air  may  not  be  diminished 
^y  the  pressure  of  a  higher  column  of  water  in  the  open  Im^ 
'/he  volume  of  the  included  air  having  been  accurately 
noted  the  open  limb  of  the  tube  is  again  fiUe/  iiP  ^^th 
wS  iuverte'd  in  the  trough  and  a  quantity  of  hydrogen 
introduced,  equal  to  about  half  the  volume  of  the  an.  This 
ageing  been  transferred,  as  before,  to  the  closed  limb  the 
columns  of  water  are  again  equalised,  and  the  volume  of  the 
mixture  of  air  and  hydrogen  ascertained  ^^he  open  limb  s 
now  firmly  closed  with  the  thumb,  and  the  electric  spaik 

 ^s!stS^.-'Ti£SSJ'Z't^^f^ 


Pig.  37. 
Siphon  eudiometer. 


Volume  of  air  analysed, 

Volume  of  air  mixed  with  hydrogen, 
After  explosion, 


Difference, 


0'50  ciih.  in. 


(I  H  and  J  0) 


0-75 
0-45 
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lo,  divided  by  3  =  "lO  cub.  in.  of  oxygen. 

It  is  evident  that  the  volume  of  hydrogen  contained  in  a  gas  might  be 
ascertained  in  a  similar  manner,  by  exploding  with  oxygen,  and  takuig 
two-thirds  of  the  gas  which  had  disappeared  m  the  form  of  water  to 
represent  the  volume  of  hydrogen. 

In  exact  experiments,  a  correction  would  be  reqmred  for  any  variation  ol 
the  temperature  or  barometric  pressure  during  the  progress  ot  the  analysis. 

33.  It  wiU  have  been  observed,  in  the  experiment  upon  the  synthesis 
of  water  in  the  Cavendish  eudiometer,  that  the  volume  of  water  obtained 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  gases  before  combination, 
nearly  2600  volumes  of  the  mixed  gases  being  required  to  form  one  volume 
of  the  liquid.  But  it  is  evident  that  no  comparison  can,  with  propriety, 
be  made  between  the  volume  of  a  compound,  in  the  liquid  or  solid  state, 
and  that  of  its  components  in  the  gaseous  state,  since  the  particles  ot 
the  former  are  under  the  influence  of  the  cohesive  force  from  which  those 
of  the  latter  are  fren.  Eor  the  purposes  of  such  a  comparison  the  volume 
of  the  compound  body  must  be  taken  under  precisely  the  same  physical 
conditions  as  the  volume  of  its  components. 

If  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  be  measured  and  exploded  at 
a  temperature  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  it  is  found  that  the  steam 
produced  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  volume  of  tlie  mixed  gases,  measured 
at  the  same  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure.    Hence,  two  volumes 
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of  hydrogen  combine  with  one  volume  of  oxygen  to  form  two  volumes  of 
aqueous  vcqjour,  at  the  same  tcm2)erature  and  pressxire. 

The  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  a  vessel  heated  above 
tlie  boiling-point  of  water  is  effected  in  the  api^aratiis  contrived  by  Dr 
Hofmann,  and  represented  in  fig.  38,  where  the  closed  limb  of  the  eudio- 
meter is  surrounded  by  a  tube  through  which  the  vapour  of  boiling 
fousel  oil,  having  a  temperature  of  270°  F.,  is  passed  from  a  flask  con- 
nected Avith  the  wide  tube  by  a  cork  and  a  short  wide  piece  of  bent  glass 
tubing,  jacketed  with  caoutchouc 
to  prevent  loss  of  heat.  The 
vapom-  of  fousel  oil  passes  out 
of  the  wide  tube  through  the 
tube  t  which  enters  the  cork  at 
the  bottom,  and  conducts  the 
vapour  into  a  glass  worm  [iv)  im- 
mersed in  a  jar  through  which 
cold  water  is  allowed  to  flow,  as 
shown  by  the  arrows.  The  closed 
limb  of  the  eudiometer  having 
been  filled  with  mercury,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxj^gen  obtained  from  the 
voltameter  (fig.  36)  is  introduced 
into  it  through  a  tube  passed 
down  the  open  limb,  the  dis- 
placed mercury  being  run  out 
through  the  tube  c,   which  is 
closed  by  a  nipper-tap.  The 
closed  limb  is  then  heated  by  the 
vapour,  and  the  mercury  in  the 
two  limbs  levelled  from  time  to 
tirno  by  running  a   little  out 
through  c,  until  the  gas  in  the  closed  limb  no  longer  expands.   Its  volume 
IS  tlien  observed,  an  inch  more  mercury  poured  into  the  open  limb,  which 
is  then  tightly  closed  by  a  cork,  and  the  spark  from  the  induction-coil  is 
passed  by  the  wires  -  and  -t-  .    After  the  explosion  the  cork  is  removed, 
and  the  mercury  levelled  in  the  two  limbs,  when  the  volume  of  the  steam 
will  be  found  to  be  just  two-thirds  of  the  volume  of  the  gas  before  explo- 
sion. On  cooling  down,  the  steam  condenses,  and  the  mercury  entirely  fills 
the  closed  limb  of  the  eudiometer. 

That  2  volumes  of  steam  should  contain  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1 
volume  of  oxygen  would  appear,  on  physical  grounds,  impossible,  since 
two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time;  but  it  must 
1)0  remembered  that  the  two  bodies  in  question  have  lost  their  indi- 
viduality in  consequence  of  their  chemical  combination,  by  which  they 
have  become  one  body — water. 

A  distinctiou  must  be  carel'ully  drawn  between  the  ultimate  physical. 
paHicles  {molecules)  and  the  uUimaie  chemical  particles  (atoms)  of  any 
torm  of  matter.    The  smallest  conceivable  jiarticle  of  steam,  incapable 
01  liirther  mechanical  subdivision,  would  yet  be  capable  of  being  divided 
I >y  chemical  means  into  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  1  atom  of  oxygen. 

On  comparing  steam  with  hydrogcjn,  it  is  found  that  they  are  cxi)andoil 
in  the  same  degnjc  by  lusat,  and  contnicled  in  tiio  s;iina  'degree  by  cold 


Fig.  38.— Synthesis  of  water  above  212". 
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or  pressure,  provided  that  the  steam  is  always  at  a  temperature  remote 
from  its  coudensing  point.  Hence  it  appears  that  equal  volumes  of  steam 
and  hydrogen  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules  or  ultimate  2^liysicai 
atoms. 

(1.)  Suppose  V  volumes  of  steam  to  contain  M  molecules, 
(2  )  Then  V  volumes  of  hydrogen  contain  M  molecules  ; 
(3  )  But  M  molecules  of  steam  contain  2  M  atoms  of  hydi-ogen  ; 
(4.)  Therefore  (by  1),  Y  volumes  of  steam  contain  2  M  atoms  ol 
hydrogen. 

(5  )  But  V  volumes  of  steam  contain  V  volumes  ol  hydrogen ; 
(6.)  Therefore,  V  volumes  of  hydrogen  contain  2  M  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
(7.)  And  (by  2)  V  volumes  of  hydrogen  contain  M  molecules; 
(8.)  Therefore,  2  M  atoms  of  hydrogen  =  M  molecules, 
or  2  atoms  of  hydrogen      =  1  molecule. 

By  precisely  simUar  reasoning  it  may  be  shown  that  the  molecule,  or 
smaUest  conceivable  physical  particle  of  oxygen,  must  be  _  composed  oi  i 
atoms  of  oxygen.  Hence,  the  important  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  the 
molecule  or  ultimate  physical  particle  of  matter,  lohether  elementary  or 
compound,  occupies,  in  the  state  of  gas  or  vap)our,  twice  the  volume  occupied 
by  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  Thus, 

Volume.  Weiglit. 

Atom  of  hydrogen  =     H  =     1  =  1 

Atom  of  oxygen  =0  =     1  16 

Molecule  of  hydrogen  =     H^  =     2  =  2 

Molecule  of  oxygen  =     t)^  =     2  =  32 

Molecule  of  steam  =    H,0  =2  =  18 

Since  the  molecule  of  a  compound  body  in  the  state  of  gas  or  vapour 
occupies  2  volumes,  and  the  speciBc  gravity  is  the  weight  of  1  volume, 
half  the  molecular  lueight  of  a  compound  gas  or  vaj)our  loill  give  its  specific 
gravity  referred  to  hydrogen  as  the  standard. 

Thus,  the  molecular  weight  of  steam  being  18,  its  specific  gravity 
(H  =  1)  would  be  9.  -,    •  , 

If  the  specific  gravity  in  relation  to  air  be  requked,  it  may  be  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  specific  gravity  referred  to  hydrogen  by  0-0692,  which 
represents  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  referred  to  air  as  the  unit. 

The  above  considerations  help  to  explain  the  indisposition  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  to  combine  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  for  the  molecule 
of  hydrogen  (HJ  combines  with  the  atom  of  oxygon,  so  that  the  two 
atoms  of  this  element  which  are  contained  in  the  molecules  must  be 
separated  in  order  to  combine  with  the  hydrogen. 

34.  The  synthesis  of  water  by  weight  cannot  be  eff"ected  with  accuracy 
by  weighing  the  gases  themselves,  on  account  of  their  large  volume.  It 
is,  therefore,  accomplished  by  passing  an  indefinite  quantity  of  hydrogen 
over  a  known  weight  of  pure  hot  oxide  of  copper,  when  the  hydrogen 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  to  form  water.  The  loss  of  weight 
suffered  by  the  oxide  of  copper  gives  the  amount  of  oxygen ;  and  if  this 
be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  water,  that  of  the  hydrogen  will  be 
ascertained. 

The  apparatus  employcel  for  this  purpose  is  represented  in  fig.  39.    A  is  the  hottle 
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in  which  hydrogen  is  generated  from  dihUed  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc  ;  the  gas  passes 
in  2>  through  solution  of  potash,  which  absorbs  any  sulphui-etted  hydrogen  ;  then 
through  s,  containing  pumice  stone  (used  on  account  of  its  porous  character),  saturated 
with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  removes  arsenic  and  antimony  from 
the  hydrogen  ;  the  gas  then  passes  through  vv,  containing  pumice  saturated  with  oil 


Pig.  39.— Synthesis  of  water  by  weight. 

of  vitriol  to  absorb  moisture.  The  bulb  c,  with  the  oxide  of  copper,  is  weighed  before 
and  after  the  expermient,  as  are  the  globe  g,  for  condensing  the  water,  and  the  tube 
t,  contaimng  pumice  and  oil  of  vitriol,  to  absorb  the  aqueous  vapour.  Of  course  the 
bulb  c  must  not  be  heated  untU  the  hydrogen  has  displaced  all  the  air  from  the 
apparatus. 

35.  It  is  evident  that,  altliougli  hydrogen  is  generally  designated  the 
combustible  gas,  and  oxygen  the  supporter  of  combustion,  the  application 
of  these  terms  depends  eutii-ely  upon  circumstances,  since  the  phenomenon 
of  combustion  is  a  reciprocal  operation  in  which  both  elements  have  an 
equal  share. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  experiment.  The  hydrogen  and  oxygen  reser- 
voirs, H  and  0,  fig.  40,  are  connected  with  two  bent  glass  tubes  passing  throuo-h  a 
cork  into  an  ordinary  lamp  glass  c,  upon  " 
the  upper  opeuiug  of  which  a  piece  of  tin- 
plate  is  laid.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
ends  of  the  glass  tubes  from  being  fused 
by  the  burning  gases,  little  platinum 
tubes,  made  by  rolling  up  pieces  of 
platiiuim  foil,  are  placed  in  the  orifices, 
and  the  glass  is  melted  round  them  by 
the  blowpipe  flame.  The  hydrogen  being 
lighted,  and  the  oxygen  turned  on  to 
about  the  same  extent,  the  lamp-glass  is 
placed  over  the  cork,  when  the  hydrogen 
burns  steadily.  If  the  oxygen  be  slowly 
turned  off,  the  flame  will  gradually  leave 
the  hydrogen  tube  and  come  over  to  the 
oxygen,  which  will  continue  burning  in 
the  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  By  af'ain 
turning  on  the  oxygen,  the  flame  may  bo 
sent  over  to  the  hydrogen  tube.  With 
a  little  care  the  flame'  may  be  made  to  m     „  • 

occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  "^'^iprocal  combiisLion. 

the  two  burners,  and  to  leap  from  one  to  the  other  at  pleasure. 

36.  The  great  energy  with  which  hydrogen  combines  witli  oxygen  is 
turned  to  account  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  highest  tempemturo 
winch  can  be  obtained  by  any  cliemical  process. 

mili'?  "^^[^yf^'of «  Wowpipe  (fig.  41)  is  an  apparatus  for  burning  a  jet  of  hydrogen 
inixeu  with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen.    The  gases  are  supplied  from  separate  gas- 

Hm  ■'ii'Rl'io  wrought  iron  vessels  in  wliich  liydrngen  and  oxvgen  arc  oondcnscd  under 

uie  pressure  of  a  few  atmospheres  by  Mr  Orchard  of  Kcnsingtoii. '  They  nro  far  niore  oon- 
^Piiient  than  gas-bags  m-  p;is  hoUlers 
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"Fig.  il.— Oxyhylrogen  blowpipe. 


tubes  is  provided  with  a  valve  of  oiled  silk  opening 
outwards,  .so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  eitlier  gas 
into  the  receptacle  containing  the  other.     1  he  tube 
A  is  stuffed  with  thin  copper  wires,  which  would 
rai.idly  conduct  away  the  heat  and  extinguish  the 
flame  of  the  mixed  gases  burning  at  the  jet, 
should  it  tend  to  pass  back  and  igmte  the  nnxture 
in  B     The  stop-cocks  D  and  E  allow  the  How  ol 
the  gases  to  be  regulated  so  that  they  may  mix  i.i 
the  right  proportions.    If  the  hydrogen  be  kindled 
first  ft  will  be  found  that,  as  soon  as  the  oxygen 
is  turned  on,  the  flame  is  reduced  to  a  very  much 
smaller   volume,  because  the  undiluted  oxygen 
required  to  maintain  it  occupies  only  one-htt  i 
„  „      -  of  the  volume  of  the  atmospheric  air  trom  which 

Koses  coal-4s  is  often  used  instead  of  hydrogen  {oxycalciicm  light). 
^  K  a  sTiallowlavi^^  be  scooped  in  a  lump  of  quicklime,  a  few  scrap.s  of  platinum  plac  d 
in  it  nndexmseerto  theoxyhydi^^^^^^^^         (fig-  42),  afusedglobule  of  platinum  ot  very 
in  Lt,  ana  exposea  lo         y  y     o^^^^.^^^^^^j^  ^^^e  may  be  obtained  in  a  few  seconds. 

Byemploying  alittlefurnacemadeof  lime,  Devillehas 
succeeded  in  fusing  platinum  in  quantities  .sufficient 
to  cast  large  ingots,  a  result  unattainable  by  an)' 
other  furnace.  Pipeclay,  which  resists  the  action  of 
all  ordinary  furnace-heats,  may  be  fused  into  a  glass 
in  this  flame,  whilst  gold  and  silver  are  instan- 
taneou,sly  melted,  and  vaporised  into  a  dense  smoke. 
Fig.  i2. 

37   In  its  chemical  relations  to  other  elements,  hydrogen  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  oxygen.    Whereas  the  latter  combmes  directly  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  elements,  hydrogen  will  enter  into  direct  combina- 
tion with  very  few  ;  oxjjgen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  carbon  ^nd.  sulphur 
(the  three  last  with  difficulty),  are  the  only  elements  which  unite  m  a 
direct  manner  with  hydrogen,  and  of  these  only  chlorine  and  bromine 
combine  with  hydrogen  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  though  not  without 
exposure  to  light.    Again,  whilst  fluorine  is  not  known  to  form  any  com- 
pound with  oxygen,  its  combination  with  hydrogen  (hydrofluoric  acid)  i. 
one  of  the  most  stable  compounds  known,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  fluorine  in  the  free  state  would  combine  with  liydrogen  even  more 
readily  than  chlorine  does.    All  the  metals  form  compounds  with  oxygen, 
but  very  few  combinations  of  metals  with  hydrogen  have  been  obtained. 
Indeed,  in  its  relations  to  other  elements,  hydrogen  closely  resembles  the 
metals,  though  it  does  not  fall  witliin  the  definition  of  a  metal  given 
above,' since  it  does  not  form  a  base  with  oxygen,  and  its  combinations 
with  the  salt-radicals  (chlorine,  &c.)  are  acids,  and  not  salts. 

In  the  course  of  some  experiments  upon  the  power  possessed  by  metals 
of  absorbing  (or  occluding)  gases  at  high  temperatures  and  retaining  them 
after  cooling,  Graham  found  tliat  the  metal  palladium  could  be  made  to 
absorb  nearly  one  thousand  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water.    Finding  that  the  metallic  characters  of  the  palla- 

*  The  temperature  of  this  flame  has  been  cutimatcd  at  about  1-1,000''  F. 
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dium  were  not  destroyed,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  had  comLmed  with  a 
non-metallic  substance,  Graham  was  inclined  to  believe  in  the  metallic 
character  of  hydrogen,  or  liydrogenium,  as  he  termed  it.  But  since  the 
hydrogen  is  very  easily  recovered  by  moderately  heating  the  palladium, 
and  the  absorption  of  large  volumes  of  gases  by  solid  bodies  without 
alteration  in  the  properties  of  the  latter,  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  the  con- 
clusion is  scarcely  justified.  The  hydrogen  associated  with  palladium, 
however,  has  far  more  active  properties  than  ordinary  hydrogen,  for  it 
often  combines  spontaneously  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  will  unite 
with  chlorine  and  iodine  even  in  the  dark. 

38.  Chemical  Eelations  of  Water  to  other  Substances. — In  its 
chemical  relations  water  presents  this  very  remarkable  feature,  that, 
although  it  is  an  incliffere.nt  oxide,  its  combining  tendencies  extend  over 
a  wider  range  than  those  of  any  other  compound.  Its  combinations  with 
other  substances  are  generally  called  hydrates.  Water  combines  with 
two  of  the  elementary  substances,  vi2.,  chlorine  and  bromine,  forming  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  combination  does  not  take  place  between 
elementarii  and  compound  bodies.  No  other  element  is  even  dissolved  by 
water  ia  any  considerable  quantity.  One  part  of  iodine  is  dissolved  by 
500  parts  of  cold  water,  but  no  chemical  combination  appears  to  take 
place.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  are  dissolved  by  water  in  very 
small  quantity,  but  become  only  mechanically  diffused  through  it,  and 
do  not  enter  into  chemical  combination. 

When  water  acts  upon  a  comijound  body,  it  may  either  effect  a  simjjle 
s'olidion,  or  may  enter  into  chemical  combination  with  it. 

Simple  solution  appears  to  be  a  purely  physical  phenomenon,  not 
accompanied,  of  necessity,  by  any  chemical  action.  The  dissolved  sub- 
stance, in  such  cases,  is  otherwise  unchanged  in  properties,  and  there  is 
no  manifestation  of  heat,  as  in  cases  of  chemical  combination.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  reduction  of  temperature,  such  as  is  always  noticed  in 
the  merely  physical  change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  form.  For 
example,  common  saltpetre  (nitre  or  nitrate  of  potash),  when  shaken  with 
water,  is  rapidly  dissolved,  the  water  becoming  sensibly  colder.  If  fresh 
portions  of  saltpetre  be  added  till  the  water  is  unable  to  dissolve  any 
more,  it  wiU  be  found  that  1000  grs.  of  water  (at  60°  T.)  have  dissolved 
about  300  grs.  of  saltpetre.  Such  a  solution  would  bo  called  a  cold  satu- 
rated solution  of  saltpetre.  If  the  solution  be 
set  aside  in  an  open  vessel,  the  water  wiU  slowly 
pass  off  in  vapour,  and  the  saltpetre  will  bo 
gradually  deposited, its  particles  arranging  them- 
selves in  the  regular  geometrical  shape  of  the 
six- aided  prism,  which  is  its  common  cviys/aZZme 
form.  The  crystals  of  saltpetre  do  not  contain 
any  water ;  they  arc  anhi/drous. 

If  saltpetre  be  added  to  boiling  water  (in  a 
porcelain  evaporating  dish,  fig.  43),  and  stirred  tt--™^ 
(with  a  glass  rod)  until  the  water  refuses  to  -^T^jS>^^^teE^fe^^ 
dissolve  any  more,  1000  grs.  of  water  will  be     "^^S^^V^pfP^Pr " 
found  to  have  dissolved  about  2000  grs.  ;  this  Pi  "  .13" 

would  be  called  a  hot  saturated  solution.  ' 

As  a  genera]  nde,  solids  are  dissolved  more  quickly  and  in  larger 
quantity  by  hot  water  than  by  cold. 
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One  of  the  commonest  methods  of  crystallisimj  a  solid  substance  con- 
sists in  dissolving  it  in  hot  water,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool  slowly. 
The  more  slowly  it  cools,  the  larger  and  more  symmetrical  are  the  crystals. 
A  hot  saturated  solution  is  not  generaUy  the  best  for  crystallising  because 
it  deposits  the  dissolved  body  too  rapidly.  Thus,  the  hot  solution  ot 
saltpetre  prepared  as  above  would  solidify  to  a  mass  of  minute  crystals 
on  cooUng;  but  if  1000  grs.  of  saltpetre  be  dissolved  m  4  measured 
ounces  of  boiUng  water,  it  wiU  form  crystals  of  two  or  three  inches  long 
when  slowly  cooled  (in  a  covered  vessel).  If  the  solution  be  stirred 
while  cooling,  the  crystals  will  be  very  minute,  having  the  appearance 

of  a  white  powder.  i   ,     ^     ^  i 

Some  solids,  however,  refuse  to  crystallise,  even  from  a  hot  saturated 
solution,  if  it  be  kept  absolutely  undisturbed. 

Sulphate  of  soda  affords  a  good  example^  of  this,  /fth^vystamsed  sulphate  he 
added  to  boiling  water  ia  a  flask,  as  long  as  it  is  dissolved,  the  water  J^f  t^J^  1^*° 
solution  more  than  twice  its  weight  of  the  salt,  yielding  a  solution  which  boils  at 
290°  F  If  this  solution  be  allowed  to  cool  in  the  open  flask,  an  a,bundant  crystaUisa- 
tion  ^vill  take  place,  for  cold  water  will  dissolve  only  about  one-thii-d  of  its  weight  o 
cry  tallised  sulphate.  But  if  the  flask  (which  should  be  globular)  be  tiglitly  corked 
whilst  the  solution  is  boiUng,  it  may  be  kept  for  several  days  without  crystallising, 
although  moved  about  from  one  place  to  another.  In  this  condition  the  solution 
said  to  be  supersaturated.  On  withdrawing  the  cork,  the  air  entenng  the  partly 
vacuous  space  above  the  liquid  will  be  seen  to  disturb  the  surface  sUghtly,  and  from 
that  point  beautiful  prismatic  crystals  will  shoot  through  the  liquid  until  the  who  e 
has  become  a  nearly  soUd  mass.  A  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  is  observed 
consequent  upon  the  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  form  If  the  solution  ot 
sulphate  of  soda  bo  somewhat  weaker,  containing  exactly  two-thirds  of  its  weight  ot 
the  crystals,  it  maybe  cooled  without  crystaUising,  even  in  vessels  covered  witli 
glass  plates,  but  a  touch  with  a  glass  rod  will  start  the  crystallisation  immediately. 

Mimite  solid  particles  {nuclei)  derived  from  the  air  appear  to  be  instrumental  in 
causing  the  crystallisation  of  super-saturated  solutions.  If  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  sod?  containing  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  the  crystaUised  salt  be  allowed  to  cool 
in  a  flask  closed  by  a  cork  furnished  with  two  tubes  closed  with  plugs  of  cotton  wool, 
it  wQl  be  found  that  on  withdrawing  the  plugs  and  blowing  air  through  one  ol  the 
tubes  dipping  into  the  solution,  crystallisation  does  not  take  place,  a]ipareutly  be- 
cause the  air  has  been  deprived  of  the  particles  capable  of  causing  it ;  lor  if  air  be 
blown  through  the  same  solution  with  the  bellows,  it  solicUfies  almost  instantane- 

"'^A^most  beautiful  illustratiou  of  the  power  of  uutiltered  air  to  start  ciTstallisation 
is  afforded  by  a  solution  of  alum  which  has  been  saturated  at  194  F.,  and  aUowed 
to  cool  in  a  flask,  the  mouth  of  which  is  closed  by  a  plug  ot  cotton  wool,  in  tUis 
state  it  may  be  kept  for  weeks  without  crystalUsing,  but  on  withdrawing  the  plug, 
crystallisation  will  be  seen  to  commence  at  a  few  points  on  the  surface  immediately 
under  the  opining  of  the  neck,  and  will  spread  slowly  from  these,  octahedral 
crystals  of  alum  of  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  being  built  up  in  a  few  seconds, 
the  temperature,  at  the  same  time,  rising  very  considerably. 

In  the  laboratory,  stirring  is  always  resorted  to  in  order  to  mduce  crystallisa- 
tion, if  it  does  not  take  place  spontaneously.  Thus  it  is  usual  to  test  for  potash 
in  a  solution  by  adding  tartaric  acid,  which  should  cause  tho  formation  ot  minute 
crystals  oihUarlrate  ofijolash  (cream  of  tartar),  but  tlie  test  scl.lom  succccd.s  unless 
the  solutions  are  briskly  stirred  together  with  a  glass  rod.  An  amusing  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  allbrded  by  pouring  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  into  a  solution  ot 
saltpetre,  and  allowing  the  clear  mixture  to  run  over  a  large  plate  of  glass. 
Letters  traced  on  the  glass  with  the  linger  will  now  be  rendered  visible  by  the 
deposition  of  the  crystals  of  bitartrate  of  potash  upon  the  glass. 

39.  Tho  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda  produced  in  the  above  experiments 
contahi,  in  a  state  of  combination  witli  the  salt,  more  than  half  their 
weight  of  water.    Their  composition  is — 

«  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  if  the  glass  rod  has  been  recently  heated,  it  will  not  cause 
the  crystallisation  oven  after  it  has  been  cool  for  some  time. 
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Anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  (Na.jO.SOj)  li2  parts,  or  one  molecule, 
Water  180    ,,     or  teu  molecules, 

as  expressed  by  tlie  formula  NagO.SOg.lOHgO.  If  some  of  the  crystals 
be  pressed  between  blotting  paper  to  remove  adliering  water,  and  left 
exposed  to  tbe  air,  tliey  will  gradually  effloresce,  or  become  covered  with  a 
white  opaque  powder.  This  powder  is  the  anhydrous  suljjhate  of  soda  into 
which  the  entire  crystals  would  ultimately  become  converted  by  exposure 
to  air.  Since  most  crystals  containing  water  have  their  crystalline  form 
destroyed  or  modified  by  the  loss  of  the  water,  it  is  commonly  spoken  of 
as  water  of  crystallisation. 

Coloured  salts,  containing  water  of  crystallisation,  generally  change 
colour  when  the  water  is  removed.  The  sulphate  of  copjper  {blue  stone) 
affords  an  excellent  example  of  this.  The  beautiful  blue  prismatic  crystals 
of  this  salt  contain 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  (CuCSOg)  159 "5  parts,  or  one  molecule, 
Water  90'0  or  live  molecules. 

as  expressed  by  the  formula  CuO.S03.5H^O. 

When  these  are  exposed  to  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature  they 
remain  unchanged ;  but  if  heated  to  the  boiling-point  of  water,  they 
become  opaque,  and  may  be  easily  crumbled  down  to  a  white  powder. 
This  powder  contains 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  (CuO.SOa)  159 '5  parts,  or  oue  molecule, 
Water      .       .       .       .       .       .       18      ,,     or  one  molecule, 

and  would  therefore  be  represented  by  CuO.SOyHaO.  The  four 
molecules  of  water,  which  have  been  expelled,  constituted  the  water  of 
crystallisation,  upon  which  the  form  and  colour  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper  depend.  If  the  white  powder  be  moistened  with  water,  com- 
bination takes  place,  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  blue  colour  is 
reproduced.  The  one  molecule  of  water  which  still  remains,  is  not 
expelled  until  the  salt  is  heated  to  390°  F.  (199°  C),  proving  that  it 
is  held  to  the  sulphate  of  copper  by  a  more  powerful  chemical  attraction. 
On  this  account  it  is  spoken  of  as  'water  of  constitution,  and  in  oi'der  that 
the  formula  of  the  salt  may  exhibit  the  difference  between  the  water  of 
constitution  and  of  crystallisation,  it  is  usually  written 

CuO  .  SO., .  H,0  .  4Aq.* 
(Definition. —  Water  of  crystallisation  of  salts  is  that  which  is  generally 
expelled  at  212°  F.  (100°  C),  and  is  connected  with  the  form  and  colour 
of  the  crystals.  Water  of  constitution  is  not  generally  expelled  at  212° 
F.,  and  is  in  more  intimate  connection  with  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  salt.) 

Several  of  the  so-called  sympathetic  inks  employed  for  writings  which 
are  invisible  until  heated,  depend  upon  the  change  of  colour  which  results 
from  the  loss  of  water  of  crystallisation.  Characters  written  with  a  weak 
solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt  and  allowed  to  dry,  are  very  nearly  in- 
visible, since  the  pink  colour  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  the  salt  is  scarcely 
noticed ;  but  on  warming  the  paper,  the  pink  liydrated  chloride  of  cobalt 
(CoCl2.2Aq.)  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  the  blue  anhydrous 
chloride  of  cobalt  is  produced.  On  exposure  to  air  this  again  absorbs 
water,  and  the  writing  fades  away. 

Some  salts  have  so  great  a  tendency  to  combine  with  water,  that  they 

*  Aqua,  water. 
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become  moist  or  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  air.  This  deliguesceme  is 
exhibited  in  a  marked  degree  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  it^  great  attrac- 
tion for  water  is  turned  to  advantage  m  drying  au-  and  other  gases  by 
■passing  them  through  tubes  fiUed  with  the  salt. 

40  Most  bases  are  capable  of  combining  with  water  to  form  hydrates, 
as  exemphfied  in  the  slaking  of  lime.    Anhydrous  lime  or  qmck-lune 
(CaO)  when  wetted  with  water,  combines  with  it,  evolving  much  heat 
and  crumblmg  to  a  loose  bulky  powder,  which  is  hydrate  of  hme  or  slaked 
Ume  (CaO.H.,0).    At  a  red  heat  the  water  is  expelled,  and  anhydrous 

lime  remains.  ,  ,      ,    ,  j       j.  i  4.i,„;„ 

The  hydrates  of  potash,  soda,  and  baryta,  however,  do  not  lose  their 
water  when  heated,  which  has  led  some  chemists  to  entertain  the  behet 
that  they  do  not  really  contain  water  as  such,  but  that  they  have  been 
formed  from  water  by  the  substitution  of  a  metal  for  a  portion  of  its 
hvdrocren.  Upon  this  view,  the  hydrate  of  potash,  instead  of  ^emg  re- 
presented by  the  formula  K,O.H,0,  would  be  KHO,  or  water  (H,0), 
in  which  potassium  has  been  substituted  for  half  the  hydrogen. 

41  Nearly  all  the  acids  are  capable  of  forming  hydrates.  Indeed,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  hydrated  form  of  an  acid  is  that  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly obtained  and  used,  the  anhydrous  acid  being  usuaUy  of  very 
secondary  importance.  Thus,  the  liquid  used  under  the  name  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  is  the  hydrate  of  that  acid  (H,0.S03),  the  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  (SO3)  being  a  crystaUine  solid  of  no  use  except  to  the 
chemist,  and  not  manifesting  any  acid  properties  until  brought  into  contact 
with  water,  with  which  it  combines  with  evolution  of  much  heat  ihe 
hydrated  sulphuric  acid  (H.O.SOJ  does  not  lose  its  water  when  heated, 
but  distils  unchanged,  and  some  chemists  are  of  opinion  that  the  hydrogen 
is  not  contained  in  it  in  the  form  of  water,  but  that  the  so-caUed  hydrated 
sulphuric  acid  should  be  represented  as  H,SO,,  so  as  not  to  mdicate  that 
it  contains  water.  The  acid  is  thus  represented  as  a  iindarij  compound 
(formed  of  one  group),  instead  of  a  Unary  compound  of  the  groups  H,U 
and  SO,.  Convenient  as  this  view  is  sometimes  found  m  notation  and  in 
theoretical  speculations,  the  circumstance  that  SO3  is  known  m  the  separate 
state,  and  yields  the  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  when  brought  in  contact 
with  water,  causes  the  latter  view  stiU  to  find  favour  among  many 
practical  chemists.  . 

The  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  (Hp.SO^)  has  a  very  powerful  attraction 
for  more  water,  which  leads  to  its  employment  m  the  laboratory  lor 
dryiiw  air  and  gases,  as  well  as  for  producing  many  chemical  changes 
which  depend  upon  the  abstraction  of  water  or  its  elements  {dehydration). 
If  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  {oil  of  vitriol)  be  poured  into  water,  the 
mixture  wiU  become  very  hot,  in  consequence  of  the  combmation  between 
the  two  hquids.  The  water  should  be  stirred  whilst  the  acid  is  being 
poured  in,  as  the  sudden  mLxture  of  considerable  quantities  might  cause 
danger  from  the  projection  of  the  liquid. 

42.  Water  from  Natural  Sources. — Pure  water  is  not  found  in 
nature  Eain  is  the  purest  form  of  natural  water,  but  contains  certain 
cases  which  it  collects  from  the  atmosphere  during  its  fall.  As  soon  as 
it  reaches  the  earth,  it  beguis  to  dissolve  small  portions  of  the  various 
solid  materials  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  thus  becomes  charged 
with  salts  and  other  substances  to  an  extent  varying,  of  course,  with  tlie 
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nature  of  the  soils  and  rocks  wliicli  it  has  touched,  and  attaining  its 
highest  poiat  in  sea  water,  which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  saline 
matters  than  water  from  any  other  natural  source.  Ice,  when  melted, 
allbrds  nearly  pure  water,  since,  when  water  containing  salts  is  partially 
fi'ozen,  these  are  left  dissolved  in  the  uncongealed  water. 

K  a  quantity  of  rain,  spring,  river,  or  sea  water  be  boiled  in  a  flask 
furnished  with  a  tube  also  filled  with  the  water,  and  passing  under  a  gas 
cylinder  standing  in  a  trough 
of  the  same  water  (fig.  44), 
it  will  be  found  to  give  off  a 
quantity  of  gas  which  was 
previously  held  in  solution 
by  the  water,  and  is  now  set 
free  because  gases  are  less 
soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water.  The  quantity  of  this 
gas  will  vary  according  to 
the  source  of  the  water,  but 
it  will  always  be  found  to 
contain  the  gases  existing  in 
atmospheric  air,  viz.,  nitro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  carbonic 
acid.  One  gallon  of  rain 
water  will  generally  furnish 
about  4  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen,  2  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  and  1  cubic 
inch  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  have  been  dissolved  by  the  water,  not  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  exist  in  the  atmosphere  (4  N  :  1  0),  but  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  dissolved,  if  it  be  true  that  thej^  exist  in  the  air  in  the 
condition  of  mere  mechanical  admixture.  The  oxygen  thus  carried  down 
from  the  air  by  rain  appears  to  be  serviceable  in  maintaining  the  respira- 
tion of  aquatic  animals,  and  in  conferring  upon  river  waters  a  self-pmify- 
ing  power,  by  acting  upon  certain  organic  matters  which  would  jDrobabiy 
prove  hurtful  to  animals,  and  converting  them  into  harmless  products  of 
oxidation.  In  the  cases  of  rivers  contaminated  with  the  sewage  of  towns, 
this  action  of  the  dissolved  oxygen  is  probably  of  great  ijnportance. 
The  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  rain  water  also  probably  serves  some 
useful  purposes  in  the  chemical  economy  of  Nature.  (Sec  Carbonic 
Acid.) 

4.3.  The  waters  of  wells,  springs,  and  rivers,  and  especially  those  of 
the  two  first-named  sources,  diff"cr  very  much  from  each  other,  according 
to  the  natiu'e  of  the  layers  of  rock  or  earth  over  or  through  which  they 
have  passed,  and  from  wliich  they  dissolve  a  great  variety  of  substances, 
some  of  which  arc  familiar  to  us  in  daily  life,  while  others  are  only  mot 
with  in  clicinical  collections.  Under  the  former  head  may  bo  enume- 
rated Glauber's  salt  (sulphate  of  soda),  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium), 
Epsom  salt  (sulphate  of  magnesia),  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime),  chalk 
(carbonate  of  lime),  common  magnesia  (carbonate  of  magnesia),  carbonic 
acid,  and  silica. 

Among  the  substances  known  only  to  the  chemist,  may  be  mentioned 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride 
of  calcium,  chloride  of  magnesium,  phosphate  of  lime,  bromides  and 
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iodides  of  calcium  aud  magnesium  (rarely),  alumina  (probably  sulpliate 
of  alumina),  carbonate  of  ii'on,  and  certain  vegetable  substances* 

The  well  waters  of  certain  localities  (as,  for  example,  those  of  large 
towns)  also  frequently  contain  salts  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  and  of 
ammonia. 

The  waters  of  springs  and  rivers  do  not  differ  very  materially  from 
well  waters  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  they  contain,  though, 
in  the  case  of  river  waters  more  particularly,  the  quantity  of  these  sub-  . 
stances  is  materially  influenced  by  the  conditions  of  rapid  motion  and 
exposure  to  air  under  which  such  waters  are  placed. 

Household  experience  has  established  a  classification  of  the  waters 
from  natural  sources  into  soft  and  hcu'd  waters — a  division  which  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  act  upon  soap.  If  a  piece  of 
soap  be  gently  rubbed  in  soft  water  (rain  water,  for  example)  it  speedily 
furnishes  a  froth  or  lather,  and  its  cleansing  powers  can  be  readily 
brought  into  action ;  but  if  a  hard  water  (spring  water)  be  substituted  for 
rain  water,  the  soap  must  be  rubbed  for  a  much  longer  time  before  a 
lather  can  be  produced,  or  its  effect  in  cleansing  rendered  evident ;  a 
number  of  white  curdy  flakes  also  make  their  appearance  in  the  hard 
water,  which  were  not  seen  when  soft  water  was  nsed.  Tlie  explanation 
of  this  difference  is  a  purely  chemical  one. 

Soap  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  fatty  acid  with  an  alkali ;  it  is 
manufactured  by  boiling  oil  or  fat  with  potash  or  soda,  the  former  for 
soft,  the  latter  for  hard  soaps.  In  the  preparation  of  ordinary  hard  soap, 
the  soda  takes  from  the  oil  or  fat  two  acids, — stearic  and  o/e/c  acids, — 
which  exist  in  abundance  in  most  varieties  of  fat,  and  unites  with  them 
to  form  soap,  which  in  chemical  language  would  be  spoken  of  as  a  mix- 
ture of  stearate  and  oleate  of  soda. 

If  soap  be  rubbed  in  soft  water  until  a  little  of  it  has  dissolved,  and 
some  Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia)  be  dissolved  in  water,  and 
poured  into  the  soap  water,  curdy  flakes  wiU  be  produced,  as  when  soap 
is  rubbed  in  hard  water,  and  the  soap  water  wUllose  its  property  of  froth- 
ing when  stirred  ;  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  has  decomposed  the  soap,  the 
soda  contained  in  the  latter  has  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid  exist- 
ing in  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to  form  a  sulphate  of  soda  which  remains 
dissolved  in  the  water,  while  the  magnesia,  uniting  with  the  stearic  and 
oleic  acids,  produces  the  insoluble  curdy  flakes,  which  consist  of  stearate 
and  oleate  of  magnesia. 

Similar  to  the  effect  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  tliat  of  hard  waters; 
their  hardness  is  attributable  to  the  presence  of  the  different  salts  of  Hme 
and  magnesia,  all  of  which  decompose  the  soap  in  the  manner  exempli- 
fied above ;  the  peculiar  properties  of  tlie  soap  in  forming  a  lather  and 
dissolving  grease  can,  therefore,  be  manifested  only  when  a  sufticient 
quantity  has  been  employed  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  salts  of  lime 
and  magnesia  contained  in  the  quantity  of  water  operated  on,  and  thus  a 
considerable  amount  of  soap  must  be  rendered  useless  when  hard  water  is 
employed. 

On  examining  the  interior  of  a  kettle  in  which  spring,  well,  or  river 
water  has  been  boiled,  it  will  bo  found  to  be  coated  more  or  less  thickly 
with  a  fur  or  incrustation,  generally  of  a  brown  colour,  and  the  harder 

»  AltliouBli  it  is  certainly  known  that  the  acids  and  bases  capable  of  forming  the  snUs 
here  enumerated  may  be  detected  in  spring  and  river  waters,  their  exact  distribution 
amongst  each  other  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
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the  water,  the  more  speedily  will  this  incrustation  be  deposited.  A 
chemical  examination  shows  this  deposit  to  consist  chiefly  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals,  which  may  be  discovered  by  the 
microscope ;  it  usually  contains,  in  addition,  some  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  small  quantities  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (rust),  and 
vegetable  matter,  the  last  two  substances  imparting  its  brown  colour.  In 
order  to  explain  the  formation  of  this  deposit,  it  is  necessary  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  particular  condition  in  which  the  carbonate  of  lime 
exists  in  natural  waters.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  hardly  dissolved  to  any 
perceptible  extent  by  pure  water,  though  it  may  be  dissolved  in  con- 
siderable quantity  by  carbonic  acid.  This  statement,  which  is  of  great 
importance  in  connection  with  natural  waters,  may  be  verified  in  the 
following  manner.  A  little  slaked  lime  is  well  shaken  up  in  a  bottle  of 
distilled  or  rain  water,  which  is  afterwards  set  aside  for  an  hour  or  two  ; 
as  soon  as  that  portion  of  the  lime  which  has  not  been  dissolved  has  sub- 
sided, the  clear  portion  is  carefully  poured  into  a  glass,  and  a  little  soda- 
water  or  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  is  added  to  it ;  the  first  addi- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  lime  water  causes  a  milkiness,  due  to  the 
formation  of  minute  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  by  the  union  of  the 
carbonic  acid  with  the  lime ;  this  carbonate  of  lime,  being  insoluble  in 
the  water,  separates  from  it,  or  precipitates  and  impairs  the  transparency 
of  the  liquid ;  a  further  addition  of  carbonic  acid  water  renders  the  liquid 
again  transparent,  for  the  carbonic  acid  dissolves  the  carbonate  of  lime 
Avhich  has  separated,  forming,  in  the  opinion  of  some  chemists,  a  definite 
chemical  compound,  the  Mcarhonate  of  lime,  which  contains  twice  as 
much  carbonic  acid  as  the  carbonate ;  since,  however,  this  bicarbonate  of 
lime  ha,s  not  been  separated  from  the  water  in  a  pure  state,  it  is  safer  to 
regard  it  merely  as  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  free  carbonic  acid. 

If  this  clear  solution  be  introduced  into  a  flask,  and  boiled  over  the 
spirit-lamp  or  gas-flame,  it  will  again  become  turbid,  for  the  free  carbonic 
acid  will  be  expelled  by  the  heat,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  will  be  de- 
posited, not  now,  however,  in  so  fine  a  powder  as  before,  but  in  small 
hard  grains  which  have  a  tendency  to  fix  themselves  firmly  upon  the 
sides  of  the  flask,  and,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  are  seen  to 
consist  of  small  crystals. 

In  a  similar  manner,  when  natural  waters  are  boiled,  the  free  carbonic 
acid  which  they  contain  is  expelled  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  the  carbon- 
ates of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron  are  precipitated,  since  they  are 
msoluble  in  water  which  does  not  contain  carbonic  acid.  But,  by  the 
ebullition  of  the  water,  a  portion  of  it  has  been  dissipated  in  vapour,  and 
It  there  be  much  sulphate  of  lime  present,  the  quantity  of  water  left  may 
not  bo  sufficient  to  retain  the  whole  of  that  salt  in  solution ;  and  this  is 
the  more  likely  to  happen,  because  sulphate  of  lime  requires  about  400 
parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it ;  *  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime,  then,  is 
liable  to  be  deposited  together  with  the  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
oxide  of  iron,  and,  should  the  water  contain  much  vegetable  matter,  this 
18  also  often  deposited  in  an  insoluble  condition,  tho  whole  eventuaUy 
lormingr  together  a  hard  compact  mass,  composed  of  successive  thin  layers, 
on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  water  has  been  boiled. 

thaif  9w'\^°  ""^  ''""^  lias  hcon  round  nearly  insolulilu  in  water  having  a  higher  tenipcratuvc! 
remlilv  i  '  ■' i" ''"'lui's  worlted  under  proasnro,  so  tlmt  it  wouhl 
a  In      '   !  •  ^"•"^  '^•'"t  waters  containing  little  or  no  sulphate  of  lime  vieM 

1  loose  and  I i  ial)le  deposit. 
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The  "furrincr"  of  a  kettle  is  objectionable,  cliiefly  in  consequence  of  its 
retarding  the  ebullition  of  the  water,  since  the  deposit  is  a  very  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat,  and  therefore  impedes  the  transmission  of  heat  from  the 
fire  to  the  water;  hence  the  common  practice  of  introducing  around  stone 
or  marble  into  the  kettle,  in  order,  by  its  perpetual  rolling,  to  prevent  the 
particles  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  forming  a  compact  layer     In  steam 
boilers  however,  even  more  serious  inconvenience  than  loss  ot  time  some- 
times arises  if  this  deposit  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  to  form  a 
thick  layer  of  badly  conducting  material  on  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  smce 
the  latter  is  then  liable  to  become  red  hot,  and  should  the  incrustation 
happen  to  crack,  and  allow  the  water  to  reach  the  red  hot  metal,  so 
violent  a  disengagement  of  steam  follows,  that  boUers  have  been  known 
to  biu-st  under  the  sudden  pressure.    But  even  though  this  calamity  be 
escaped,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  boHer  is  very  much  lucreased  m  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  this  deposit,  since  its  hardness  often  renders 
it  necessary  to  detach  it  with  the  hammer,  much  to  the  injury  of  the  iron 
boUer-plates,  which  are  also  subject  to  increased  oxidation  and  corrosion, 
in  consequence  of  the  high  temperature  Avhich  the  incrustation  permits 
them  to  attain  by  preventing  their  contact  with  the  water.    Many  propo- 
sitions have  been  brought  forward  for  the  prevention  of  these  incrusta- 
tions;  some  substances  have  been  used  of  Avhich  the  action  appears  to 
be  purely  mechanical,  in  preventing  the  aggregation  of  the  deposited 
particles.    Clay,  saw-dust,  and  other  matters  have  been  employed  with 
this  view ;  but  the  action  of  sal-ammoniac,  which  has  also  been  ioimd 
efficacious,  must  be  explained  upon  purely  chemical  principles.     W  hen 
this  salt  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  mutual  decomposition  ensues 
resulting  in  the  production  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  ot 
ammonia,  of  which  salts  the  former  is  very  soluble  m  water,  while  the 
latter  passes  off  in  vapour  with  the  steam.*  _ 

The  deposit  formed  in  boilers  fed  with  sea  water  consists  chiefly  oi  sul- 
phate of  lime  and  hydrate  of  magnesia,  the  latter  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium  present  m  sea  water. 

The  incrustations  formed  in  cisterns  and  pipes  by  hard  water  are  also 
produced  by  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  deposited  m  consequence 
of  the  escape  of  the  free  carbonic  acid  which  held  them  m  solution.  Many 
interesting  natural  phenomena  may  be  explained  upon  the  same  prmcipie. 
The  so-caUed  petrifying  springs,  in  many  cases,  owe  their  remarkable 
properties  to  the  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  hme  dissolved  m 
carbonic  acid  which  they  contain;  when  any  object,  a  basket  lor  ex- 
ample, is  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  action  of  these  waters,  it  becomes 
coated  with  a  compact  layer  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  thus  appears  to 
have  suffered  conversion  into  limestone.  The  celebrated  waters  of  the 
Sprudel  at  Carlsbad,  of  San-Filippo  in  Tuscany,  and  of  Saint  AUyre 
in  Auvergue,  are  the  best  instances  of  this  kind. 

The  stalactites  and  stalagmites, f  which  are  formed  in  certain  caverns 
or  natural  grottoes  (fig.  45),  allbrd  beautiful  examples  of  the  gradual 
separation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid. 
Each  drop  of  water,  as  it  trickles  through  the  roof  of  the  cavern,  becomes 
siirrouuded  with  a  shell  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  length  of  which  is 
prolonged  by  each  drop  as  it  falls,  till  a  stalactite  is  formed,  varymg  m 

*  Solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  of  alkaline  carbonates,  and  avsenites,  are  also  occa- 
sional! v  employed  to  prevent  the  formation  of  incrustations  ,n  boilers. 
'   t  From  <rT«X«?™,  to  drov  ;  o-raXay/K.,  a 
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Fig.  45.— Stalactite  cavern. 


colour  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  are  separated 
fi'om  the  water  together  with  the  carbonate  of  lime  (such  as  the  oxides 
of  iron  and  vegetable 
matter) ;  and  as  each  drop  ^  gk.s<«^  ■ 
falls  from  the  point  of  the 
stalactite  upon  the  floor  of 
the  cavern,  it  deposits 
there  another  shell  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which 
grows,  like  the  upper  one, 
but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  forms  a  stalag- 
mite, thus  adorning  the 
grotto  with  conical  pUlars 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the 
oriental  alabaster,  varie- 
gated with  red  and  yellow, 
and  applicable  to  orna- 
mental purposes. 

When  water  which  has 
been  boiled  forsometimeis 
compared  with  unboUed  water  from  the  same  source,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
become  much  softer,  and  this  can  now  be  easUy  explained,  for,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  having  separated  from  the 
water,  the  latter  is  not  capable  of  decomposing  so  large  a  quantity  of  soap. 
The  amount  of  hardness  which  is  thus  destroyed  by  boiling  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  temporary  hardness,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  j^ermanent 
hardness  due  to  the  soluble  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  which  still  remain 
in  the  boiled  water.  It  is  customary  with  analytical  chemists,  in  report- 
ing upon  the  quality  of  natural  waters,  to  express  the  hardness  by  a  cer- 
tam  number  of  degrees  which  indicate  the  number  of  grains  of  challc  or 
carbonate  of  lime  which  would  be  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid,  in  order  to  render  its  hardness  equal  to  that  of  the 
water  examined,  that  is,  to  render  it  capable  of  decomposing  an  equal 
quantity  of  soap.  Thus,  when  a  water  is  spoken  of  as  having  16  degrees 
hardness,  it  is  implied  that  16  grs.  of  carbonate  of  lime  dissolved  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  containing  carbonic  acid,  would  render  that  gallon  of 
wateT  capable  of  decomposing  as  much  soap  as  a  gallon  of  the  water  under 
consideration. 

The  utility  of  a  water  for  household  purposes  must  be  estimated,  there- 
lore,  not  merely  according  to  the  total  number  of  degrees  of  hardness 
which  It  exhibits,  but  also  by  the  proportion  of  that  hardness  which  may 
be  regarded  as  temporary,  that  is,  which  disappears  when  the  water  is 
1    1  /i  hardness  of  the  New  Eiver  water  amounts  to 

nearly  15  degrees,  that  of  the  C4rand  Junction  Company  to  U  degrees,  and 
yet  these  waters  are  quite  applicable  to  household  uses,  since  their  hard- 
ness is  reduced  by  boiling  to  about  5  degrees.  It  has  l)cen  ascertamed 
tnat  every  degree  of  hardness  in  water  gives  rise  to  a  waste  of  about  10 

fli  '  ""^rlm  "  ^^'^'■^  ^''^^^"^  ^'^^^'''^  employed,  and  lienco  the  use  of  100 
{,auons  ot  Ihames  or  New  Eiver  water  in  washing  will  be  attended  with 
uic  loss  oi  about  2  lbs.  of  soap  ;  this  loss  is  reduced,  however,  to  about 
ono-tlnrd  when  tlio  temporary  liardness  has  been  destroyctl  by  boiling. 
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48  ACTION  OF  WATEU  ON  LEADEN  CISTERNS. 

The  addition  of  washing  soda  (carbonate  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Z 

temporary,  bnt  also  the  permanent  hardness  J^^^,      ^^.^^      ^  de- 
=,nlnhates  of  lime  and  magnesia  m  the  water,  for  both  these  salts  are  cie 
coSsed^  of  soda,  which  separates  the  hme  and  mag- 

3 Ti^solnble  carbonates,  while  sulphate  of  soda  remains  dissolved  in 
tCV™  The  household  practice  of  boiling  the  water,  and  adding  a 
MrwashincTsoda,  is  therefore  very  eificacious  m  removing  the  hard- 
B  s     cSfs  process  for  softening  waters  depends  upon  the  neutrahsa- 
?'on"of  the  fi-ee  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  water  by  the  addition  of  a 
,Z  nL^i\fvaf  lime  -  the  lime  thus  added  combmes  with  the  free 
:^^^.^:^X^^^^^on.ie  of  lime  so  produced  separates  together 
S^?he  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which  were  P--of  y/^t-^J 
solution  by  the  free  carbonic  acid ;  this  process,  therefore,  affects  chiefly 
tL  temporary  hardness  ;  moreover,  the  earthy  carbonates  which  are  sepa- 
atewL  remove  from  the  water  a  P-^ion  of  the  orga^^^ 
which  it  contains,  and  thus  effect  a  very  important  P/^'^^^*  . 
water  under  treatment  is  mixed,  in  large  tanks,  with  a  due  P^PO^'ti^n  of 
Hme  previouslv  diffused  through  water  (the  quantity  necessary  having 
bTen  determined  by  preUminary  experiment),  and  the  mixture  allowed  to 
settle  until  perfectly  clear,  when  it  is  drawn  off  into  reservoirs  t 

Waters  which  are  turbid  from  the  presence  of  clay  m  ^  ^t^^  ol  sus 
pension,  are  sometimes  purified  by  the  addition  of  ^'^ifX^^^ll^! 
ilum  or  sulphate  of  alumina,  when  the  alumina  is  Pf  ^Jf  ^^^^^^J^y  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
bonate  of  lime,  and  carries  down  with  it  mechanicaUy  the  suspended  clay, 
leaving  the  water  clear.  , ,  j-„ 

The"or^«mc  contained  in  waters  maybe  ^^S^*^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

solved  from  the  earth,  with  which  it  has  come  in  <?o^t^'^^' ^^^XS 
from  the  decomposition  of  plants,  or  it  may  be  animal  ^^^te^^^^^^^^^ 
either  from  the  animalcules  and  fish  natm-aUy  existing  m  t^  oi  &om  the 
sewaae  of  towns,  and,  in  the  case  of  weU  waters,  from  surface  diainage 
It's  a  pret?;^  neraliy  received  opinion  that  such  of  tl-Be  organic  ma  ters 
;  are  very  susceptible  of  chemical  change  have  .^J™^^f  f  ^^^P^,!^. 
the  system  of  persons  drinking  the  water,  and  it  is  now  ^^ua ;  in 
aminhig  water  as  to  its  fitness  for  consumption,  o  ascertam        ^^^f  «J 
the  organic  matter  is  in  a  changeable  condition,  by  d-^^^/^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
aid  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  the  amount  of  oxygen  neces 
sary  to  effect  its  conversion  iato  more  stable  forms  diarrhoea 
It  is  believed,  upon  good  medical  authority,  that  ^^^ol^^-'^^^'l/^J"^^^^^ 
are  propa-ated  by  certain  spores  or  rjerms,  which  are  present  in  the  eva 
cuatCs  of  persons  suffering  from  those  maladies,  and  are  conveyed  into 
water  which  is  allowed  to  become  contaminated  by  sewage. 

44  One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  taken  into  account  m 
estimating  the  qualities  of  a  water  is  its  action  upon  lead,  since  this  metal 
S  unfortunately  so  generally  employed  for  the  storage  and  transmission  of 
atefand  else's  frequently  occul-  in  which  the  health  has  T^e-  seriov.1^^ 
iniured  by  repeated  small  doses  of  compounds  of  lead  taken  m  water 
Xh  has  been  kept  in  a  leaden  cistern.  If  a  piece  of  bnght  freshly 
Tcrap  d  lead  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  speedily  becomes  tarnished  from  the 
fSrtion  of  a  thin  film  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  produced  by  the  action  of 

r,  ^  an        4-       Na  0  CO       =        Na,0 .  SO,       +       CaO .  CO,. 
Sul£?e-onU?K.  CavKeofV  Sulphate  of  soda.  Carbonate  of  hme. 

t Xcld  No.  Kiver  water  avo  softencl.  In  thi«  way,  to  3»-...  ov  to  a  lowcv  pon.t 
than  by  an  hour's  boiUng. 
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the  atmosplieric  oxj-geii ;  this  oxide  of  lead  is  soluble  in  water  to  some 
extent,  and  hence,  when  lead  is  kept  in  contact  with  water,  the  oxygen 
which  is  dissolved  in  it  acts  upon  the  metal,  and  the  oxide  so  produced 
is  dissolved  by  the  water ;  but,  fortunately,  different  waters  act  with  very 
difierent  degrees  of  rapidity  upon  the  metal,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  substances  which  they  contain. 

The  film  of  oxide  which  forms  upon  the  siu-face  of  the  lead  is  in- 
soluble, or  nearly  so,  in  water  containing  much  suljjhate  or  carbonate  of 
lime,  so  that  hard  waters  may  generally  be  kept  without  danger  in  leaden 
cisterns ;  but  soft  waters,  and  those  which,  contain  nitrites  or  nitrates, 
should  not  be  drunk  after  contact  with.  lead.  Nearly  all  waters  which 
have  been  stored  in  leaden  cisterns  contain  a  trace  of  the  metal,  and  since 
the  action  of  this  poison,  in  minute  doses,  \;pon  the  system  is  so  gradual 
that  the  mischief  is  often  referred  to  other  causes,  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  lead  should  be  discarded  altogether  for  the  construction  of  cisterns. 

Mineral  waters,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  are  simply  spring  waters 
containing  so  large  a  quantity  of  some  ingredient  as  to  have  a  decided 
medicinal  action.  They  are  differently  named  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  predominating  constituent.  Thus,  a  chalybeate  water  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  a  salt  of  the  oxide  of  iron  (usually  the  carbonate  dis- 
solved by  free  carbonic  acid) ;  an  acidulous  water  is  distinguished  by  a 
large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  well  exemplified  in  the  celebrated 
Seltzer  water  ;  a  sulphureous  or  hepatic  water  has  the  nauseous  odoiu-  due 
to  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  Harrogate  water  is  emi- 
nently sulphureous.  Saline  waters  are  such  as  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  some  salt ;  thus  the  saline  springs  of  Cheltenham  are  rich  in  common 
•salt  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  wMch  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  become 
brown  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  deposit  a  rusty  sediment  which  con- 
sists of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  with  the  oxide  of  iron  existing  in  the  carbonate.* 

45.  Sea  toater  contains  the  same  salts  as  are  found  in  waters  from  other 
natural  sources,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  very  large  proportion  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  (common  salt).  A  gallon  of  sea  water  contains  usually 
about  2500  grains  of  saline  matter,  of  which  1890  grains  consist  of  common 
salt.  The  circumstance  that  clothes  wetted  with  sea  water  never  become 
perfectly  dry  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  chloride  of  magnesium  present 
in  the  water,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  tendency  to  deliquesce  or  become 
damp  in  moist  air.  There  are  two  elements,  bromine  and  iodine,  winch 
are  found  combined  with  metals  in  appreciable  quantity  in  sea  water, 
though  they  are  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence  in  other  waters  derived  from 
natural  sources. 

4G.  By  disHllatiun,  pure  water  may  be  obtained  from  most  spring  and 
river  water.'*. 

(Definition. — Distillaiion  is  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  a  vapour, 
and  its  recondensation  into  the  liquid  form  in  another  vessel.) 

Fig.  46  represents  the  ordinary  form  of  still  in  common  u.so,  in  wliich  A  is  a  copper 
Ijoiler  containing  the  water  to  ho  distiilod  ;  H  the  head  of  the  .still,  which  lifts  out  at 
0,  and  IS  connected  hy  the  neck  C  with  the  worm  D,  a  tin  pipe  coiled  round  in  the 
nin     and  issuing  at  F.    Tlio  steam  from  the  boUer,  passing  into  the  worm,  is  con- 

•2(FeO.C'0,,)     +     O     +     H,0     =     Vafi^.Wfi      +  2C0, 

Ciirbonale  of  iron.  Water.        IlyilrnU..!  sesniil-      o,„,„„nic  nol.l. 

(ixldc  o(  troll. 

D 
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DISTILLATION. 


,      J  .    .1    T    -1  „4.„*o  VainfT  pnnlpd  bv  the  water  in  contact  with  the  worm  ;  this 

"It^Lffom  of°  CrSuSdMillation  of  water  and  other  liquids  is  shown  in 
fig^47     A  isTstopp^ied  retort,  the  neck  of  which  fits  into  the  tube  oj^a  ^-J-^^ 

consists  of  a  glass 
tube  (C)  fitted  by 
means  of  corks  into 
a  glass,  copper,  or 
tinned  iron  tube 
(D),  into  which  a 
stream  of  cold  water 
is  passed  by  the 
funnel  E,  the  heated 
water  running  out 
through  the  upper 
tube  F.  The  water 
furnished  by  the 
condensation  of 
the  steam  passes 
through  the  quilled 
receiver  G,  into  the 
flask  H.  Heat  is 
gradually  appUed 
to  the  retort  by  a 
ring  gas-burner. 

Many  special  precautions  are  requisite  in  order  to  obtain  absolutely  pure 
distilled  water  for  refined  experiments,  but  for  ordinary  purposes^  the  com- 
mon methods  of  distillation  yield  it  in  a  sufficiently  pure  condition.^ 

The  saline  matters  present  .in  the  water  are  of  course  left  behind  m  the 
still  or  retort.    Sea  water  is  now  frequently  distilled  on  board-ship  when 


Fig.  47. — Distillation — Liebig's  condenser. 


fresh,  water  is  scarce.  The  vapid  and  disagreeable  taste  of  distilled  Avater, 
which  is  due  to  its  having  been  deprived  of  the  dissolved  air  during  the 
distillation,  is  remedied  by  tlie  use  of  Normandy's  apparatus,  whicli  pro- 
vides for  the  restoration  of  the  expelled  air. 

•  A  rosette  gas-burner  (K)  on  Bunsen's  principle  is  very  convenient  for  a  small  still  of 
tills  description. 
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47.  The  physical  projaerties  of  water  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
detailed  description.  Its  specific  gi'avity  in  the  liquid  state  is  =  1,  being 
taken  as  the  standard  to  wliich  the  specific  gravities  of  liquid  and  solid 
bodies  are  referred. 

(Definition. — ^The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  or  solid  body  is  its  weight 
as  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  pure  water  at  60°  F., 
15°-5  C.) 

Water  assumes  the  solid  form,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  at  32°  F. 
(0°  C),  and  may  be  obtained  in  six-sided  prismatic  crystals.  Snow  con- 
sists of  beautiful  stellate  groupings  of  these  crystals.  Ice  has  the  specific 
gravity  0'9184.  In  the  act  of  freezing,  water  expands  very  considerably, 
so  that  174  volumes  of  water  at  60°  F,  become  184  volumes  of  ice.  The 
breakage  of  vessels,  splitting  of  rocks,  &c.,  by  the  congelation  of  water, 
are  due  to  this  expansion.  Water  passes  off  in  vapour  at  all  tempera- 
tures, the  amount  of  vapour  evolved  in  a  given  time  of  course  increasing 
with  the  temperature.    The  boiling  point  of  water  is  212°  F.  (100°  C.) 

(Definition. — The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  is  the  constant  tempera- 
ture indicated  by  a  thermometer,  immersed  in  the  boiling  liquid  in  the 
presence  of  a  coil  of  platinum  wire,  to  facilitate  disengagement  of  vapour, 
and  at  a  pressure  of  30  in.  (762  mm.)  Bar.) 

At  and  above  212°  F.  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  (30  in.  Bar.), 
water  is  an  invisible  vapour  of  specific  gravity  0-622  (air  -  1).  One  cubic 
inch  of  water  at  60°  F.  becomes  1696  cubic  inches  of  vapour  at  212°  F. 

48.  Binoxide  ox  peroxide  of  hydrogen  or  oxijgenated  water,  HjOj.  This  compound 
is  not  met  with  in  nature,  nor  has  it  any  important  useful  application  in  the  arts. 
It  has  recently,  however,  acrLuii-ed  some  importance  as  a  medicinal  agent,  and  it 
possesses  very  great  interest  for  the  student  of  chemical  philosophy,  because  it  helps 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  elements. 

To  prepare  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  some  baryta  (BaO)  is  heated  in  a  current  of 
oxygen,  when  it  becomes  converted  into  the  peroxide  of  barium  (BaOg).  If  this  be 
powdered,  suspended  in  water,  and  acted  upon  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
water  becomes  charged  with  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  ;  BaOj  +  H^O  -I-  CO^  = 
BiiO .  CO2  +  HgOj.  The  carbonate  of  baryta  is  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  clear 
solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  poured  off. 

If  a  little  powdered  l)inoxide  of  manganese  be  thrown  into  the  solution,  brisk 
effervescence  will  ensue  from  the  escape  of  oxygen,  which  may  be  recognised  by  the 
usual  test  with  a  partly  extingiiished  match.  The  biuoxide  of  manganese  does  not 
appear  to  be  decomposed  in  this  experiment,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  being  derived 
from  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  dissolved  in  the  water,  which  is  immediately  decom- 
posed, by  contact  with  the  binoxide  of  manganese,  into  water  and  free  oxygen.  If  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  be  poured  into  a  cylinder  partly  filled  with  the 
liquid,  it  will  cause  a  rapid  evolution  of  oxygen,  derived  not  only  from  the  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  but  from  the  permanganic  acid,  the  red  colour  of  which  disappears, 
because  it  becomes  reduced  to  a  lower  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  usual  method  of  preparing  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  a  pure  state,  consists  in 
decomposing  the  peroxide  of  barium  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  under  certain 
precautions  to  avoid  the  decomposition  of  the  very  unstable  peroxide  of  hydroo-cii 
Its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation  BaO^  +  2HC1  =  HjO^  +  BaCl„.  The 
chloride  of  barium  is  removed  from  the  solution  by  the  cautious  addition  of  sulphate 
ui''  ."'"'^'^  precipitates  the  barium  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  the  silver  as 
chloride  o  silver,  thus,  BaCl^  +  Ag.O.SOj  =  2AgCl  +  RaO.SO,.  The  precipitates 
are  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  clear  liquid  evaporated  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of 
the  air-pump  over  a  dish  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  absorb  the  water,  which  evaporates  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  peroxide.  The  pure  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  a  syrupy  liquid 
?,  •''IJ-  f?J;  l'4f>3,  with  a  very  slight  chlorous  odour.  Its  inost  rcmaikablo  feature  is 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  decomposed  into  water  and  oxygen.*    Even  at  70°  F. 

•  The  presence  of  n  little  free  acid  renders  it  rather  more  stable,  whilst  froo  alkali  has 
iiie  opposite  efTeet.  A  Holution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  containing  a  littlo  hydrochloric 
ac'ul,  13  now  Hold  for  medicinal  and  pliotogrnphic' usea. 
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OZONE. 


weather.    At  212  .^^^^  decompose^^^  ^.^.^^^  attraction  for  oxy- 

tiirct:e%ti£S^rtion  0^^^^^^^  of  hydrogen  without  any  chemical 

gen,  will  cause  tne  (^ecouiL  u  ^  noticed  above  that  the  bmoxide  of  manganese 

alteration  of  the  metal  Its    .^^^^^t^  ^  ^^^^  surprising 

tsl7l"Zt%U^t^e^^V^^^^^  °-de  o'/silver.  If  a  drop  of  peroxide  of  hydro- 
eUect  IS  that  ^"i^n  taKo  i  ^^^^     ^  powder,  decomposition 

gen  be  allowed  to  faU  iipon  o^^^^^c e  ^ud  great  evolution  of  heat,  the  oxide  of  silver 
^^Jiu'o^^^rZ^^Sf  metallic  silver.    The  oxides  of  gold  and 

P'Sirre?relXunarrcha^^^^  formerly  described  as  catalu^c 

aciTlfare  1  o^^g  ne  ally  accounted  for  by  the  hjToth.5sis  that  the  oxygen  in  the 
oSro'f  silvei  &c.,  exists  in  a  condition  different  from  that  of  the  second  atom  of 
oxygen  in  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  that  these  two  conditions  of  oxygen 
K  a  chenvical  attraction  for  each  other,  similar  to  that  which  exists  between 
different  elements.  If  the  oxygen  in  the  oxide  of  silver  be  represented  as  e  ectro- 
«  S  ox""en  see  5),  as  its  relation  to  the  metal  would  lead  us  to  expect  and 
the  second  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  be  represented  as  electro- 
;iV^'^oxyge^,  the  mutual  decomposition  of  the  two  compounds  might  be  repre- 
sented  by  the  eq^uation, 


Ag.O 


H,00 


Ag2    +    H„0   +  00, 


This  would  support  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  train  of  reasoning 
at  page  36,  that  the  molecule  or  ultimate  particle  of  free  oxygen  is  really 
composed  of  two  atoms. 

49  Ozone.— This  is  the  name  given  to  a  modified  form  of  oxygen,  of  the  true 
nature  of  which  there  is  still  some  doubt,  as  it  has  never  been  obtained  unmixed  with 
ordinary  oxygen,  but  it  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  three  atoms  of  oxygen 
(occupying  three  volumes),  to  produce  a  molecule  of  ozone  (occupying  two  yolumes). 
Just  as  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (H„0,),  maybe  regarded  as  formed  by  the  combination  of 
a  molecule  of  water  (H^O)  with  an  atom  of  oxygen,  so  ozone  ina.y  be  viewed  as  a 
combination  of  a  molecule  of  oxygen  (0^)  with  an  atom  of  oxygen.  It  would  then  be 
half  as  heavy  again  as  ordinary  oxygen,  and  experiment  has  shown  that  its  rate  ot 
diffusion  is  in  accordancs  with  this  view. 

It  derives  its  name  from  its  peculiar  odour  (J'?=",  to  smell).  Oxygen  appears  to  be 
capable  of  assuming  this  oao?wscfZ  condition  under  various  circumstances,  the  principal 
of  which  are,  the  passage  of  silent  electric  discharges.t  and  the  contact  with  sub- 
stances (such  as  phosphorus)  undergoing  slow  oxidation  in  the  presence  ot  water. 
A  minute  proportion  of  the  oxygen  obtained  in  the  decomposition  of  water  by 
the  galvanic  current  also  exists  in  the  ozonised  condition,  as  may  be  perceived  by  its 
odour. 

The  use  of  Siemens'  induction  tube  (fig.  48)  affords  the  readiest  method  of  demon- 
strating the  characteristic  properties  of  ozone.    This  apparatus  consists  of  a  tube  (A) 

coated  internally  with  tin- 
foil (or  silvered  on  the  in- 
side), and  surrounded  with 
another  tube  (B),  which  is 
coated  with  tin-foil  on  the 
outside.  When  the  inner 
and  outer  coatings  are 
placed  in  connexion  with 
the  wires  of  an  induction 
coil  by  means  of  the  screws 
(CD),  and  a  stream  of  air 
or  oxygen  is  passed  through 
(E)  between  the  two  tubes, 
a  strong  odour  is  perceived 
at  the  orifice  (F)._ 

One  of  the  best  chemical  tests  for  ozone  is  a  damp  mixture  of  starch  with  iodide 

*  Such  inexplicable  changes  as  this  are  sometimes  included  under  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  catoZi/sw,  or  decomposition  by  contact.  ,  , 

t  Tt  is  the  odour  of  ozone  which  is  perceived  in  working  an  ordinary  electrical  machine. 


Fig.  48.  — Tube  for  ozonising  air  by  induction. 
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of  ijotassiiim.  100  grains  of  starch  are  well  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  a  measured 
ounce  of  cold  water,  and  the  mixture  is  slowly  poured  into  live  ounces  of  boiling 
water  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  occasional  stirring.  The  thin  starch-paste  thus 
obtained  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium 
are  added,  the  mixture  being  well  stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  If  this  mixture  be 
brushed  over  strips  of  white  cartridge  paper,  these  will  remain  unchanged  in 
ordinary  air  ;  but  when  they  are  exposed  to  ozonised  air  (such  as  that  which  has 
passed  through  the  induction  tube),  they  will  immediately  assume  a  blue  colour. 
The  ozonised  oxygen  being  more  active,  or  endowed  with  more  powerful  chemical 
attractions  than  ordinary  oxygen,  abstracts  the  potassium  from  the  iodide  of 
potassium  (KI),  and  sets  free  the  iodine,  which  has  the  specific  property  of  impart- 
ing a  blue  colour  to  starch.  The  intensity  of  the  blue  tint  is  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  iodine  liberated,  and  therefore  to  that  of  the  ozonised  oxygen  pre- 
sent, and  hence,  by  reference  to  a  standard  scale  of  colours  previously  agreed  upon, 
the  ozone  may  be  expressed  in  degrees.  The  result,  however,  is  affected  by  so  many 
trifling  circumstances,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  determinations  of  the  quantity 
of  ozone  are  to  be  considered  trustworthy.  If  the  ozonised  air  issuing  from  F  be 
passed  into  a  solution  of  indigo  {sulphindigotic  acid  largely  diluted)  the  blue  colour 
wiU  soon  disappear,  since  the  ozone  oxidises  the  indigo,  and  gives  rise  to  products 
which,  in  a  diluted  state,  are  nearly  colourless.  Ordinary  oxygen  is  incapable  of 
bleaching  indigo  in  this  manner.  If  the  ozone  is  passed  through  a  tube  of  vul- 
canised caoutchouc,  this  will  soon  be  perforated  by  the  corrosive  effect  of  the  ozone, 
whilst  ordinary  oxygen  would  be  without  effect  upon  it. 

If  the  ozone  from  F  be  made  to  pass  slowly  through  a  glass  tube  heated  in  the 
centre  by  a  spirit-lamp,  it  will  be  found  to  lose  its  power  of  affecting  the  iodised 
starch-paper,  the  ozone  having  been  reconverted  into  ordinary  oxygen  under  the 
influence  of  heat.  A  temperature  of  300°  P.  is  sufladent  to  efiect  this  change.  It 
has  been  observed  that  a  given  volume  of  oxygen  diminishes  when  a  portion  of  it  is 
converted  into  ozone  by  the  silent  electric  discharge,  and  that  it  regains  its  original 
volume  when  the  ozone  is  reconverted  by  heat,  proving  that  the  ozonised  form  of 
oxygen  is  denser,  or  occupies  less  space  than  the  ordinary  form. 

When  a  measured  volume  of  pure  oxygen  was  ozonised  by  the  silent  electric  dis- 
charge until  its  volume  had  decreased  by  one-twelfth,  and  the  ozone  thus  formed  was 
absorbed  by  turpentine,  it  was  found  that  two  volumes  of  ozone  had  been  pro- 
duced from  three  volumes  of  oxygen. 

On  shaking  the  ozonised  oxygen  with  mercury,  the  latter  became  partly  converted 
into  oxide,  and  the  ozone  disappeared,  but  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  volume  of 
the  oxygen,  for  (2  vols,  ozone)  0^0  +  Hgj  =  HggO  +  0^  (2  vols.).  Ozonised  oxygen 
is  deozonised  when  passed  through  a  tube  filled  with  bmoxide  of  manganese,  which 
also  decomposes  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

By  placing  a  freshly-scraped  stick  of  phosphorus  (scraped  under  water  to  avoid 
inflammation)  at  the  bottom  of  a  quart  bottle,  with  enough  vvater  to  cover  half  of  it, 
and  loosely  covering  the  bottle  with  a  glass  plate,  enough  ozone  may  be  accumu- 
lated in  a  few  minutes  to  be  readily  recognised  by  the  odour  and  the  iodised  starch. 

The  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  is  found  to  contain,  besides  the  phos- 
phorous acid  formed  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  the  phosphoras,  some  peroxide  of 
liydrogen,  whence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  formation  of  ozone  is  due  to  tlie 
flecomposition  of  a  molecule  of  oxygen  into  electro-negative  oxygen,  which  combines 
with  another  molecule  of  oxygen  to  form  ozone,  and  electro-positive  oxygen,  which 
combines  with  a  molecule  of  water  to  form  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Thus, 

O2    -f    00    -f    H.,0    =    II2OO    +    O2O  . 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  circumstance,  that  peroxide  of  hydrogen  appears 
to  be  produced  in  every  case  where  ozo7ie  is  formed  in  the  presence  of  water. 

If  a  few  drops  of  ether  be  poured  into  a  quart  beaker  (lig.  49),  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  vicinity  of  a  flame,  and  pieces  of  iodised  starcli-paper  and  blue  litmus 
imper  be  suspouded  upon  a  glass  rod  laid  across  the  mouth  of  the  beaker,  they 
wi  1  be  found  uualfected  liy  the  mixture  of  ether  vapour  and  air  ;  but  if  a  hot  glass 
rod  be  plunged  into  the  beaker,  the  heated  ether  vapour  will  undergo  oxidation, 
produoing  acid  vapours,  wliich  redden  the  blue  litmus,  whilst  the  fornialion  of 
ozone  will  bo  indicated  by  the  blue  iodised  starch.* 

Lther  and  essential  oils,  such  as  turpentine,  slowly  absorb  oxygen  froni  the  nir, 

•  Tlio  oxygen  obtained  by  the  action  of  warm  sulphuric  acid  on  biiioxidc  of  barium 
resembles  ozone  in  its  odour  and  action  on  tlie  iodised  starch-paper. 
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Fig.  49. 


of  potassium  and  starch  ;  hence  they  weie^^^  ^^^jf^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

stance     Thus,  ozone  imparts  a  blue  colour  to  the 
resin  of  qucdacum,  but  the  old  turpentine  or  ether 
will  not  do  so.     If  a  little  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
be  dissolved  in  ether,  it  exhibits  the  same  property 
as  the  ether  which  has  absorbed  oxygen  from  the 
air   and  it  is,  therefore,  sometimes  called  '  ozonic 
ether  "    The  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in 
ether  (obtained  by  shaking  the  aqueous  solution  ot 
the  peroxide  with  ether)  is  employed  by  Dr  Day 
for  the  recognition  of  blood-stams.    Contact  with 
blood  decomposes  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
oxygen  which  is  liberated  is  capable  of  bluing 
^uaiacum  resin.    Accordingly,  if  a  blood-stam  be 
nioistened  with  tincture  of  guaiacum  (a  solution  ot 
the  resin  in  spirit  of  wine),  and  afterwards  with 
the  ethereal  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (ozonic 
ether),  it  acquires  an  intense  blue  colour,  which  may 
be  detected,  even  on  a  coloured  fabric,  by  pressing  a  piece  of  white  blottmg-paper 

"^OzoSe  has  attracted  much  notice   because  a  f^^^^,     °P^7,°^^  ^ 

Z  TJt^j  condition  of  the  air    This  idea  is  encoui^ed  by  tWircumstan^^^ 
that  no  indications  of  ozone  can  be  perceived 

so  many  oxidisable  substances  to  consume  the  active  .o^yS'^^' 7^^^^^*  J^^'L^.'L'^j^^f^ 
open  country  and  at  the  sea-side  does  give  evidence  of  its  Pi'^^ff^^f. 
assert  that  their  experiments  have  demonstrated  the  very  important  fact  that  a  poition 
of  the  oxygen  developed  by  growing  plants  is  m  the  ozonised  form. 

ATMOSPHEEIC  ATE. 

50.  Atmosplieric  air  consists  cMefly  of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  with  one- 
fifth  of  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  very  smaU  proportions  of  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia.  Vapour  of  water  is  of  course  always  present  in  the 
atmosphere  in  varying  proportions.  Since  the  atmosphere  is  the  recep- 
tacle for  aU  gaseous  emanations,  other  substances  may  be  ^discovered  in 
it  by  very  minute  analysis,  but  in  proportions  too  smaU  to  nave  any  per- 
ceptible influence  upon  its  properties.  Thus  marsh-gas  or  light  carburetted 
hydrogen,  sulphui-etted  hydrogen,  and  sulphm-ous  acid,  can  otten  be 
traced  in  it,  tbe  two  last  especially  in  or  near  towns.  _ 

Although  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  at  a  given  spot  may  be 
much  diminished,  and  that  of  carbonic  acid  increased,  by  processes  ol 
oxidation  (such  as  respiration  and  combustion)  taking  place  there,  the 
operation  of  wind  and  of  diffusion  so  rapidly  mixes  the  altered  air  with 
the  immensely  greater  general  mass  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  variations 
in  the  composition  of  air  in  different  places  are  very  sUght.  Thus  it  has 
been  found  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  m  the  centre  of  Man- 
chester was,  at  most,  only  0-2  per  cent,  below  the  average. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  generally  pre- 
sent in  atmospheric  air  are — 


Volumes. 

Weiglits. 

Nitrogen,  .       .       •  • 
Oxygen,    .       ■       •  • 

79-19 
20-81 

76-99 
23-01 

100-00 

100-00 
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The  proportion  of  aqueous  vapour  may  be  stated,  on  the  average,  as  1  -4 
per  cent,  by  volume,  or  0-87  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  air.  The  carbonic 
acid  may  be  generally  estimated  at  0-04  per  cent,  by  volume,  or  0-06  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  the  air. 

The  relative  proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  air  may  be  exhibited  by  sus- 
pending a  stick  of  phosphorus  upon  a  wire  stand  (A,  fig.  50)  in  a  measured  volume  ot 
ah-  coulined  over  water.  The  cylinder  (B)  should 
liave  been  previously  divided  into  five  equal  spaces 
by  measiu-ing  water  into  it,  and  marking  each  space 
by  a  thin  Une  of  Brunswick  black.  After  a  few 
hours,  the  phosphorus  will  have  combined  with  the 
•whole  of  the  oxygen  to  form  phosphorous  acid,  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  water,  leaving  four  of  the  spaces 
occupied  by  nitrogen. 

The  same  result  may  be  arrived  at  in  a  much 
shorter  time  by  burning  the  phospliorus  in  the  con- 
fined portion  of  air. 

A  fragment  of  phosphorus,  dried  by  careful  pres- 
sure between  blotting  paper,  is  placed  upon  a  con- 
venient stand  (A,  fig.  51)  and  covered  with  a  tall 
jar,  having  an  opening  at  the  top  for  the  insertion  of 
a  well-fitting  stopper  (which  should  be  greased  with 
a  little  lard),  and  divided  iato  seven  parts  of  equal 
capacity.  The  jar  should  be  placed  over  the  stand  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water 
may  occupy  the  two  lowest  s]Daces  into  which  the  jar  is  divided.  The  stopper  of  the 
jar  is  furnished  with  a  hook,  to  which  a  piece 
of  brass  chain  (B)  is  attached,  long  enough  to 
touch  the  phosphorus  when  the  stopper  is 
inserted.  The  end  of  this  chain  is  heated  in 
the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  the  stopper  tightly 
fixed  in  its  place.  On  allowing  the  hot  chain 
to  touch  the  phosphorus,  it  bursts  into  vivid 
combustion,  filling  the  jar  with  thick  white 
fumes,  and  covering  its  sides,  for  a  few  moments, 
with  white  flakes  of  phosphoric  acid.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment,  the  water  in 
the  jar  will  be  depressed,  in  consequence  of  the 
expansion  of  the  air,  due  to  the  heat  produced 
in  the  burning  of  the  phosphorus,  but,  pre- 
sently, when  the  combustion  begins  to  decline, 
the  water  again  rises,  and  continues  to  do  so 
until  it  has  ascended  to  the  line  (C),  so  as  to 
occupy  the  place  of  one-fifth  of  the  air  employed 
in  the  experiment.  The  phosphorus  will  then  have  ceased  to  burn,  the  white  flakes 
upon  the  sides  of  the  jar  will  have  acquired  the  appearance  of  drops  of  moisture,  and 
the  fumes  will  have  gradually  disappeared,  until,  in  the  course  of  half-an-liour,  the 
air  remaining  in  the  jar  will  be  as  clear  and  transparent  as  before,  the  whole  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  having  been  absorbed  by  the  water.  The  jar  should  now  be  sunk  in 
water,  so  that  the  latter  may  attain  to  the  same  level  without  as  within  the  jar.  On 
removing  the  stopper,  it  will  be  found  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  jar  will  no  longer 
support  the  combustion  of  a  taper. 

In  the  rigidly  accurate  determination  of  the  relative  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  in  the  air,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  guard  against  any  error  arising  from 
the  presence  of  the  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia.  With  this  view,  Dumas  and 
Boussingault,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  exact  knowledge  of  the  com- 
position of  the  air,  caused  it  to  pass  through  a  series  of  tubes  (A,  fig.  52)  containing 
potash,  in  order  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid,  then  through  a  second  series  (B),  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  to  absorb  the  ammonia  and  water  ;  the  purified  air  then  passed  through 
a  glass  tube  (C)  filled  with  bright  copper  heated  to  redness  in  a  charcoal  furnace, 
which  removed  the  whole  of  the  oxygen,  and  the  nitrogen  passed  into  thelargeglobe(N). 

Both  the  tube  ((;ontaining  the  copper)  and  the  globe  wore  carefully  exhausted  of 
air  and  accurately  weighed  before  the  experiment ;  on  (connecting  the  globe  and  tlio 
tube  with  the  purifying  apparatus,  and  slowly  opening  the  stop-cooks,  the  nros.sure 
of  the  external  air  caused  it  to  How  through  the  series  ot  tubes  into  the  globe  aestiucd 


Fig.  60. 
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to  receive  the  uitrogen.  When  a  considerable  quautity  ot  air  liad  pass^jd  in,  the  stop- 
cocks were  again  closed,  and,  after  cooling,  the  weight  of  the  globe  was  accurately 
determined.  The  difference  between  this  weight  and  that  ol  the  empty  globe^before 
the  experiment,  gave  the  weight  of  the  nitrogen  which  had  entered  the  globe,  but 
this  did  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  analysed  air,  lor  the 


Fig.  52.  -Exact  analysis  of  air. 

tube  containing  the  copper  had,  of  course,  remained  full  of  nitrogen  nt^  the  close  of 
the  experiment.  This  tube  having  been  weighed,  was  attached  to  the  air-pump,  the 
nitrogen  exhausted  from  it,  and  the  tube  again  weighed  ;  the  difference  between  the 
two  weighings  furnished  the  weight  of  the  nitrogen  remaining  in  the  tube,  and  was 
added  to  the  weight  of  that  received  in  the  globe.  The  oxygen  was  represented  by 
the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  exhausted  tube  containing  the  copper,  which  was 
partially  converted  into  oxide  of  copper,  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
passed  through  it. 

The  calculation  of  the  result  of  the  analysis  is  here  exemplified  :— 

Weight  of  Grains. 
Globe  (N)  with  nitrogen  (at  the  conclusion),  .       .       .  3076 
Exhausted  globe  (at  the  commencement),       .       .       .  3000 


Nitrogen  received  into  the  globe,      .       .       •  76 

Tube  (C)  with  residual  nitrogen  (at  the  conclusion). 
Exhausted  tube  (at  the  conclusion). 

Nitrogen  remaining  in  the  tube. 
Add  nitrogen  received  into  the  globe. 

Total  nitrogen  in  the  air  analysed, 

Exhausted  tube  (C)  with  oxidised  copper  (at  the  conclusion), 
, ,  , ,  m  etallic  copper  (at  the  commencem  eut) , 


2574 
2573 

1 
76 


77 


2573 
2550 

23 


The  ratio 


Oxygen  in  the  air  analysed,  .... 

of  the  nitrogen  to  the  oxygen,  therefore,  is  that  of  23  N  ;  77  0,  or  1  N  : 
3-347  0.  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  air  purified  irom 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  contain  77  parts  of 
nitrogen  and  23  parts  of  oxygen. 

51.  The  nitrogen  remaining  after  tlie  removal 
of  tlie  oxygen  from  air  in  the  above  experiments 
was  so  called  on  account  of  its  presence  in  nitre 
(saltpetre  KISTOg).  In  physical  properties  it  re- 
sembles oxygen,  but  is  somewhat  lighter  than 
that  gas,  its  specific  gravity  being  0'9713. 

Tliis  difTerence  in  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  gases 
is  well  exhibited  by  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig. 
53.  A  jar  of  oxygen  (0)  is  closed  with  a  glass  plate,  and 
placed  upon  the  table.  A  jar  of  nitrogen  (N),  also  closed 
with  a  glass  plate,  is  placed  over  it,  so  that  the  two 
gases  may  come  in  contact  when  the  glass  plates  are 
removed.  The  nitrogen  will  float  for  some  seconds 
above  the  oxygen,  and  if  a  lighted  taper  be  quickly 
introduced  through  the  neck  of  the  upper  jar,  it  will  be 
extinguished  in  passing  througli  the  nitrogen,  and  will 
bo  rekindled  brilliantly  when  it  reaches  the  oxj'gen  in 
Fig.  53.  the  lower  jar. 
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It  might  at  first  sight  appear  surprising  that  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
though  of  ditlerent  specific  gravities,  should  exist  in  uniform  proportions 
in  all  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  unless  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination  ; 
but  an  acquaintance  with  the  property  of  diffusion  (see  13)  possessed  by 
gases  teaches  us  that  gases  loill  mix  luiih  each  other  in  opjMsition  to  gravi- 
tation, and  lohen  mixed  will  always  remain  so. 

It  was  shown  by  Graham  that  a  partial  separation  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in 
air  may  be  eiiected,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  at  patre 
18,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  difi'erence  in  their  rates  of  diffusion.  He  devised, 
however,  a  more  convenient  process,  founded  upon  the  dialijtic  passage  of  the  gases 
through  caoutchouc,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  absorption  of  the  gas  by  the  solid 
material  upon  one  side,  and  its  escape  on  the  other. 

A  bag  («,  fig.  54)  is  made  of  a  fabric  composed  of  a  layer  of  caoutchouc  betweqji 
two  layers  of  silk,  such  as  that  employed  for  waterproof  garments  ;  a  piece  of  carpet 
IS  placed  inside  the  bag  to  keep  the  sides  apart, 
and  the  edges  of  the  bag  are  made  perfectly  air- 
tight with  solution  of  caoutchouc.  To  main- 
tain a  vacuum  within  the  bag,  it  is  supported 
by  the  rod  v,  and  attached  to  SprengcVs  air- 
pump,  in  which  a  stream  of  mercury,  allowed 
to  flow  from  a  fuunel  (/)  down  a  tube  (c)  six 
feet  long,  draws  the  air  out  of  the  bag,  through 
a  lateral  tube  {h),  until  all  the  air  is  exhausted, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  barometer  tube  b,  the 
lower  end  of  which  dips  into  a  cistern  of  mer- 
cury. When  the  mercury  in  this  tube  stands 
at  almost  exactly  the  same  height  as  the  stan- 
dard barometer,  the  exhaustion  is  complete. 

If  a  test-tube  {cl)  filled  with  mercury  be  now 

inverted  over  the  end  of  the  long  tube  c,  which 

IS  bent  upwards  for  that  purpose,  the  bubbles 

of  air  which  are  drawn  through  the  sides  of  the 

vacuous  bag,  and  carried  down  the  long  tube 

by  the  little  pistons  of  liquid  mercury  as  they 

fall,  will  pass  up  into  the  test-tube;  when  the 

latter  is  filled  with  the  gas,  its  mnuth  is  closed 

with  the  thumb,  withdrawn  from  the  mercury 

and  a  match  with  a  spark  at  the  end  inserted, 

when  the  spark  will  burst  out  into  flame, 

showing  that  the  specimen  of  air  collected  is 

much  richer  in  oxygen  than  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric  air.    The  overflow  tube  cj  delivers 

the  mercuiy  which  is  to  be  returned  to  the 

funnel  /. 

The  dialytic  passage  of  oxvgen  through 
caoutchouc  into  a  vacuum  is  twice  as  rapi.l  as 
that  of  nitrogen,  so  that  the  air  collected  in  the 
tnbe  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the 
external  air. 

billy :;'SS,|:r3  1Z7:.  ?'T^''  T^'^'iV^  ^^""^  unconnected  with  the  dillusi- 
gas  and  0  U?e  solir  I'^^ktl ^'••'""'''^l  ^'-^ture  of  the 
exemnliM,  ri  1  .1  connected  with  the  occlusion  of  gases  bv  solids 

by  hydS.  at  tKdinn^^^^  or  plat  „u,n,  which  arc  quite  impermeable 

walls^atTgh  Lnix^ra^         temperature,  will  allow  it  to  pass  rapidly  through  their 

proved  tl  iV""?^^  ^  Tueclianical  mixture  of  its  component  gases  is  amply 
S  h/  '^•'•^"^^t^ncc  tliat  it  possesses  all  the  properties  whiclx 
wouk  bo  predicted  for  a  w,ixiwe  of  these  gases  in  such  proportions  j 
^a^^^nnf  ''1^°''''^"'''  of  a  c/ifimvV.«/  covrjmmd  is,  that  its  properties 

cannot  be  foreseen  from  those  of  its  constituents 


Fig.  54.— Spreugel's  pump. 
Dialysis  of  air. 


r-g  CARBON. 

CAEBON. 
C  =  12  parts  by  weight.* 

5,.  This  element  is  ^^'^y 
organic  sntetences.    IHe  oidmary  1*°'^'?^^^  °[  ^     ie  origin,  con- 
decideB  .tetter  a  ^-^f^^^J'^^Z  t^^i  obser^g  -hetta  any 
sists  in  heat.ng  it        ^^'^fj'^' iZrhn  iimtim)  ensues. 

blatoing  from  '^l><''''''Zl  TS<^is  ^o  mJ.r  M™-"  "^P'* 
Pew  elements  are  capable  ol  f'^l^f^,,^^i^tUdiamo7ld,opBlvi<>, 

carbon.  It  is  met  ^^^^^^"^^iT^  uSead"  elvety  and  porous  i. 
carbon.  ,       .  •,  ,  the  forms  of  diamond, 

interest  in  chemical  f  ^^^"^  ^^^J^fX^  tSf  si^^^^^^  of  the  ex- 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  ^J^^^^^f^^^^^^^^  fh-st  Skiing  of  it 

periments  reqtured  to  demonstrate  xte  t^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  .^^ 

Appears  to  have  heen  ohtamed  hy  New^  P^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

power  of  refracting  hght,  ^^^J^^^^^'^^^f  it  wonld  prove  to  be  corn- 
possessing  that  property  in  a  ^^f  '^^^^^^^^^  When  this  prediction 
'-tible.r-  —  as  a  marvellous 

was  verified,  the  burnm^  ui  aTinear  to  have  been  made  till 

experiment,  but  -o.  accurate  observat^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ,1,, 

1772,  when  Lavoisier  ^^^.^^'^amed  by  bmrnn  a  ^y^^  ^^^^ 

SeircoS^s-o»r^^^^^^^ 

'^':riJz..':z^^:^L::Lt^i^  a..o.  .  a  crysta- 

lised  state.  .  .^^ 

A  stiU  more  important  -suit  °f  tMs  e^^^^^^^^^  ^,?tLib™-f 

'^elSt^ ^-experiments  ^pon  the  syn^^^^^^^^  of  carbonic  acid  have  been  con- 
ducted  with  the  an-angement  i-epi^B^^^^^^  ^.^^^^^^^^      ^  ^1^^^.,,,!  vra. 

Within  the  P>-°?«l^"^*^i'^:f'^;a  i  and  containing  a  weighed  quantity 

placed  a  little  platmum  t^^y- ^'^^'^"^f  the  tube  was  connected  with  a  gas-holder  B, 
^of  fragments  ot  diamond.  0^^^^^'^^^*  p„,ified  by  passing  through  the  tube  C, 
containing  o^ygf»^,'^^'°i' ^T^'  and  chlorine  which  it  might  contain) 

containing  potash  (to  '^J^^"^^,,",^,^'^^  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  m  D  and 
and  dried  by  passing  over  pumice  s^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^    ,^3  t„be  F, 

olLVei^^alrntct  IndCntSng  oxide  of  copper,  to  convert  into  carbon, 
t  :  Lie  occi.,ed  by  carh^  in  the  .r.  or  vapour  is  not  .no.n,  its  vapour  never 
Uaviug  been  obtained  in  a  measurable  foiui. 


SYNTHESIS  OK  CARBONIC  ACID. 
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iK  ul  auy  carbonic  oxide  which  might  have  been  formed  in  the  combustion  of  the 
diamond.  The  carbonic  acid  was  then  passed  over  pumice  soaked  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  G,  to  remove  any  traces  of  moisture,  and  afterwards  into  a  weighed  bulb- 
apparatus  H,  containing  solution  of  isotash,  and  two  weighed  tubes  I,  K,  containing, 


Fig.  55. — Exact  synthesis  of  carbonic  acid. 

respectively,  solid  hydrate  of  potash,  and  sulphuric  acid  on  pumice,  to  guard  against 
the  escape  of  aqueous  vapour  taken  np  by  the  excess  of  oxygen  in  its  passage 
through  the  bulbs  H.  The  increase  of  weight  in  H,  I,  K,  represented  the  carbonic 
acid  formed  in  the  combustion  of  an  amount  of  diamond  indicated  by  the  loss  of 
weight  suffered  by  the  platinum  tray,  and  the  difference  between  the  diamond  con- 
sumed and  the  carbonic  acid  formed  would  express  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  liad 


combnifd  witli  the  carbon.  A  largo  number  of  experiments  conducted  in  tliis  manner, 
ooth  with  diamond  and  graphite,  showed  that  12  parts  of  carbon  furnislicd  ■14  pai  t.s 
ot  carbonic  acid,  and  consumed,  therefore,  .'52  ])arts  of  oxygen. 

•  he  ordinary  mode  of  oxhiliiling  the  comlmstion  of  the  diamond  on  the  lecture 
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taWe,  consists  in  suspending  it  within  a  double  loojj  of  platinum  wire  a.taclied  to  an 
iron  wire  passing  through  a  deflagrating-collar,  and  heating  it  in  a  jet  ot  oxygen 
sent  through  a  gas  or  spirit  flame  (fig.  56).    As  soon  as  it  has  attained  a  white  heat, 
the  diamond  is  plunged  into  a  globe  of  oxygen,  and  after  burning  for  a  lew  seconUs, 
it  is  withdrawn,  and  a  little  lime-water  is  shaken  in  the  globe  to  produce  tlie  milky 
deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime.    It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  blowpipe  flame 
fuses  the  platinum  wire,  and  the  diamond  drops  out  before  it  can  be  immersed  in  the 
oxygen     A  more  convenient  arrangement  is  shown  in  tig.  oi. 
The  diamond  is  supported  in  a  short  helix  of  platinum  wire  A. 
which  is  attached  to  the  copper  wires  B  B,  passing  through  the 
cork  C    and  connected  with  the  terminal  wires  of  a  Grove  s 
battery  of  five  or  six  cells.    The  globe  having  been  filled  with 
oxygen  by  passing  the  gas  down  into  it  till  a  match  indicates 
that  the  excess  of  oxygen  is  streaming  out  of  the  globe,  the  cork 
is  inserted,  and  the  wires  connected  with  the  battery.    When  the 
^^^^-^       heat  developed  in  the  platinum  coil,  by  the  passage  of  the 
Wip.  fjT  current,  has  raised  the  diamond  to  a  full  red  heat,  the  connexion 

with  the  battery  may  be  interrupted,  and  the  diamond  will  con- 
tinue to  burn  with  steady  and  intense  brilliancy. 

To  an  observer  miacquainted  with  the  satisfactory  natm-e  of  this  de- 
monstration, it  would  appear  incredible  that  the  transparent  diamond,  so 
resplendent  as  to  have  been  reputed  to  emit  light,  should  be  identical  m 
its  chemical  composition  with  graphite  [jjliimhago  or  hlaclc  lead)  from 
which,  in  external  appearance,  it  differs  so  widely.    For  tHs  difference  is 
not  confined  to  their  colour ;  in  crystaUine  form  they  are  not  m  the  least 
alike,  the  diamond  occurring  generaUy  in  octahedral  crystals,  while  gi-a- 
phite  is  foimd  either  in  amorphous  masses  (that  is,  havuig  no  definite 
crystalline  form),  or  in  six-sided  plates  which  are  not  geometricaUy  aUied 
with  the  form  assumed  by  the  diamond.   Carbon,  therefore,  is  dmwrplwm 
or  occurs  in  two  distinct  crystalline  forms.    Even  in  weight,  diamond  and 
graphite  are  very  dissimUar,  the  former  having  an  average  specific  gravity 
of  3-5,  and  the  latter  of  2-3.    Again,  a  crystal  of  diamond  is  the  hardest 
of  all  substances,  whence  it  is  used  for  cutting  and  for  writing  upon  glass, 
but  a  mass  of  graphite  is  soft  and  easUy  cut  with  a  knife.    The  diamond 
is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  but  the  conducting  power  of  graphite 
renders  it  useful  in  the  electrotype  process.  ■,  i    t.  -i 

Diamonds  are  chieflv  obtained  from  Golconda,  Borneo,  and  the  ±.razils 
They  usually  occur  in  sandstone  rock  or  in  mica  slate.    The  hardness  ol 
the  diamond  renders  it  necessary  to  employ  diamond-dust  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  and  polishing  it,  which  is  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  revolving 
disk  of  steel,  to  the  surface  of  which  the  diamond-dust  is  apphed  m  the 
form  of  a  paste  made  with  oil.    The  crystal  in  its  natural  state  is  best 
fitted  for  the  purpose  of  the  glazier,  for  its  edges  are  usually  somewhat 
curved,  and  the  angle  formed  by  these  cuts  the  glass  deeply,  while  the 
angle  formed  by  straight  edges,  like  those  of  an  ordinary  jeweller's  dia-. 
niond,  is  only  adapted  for  scratchmg  or  writing  upon  glass.    Drills  with 
diamond  points  have  been  employed  in  tunnelling  through  hard  rocks. 
The  diamond-dust  used  for  polishing,  &c.,  is  obtained  from  a  dark  amor- 
phous diamond  found  at  Bahia  in  the  Brazils  ;  1000  ounces  annually  are 
said  to  have  been  occasionally  obtained  from  this  source.    When  burnt, 
the  diamond  always  leaves  a  minute  proportion  of  ash  of  a  yellowish 
colour  in  which  siUca  and  oxide  of  non  have  been  detected.    A  genuine 
diamond  may  be  known  by  its  combinmg  the  three  qualities  of  extreme 
hardness,  enabling  it  to  scratch  hardened  steel,  high  specific  gravity 
(3-53),  and  insolubility  in  hydrofluoric  acid. 
Although  the  diamond,  when  preserved  from  contact  with  the  air,  may 
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Lie  heated  very  strongly  in  a  furnace,  without  suffering  any  change,  it  is 
not  proof  against  the  iirtease  heat  of  the  discharge  taking  place  between 
two  carbon  points  attached  to  the  terminal  wires  of  a  powerful  galvanic 
Lattery.  If  the  experiment  be  performed  in  a  vessel  exhausted  of  air,  the 
diamond  becomes  converted  into  a  black  coke-like  mass  which  closely  re- 
sembles graphite  in  its  jDro^jerties. 

Graphite  always  leaves  jnore  ash  than  the  diamond,  consisting  chiefly 
of  tlie  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  with  particles  of  quartz,  and  some- 
times titanic  acid.  The  purest  specimens  are  those  of  compact  amor- 
phous graphite  from  Borrowdale  in  Cumberland ;  an  inferior  variety,  im- 
ported_  from  Ceylon,  is  crystalline,  being  composed  of  hexagonal  plates. 
Graphite  is  obtained  artificially  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron :  in  some 
cases,  a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  cast  iron  separates  in  cooling,  in  the 
form  of  crystalline  scales  of  graphite,  technically  called  kish.  'in  the 
grey  variety  of  cast  iron  these  scales  of  graphite  are  diffused  through  the 
mass  of  the  metal,  and  are  left  undissolved  when  the  iron  is  dissolved  by 
an  acid. 

Graphite  is  far  more  useful  than  the  diamond,  for,  in  addition  to  its 
application  in  black  lead  pencils,  and  for  covering  the  surface  of  ii'on  in 
order  to  protect  it  from  rust,  it  is  largely  employed,  in  admixture  with 
clay,  for  the  fabrication  of  the  black  lead  crucibles  or  blue  jmts,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  which  are  so  valuable  to  the  metallurgist,  for  their 
power  of  resisting  high  temperatures.  Graphite  is  also  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  lubricatmg,  to  diminish  friction  in  machinery,  and  for  facing 
or  imparting  a  fine  glazed  surface  to  gunpowder. 

(Anthracite  and  the  other  varieties  of  coal  will  be  described  in  a  sepa- 
rate section.) 

53.  Several  varieties  of  carbon,  obtained  by  artificial  processes,  are 
employed  in  the  arts.  The  most  important  of  these  are  Zam»  blade,  loood 
cliarcoaL  and  animal  charcoal. 

Lamp  hlaclc  approaches  more  nearly  in  composition  to  pure  carbon  than 
eitHer  ot  the  others,  and  is  the  soot  obtained  from  the  imperfect  combus- 
tion ot  resmous  and  tarry  matters  (or  of  highly  bituminous  coal),  from 
whicJi  source  it  derives  the  small  quantities  of  resin,  of  nitrogen,  and  sul- 
phur which  It  contains.  The  uses  of  this  substance,  as  an  ingredient  of 
pigments,  of  printing  ink,  and  of  blacking,  depend  evidently  more  upon 
us  black  colour  than  upon  its  chemical  properties. 

Wood  charcoal  presents  more  features  which  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
T^o&^y  Tl  'P°«i^«  properties,  as  of  the  influence 

mrftni   ^  .^J  ^'^°P*''^      obtaining  it,  upon  its  fitness  for  the 

particular  purpose  which  it  may  be  destined  to  serve 

wS%f  wood  be  heated  in  an  ordinary  fire,  it  is  speedily  con - 
Sernir.^f  '''''''f^T-  ^rey  ash  consisting  of  the  incombifstible 
n  such  Tl  contained ;  if  the  experiment  were  performed 

Z-Zt!  l'™'^"*^*'      combustion  of  the  wood  could  be 

woorlv  fiL        ^''''^^  \  ^'"'^"'^      "^"^i^'^  of  '^^^^onic  acid  and  water; 
voor  y  hbre  js  compo.sed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  (aH, A) 
nvtr  r  conjnnctio;  with  more  oxygen"  t 

and  wo?r  ^  ^/^'if  ^^rts  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  into  carbonic  acid 
1  iTwi  it!  V  ^nt^f  the  wood  be  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end, 
1^^!?    -u^^  impossible  to  reduce  it,  as  before,  to  an  asli,  for  a  mass  of 
cnarcoal  will  remain,  having  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  piece  of  M^ood  ; 
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in  tliis  case,  tlie  oxygen  of  the  air  not  having  been  aUowed  free  access  to 
the  wood,  no  true  combustion  has  taken  place,  but  the  wood  has  under- 
gone destructive  distillation,  that  is,  its  elements  have  arranged  them- 
selves under  the  influence  of  the  high  temperature,  into  diflerent  forms 
of  combination,  for  the  most  part  simpler  in  their  chemical  composition  than 
the  wood  itself,  and  capable,  unlilce  the  wood,  of  enduring  that  temperature 
without  decomposition  ;  thus,  it  is  merely  an  exchange  of  an  unstable  for 
a  stable  equilibrium  of  the  particles  of  matter  composing  the  wood. 

(Def.  Destructive  distillation  is  the  resolution  of  a  complex  substance 

into  simpler  forms  under  the  influence  of  heat,  out  of  contact  with  air.)  _ 

The  vapours  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  tube  will  be  found  acid 
to  blue  litmus  paper ;  they  have  a  peculiar  odour,  and  readily  take  fire 
on  contact  with  flame.  These  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  here- 
after, as  they  contain  some  very  useful  substances.  The  charcoal  which 
is  left  is  not  pure  carbon,  but  contains  considerable  quantities  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  with  a  little  nitrogen,  and  the  mineral  matter  or  ash  of 
the  wood. 

When  the  charcoal  is  to  be  used  for  fuel,  it  is  generally  prepared  by 
a  process  in  which  the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of  a  portion 
of  the  wood  is  made  to  effect  the  charring  of  the  rest.  With  this  view 
the  billets  of  wood  are  built  up  into  a  heap  (fig.  58)  around  stakes  driven 

into  the  ground,  a  passage 
being  left  so  that  the  heap 
may  be  kindled  in  the  centre. 
This  mound  of  wood,  which 
is  generally  from  30  to  40  feet 
in  diameter,  is  closely  covered 
with  turf  and  sand,  except  for 
a  few  inches  around  the  base, 
where  it  is  left  uncovered  to 
give  vent  to  the  vapour  of 
water  expelled  from  the  wood 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  jarocess. 
When  tbe  heap  has  been  kindled  in  the  centre,  the  passage  left  for  this 
purpose  is  carefully  closed  up     After  the  combustion  has  proceeded  for 

some  time,  and  it  is  judged  that 
the  wood  is  perfectly  dried,  the 
open  space  at  the  Ijase  is  also 
closed,  and  the  heap  left  to 
smoulder  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
when  the  wood  is  perfectly  car- 
bonised. 

Upon  an  average,  22  parts  of 
charcoal  are  obtained  by  this  pro- 
cess from  100  of  wood. 

A  far  more  economical  process 
for  preparing  charcoal  from  wood 
consists  in  heating  it  in  an  iron 
case  or  slip  (F,  fig.  59)  placed  in 
an  iron  retort  A,  from  which  the 
gases  and  vapours  are  conducted 
by  the  pipe  L  into  the  furnace  B,  where  they  are  consumed. 

On  the  small  scale,  the  operation  may  be  conducted  in  a  glass 


Fig.  58. — Charcoal  heap. 


Fig.  59.  —Charcoal  retort. 
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retort,  as  shown  in  fig.  GO,  where  the  Avater,  tar,  and  naphtha  are 
deposited  in  the  globular-  receiver,  and  the  inflammable  gases  are  collected 
over  water. 

The  infusibihty  of  the  charcoal  left  by  wood  accounts  for  its 
very  great  porosity,  upon  which  some  of  its  most  remarkable  and 
useful  properties  depend.  The  application  of  charcoal  for  the  purpose 
of  ''sweetening"  fish  and  other  food  in  a  state  of  incipient  putre- 
faction haS'  long  been  practised,  and  more  recently  charcoal  has 
been  employed  for  deodorising  all  kinds  of  putrefying  and  offensive 
animal  or  vegetable  matter.  This  property  of  charcoal  depends  upon 
its  power  of  absorbing  into  its  pores  very  considerable  quantities  of 
the  gases,  especially  of  those  which  are  easily  absorbed  by  water.  Thus, 
one  cubic  inch  of  charcoal  is  capable  of  absorbing  about  100  cubic 
inches  of  ammonia  gas  and  50  cubic  inches  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
both  which  are  conspicuous  among  the  offensive  residts  of  putrefac- 
tion. This  condensation  of  gases  by  charcoal  is  a  mechanical  effect,  and 
does  not  involve  a  chemical  ' 
combination  of  the  charcoal 
with  the  gas  ;  it  is  exhibited 
most  powerfully  by  char- 
coal which  has  been  re- 
cently heated  to  redness  in 
a  closed  vessel,  and  cooled 
out  of  contact  with  air  by 
plunging  it  under  mercury. 
Eventually  the  offensive 
gases  absorbed  by  the  char- 
coal are  chemically  acted  on 

Jpntw        v"*^*^^  P"'"'-   ^  "^^^^'^        «f  ^oo'i  «liarcoal  absorbs 

neai  ly  1 0  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  and  when  the  charcoal  containing  the  gas 
thus  condensed  is  presented  to  another  gas  wliich  is  capable  of  undergohig 

Ti,  ^^'^^'"^^  ^^^^  converted  into  inodorous  pro- 

S  charcoal  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  containing  sul- 

phuretted hydrogen  gas,  it  condenses  within  its  pores  both  this  gas  and 


Fig.  60.— Distillation  of  wood. 


Fig.  61.  Fig,  62, 

the  atmospheric  oxygen,  whicli  ilien  converts  the  hydrogen  into  water 
(MjO)  and  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid  (SO.,). 

The  great  porosity  of  wood  charcoal  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  attiichiiig  a  \wc.o.  of 
ifiad  to  a  stick  of  charcoal  (fig.  01),  so  as  lo  sink  it  in  a  cylinder  of  water,  wliich  is 
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then  placed  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump.  On  exhausting  the  air,  innumeraLle  . 
bubbles  will  start  from  the  pores  of  the  charcoal,  causing  brisk  elfervescence.  If  a 
glass  tube  16  or  18  inches  long  be  thoroughly  filled  with  ammonia  gas  (fig.  62),  sup- 
ported in  a  trough  containing  mercury,  and  a  small  stick  of  recently  calcined  char- 
coal introduced  through  the  mercury  into  the  tube,  the  charcoal  will  absorb  the 
ammonia  so  rapidly  that  the  mercury  will  soon  be  forced  up  and  lill  the  tube, 
carryiuff  the  charcoal  up  with  it.  On  removing  the  charcoal,  and  placing  it  upon 
the  hand,  a  sensation  of  cold  will  be  perceived  from  the  rapid  escape  of  ammonia, 

^^By^exTOsing  a  f°a^^^^  of  recently  calcined  wood-charcoal  under  a -jar  filled  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  for  a  few  minutes,  so  that  it  may  become  saturated  vnth 
the  gas,  and  then  covering  it  with  a  jar  of  oxygen,  the  latter  gas  wiU  act  upon 
the  former  with  such  energy  that  the  charcoal  will  burst  into  vivid  combustion. 
The  iar  must  not  be  closed  air-tight  at  the  bottom,  or  the  sudden  expansion  may 
burst  it  Charcoal  in  powder  exposed  in  a  porcelain  crucible  may  also  be  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way.  It  should  be  pretty  strongly  heated  m  the  covered  cru- 
cible, and  allowed  to  become  nearly  cool  before  being  exposed  to  the  hydrosulphuric 

^''ciiarcoal  prepared  from  hard  woods  absorbs  the  largest  volume  of  gas.  Thus 
logwood  charcoal  has  been  found  to  absorb  111  times  its  volume  of  ammoniacal 
gas.  Charcoal  made  from  the  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  even  more  absorbent, 
although  its  pores  are  quite  invisible,  and  its  fractui-e  exhibits  a  semi-metallic  lustre. 

As  the  gases  -wliich.  are  evolved  in  putrefaction  are  of  a  poisonous  cha- 
racter, the  power  of  wood  charcoal  to  remove  them  acquires  great  practical 
importance,  and  is  applied  in  very  many  cases ;  the  charcoal  in  coarse 
powder  is  thicldy  strewn  over  matters  from  which  the  effluvium  proceeds, 
or  is  exposed  in  shallow  trays  to  the  air  to  be  sweetened,  as  in  the  wards 
of  hospitals,  &c.  It  has  even  been  placed  in  a  flat  box  of  wire  gauze  to 
be  fixed  as  a  ventilator  before  a  window  through  which  the  contaminated 
air  might  have  access,  and  respirators  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
have  been  found  to  afford  protection  against  poisonous  gases  and  vapours. 
The  ventilating  openings  of  sewers  in  the  streets  are  also  fitted  with 
cases  containing  charcoal  for  the  same  purpose.  Water  is  often  filtered 
through  charcoal  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  noxious  and  putrescent 
organic  matters  which  it  sometimes  contains.  For  all  such  uses  the  char- 
coal should  have  been  recently  heated  to  redness  in  a  covered  vessel  in 

order  to  expel  the  moisture  which  it  at- 
tracts when  exposed  to  the  air ;  and  the 
charcoal  which  has  lost  its  power  of  absorp- 
tion will  be  found  to  regaiji  it  in  great 
measure  when  heated  to  redness. 

This  power  of  absorption  which  char- 
coal possesses  is  not  confined  to  gases, 
for  many  liquid  and  solid  substances 
are  capable  of  being  removed  by  that 
agent  from  their  solution  in  water.  This 
is  most  readily  traced  in  the  case  of 
substances  which  impart  a  colour  to  the 
solution,  such  colour  being  often  removed 
by  the  charcoal ;  if  port  wine  or  infusion  of 
logwood  be  shaken  with  powdered  charcoal 
(especially  if  the  latter  has  been  recently 
heated  to  redness  in  a  closed  crucible),  the 
liquid,  when  filtered  through  blotting 
paper  (fig.  63),  will  be  found  to  have  lost  its  colour  ;  the  colouring  mat- 
ter however,  seems  merely  to  have  adhered  to  the  charcoal,  for  it  may 
be  'extracted  from  the  latter  by  treatment  with  a  weak  alkaline  liquid. 


Fiff.  63.— FOtration. 
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The  decolorising  poroer  of  wood  cliarcoal  is  very  feeble  in  comiDarison 
yfiih.   that   possessed    by   hone-Uach   or  animal   charcoal,   which  is 
obtained  by  heating  bones  in  vessels   from   which  the  air  is  ex- 
chided.    Bones  are  composed  of  about  one-third  of  animal  and  two- 
thii'ds  of  mineral  substances,  the  latter  including  phospliate  of  lime, 
which  amounts  to  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the  bone,  and  a  little 
carbonate  of  lime.   When  bone  is  heated,  as  in  a  retort,  so  that  air  is 
not  allowed  to  have  free  access  to  it,  the  animal  matter  undergoes 
destructive  distillation,  its  elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen— assuming  other  forms,  the  greater  part  of  the  three  last  elements, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  carbon,  escaping  in  different  gaseous  and 
vaporous  products,  while  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  carbon  remains 
behind,  intimately  mixed  with  the  earthy  ingredients  of  the  bone,  and 
constituting  the  substance  known  as  animal  charcoal.    The  great  differ- 
ence between  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  bone  and  of 
wood  deserves  a  passing  notice.    If  a  fi-agment  of  bone  or  a  shaving  of 
horn  be  heated  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  the  vapours  which  are 
evolved  will  be  found  strongly  alkaline  to  test-papers,  while  those  fur- 
nished by  the  wood  were  acid ;  this  difference  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly 
to  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  the  bone,  wood  being  nearly  free  from  that 
element ;  it  wiU  be  found  to  hold  good  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  results 
of  the  destructive  distillation  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters  containing 
much  nitrogen  are  alkaline,  from  the  presence  of  ammonia  (NHg)  and 
similar  compounds,  while  those  furnished  by  non-nitrogenised  substances 
possess  acid  characters  :  the  peculiar  odour  which  is  emitted  by  the  heated 
bone  is  characteristic,  and  affords  us  a  test  by  which  to  distinguish 
roughly  between  nitrogenised  and  non-nitrogenised  bodies. 

An  examination  of  the  charred  mass  remaining  as  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  action  of  heat  upon  bone,  shows  it  to  contain  much  less  carbon 
than  that  furnished  by  wood,  for  the  bone-charcoal  contains  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  its  weight  of  phosphate  (with  a  little  carbonate)  of  lime  ;  the 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  so  large  an  amount  of  earthy  matter  must 
be  to  extend  the  particles  of  carbon  over  a  larger  space,  and  thus  to  ex- 
pose a  gi-eater  siu-face  for  the  adhesion  of  colouring  matters,  &c.  This 
may  partly  help  to  explain  the  very  great  superiority  of  bone-black  to 
wood  charcoal  as  a  decolorising  agent,  and  the  explanation  derives  support 
from  the  circumstance,  that  when  animal  charcoal  is  deprived  of  its  earthy 
matter,  for  chemical  uses,  by  washing  with  hydrochloric  acid,  its  decolor- 
ismg  power  is  very  considerably  reduced.  The  application  of  this  variety 
of  charcoal  is  not  confined  to  the  chemical  laboratory,  but  extends  to 
manufacturing  processes.  The  sugar-refiner  decolorises  his  syrup  by  filter- 
ing it  through  a  layer  of  animal  charcoal,  and  the  distiller  employs  char- 
coal to  remove  the  empyreumatic  oils  with  which  distilled  spirits  are 
irequently  contaminated. 

Carbon  is  remarkable,  among  elementary  bodies,  for  its  indisposition  to 
enter  directly  into  combination  with  the  other  elements,  wlience  it  follows 
that  most  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  have  to  be  obtained  by  indirect 
processes.  This  element  appears,  indeed,  to  be  incapable  of  uniting  with 
any  other  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  this  circumstance  is  occasion- 
ally turned  to  useful  account,  as  when  the  ends  of  wooden  stakes  are 
charred  before  being  plunged  into  the  earth,  when  the  action  of  the 
atmospheric  oxygen,  which,  in  the  presence  of  moisture,  woidd  be  very 
active  m  effecting  the  decay  of  the  wood,  is  resisted  by  the  charcoal  into 
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wliich  the  external  layer  has  been  converted.    The  employment  of  black 
lead  to  protect  metaUic  surfaces  from  rust  is  another  apphcation  ot 
the  same  principle.    At  a  high  temperature,  however,  carbon  combines 
readUy  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  mth  some  of  the  metals   and  at  a 
very  higl^  temperature,  even  with  hydrogen.    The  tendency  of  carbon  to 
combine  with  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  heat  is  shown  when  a  piece 
of  charcoal  is  strongly  heated  at  one  point,  when  the  carbon  at  this  pomt 
at  once  combines  ^th  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  an.  (forming  car- 
bonic acid),  and  the  heat  developed  by  this  combustion  raises  the  neigh- 
boui-ing  particles  of  carbon  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  element  unites 
with  oxvc^en,  and  thus  the  combustion  is  graduaUy  propagated  throughout 
the  mass,  which  is  ultimately  converted  entirely  into  carbonic  acid  gas, 
nothing  remaining  but  the  white  ash,  composed  of  the  mineral  substances 
derived  from  the  wood  employed  for  preparing  the  charcoal.    It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  if  charcoal  had  been  a  better  conductor  of  heat,  it  would 
not  have  been  so  easHy  kindled,  since  the  heat  appHed  to  any  point  of 
the  mass  would  have  been  rapidly  diffused  over  its  whole  bulk,  and  this 
point  could  not  have  attained  the  high  temperature  requisite  for  its 
Ignition  untU  the  whole  mass  had  been  heated  nearly  to  the  same  degree; 
this  is  'actuaUy  found  to  be  the  case  in  charcoal  which  has  been  very 
strong  heated  (out  of  contact  with  air),  when  its  conducting  power  is 
greatly  improved,  and  it  kindles  with  very  great  difficulty.    The  calonfic 
value  of  carbon  is  represented  by  the  number  8080,  that  is,  1  gi-.  of  car- 
bon, when  burnt  so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid,  is  capable  of  raising  8080 

grs.  of  water  from  0°  C.  to  1°  C.  ,       -i  -un  i  <• 

A  given  weight  of  charcoal  will  produce  twice  as  much  available  lieat 
as  an  equal  weight  of  wood,  since  the  former  contains  more  actual  fuel 
and  less  oxygen,  and  much  of  the  heat  evolved  by  the  wood  is  absorbed 
or  rendered  latent  in  the  steam  and  other  vapours  wliich  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  heat  upon  it.  The  attraction  possessed  by  carbon  for  oxygen 
at  a  high  temperature  is  turned  to  account  in  metallurgic  operations,  when 
coal  and  charcoal  are  employed  for  extracting  the  metals  from  their  com- 
pounds with  oxygen.*  „  ,  .  ^  ^^  ^  Tf 
The  unchangeable  solidity  of  carbon  is  another  remarkable  feature.  It 
is  stated  that  some  approach  has  been  made,  at  extremely  high  tempera- 
tures, to  the  fusion  and  vaporisation  of  carbon,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  fairly  established  that  this  element  is  able  to  exist  in  any  other 
than  the  solid  form.  Nor  can  any  substance  be  found  by  the  aid  of 
which  carbon  may  be  brought  into  the  liquid  form  by  the  process  of 
solution,  for  although  charcoal  gi'adually  disappears  when  boiled  with 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  it  does  not  undergo  a  simple  solution,  but  is 
converted,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  into  carbonic  acid. 

54.  Coal. — The  various  substances  which  are  classed  together  under 
the  name  of  coal  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  carbon  as  a  largely 
predominant  constituent,  associated  with  smaller  quantities  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  certain  mineral  matters  which  compose  the 
ash.  Coal  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  a  pecuhar  decomposition  or 
fermentation  of  buried  vegetable  matter,  resultmg  in  the  separation  of  a 
large  proportion  of  its  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  marsh-gas  (CH^),  and 

*  Easily  reducible  oxides,  siicli  as  oxide  of  lead,  give  carbonic  acid  wlion  heated  witli 
charcoal;  2PbO  +  C  =  Pbj  +  COj,  but  oxides  ^vllich  are  not  easilj-- reducible,  such  ns 
oxide  of  ziuc,  give  carbonic  oxide  ;  ZnO  -t-  C  =  CO  +  Zn. 
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simaai'  compounds,  and  of  its  oxygen  in  tlie  form  of  carbonic  acid  (CO  ) 
the  carLon  accumulating  in  the  residue.    Thus,  cellulose  (C^H^^O^),  which 
constitutes  the  bullc  of  woody  fihre,  might  be  imagined  'to'  decompose 
according  to  the  equation  2 C„Hj„0,  =  5CH,  +  5 CO,  +  C,,  and  the 
occurrence  of  marsh-gas,  and  of  the  petroleum  hydrocarbons  of  similar 
composition,  as  well  as  of  carbonic  acid,  in  connection  with  deposits  of 
coal,  supports  this  account  of  its  formation.    Marsh-gas  and  carbonic 
acid  are  the  ordinary  products  of  the  fermentation  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  a  spontaneous  carbonisation  is  often  witnessed  in  the  "heatino-"  of 
damp  hay.    But  just  as  the  action  of  heat  upon  wood  produces  a  charcoal 
containing  small  quantities  of  the  other  organic  elements,  so  the  carbon- 
ising process  by  which  the  plants  have  been  transformed  into  coal,  has 
left  behind  some  of  the  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen;  the  last,  as'weU 
probably  as  a  little  of  the  sulphur,  having  been  derived  from  the  vegetable 
albumen  and  similar  substances  which  are  always  present  in  plants.  The 
chief  part  of  the  sulphiu-  is  generally  present  in  the  form  of  iron  pyrites, 
derived  from  some  extraneous  source.    The  examination  of  a  peat- boo-  is 
very  mstructive  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  coal,  as  affording^'ex- 
amples  of  vegetable  matter  in  every  stage  of  decomposition,  from  that  in 
which  the  organised  structure  is  still  clearly  visible,  to  the  black  carbon- 
aceous mass  which  only  requires  consolidation  by  pressure  in  order  to 
resemble  a  true  coal. 

The  three  principal  varieties  of  coal— lignite,  bituminous  coal,  and  an- 
thracite—present  us  with  the  material  in  different  stages  of  carbonisation; 
the  lignite,  or  brown  coal,  presenting  indications  of  organised  structure' 
and  contammg  considerable  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  whHe 
anthracite  often  contains  Uttle  else  than  carbon  and  the  mineral  matter  or 
ash.  The  foUowmg  table  shows  the  progressive  diminution  in  the  propor- 
tions of  hycbogen  and  oxygen  in  the  passage  from  wood  to  anthracite:— 

xir     1  Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Oxygen. 

J°<  ....        100  12-18  83  07 


Lignite, 
Bituminous  coal. 
Anthracite,  . 


100  9-85  55-67 

100  8-37  42-42 

100  6-12  21-23 

100  2-84  1-74 


The  combustion  of  coal  is  a  somewhat  complex  process,  in  consequence 
ot  the  re-arrangement  which  its  elements  undergo  when  the  coal  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  heat. 

As  soon  as  a  flame  is  applied  to  kindle  the  coal,  the  heated  portion 
undergoes  destructive  distillation,  evolving  various  combustible  gases  and 
vapoury  which  take  fire  and  convey  the  heat  to  remoter  portions  of  the 
coal  Whilst  the  elements  of  the  exterior  portion  of  coal  are  underc^oino- 
combustion,  the  heat  thus  evolved  is  submitting  the  interior  of  the  mass 
ro  destructive  distillation,  resulting  in  the  production  of  various  com- 
L^  /r^T  X  hydrogen.    Some  of  these  products,  such  as  marsh- 

ftlv  ^""^  (^=^4),  without  smoke;  while  others, 

like  benzole  (C,H„)  and  naphthaline  (GJl,),  which  contain  a  vei^  large 
proportion  ot  carbon,  undergo  partial  combustion,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  ol  carbon,  not  meeting  with  enough  heated  oxygen  in  the  vicinity 
xo  burn  It  entirely,  escapes  in  a  very  finely  divided  state  as  smoke  or 
soot,  which  IS  deposited  in  the  chimney,  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  small  quantities  of  other  products  of  the  distillation  of 
coal.    When  the  gas  has  been  expelled  from  tlie  coal,  there  remains  a 
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mass  of  coke  or  cinder,  which  burns  with  a  steady  glow  ^"^^  the  whole 
of  its  carbon  is  consumed,  and  leaves  an  ash,  consis  uig  of  the  Inderal 
substances  present  in  the  coal.  The  final  results  of  the  perfect  combus- 
tion of  coal  be  carbonic  acid  (CO,),  water  (H,0),  mtrogen,  a  htt  e 
sulphurous  acid  (SO.),  and  ash.  The  production  of  smoke  in  a  furnace 
sSd  with  coal  tay  be  prevented  by  charging  the  coal  in  small 
ranlrties  at  a  time  in  fLit  of  the  fire,  so  that  the  highly  carbonaceou 
vapc^nrs  must  come  in  contact  with  a  large  volume  of  heated  air  before 
reacW  the  chimney.  In  arrangements  for  consuming  the  smoke,  ho 
aSlffud  cTously  admitted  at  the  back  of  the  fire,  in  order  to  meet  and 
consume  tT^^  heated  carbonaceous  particles  before  they  pass  into  the 

''^SiTdifference  in  the  composition  of  the  several  varieties  of  coal  gives 
rise  to  a  great  difference  in  their  mode  of  bui'nmg. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  representative  speci- 
mens of  the  four  principal  varieties  :— 


Composition  of  Coal 

Lignite. 


Carbon, 

Hydrogeu, 

Nitrogen, 

Oxygen, 

Sulphur, 

AsTi,*  . 


66-32 
5-63 
0-56 

22'86 
2-36 
2-27 

100-00 


Bituminous 
Coal. 

78-57 
5-29 
1-84 
12-88 

0-  39 

1-  03 


Wigan  Cannel. 

80-06 
5-53 
2-12 
8-09 

1-  50 

2-  70 


Anthracite. 

90-39 
3-28 
0-83 
2-98 

0-  91 

1-  61 


100-00 


100-00 


100-00 


The  Hgnites  furnish  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gas  under  the  action  of 
heat,  and  therefore  burn  with  more  flame  than  the  other  varieties, 
leaving  a  coke  which  retains  the  form  of  the  original  coal ;  while  bitumi- 
nous coal  softens  and  cakes  together,— a  useful  property,  smce  it  allows 
even  the  dust  of  such  coal  to  be  burnt,  if  the  fire  be  judiciously  managed. 
Anthracite  (stone  coal  or  Welsh  coal)  is  much  less  easily  combustible 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  since  it  yields  but  Httle  gas  when  heated, 
it  usually  burns  with  little  flame  or  smoke.  This  variety  of  coal  is  so 
compact  that  it  >vill  not  usually  burn  in  ordinary  grates,  but  is  mucH 
employed  for  furnaces. 

55.  Carbon  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions, 
forming  the  compounds  known  as  carbonic  oxide  and  carhomc  acid,  the 
composition  of  which  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Oxides  of  Carbon. 


Parts  by 

weight. 

C 

0 

Carbonic  oxide, 

CO, 

12 

16 

Carbonic  acid. 

CO,, 

12 

32 

*  The  ash  of  coal  consists  chieHy  of  silica,  alumina,  and  pero.xide  of  iron. 
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Carbonic  Acid. 

COj    =    44  parts  by  weiglit    =    2  vols. 

56.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  carbonic  acid  is  a  component 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  usually  contains  about  four  volumes  of  carbonic 
acid  in  10,000  volumes  of  air.  This  carbonic  acid  is  chieiiy  formed  by 
the  operation  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  in  supporting  combustion  and 
respiration. 

All  substances  used  as  fuel  contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbon,  which, 
in  the  act  of  combustion,  combines  with  the  oxygen,  and  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

In  the  process  of  respiration,  the  carbonic  acid  is  formed  from  the 
carbon  contained  in  the  different  portions  of  the  animal  frame  to  which 
oxygen  is  conveyed  by  the  blood,  having  been  taken  up  by  the  latter  in 
passing  through  the  lungs,  where  it  gives  out,  in  exchange  for  the  oxygen, 
a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  union  of  a  former  supply  of 
oxygen  with  the  carbon  of  the  different  organs  to  which  the  blood  is 
supplied,  and  which,  as  they  are  constantly  corroded  and  destroyed  by 
this  oxidising  action  of  the  blood,  are  repaired  by  the  supply  of  food  taken 
into  the  body.  This  conversion  of  the  carbon  of  the  organs  into  carbonic 
acid  will  be  again  referred  to ;  it  will  be  at  once  evident  that  it  must  be 
concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  animal  heat. 

The  leaves  of  plants,  under  the  influence  of  light,  have  the  power  of 
decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  the  carbon  of  which  is 
applied  to  the  production  of  vegetable  compounds  forming  portions  of  the 
organism  of  the  plant,  and  when  this  dies,  the  carbon  is  restored,  after 
a  lapse  of  time  more  or  less  considerable,  to  the  atmosphere,  in  the  same 
form,  namely,  that  of  carbonic  acid,  in  which  it  originally  existed  there. 
If  the  plant  should  have  been  consumed  as  food  by  animals,  its  carbon 
will  have  been  eventually  converted  into  carbonic  acid  by  respiration ; 
the  use  of  the  plant  as  fuel,  either  soon  after  its  death  (wood),  or  after 
the  lapse  of  time  has  converted  it  into  coal,  will  also  consign  its  carbon 
to  the  air  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  Even  if  the  plant  be  left  to  decay, 
this  process  involves  a  slow  conversion  of  its  carbon  into  carbonic  acid 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.* 

Putrefaction  and  fermentation  are  also  very  important  processes  con- 
cerned in  restoring  to  the  air,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  the  carbon 
contained  in  dead  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  Although,  in  a  popular 
sense,  these  two  processes  are  distinct,  yet  their  chemical  operation  is  of 
the  same  kind,  consisting  in  the  resolution  of  a  complex  substance  into 
simpler  forms,  pi-oduced  hy  contact  loith  some  other  sidjstance  in  a  state  of 
chemical  cliange.  The  discussion  of  the  true  natixre  of  the  process  (which 
is  even  now  somewhat  obscure)  would  be  premature  at  this  stage,  and  it 
Will  suffice  for  the  present  to  state  that  carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  simjsler 
forms  into  wliich  the  carbon  is  converted  by  the  metamorphosis  which 
ensues  so  quickly  upon  the  death  of  animals  and  vegetables. 

*  In  the  dark,  according  to  Boussingaxdt,  plants  evolve  carlionic  acid.  Ho  found  tliat 
a  aciuare  metre  (.39-37  inches  square)  of  oleander  leaves  decomposed,  in  sunlight,  on  an 
average,  M08  litre  (67-6  cubic  inches)  of  caHionic  acid  evei-y  hour  ;  whilst  the  same  extent 
of  leaf,  in  the  dark,  emitted  0-07  litre  (4'27  cubic  inches)  of  carbonic  acdd  in  the  hour. 
Rven  under  the  influence  of  light,  flowers  have  been  found  to  absorb  oxygen  and  evolve 
carbonic  acid. 
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The  production  of  carbonic  acid  in  combustion,  rcspirutiou,  and  fermentation,  may 
be  very  easHy  proved  by  experiment.    If  a  dry  bottle  be  placed  over  a  bunimg  wax 
^  taper  standing  on  the  table,  the  sides  of  the  bottle  will 

be  covered  with  dew  from  the  combu.stion  ot  the  hydrogen 
in  the  wax  ;  and  if  a  little  clear  lime-water  be  shaken  in 
the  bottle,  the  milky  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime  will 
indicate  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid.  ,  .  ^  ^ ,  , 
By  arranging  two  bottles,  as  represented  in  fig.  64,  and 
inspiring  through  the  tube  A,  air  will  bubble  through  the 
lime-water  in  B,  before  entering  the  lungs,  and  will  then 
be  found  to  contain  too  little  carbonic  acid  to  produce  a 
milkiness,  but  on  expiring  the  air,  it  will  bubble  through 
C,  and  will  render  the  lime-water  in  this  bottle  very  dis- 
tinctly turbid. 

If  a  little  sugar  be  dissolved  in  eight  or  ten  times  its 
weight  of  wann  (not  hot)  water,  in  the  flask  A  (fig.  65), 
and  a  little  dried  yeast,  previously  rubbed  down  with  water, 
added,  fermentation  will  commence  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
or  less,  and  carbonic  acid  may  be  collected  in  the  jar  B. 

57.  In  the  mineral  kingdom  free  carbonic  acid 
is  pretty  abundant.  The  gas  issues  from  the  earth 
in  some  places  in  considerable  quantity,  as  at  Nauheim,  where  there  is 
said  to  be  a  sprmg  exhaling  about  1,000,000  lbs.  of  the  gas  annuaUy. 
Many  spring  waters,  those  of  Seltzer  and  Pyrmont,  for  example,  are  very 
highly  charged  with  the  gas. 

Btit  it  occurs  in  far  larger  quantity  in  a  state  of  combination  with  hme, 
forming  the  immense  deposits  of  limestone,  marble,  and  chalk,  which 

compose  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  crust  of  the  globe. 
Carbonate  of  Ume  is  also 
met  with  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  Fish  shells  and 
pearls  contain  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  weight  of 
this  substance,  whilst  egg- 
shells contain  as  much  as 
nine-tenths  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

The  expulsion  of  the 
carbonic  acid  from  lime- 
stone (CaO.COa)  forms 
the  object  of  the  process 
of  lime  burning,  by  which 
the  large  supply  of  lime 
(CaO)  is  obtained  for  build- 


Fig.  65. 


ing  and  other  purposes.  But  if  it  be  required  to  obtain  tlie  carbonic  acid 
without  regard  to  the  lime,  it  is  better  to  decompose  the  carbonate  of  lime 
with  an  acid. 

Preparation  of  carhonic  add. — The  form  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
the  nature  of  the  acid  employed,  are  by  no  means  matters  of  indifference. 
If  dilute  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  upon  fragments  of  marble,  the  effer 
vescence  which  occurs  at  first  soon  ceases,  for  the  surface  of  the  marble 
becomes  coated  with  the  nearly  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime,  by  which  it  is 
protected  from  the  further  action  of  the  acid — 

CaO.  CO,    +    Iip.SO,    =    CaO.  SO,    +    110    +  CO,. 

Mai'blo.  Suliiiuu  ic  ncid.         Sulplialc  of  linn-. 
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if  the  marble  be  finely  powdered,  or  if  powdered  cbalk  be  employed,  each 
particle  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  will  be  acted  upon.  When  lumps  of 
carbonate  of  lime  are  acted  upon  by  hydrocliloric  acid,  there  is  no  danger 
that  any  will  escape  the  action  of  the  acid,  for  the  chloride  of  calcium 
produced  is  one  of  the  most  soluble  salts — 


CaO.CO^    +    2HC1    =  CaCl, 

Marble.  Hydrocliloric  acid. 


H,0 


CO, 


Chloride  of 
calcium. 


]?or  the  ordinary  purposes  of  experiment,  carbonic  acid  is  most  easily 
obtained  by  the  action  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  upon  small  frag- 
ments of  marble  (fig.  66),  the  latter  being 
covered  with  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
poured  in  through  the  funnel-tube.  The 
gas  may  be  collected  by  downward  dis- 
placement. 

58.  Properties  of  carbonic  acid. — Car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  invisible,  like  the  gases 
already  examined,  but  is  distinguished  by 
a  peculiar  pungent  odour,  as  is  perceived 
in  soda-water.  It  is  more  than  half  as 
heavy  again  as  atmospheric  air,  its  specific 
gravity  being  1"529,  which  causes  its  ac- 
cumulation near  the  floor  of  such  confined  spaces  as  the  Grotto  del  Cane, 
where  it  issues  from  fissures  in  the  rock. 

The  high  specific  gravity  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  sbown  by  pouring  it  into  a  light 
jar  attached  to  a  balance,  and  counterpoised  by  a  weight  in  the  opposite  scale 
(fig.  67). 


Fig.  66.  —Preparation  of  carbonic 
acid. 


Fig.  67. 

Another  favourite  illustration  consists  in  floating  a  soap-bubble  on  the  surface  of  a 
layer  of  the  gas  gr.ncratetl  in  the  largo  jar  (fig.  68),  by  pouring  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
upon  a  few  ounces  of  chalk  made  into  a  thin  cream  with  water. 

If  a  small  balloon,  made  of  collodion,  be  placed  in  the  jar  A  (fig.  69),  it  wUl  ascend 
on  the  admission  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  tube  B. 
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li' smoulderino-  brown  papur  be  liekl  at  the  mouth  of  a  jar,  like  that  in  tig.  69,  the 
!3moke  will  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  carbonic  aciil,  and  will  sink  with  it  on  re- 
moving the  stopper. 


Fig.  69. 

Tlie  power  whicii  carbonic  acid  possesses  of  extinguisliing  flame  is 
very  important,  and  lias  received  practical  application  in  the  case  of  burn- 
ing mines  wMcli  mnst  otherwise  have 
been  flooded  with  water.*  Many  at- 
tempts have  also  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  employ  this  gas  for  sub- 
duing ordinary  conflagrations,  but  their 
success  has  hitherto  been  very  partial. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  pure  nitro- 
gen is  also  capable  of  extinguishing 
the  flame  of  a  taper,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  gas  may  be  present  in 
air  without  affecting  the  flame,  whereas 
a  taper  is  extinguished  in  ah-  contain- 
ing one-eighth  of  its  volume  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  is  sensibly  diminished  in  bril- 
liancy by  a  much  smaller  ^jroportion 
of  the  gas. 

Tlie  power  of  extinguisliing  flame,  con- 
joined with  the  high  density  of  carbonic 
acid,  admit  of  some  very  interesting  illus- 
trations. 

Carbonic  acid  may  be  poured  from  some 
distance  upon  a  candle,  and  will  extinguish  it  at  once. 

A  large  torch  of  blazing  tow  may  be  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  jar,  fig.  68. 

Carbonic  acid  may  be  raised  in  a  glass  bucket  (fig.  70)  from  a  large  jar,  and 
poured  into  another  jar  the  air  in  which  has  been  previously  tested  with  a  taper. 

A  wire  stand  with  several  tapers  fixed  at  dillerent  levels  may  be  jjlaced  in  the 
jar  A,  fig.  71,  and  cai'bonic  acid  gradually  admitted  through  a  flexible  tube  connected 

*  All  gases  which  take  no  part  in  combustion  may  e.'ctinguish  flame,  even  in  the  presence 
of  au',  hy  absorbing  heat  and  reducing  the  temperature  below  the  burning-point. 


Fig.  70. 
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\\  ith  the  neck  of  the  jar,  tVoni  the  cistern  B,  a  hole  iu  the  cover  of  which  allows  air 
to  enter  it  as  the  gas  flows  out;  the  flame  of  each 
taper  will  gradually  expire  as  the  surface  of  the  car- 
boiiie  acid  rises  in  the  jar. 

A  jar  of  oxygen  may  be  placed  over  a  jar  of  oar- 
liouic  acid,  as  shown  iu  flg.  53,  and  a  taper  let  down 
through  the  oxygen,  in  which  it  will  bum  bril- 
liantly, into  the  carbonic  acid,  which  extinguishes 
it ,  and  if  it  be  quickly  raised  again  into  the  oxygen, 
it  will  rekindle  with  a  slight  detonation.  This  alter- 
nate extinction  and  rekindling  may  be  repeated  several 
times. 

On  accouut  of  this  extinguishiug  power  of 

"ivbonic  acid,  a  taper  cannot  continue  to  burn 

it  a  conlined  portion  of  air  until  it  has  ex- 
litiusted  the  oxygen,  but  only  until  its  com- 
bustion has  produced  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  to  extinguish  the  flame. 

To  demonstrate  this,  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  the  circumstance  that  phosphorus  will  continue 
to  burn  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid 


Fig.  71. 


Fig.  72. 


Upon  the  stand  A  (fig.  72) 
a  small  piece  of  phosphorus  is  placed,  and  a  taper  is  attached  to  the  stand 
Ijy  a  wire.  The  cork  B  fits  air-tight  into  the  jar,  and 
carries  a  piece  of  copper  wire  bent  so  that  it  may  be  heated 
by  the  flame  of  the  taper.  A  little  water  is  poured  into 
the  plate  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  fresb.  air.  If  the 
taper  be  kindled,  and  the  jar  placed  over  it,  the  flame 
will  soon  die  out;  and  on  moving  the  jar  so  that  the  hot 
wire  may  touch  the  phosphorus,  its  combustion  will  show 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  oxygen  still  remains. 

In  the  same  manner,  an  animal  can  breathe  a 
conlined  portion  of  air  only  until  he  has  charged 
it  with  so  much  carbonic  acid  that  the  hurtful  efi'ect 
of  this  gas  begins  to  be  felt,  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen  still 
remaining. 

If  the  air  contained  in  the  jar  A  (fig.  73),  standing  over  water,  be  breathed  two 
or  three  times  through  the  tube  B,  a  painful  sense  of  oppression  will  soon  be  felt  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  car- 
bonic acid.  By  immersing  a  deflagrating 
spoon  C,  containing  a  piece  of  burning  jihos- 
pnorus,  and  having  a  lighted  taper  attached, 
it  may  be  shown  that  although  there  is 
enough  carbonic  acid  to  extinguish  the  taper, 
the  oxygen  is  not  exhausted,  for  the  phos- 
phorus continues  to  burn  rapidly. 

Carbonic  acid  is  not  poisonous  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  but  acts  most 
injuriously  when  breathed,  by  offering 
an  obstacle  to  that  escape  of  carbonic 
acid,  by  diffusion,  from  the  blood  of 
the  venous  circulation  in  the  lungs, 
and  its  consequent  replacement  by  the 
oxygen  necessary  to  arterial  blood. 
Any  hindrance  to  this  interchange 
must  impede  respiration,  and  such 
hindrance  would,  of  course,  be  afforded 
py  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  air 
inhaled,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity. 


Fig.  73. 

'I'he  difference  in  constitution  and 
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temperament  in  individuals  makes  it  impossible  that  any  exact  general 
rule  should  be  laid  down  as  to  the  precise  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
which  may  be  present  in  air  without  injury  to  respiration,  but  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  breathe  for  any  length  of  time 
in  air  containing  more  than  rs-oo^^  (O'l  P^r  cent.)  of  its  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid.  . 

There  appears  to  be  no  immediate  danger,  however,  until  the  carbonic 
acid  amounts  to  -^^o^h.  (0-5  per  cent.),  when  most  persons  are  attacked  by 
the  languor  and  headache  attending  the  action  of  this  gas.  A  larger  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid  produces  insensibility,  and  air  containing  -j\th.  of 
its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  causes  suffocation.  The  danger  in  entering  old 
wells,  cellars,  and  other  confined  places,  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
this  gas,  either  exhaled  from  the  earth  or  produced  by  decay  of  organic 
matter.  The  ordiuary  test  applied  to  such  confined  au-  by  introducing  a 
candle  is  only  to  be  depended  upon  if  the  candle  burns  as  brightly  in  the 
confined  space  as  in  the  external  air;  should  the  flame  become  at  all  dim, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  enter,  for  experience  has  shown  that  combustion 
may  continue  for  some  time  in  an  atmosphere  dangerously  charged  with 
carbonic  acid. 

The  accidents  from  choke  dam])  and  after  damp  in  coal  mines,  and 
from  the  accumulation,  in  brewers'  and  distillers'  vats,  of  the  carbonic  acid 
resulting  from  fermentation,  are  also  examples  of  the  fatal  effect  of  this 
gas. 

The  air  issuing  from  the  lungs  of  a  man  at  each  expiration  contains 
from  3-5  to  4  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  in  100  volumes  of  air,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  breathed  again  without  danger.  The  total  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  evolved  by  the  lungs  and  skin  amounts  to  about  0-7  cubic  foot 
per  hour.  In  order  that  it  may  be  breathed  again  without  inconvenience, 
this  should  be  distributed  through  at  least  140  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air,  or  a 
space  measuring  5-2  feet  each  way.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  by  ventUation,  to  dilute  the  carbonic  acid  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  may  cease  to  impede  respiration.  This  becomes  the  more 
necessary  where  an  additional  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  supplied  by 
candles  or  gas-lights.  Two  ordinary  gas-burners,  each  consuming  three 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  will  produce  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  one  man, 
Fortunately,  a  natural  provision  for  ventilation  exists  in' the  circumstance 
that  the  processes  of  respiration  and  combustion,  which  contaminate  the 
air,  also  raise  its  temperature,  thus  diminishing  its  specific  gi-avity  by 

expansion,  and  causing  it  to  ascend 
and  give  place  to  fresh  air.  Hence 
the  vitiated  air  always  accumulates 
near  the  ceihng  of  an  apartment,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  afford  it  an 
outlet  by  opening  the  upper  sash  of 
the  window,  since  the  chimney  ven- 
tilates immediately  only  the  lower 
'  part  of  the  room. 


These  principles  may  be  illustrated  by 
some  very  simple  experiments. 
Fig.  74.  Two  quart  jars  (fig.  74)  are  filled  with 

carbonic  acid,  and  after  being  tested  with 
a  taper,  a  4  oz.  flask  is  lowered  into  each,  one  flask  containing  cold  and  the  other 
hot  water.    After  a  few  minutes,  the  jar  with  the  cold  flask  will  still  contain  enough 
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L  iubonic  acid  to  extinguisli  the  taper,  whilst  the  air  in  the  other  jar  will  support  com- 
bustion brilliantly. 

A  tall  stoppered  glass  jar  (fig.  75)  is  placed  over  a  stand,  upon  which  three  lighted 
tapers  are  lixed  at  difl'eront  heights.  The  vitiated  air,  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
jaf,  will  extinguish  the  uppermost  taper  first,  and  the  others  in  succession.  By 
quickly  removing  the  stopper  and  raising  the  jar  a  little  before  the  lowest  taper  has 
expired,  the  jar  will  be  ventilated  and  the  taper  revived. 

A  similar  jar  (fig.  76),  with  a  glass  cliimney  fixed  into  the  neck  through  a  cork  or 
piece  of  vulcanised  tubing,  is  placed  over  a  stand  with  two  tapers,  one  of  which  is 
near  the  top  of  the  jar,  and  the  other  beneath  the  aperture  of  the  chimney ;  if  a 
( levice  for  the  entrance  of  air  be  left  between  the  jar  and  the  table,  the  lower 
taper  will  continue  to  burn  indefinitely,  whilst  the  upper  one  will  soon  be  extin- 
i;uished  by  the  carbonic  acid  accumulating  around  it. 

In  ordinary  apartments,  tlie  incidental  crevices  of  the  doors  and  windows 
are  depended  upon  for  the  entrance  of  fresh  air,  whilst  the  contaminated 
air  passes  out  by  the  chimney,  but  in  large  buildings  special  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  two  air  currents.  In  mines  this  becomes  the  more 
necessary,  since  the  air  receives  much  additional  contamination  by  the 


Fig.  75. 


Pig.  76. 


gases  (marsh-gas  and  carbonic  acid)  evolved  from  the  workings,  and  by 
the  smoke  occasioned  in  blasting  with  gunpowder.  Mines  are  generally 
provided  with  two  shafts  for  ventilation,  under  one  of  which  (the  upcast 
shaft)  a  fire  is  maintained  to  produce  the  upward  cmTent,  which  carries  off 
the  foul  air,  whilst  the  fresh  air  descends  by  the  other  (doioncast  shaft). 
The  current  of  fresh  air  is  forced  by  wooden  par- 
titions to  divide  itself,  and  pass  through  every 
portion  of  the  workings. 

The  operation  of  such  provisions  for  ventilation  is  easilv 
exhibited. 

A  tall  jar  (fig.  77)  is  fitted  with  a  ring  of  cork,  carrying 
a  wide  glass  chimney  (A).  If  this  be  placed  over  a  taper 
standmg  in  a  plate  of  water,  the  accumulation  of  vitiated 
air  will  soon  extinguish  the  taper;  butifasecond  chimney 
(d),  supported  in  a  wire  ring,  be  placed  within  the  wide 
chimney,  fresh  air  will  enter  through  the  interval  be- 
tween tlie  two,  and  the  smoke  from  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  will  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  two  currents, 
as  shown  by  the  arrows. 

A  small  box  (fig.  78)  is  provided  with  a  glass  chimney 
at  each  end.   In  one  of  these  (B)  representing  the  upcast 
anatt,  a  lighted  taper  is  suspended.   A  piece  of  smoking  , 
Drown  paper  may  be  held  in  each  chimney  to  show  the 
direction  of  the  current.    On  closing  A  "with  a  glass  ,.  - 

plate,  the  taper  in  B  will  bo  oxtiiignish(!d,  the  entranco  '     ' ' 

ot  tresh  air  being  prevented.    By  breathing  gently  into  A  the  taper  will  also  be 
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extinguished.    The  experiment  may  he  varied  by  pouring  carbonic  acid  and  oxy- 
gen Xeiiately  into  A,  when  the  ta/er  will  be  extinguished  and  ^^^^fj^^  by  turns. 

A  pint  ben-iar  (fig.  79)  is  placed  over  a  taper  standing  in  a  tray  ol  watei.    If  a 
chfmry  (a  coiimLSamp-gla-)  be  placed  on  the  top  d;^       jar  ^^-^^^^^^^ 
taner  will  eradu ally  die  out,  because  no  provision  exists  lor  the  e.stamisnment  oi 
thrtwrcm  rents  but  on  dropping  a  piece  of  tin-plate  or  card-board  into  the  chimney 
so  as  lo  divide  it,  the  taper  wiU  be  revived,  and  the  smoke  from  the  brown  paper  will 
distinguish  the  upcast  from  the  downcast  shaft. 

If  a  Uttle  water  be  poiired  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  bottle  be  then  firmly  closed  by  the  pahn  of  the  hand  it 

wiU  be  found,  on  shaking  the  bottle 
violently,  that  the  carbonic  acid  is 
absorbed,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand 
is  sucked  into  the  bottle.  The  pre- 
sence of  carbonic  acid  in  the  solution 
may  be  proved  by  pouring  it  into 
lime-water,  in  which  it  wiU  produce  a 
precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime,  re- 
dissolved  by  a  further  addition  of  the 
solution  of  carbonic  acid. 

One  pint  of  water  shaken  in  a  vessel 
containing  carbonic  acid  gas,  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  will  dissolve  about  one  pint  of  the 
gas,  equal  in  weight  to  nearly  16  grains.    If  the  carbonic  acid  be  confined 
in  the  vessel  under  a  pressure  equal  to  twice  or  thrice  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere—that is,  if  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  be  com- 
pressed into  the  same  space,  the  water  will  still  dissolve  one  pint  of  the 
gas,  but  the  weight  of  this  pint  will  now  be  twice 
or  thrice  that  of  the  pint  of  uncompressed  gas,  so 
that  the  water  will  have  dissolved  32  or  48  grains  of 
the  gas,  accordingly  as  the  pressure  had  been  doubled 
or  trebled.    As  soon,  however,  as  the  pressure  is 
removed,  the  compressed  carbonic  acid  -vvill  resume 
its  former  state,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion 
which  the  water  is  capable  of  retaining  in  solution 
under  the  ordinary  pressure   of  the  atmosphere. 
Thus,  if  the  water 'had  been  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  under  a  pressure  equal  to  thrice  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  had  therefore  absorbed  48  grains 
of  the  gas,  it  would  only  retain  16  grains  when  the 
pressm-e  was  taken  ofi",  allowing  32  grains  to  escape 
in  minute  bubbles,  producing  the  appearance  known 
as  efervesconce.    This  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
properties 'of  soda-Avate'r,  which  is  prepared  by  charging  water  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  imder  considerable  pressure,  and  rapidly  confining  it 
in  strong  bottles.    As  soon  as  the  resistance  offered  by  the  cork  to  the 
expansion  of  the  gas  is  removed,  the  excess  of  the  carbonic  acid,  above 
that  which  it  can  hold  in  solution  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  air, 
escapes  with  effervescence.    In  a  similar  manner,  the  waters  of  certain 
sprino-s  become  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  under  high  pressm-e,  beneali. 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  when,  upon  their  rising  to  the  surface,  tins 
pressure  is  removed,  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  escapes  with  effervescence,  , 
crivin"  rise  to  the  sparklmg  appearance  and  sharp  flavour  wliich  renders  j 
sprint  water  so  agreeable.    On  the  other  hand,  the  waters  of  lakes  and  1 
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l  ivers  are  usually  flat  and  insiijid,  because  they  hold  in  solution  so  small 
L  a  quantity  of  uucombined  carhonic  acid. 

The  sparlding  character  of  champagne,  bottled  beer,  &c.,  is  due  to  the 
I  presence  in  these  liquids  of  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  has  been 
generated  by  fermentation,  subsequent  to  bottling,  and  has  therefore  been 
'  retained  in  the  liquid  under  pressure.    In  the  case  of  Seidlitz  powders 
:  and  soda-water  powders,  the  effervescence  caused  by  dissolving  them 
'  in  water  is  due  to  tlie  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid,  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  tartaric  acid,  which  composes  one  of  the  powders, 
:  upon  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  produciug  tartrate  of  soda  and  carbonic 
acid  gas.    In  the  dry  state  these  powders  may  be  mixed  without  any 
chemical  change,  but  the  addition  of  water  immediately  causes  the  effer- 
vescence. 

The  solubility  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
chemistry  of  Nature  ;  for  this  acid,  brought  down  from  the  atmosphere 
dissolved  in  rain,  is  able  to  act  chemically  upon  rocks,  such  as  granite, 
»  which  contain  alkalies — the  carbonic  acid  combining  with  these,  and  thus 
i  slowly  disintegrating  or  crumbling  down  the  rock,  an  effect  much  assisted 

■  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  expansion  of  freezing  water  in  the  inter- 
-  stices  of  the  rock.    It  appears  that  soils  are  thus  formed  by  the  slow 

■  degradation  of  rocks,  and  when  these  soils  are  capable  of  supporting 
1  plants,  the  solution  of  carbonic  acid  is  again  of  service,  not  only  as  a 
ij  direct  food,  by  providing  the  plant  with  carbon  through  its  roots,  but  as 
i.  a  solvent  for  certain  portions  of  the  mineral  food  of  the  plant  (such  as 
i'  phosphate  of  lime),  which  pure  water  could  not  dissolve,  and  which  the 
I  plant  cannot  take  up  except  in  the  dissolved  state. 

59.  Although  carbonic  acid  retains  its  state  of  gas  under  all  tempera- 
tures and  pressures  to  which  it  is  commonly  exposed,  it  is  capable  of 
assuming  the  liquid  and  even  the  soUd  state. 

At  about  the  ordinary  temperatui-e  (59°  F.)  carbonic  acid  is  condensed, 
by  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres  (750  lbs.  per  square  inch),  to  a  colourless 
Uquid  of  sp.  gr.  0'83  (water  =  1),  and  at  a  temperature  of — 70°  F.  (70° 
:  below  the  zero,  or  102°  below  the  freezing  point,  ~F.)  becomes  a  transparent 
!   mass  of  solid  carbonic  acid  resembling  ice. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  gas  be  reduced  to  32°  F.  a  pressure  of  38 '5 
atmospheres  only  will  suffice  to  liquefy  it. 

The  experiments  of  Andrews  upon  the  liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid  show  that,  in 
causing  the  liquefaction  of  gases,  increase  of  pressure  is  not  always  equivalent  to 
reduction  of  temperature,  but  tliat  there  exists  a  particular  temperature  for  each  gas 
'    above  which  no  amount  of  pressure  is  able  to  hquefy  it,  and  at  this  particular  tempera- 
I    ture,  the  critical  point,  the  gas  is  wavering  between  the  gaseous  and  the  liquid  state, 
•  so  that  "  tlie  gaseous  and  liquid  states  are  only  widely  separated  forms  of  the  same 
I    condition  of  matter,  and  may  be  made  to  pass  into  one  another  by  a  series  of  grada- 
'i  tions  so  gentle,  that  the  passage  shall  nowhere  present  any  interruption  or  breach  of 
f    continuity."    It  was  fonnd  to  be  impossible  to  liquefy  carbonic  acid  above  a  tem- 
I    perature  of  88°  F.,  even  by  a  pressure  of  109  atmospheres  ;  but,  at  this  high  pressure, 
I    the  gas  ceased  to  obey  the  law  that  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure, 
!    for  instead  of  occupying       of  its  original  volume,  it  had  been  reduced  to  On 
I    cooling  the  gas  thus  compressed,  it  hquefied  suddenly,  and  not  gradually  as  in  the 
case  of  a  vapour  under  ordinary  pressure.    The  gas  in  this  condition,  when  subjected 
to  very  small  variations  of  temperature  or  pressure,  exhibits  curious  flickering  move- 
ments, resembling  the  effect  produced  by  the  ascent  of  columns  of  heated  air  through 
colder  strata. 

Even  at  55°  F.,  a  pressure  of  48 -89  atmospheres  reduced  the  gas  (not  to  -^V  l^"t)  to 
tz  of  its  original  volume  without  liquefying  it,  but  at  this  point,  an  additional  jirca- 
sure  of  only      atmosphere  suddenly  liquelled  one  half  of  the  gas. 
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A  small  specimen  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  is  easily  prepared.  A  strong  tube  of 
green  glass  (A,  fig.  80  is  selected,  about  12  inches  long,  /V  inch  diameter  in  the 

  A    walls.    With  the  aid  of  the 

t.\     6    blowpipe  flame  this  tube  is 

softened  and  drawn  off  at 

^   about  an  inch  from  one  end, 

r°~°~''><^  "  '       -  -  ^    as  at  B,  which  is  thus  closed 

(C).    This  operation  should 
__^^^^^^^^^_,^„=,===,.=='=—r.    be  performed  slowly,  in  order 
c  ^  .=-J    that  the  closed  end  may  not 

be  much  thinner  than  the 
walls  of  the  tube.  When  the 
tube  has  cooled,  between  30 
and  40  grs.  of  powdered  bi- 
carbonate of  ammonia  (ordi- 
nary sesquicarbonate  whicli 
has  crumbled  down)  are 
tightly  rammed  into  it  with 
a  glass  rod.  Tliis  part  of  the 
tube  is  then  surrounded  with 
a  few  folds  of  wet  blotting- 
paper  to  keep  it  cool,  and  the 
tube  is  bent,  just  beyond  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  a 
somewhat  obtuse  angle  (D). 
Fig.  80.  The  tube  is  then  softened  at 

about  an  inch  from  the  open 
end,  and  drawn  out  to  a  narrow  neck  (E),  through  which  a  measured  draclim  of  oil 
of  vitriol  is  poured  down  a  funnel-tube,  so  as  not  to  soil  the  neck,  which  is  then 
carefully  drawn  out  and  sealed  by  the  blowpipe  flame,  as  at  F.  The  empty  space 
in  the  tube  should  not  exceed  ^  cubic  inch.  .  . 

When  the  tube  is  thoroughly  cold,  it  is  suspended  by  strings  in  such  a  position 
that  the  operator,  having  retii-ed  behind  a  screen  at  some  distance,  may  reverse  the 
tube,  allowing  the  acid  to  flow  into  the  limb  containing  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  ; 
or  the  tube  may  be  fixed  in  a  box  which  is  shut  up,  and  reversed  so  as  to  bring  the 
tube  into  the  required  position. 

If  the  tube  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure,  it  will  be  found,  after  a  few 
hours,  that  a  layer  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  has  been  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  By  cooling  the  empty  limb  in  a  mixture  of 
pounded  ice  and  salt,  or  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphate  of  soda,  the  liquid  acid 
can  be  made  to  distil  itself  over  into  this  limb,  leaving  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  in 
the  other.  .  „ 

Fig.  81  represents  Thilorier's  apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  several  pints  ot 
liquid  carbonic  acid.  (/  is  a  strong  wrought  iron  generator  of  gas  in  which  2  lbs.  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  are  well  stirred  with  i  pints  of  water  at  100°  F.  Half  a  pint  of 
oil  of  vitriol  is  poured  into  a  brass  tube  which  is  dropped  upright  into  the  generator, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure,  which  also  indicate  the  level  of  the  liquid 
in  the  generator.  The  head  of  the  generator  is  then  firmly  screwed  on,  with  the  help 
of  the  spanners  represented  in  the  figure,  and  the  stopcock*  firmly  closed  by  turning 
the  wheel  w.  The  generator  is  then  turned  over  and  over  on  its  trunnions  resting 
upon  the  stand  s,  for  ten  minutes,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  may  be 
mixed  with  the  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Tlie  generator  is  then  connected,  by 
the  copper  tube  t  with  the  strong  wrought  iron  receiver  r,  the  stopcock  of  which  is 
attached  to  a  tube  passing  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  stopcock  of  the 
receiver  is  then  opened,  by  turning  the  wheel  v,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  generator. 

The  condensed  gas  then  passes  over  into  the  receiver.  After  two  or  three  minutes 
the  stopcocks  are  again  closed,  the  generator  detached,  the  waste  gas  blown  out 
throuc^h  the  stopcock,  the  head  unscrewed,  and  the  generator  emptied  and  recharged. 
After'the  operation  has  been  repeated  three  times,  the  pressure  in  the  receiver  wiU 
be  found  to  have  liquefied  some  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  after  seven  charges,  the 
receiver  is  nearly  filled  with  the  liquid  acid.    The  tube  t  is  then  unscrewed  from  the 

*  These  stopcocks  are  steel  screws  with  conical  points  fitting  uito  gun-metal  sockets. 
Leaden  washers  are  employed  to  secure  the  tightness  of  the  joints  between  the  iron  vessels 
and  their  heads,  which  are  made  of  gun-metal. 
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icceiver,  and  replacetl  by  tlie  nozzle  n.  11'  the  stopcock  be  then  sliglitly  opened,  a 
stream  of  the  liquid  will  be  forced  up  the  tube,  and,  issuing  into  the  aii-,  will  congeal 
by  its  own  evaporation  into  an  opaque  white  spray  of  solid  carbonic  acid. 


Fig.  81. — Liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid. 

In  order  to  collect  the  solid,  the  box  shown  at  h  is  employed.  This  is  made  of 
hrass,  and  furnished  with  strong  flanges  by  which  the  cover  is  secured  to  it.  The 
handles  of  the  box  are  made  of  wood  or  gutta  percha,  and  are  hollow,  with  brass 
tubes  passing  through  them  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  gaseous  carbonic  acid,  the 
ends  of  the  tubes  within  the  box  being  covered  by  perforated  plates  wliich  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  solid  acid.  The  box  and  its  cover  having  been  fitted  together,  the 
nozzle  of  the  receiver  r  is  inserted  into  a  short  tube  projecting  from  the  side  of  the 
box,  and  whilst  one  operator  holds  the  box  firmly  by  the  handles, 
another  gradually  opens  the  stopcock  by  turning  the  wheel  v. 
A  stream  of  the  liquid  acid  is  at  once  for  ced  into  the  box, 
where  it  strikes  against  a  curved  brass  plate  arranged  so  as  to 
force  it  to  pass  all  round  the  inside  of  the  box  ;  aboirt  seven- 
eighths  of  it  evaporate  as  gas,  which  rushes  out  through  the 
tubular  handles,  and  the  rest  is  found  in  the  box  in  a  solid  state, 
resembling  snow.  It  should  be  quickly  shaken  on  to  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  emptied  into  a  beaker  placed  within  a  larger  beaker, 
the  interval  being  filled  up  by  flannel.  By  covering  the  beaker 
with  a  dial  glass,  the  solid  acid  may  be  kept  for  some  time. 
The  box  becomes  intensely  cold,  and  condenses  the  moisture  of 
the  air  to  a  thick  layer  of  hoar  frost,  and  if  it  be  dipped  into 
water  it  becomes  coated  with  ice. 

The  solid  carbonic  acid  evaporates  without  melting,  for  its 
melting-point  is  -8.5°F.,  and  its  OAvn  evaporation  keeps  it  at 
-125°  F.  It  produces  a  sharp  sensation  of  cold  when  placed 
upon  the  hand,  and  if  pressed  into  actual  contact  with  tho 
skm,  causes  a  painful  frost-bite.  Its  rapid  evaporation  may 
be  shown  by  placing  a  few  fragments  on  the  surface  of  water 
in  the  globe  (lig.  82),  which  has  a  tnbe  passing  dowir  to  tho 
bottom,  through  which  the  pressure  of  the  carbonic  gas  forces 
the  water  to  a  considerable,  height. 

The  solid  carbonic  acid  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  it  evaporates 
trom  this  solution  far  more  rapidly,  because  the  liquid  is  a  bettor  conductor  of  heat 
objects     ^"^''^^  porous  solid,  and  abstracts  heat  more  rapidly  from  surrounding 

.  liyer  of  ether  be  poured  upon  water,  and  some  solid  carbonic  acid  bo  thrown 
into  it,  tlie  water  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  ice. 
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On  immersing  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  into  the  solution  of  solid  carbonic  acid 
in  ether,  the  mercury  becomes  solid,  and  the  bulb  may  lie  hammered  out  mto  a  disk. 

By  placing  a  piece  of  filter-paper  in  an  evaporating  dish,  pouring  a  pound  or 
so  of  mercury  into  it,  immersing  a  wire  turned  into  a  flat  spiral  at  the  end,  covering 
the  mercury  with  ether,*  and  throwing  in  some  solid  carbonic  acid,  the  mercury 
may  soon  be  frozen  into  a  cake.  If  this  be  suspended  by  the  wire  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  the  mercury  melts,  descending  in  sUveiy  streams  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  leaving  a  cake  of  ice  on  the  wire,  with  icicles  formed  during  the  descent  of 

the  mercury.  .  ^^  -u     tj-c  i 

Even  in  a  red  hot  vessel,  with  prompt  manipulation,  the  mercury  may  be  solidified 

by  the  solution  of  solid  carbonic  acid  in  ether.  .  _  ,    ,  . 

The  temperature  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  solid  carbonic  dissolved  in 

ether  is  estimated  at  —  150°E. 

60.  Carbonic  acid  may  be  separated  from  most  otlier  gases  by  the 
action  of  liydrate  of  potash,  which  absorbs  it,  forming  carbonate  of  potash. 
The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  inferred  either  from  the  diminution  in 
volume  sulfered  by  the  gas  when  treated  with  potash,  or  from  the  increase 
of  weight  of  the  latter. 

In  the  former  case  the  gas  is  carefully  measured  over  mercuiy  (fig.  83),  with  due 
attention  to  temperature  and  barometric  pressure,  and  a  little  concentrated  solution 

of  potash  is  thrown  up  through  a  curved 
pipette  or  syringe,  inti'oduced  into  the 
orifice  of  the  tube  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  mercury.  The  tube  is  gently  shaken 
for  a  few  seconds  to  promote  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  gas,  and,  after  a  few  minutes' 
rest,  the  diminution  of  volume  is  read 
off.  Instead  of  solution  of  potash,  damp 
hydrate  of  potash  in  the  solid  state  is 
sometimes  introduced,  in  the  form  of 
small  sticks  or  balls  attached  to  a  wire. 
To  determine  the  weight  of  carbonic 
acid  in  a  gaseous  mixtui-e,  the  latter  is 
passed  through  a  bulb-apparatus  (C,  fig. 
84),  containing  a  strong  solution  of  po- 
tash, and  weighed  before  and  after  the 
passage  of  the  gas.  When  the  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  in  the  gas  is  small, 
it  is  usual  to  attach  to  the  bulb-appara- 
tus a  little  tube,  containing  solid  hydrate 
of  potash,  or  chloride  of  calcium,  or 
pumice  stone  moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  any 
vapour  of  water  which  the  large  volume  of  unabsorbed  gas  might  carry  away  in 
passing  through  the  solution  of  potash. 

61.  Ultimate  organic  analijsis. — It  is  necessary  to  determine  in  this 
manner  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
of  carbon  present  in  organic  substances.  For  this  purpose,  an  accurately 
weighed  quantity  (usually  from  seven  to  ten  grains)  of  the  organic  sub- 
stance is  very  carefully  mixed  with  some  compound  from  which  it  can 
obtain  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature,  such  as  oxide  of  copper  (CuO)  or 
chromate  of  lead  (PbO.CrOg),  care  being  taken  to  employ  a  large  excess 
of  the  oxidising  agent.  The  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  comhustion-tuhe 
of  German  glass  (which  is  free  from  lead  and  noted  for  its  infusibUity)  of 
the  form  shown  in  A,  fig.  84.  This  tube  is  provided  with  a  small  tube  B, 
containing  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  connected  by  a  tube  of  caoutchouc 
with  the  potash-bulbs  C.    On  gradually  heating  the  tube  in  a  charcoal 

»  Much  economy  of  solid  rarbonic  acid  results  from  the  use  of  the  atucstJietic  ether  in 
these  experimeut.s. 
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furnace,  or  over  a  properly  constructed  gas-burner,  tlie  hydrogen  and  carbon 
contained  in  the  organic  substance  are  converted,  respectively,  into  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  by  the  oxygen  derived  from  the  chromate  of  lead  or 
oxide  of  copper.  The  water  is  absorbed  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  B, 
and  the  uicrease  of  weight  in  this  tube  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  water 
formed  in  the  combustion,  whilst  that  of  the  jjotash  bulbs  will  show  the 
weight  of  the  carbonic  acid.  When  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  is  red 
hot,  and  no  more  gas  passes  through  the  bulbs,  the  sealed  point  D  of  the 
tube  is  broken  off,  and  air  drawn  through  by  applying  suction  at  E,  in 


Fig.  84. — Apparatus  for  organic  analysis. 


order  to  sweep  out  the  last  traces  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  into  the 
chloride  of  calcium  and  potash.  Sometimes  the  organic  substance  is 
heated  in  a  little  platinum  tray,  placed  within  a  glass  tube,  through  which 
a  stream  of  pure  oxygen  is  passed,  the  products  of  combustion  being 
afterwards  made  to  pass  over  red  hot  oxide  of  cojjper,  to  convert  any 
carbonic  oxide  into  carbonic  acid,  and  collected  for  weighing  as  before. 

When  the  organic  substance  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
the  weight  of  this  last  is  inferred  by  subtracting  the  weights  of  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  from  that  of  the  substance.  As  an  example  of  the  ultimate 
analysis  of  an  organic  substance,  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  oxalic  acid 
are  here  given — 

10  grs.  of  oxalic  acid,  dried  at  212°  F.,  gave  9'78  grs.  of  carbonic  acid 
and  2-00  grs.  of  water. 

CO,       C  CO., 

44     :    12    :  :    9-78    :  x 

«=  2"67  grs.  of  carbon  in  10  grs.  of  oxalic  acid. 

H,0  H,0 
18    :     2    :  :     2-00    :  y 

7/  =  0'22  gr.  of  hydrogen  in  10  grs.  of  oxalic  acid. 

It  having  been  ascertained  by  preliminary  experiments  that  oxalic  acid 
contains  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  10  (oxalic  acid)  minus  2-89 
(carbon  and  hydrogen)  =  7-11  grs.  of  oxygen  in  10  grs.  of  oxalic  acid. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that 

10   grs.  of  oxalic  acid  contain 
2*67    ,,  carbon, 
0'22    ,,    hydrogen,  and 
7'11    ,,  oxygen. 

1? 
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Empmeal  and  miional  formula'.-ln  order  to  deduce  from  these 
numbers  the  chemical  formula  for  oxalic  acid,  that  is  the  formula  ex- 
pressing the  number  of  atoms  of  each  element,  it  woU  be  necessary  of 
course,  to  divide  the  weight  of  each  element  by  the  number  representmg 
its  atomic  weight. 

Thus  2-67       12  =  0-22  atomic  proportion  of  carbon  ; 
0-22  -    1  =  0-22       „  „  hydrogen; 

y-ll  4-  16  =  044       „  „  oxygen. 

And  the  formula  of  oxalic  acid  might  be  written  C.,.,H.  0.  ,.    But  as 
fractions  are  not  admissible  in  such  a  formula,  it  would  be  written 
C  H  0      This  however,  is  only  an  empirical  formula  lor  oxalic  acid, 
that  is  a  formula  which  represents  its  compodtion  only,  without  reference 
to  its  constitution,  i.e.,  to  the  absolute  number  of  atoms  present,  and  to 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  grouped  or  arranged  withm  the  compound 
A  formula  professing  to  give  such  information  would  be  termed  a  ra^jonai 
formula,  and  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the  careful  study  of  the  relation 
of  the  substance  under  examination  to  others  of  which  the  combming 
weic^hts  are  certainly  known.    Thus,  it  is  found  that  one  molecule  (56 
parts)  of  caustic  potash  (KHO)  requires  45  parts  of  dry  oxalic  acid  to 
neutraHse  it  and  form  the  oxalate  of  potash.    Hence  it  is  reasonable  to 
ret^ard  45  as  the  molecular  weight  of  dry  oxalic  acid.    Since  the  above 
analysis  has  proved  tliis  quantity  of  oxaHc  acid  to  contain  12  (one  atom)  ot 
carbon,!  (one  atom)  of  hydrogen,  and  32  (two  atoms)  of  oxygen,  the  formula 
would  be  written  CHO^.    The  action  of  oxalic  acid  iipon  caustic  potash 
would  then  be  represented  by  the  equation  KHO  +  CHO^  =  H^U  +  J^l^^s 
(oxalate  of  potash).    But  there  is  another  oxalate  which  has  the  lormuia 
C  KHO,  (binoxalate  of  potash)  in  which  only  one  half  of  the  hydi-ogen 
is  displaced  by  potassium.    Hence  there  must  be  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  the  molecule  of  oxalic  acid,  and  its  formula  is  C^H^O,.   In  determinmg 
whether  this  formula  represents  only  one  groupmg  of  the  elements  or 
whether  it  contains  two  or  more  groups  in  combination,  the  chemist  is 
guided  by  the  results  of  a  more  minute  study  of  the  decompositions  which 
the  compound  undergoes  under  varied  conditions. 

62.  Salts  formed  hy  carlionic  Although  so  ready  to  combine  with 

the  alkalies  and  alkaUne  earths  (as  shown  in  its  absorption  by  solution 
of  potash  and  by  lime-water),  carbonic  acid  must  be  classed  among  the 
weaker  acids.  It  does  not  neutralise  the  aUcalies  completely,  and  it  may 
be  displaced  from  its  combinations  with  bases  by  most  other  acids.  Its 
action  upon  the  colouring  matter  of  litmus  is  feeble  and  transient.  If  a 
solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  be  added  to  blue  infusion  of  litmus,  a 
wine-red  liquid  is  produced,  which  becomes  blue  agam  when  boiled,  losing 
its  carbonic  acid;  wliilst  litmus  reddened  by  sulphuric,  hydrocliloric, 
or  nitric  acid,  acquires  a  brighter  red  colour,  Avhich  is  permanent  on 
boiling. 

With  each  of  the  alkalies  carbonic  acid  forms  two  well-defined  salts, 
the  carbonate  and  bicarbonate.  Thus,  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda 
are  represented  by  the  formuliT3,  K.,O.CO.,  and  ]Sra.,O.CO,„  wliilst  the 
bicarbonates  are  KHO.CO„  and  NaHO.CO;  The  existence  of  the  latter 
salts  would  favour  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  hydrate  of  carbonic  acid 
(HoO.COj),  although  no  such  combination  of  \vater  with  carbonic  acid 
has'  yet  been  obtained  in  the  separate  state.    Perfectly  dry  carbonic  acid 
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gas  is  not  absorbed  by  pure  quicklime  (CaO),  but  when  a  little  water  ia 
added,  combination  at  once  takes  place.  Tliis  supports  the  view  enter- 
tained, by  some  chemists,  that  CO,  is  not  an  acid  until  it  is  associated 
with  water,  and  they  therefore  speak  of  it  as  carbonic  anhydride,  reserving 
the  name  carbonic  acid  for  the  as  yet  undiscovered  compound  H  0  CO 
(orH,C03).  2  •  o. 

Opposed  to  tliis  view,  however,  is  the  fact  that  quicklime  will  absorb 
carbonic  acid  when  heated  to  a  certain  point. 

Two  hard  glass  tubes  closed  at  one  end,  and  bent  as 
in  fig.  85,  are  perfectly  dried,  and  filled,  over  mer- 
cury, witli  well-dried  carbonic  acid  gas.  Fragments  of 
lime  are  taken,  whilst  red  bot,  out  of  a  crucible,  cooled 
under  the  merciuy,  inserted  into  the  tubes,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  upper  end.  No  absoi-ption  of  the  carbonic 
acid  takes  place,  thougb  the  tubes  be  left  for  some 
days ;  but  if  one  of  them  be  heated  by  a  Bunsen 
burner,  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place 
rapidly,  and  the  mercury  is  forced  up  into  the  tube. 

The  carbonates  may  be  expressed  either  by  additive 
formulfe,  showing  the  bases  which  combine  with  car- 
bonic acid  to  produce  them,  or  by  substitutive  formulte, 
in  which  they  are  represented  as  fotmed  from  the  hypo- 
thetical H.3CO3  by  the  substitiition  of  metals  for  the 
hychogen.  In  the  latter  formula;  the  existence  of  C0„ 
is  lost  sight  of  altogether. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
carbonates  which  are  found  in  nature  or  employed  in  the  arts  :— 


Chemical  Name. 


Carbonate  of  pot- 
ash 

Bicarbonate  of 

potash 
Carbonate  of 

soda 
Bicarbonate  of 

soda 

Sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia 

Carbonate  of 

lime 
Basic  carbonate 

of  magnesia 
Carbonate  of 

iron 

Carbonate  of 
zinc 

Basic  carbonate 
of  copper 

Basic  carbonate 
of  lead 

Double  carbon- 
ate of  lime 
and  magnesia 


Common  Xame. 


Potashes,  Pearl-ash 


j  Alkali 

/  Washing  soda 

I  Carbonate  of  soda 

Smelling  salts 
I  Preston  salts 
I  Carbonate  of  am- 
monia 
I  Limestone,  chalk 
Marble 
I  Magnesia  albn 
\  Magnesia 

j  Spathic  iron  ore 

■  Calamine 

1  Malachite 

•  White  lead 
(  Dolomite 


iMagnesian 
stone 


lime- 


Additive  FonniUii. 

Substitutive  Formula. 

K2CO3 

K2O  .  H^O  .  2C0, 

KHCO3 

NagO  .  CO3 

Na,C03 

NajO  H5O.2CO2 

NaHCOg 

4NH3.2Hj,0.3C02 

2[(H4N),C03]GO, 

CaO .  COg 

3(MgO.CO,),  ) 
MgO  .  H,0.  { 

FeO .  COj 

CaCOg 

SMgCOg .  MgH.O, 
FeCOs 

ZnO .  CO3 

CuO  .  CO2,  ) 
CuO .  HgO  \ 
2(PbO  .  CO2),  ) 
PbO .  HgO  \ 

ZnCOg 

CuO  .  HaO  .  CUCO3 
2PbC08  .  PbO .  HjO 

CaO  .  MgO  .  2CO5 

MgCa2C08 
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63.  Analytical  proof  of  the  composiiion  of  carbonic  «cwZ.— Lavoisier  appears  to  liave 
been  the  iirst  to  prove  that  carbonic  acid  was  formed  when  carbon  combined  with 
oxygen,  but  its  composition  was  first  analytically  demonstrated  by  bmitnson  len- 
nant,  who  heated  carbonate  of  lime  with  phosphorus  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  and 
obtained  phosphate  of  lime  and  carbon,  the  latter  having  parted  with  its  oxygen  to 
convert  the  phosphorus  into  phosphoric  acid.  . 

A  far  easier  method  of  demonstrating  the  composition  of  carbonic  acid  consists  in 
introducing  a  peUet  of  potassium  into  a  bulb  tube,  through  which  a  ciirrent  ot  ca  - 
bonic  acid  (dried  by  passing  through  oil  of  vitriol,  or  over  chloride  of  f  l^mm)  is 
flowin-,  and  applying  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  to  the  bulb.  The  metal  will  soon 
Smn"n  the  gas,  which  it  robs  of  its  oxygen,  leaving  the  carbon  as  a  Uack  mass  upon 
the  bulb  (fio-  86).  The  potash  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  potassium  enters 
into  combination  with  another  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  forni  mg  a  white  mass  o 
carbonate  of  potash.  SCO,  +  kI  =  2(K,0  .  CO,)  +  C.  If  slices  o  sodium  be  aiTanged 
in  a  test-tube  in  alternate  layers  with  dried  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime),  and  strongij 
heated  with  a  spirit-lamp,  vivid  combustion  will  ensue,  and  much  carbon  wiu  be 
separated  (CaO  .  CO,  +  Na4  =  CaO  +  2Na,0  4-  C).  ,     ,  ,  , 

When  the  action  of  the  sodium  upon  carbonic  acid  is  moderated  by  employing  it 
in  the  form  of  a  mixture  with  pure  dry  sand,  and  by  keeping  the  temperature  below 
the  boOing-point  of  mercury,  oxalate  of  sodium  is  produced  by  the  combination  oitne 
 .^li  XI  1  „P        ^„^i,«T„v  oni-,q    -NTa   a.  9nn,  =  'Nra„C„0.  (oxalate  ot 


sodium  with  the  elements  of  the  carbonic  acid,  Na. 
sodium). 


Fig.  86. 

64.  Carbonic  oxide  (CO  =  28  pcarts  by  weight  =  2  volumes).— Other 
metals,  which  are  not  endowed  with  so  powerful  an  attraction  for  oxygen, 
do  not  carry  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  to  its  final  limit ;  thus, 
iron  and  zinc*  at  a  high  temperature  will  only  deprive  the  gas  of  one-half 
of  its  oxygen,  a  result  which  may  also  be  brought  about  at  a  red  heat  by 
carbon  itself.  If  an  iron  tube  fiUed  with  fragments  of  charcoal  be  heated 
to  redness  in  a  furnace  (fig.  9),  and  carbonic  acid  gas  be  transmitted 
through  it,  it  will  be  found,  on  collecting  the  gas  which  issues  from  the 
other  extremity  of  the  tube,  that  it  has  no  longer  the  properties  of  carbonic 
acid,  but  that,  on  the  approach  of  a  taper,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a 
beautiful  blue  lambent  flame,  similar  to  that  which  is  often  observed  to 
play  over  the  surface  of  a  clear  fire.  Both  flaiues,  in  fact,  are  due  to  the 
same  gas,  and  in  both  cases  this  gas  results  from  the  same  chemical 
change,  for  in  the  tube  the  carbonic  acid  yields  half  of  its  oxygen  to  the 
charcoal,  both  becoming  converted  into  carbonic  oxide ;  C0„  -t-  C  =  2C0. 
In  the  fire,  the  carbonic  acid  is  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon 
of  the  fuel  in  the  oxygen  of  the  air  entering  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate ; 
and  this  carbonic  acid,  in  passing  over  the  layer  of  heated  carbon  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  fire,  is  partly  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  which 

*  Magnesium  also  reduces  carbonic  acid  to  carbonic  oxide. 
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inflames  when  it  meets  with  the  oxygen  in  the  air  above  the  surface  of  the 
fuel,  and  biu'ns  with  its  characteristic  bhxe  flame,  reproducing  carbonic 
acid. 

The  carbonic  oxide  occupies  twice  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid  from 
which  it  was  produced. 

This  conversion  of  carbonic  acid  into  carbonic  oxide  is  of  great  import- 
ance on  account  of  its  extensive  application  in  metallurgic  operations.  It 
is  often  desu-able,  for  instance,  that  a  flame  should  be  made  to  j)lay  over 
the  sm-face  of  an  ore  placed  on  the  bed  or  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace (fig.  87).    This  object  is  easily  attained  when  the  coal  affords  a  laro'e 


Fig.  87. — Reverberatory  furnace  for  coijper  smelting. 

quantity  of  inflammable  gas ;  but  with  anthracite  coal,  which  burns  with 
very  little  flame,  and  is  frequently  employed  in  such  fm-naces,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pile  a  high  column  of  coal  upon  the  grate,  so  that  the  carbonic 
acid  formed  beneath  may  be  converted  into  carljonic  oxide  in  passing  over 
the  heated  coal  above,  and  when  this  gas  reaches  the  hearth  of  the  fur- 
nace, into  which  air  is  admitted,  it  burns  with  a  flame  which  spreads 
over  the  siuface  of  the  ore. 

The  attraction  of  carbonic  oxide  for  oxygen  is  turned  to  account  in 
removing  that  element  from  combination  with  iron  in  its  ores,  as  wUl  be 
seen  hereafter. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  a  gas  of  so  poisonous  a  character  that,  according  to 
Leblanc,  one  volume  of  it  diffused  through  100  volumes  of  air  totally 
unfits  it  to  sustain  life;  and  it  appears  that  the  lamentable  accidents 
which  too  frequently  occur  from  burning  charcoal  or  coke  in  braziers  and 
chafing-dishes  in  close  rooms,  result  from  the  poisonous  efl'ects  of  the  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  which  is  produced  and  escapes  combustion, 
since  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  thus  diffused  through  the  air  is  not 
sufficient  in  many  cases  to  account  for  the  fatal  result. 

C.5.  The  knowledge  of  this  poisonous  character  of  carbonic  oxide  gave 
nae,  a  few  years  since,  to  considerable  apprehension  when  it  was  proposed 
to  employ  this  gas  in  Paris  for  purj^oses  of  illumination.  The  character 
of  the  flame  of  carbonic  oxide  would  a])pear  to  afford  little  promise  of  its 
utility  as  an  illuminating  agent ;  but  that  it  is  possible  so  to  employ  it  is 
easily  demonstrated,  by  kindling  a  jot  of  the  gas  which  has  been  passed 
through  a  wide  tube  containing  a  little  cotton  moistened  with  rectified 
coal  naphtha  (benzole),  when  it  will  be  found  to  burn  with  a  very  luminous 
flame.  The  carbonic  oxide  destined  to  bo  employed  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses was  prepared  by  passing  steam  over  rod  hot  coke  or  charcoal,  when 
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a  liiglily  inflammable  gas  was  obtained,  containing  carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
oxide  and  hydrogen— 


4H,0 


+  C,  =  CO.,  +  2C0  + 


Since  neither  hydrogen  nor  carbonic  oxide  burns  with,  a  luminous  flame, 
this  gas  was  next  passed  into  a  vessel  containing  red-hot  coke,  over  which 
melted  resin  was  allowed  to  trickle.  The  action  of  heat  upon  the  resm 
gave  rise  to  the  production  of  vapours  similar  to  that  of  the  benzole  em- 
ployed in  the  above  experiment,  and  which,  in  like  manner,  conferred 
considerable  illuminating  power  upon  the  gas. 

The  decomposition  of  steam  by  red-hot  carbon  is  also  taken  advantage 
of  in  order  to  procure  a  flame  from  anthracite  coal  when  employed  for 
heatino'  boilers.  The  coal  being  burnt  on  fish-hellied  bars,  beneath  which 
a  quantity  of  water  is  placed,  the  radiated  heat  converts  the  water  into 
steam,  which  is  carried  by  the  draught  into  the  fire,  where  it  furnishes  car- 
bonic oxide  and  hydrogen,  both  capable  of  burning  with  flame  under  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler.  The  temperature  of  the  bars  is  also  thus  reduced,  so 
that  they  are  not  so  much  injured  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  glowing  fuel. 

66.  Carbonic  oxide,  unlike  carbonic  acid,  is  a  permanent  gas,  and 
nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  even  lighter  than  air,  its  specific  gravity 
being  0'967.  In  its  chemical  relations  it  is  an  indifi"erent  oxide,  that  is, 
it  has  neither  acid  nor  basic  properties. 

67.  A  very  instractive  process  for  obtaining  carbonic  oxide,  consists  in  beating 
crystallised  oxalic  acid  witb  three  times  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol.  If  the  gas  be 
collected  over  water  (fig.  88),  and  one  of  the  jars  be  shalceu  with  a  little  lime-water, 

the  mUkiness  impai-ted  to  the 
latter  will  indicate  abundance  of 
carbonic  acid  ;  whilst,  on  remov- 
ing the  glass  plate,  and  applying 
a  light,  the  carbonic  oxide  AviU 
bui'n  with  its  characteristic  blue 
llame.  The  gas  thus  obtained  is 
a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid 
gases.  Crystallised  oxalic  acid 
is  represented  by  the  formula 
CjHoO^.  2Ac[.,  and  if  the  water 
of  crystallisation  be  left  out  of 
-  consideration,  its  decomposition 
may  be  represented  by  the  equa- 
tion— 

C^HoO,  =  H^O  +  CO  -t-  COj, 

the  change  being  determined  by 
the  attraction  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  for  water.  To  obtain  pure  carbonic  oxide,  the 
mixture  of  gases  must  be  passed  through  a  bottle  containing  solution  of  potash,  to 
absorb  the  carbonic  acid  (fig.  89). 

But  pure  carbonic  oxide  is  much  more  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  foiu-  parts 
of  on  of  vitriol  upon  one  part  of  crystallised  ferrocyanidc  of  potassium  (yellow  prus- 
siate  of  potash)  at  a  moderate  heat,  the  lamp  being  removed  as  soon  as  the  effer- 
vescence begins  to  take  place.  Since  the  gas  contains,  especially  at  the  commence- 
ment, small  incidental  quantities  of  .sulphurous  and  ciu'bonic  acids,  it  must  be  passed 
through  solution  of  potash  if  it  be  required  perfectly  pure.  The  chemical  change 
which  occurs  in  this  process  is  expressed  thus  : — 


GCO 


Fevrocyanlde  of 
potassium. 

+  2(K.,O.S03)  -I- 
Sulpluifc  of  polttjli. 


6Hs,0 


+  6(HaO.S08)  = 


3[(NH3K  .  H,0  .  SO3]  +  FeO.SOj 
Sulphate  of  ammoiiin.        Sulphate  of  iiou. 
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68.  To  demoustvato  the  isroduction  of  caibouic  acid  during  tlio  coniLustion  of 
carbonic  oxide,  a  jar  of  the  gas  is  closed  with  a  glass  plato,  aud  after  ]ilacing  it  u]iou 
the  table,  the  plate  is  slipped  aside  and  a  little  lime-water  quickly  poured  into  the 
jar.  On  shaking,  no  niilkiness  indicative  of  carbonic  acid  should  be  perceived.  The 
plate  is  then  removed,  and  the  gas  kindled.  On  replacing  the  plate  and  .shaking  the 
jiir,  an  abundant  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lime  will  take  place. 


Fig.  89. — Preparation  of  cai'bonic  oxide. 


When  carbonic  oxide  is  passed  through  a  red  hot  porcelain  tube,  a  portion  of  it  is 
decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  carbon  ;  and  when  the  experiment  is  conducted 
without  special  arrangements,  the  carbonic  oxide  is  reproduced  as  the  temperature  of 
the  gas  falls.  But  by  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  porcelain  tube  a  brass  tube, 
through  which  cold  water  is  kept  running,  the  decomposition  has  been  demonstrated 
hy  the  deposition  of  carbon  upon  the  cooled  tube,  and  by  collecting  the  carbonic  acid 
formed. 

Carbonic  acid  is  also  decomposed  by  intense  heat  into  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen  ; 
hut  if  these  gases  be  allowed  to  cool  down  slowly  in  contact,  they  recorabine.  The 
gas  drawn  I'rom  the  hottest  region  of  a  blast-furnace  {sea  IiiON),  and  rapidly 
cooled,  so  as  to  prevent  recombination,  was  found  to  contain  both  carbonic  oxide  and 
oxygen. 

By  passing  a  pellet  of  phosphorus  up  into  carbonic  acid,  over  mercury,  in  a  eudio- 
meter and  passing  electric  sj)arks  for  some  days,  the  gas  has  been  entirely  decom- 
posed, an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  oxide  being  left. 


Fig.         I  j  tliii  Limi  ol  (i.xidc  of  copjier  l)y  carbonic  oxide. 


The  reducing  action  of  carbonic  oxide  upon  metallic  oxides,  at  high  temperatures 
Tiiay  be  illustrated  by  pa.ssing  the  pure  gas  from  a  bag  or  gas-holder,  lirst  through 
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a  bottle  of  lime-water  (B,  fig.  90),  to  prove  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid  then  over 
oxide  of  copper,  contained  in  the  tube  C,  and  afterwards  again  through  lime-water 
in  D.  When  enough  gas  has  been  passed  to  expel  the  air,  heat  may  be  applied  to 
the  tube  by  the  gtuze-burner  E,  when  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  will  be  im- 
mediately shown  by  the  second  portion  of  lime-water,  and  the  black  oxide  of  copper 
will  be  reduced  to  red  metallic  copper.  . ,     r  •  c,+n+» 

If  precipitated  peroxide  of  iron  be  substituted  for  oxhide  of  copper,  iron  in  tlie  state 
of  black  powder  wiU  be  left,  and  if  allowed  to  cool  in  the  stream  of  gas,  take  fare 
when  it  is  shaken  out  into  the  air,  becoming  reconverted  into  the  peroxide  {^ron 
pyrophorus). 

69  Composition  by  volume  ofcarhomc  oxide  and  carbonic  acid.— When 
carbon  burns  in  oxygen,  tlie  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid  produced  is 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  tbe  oxygen,  so  tliat  one  volume  of  oxygen  fm- 
nishes  one  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  a  molecule  (2  vols.,  see  p.  6b) 
of  carbonic  acid  contains  2  vols,  of  oxygen. 

Wben  one  volume  of  carbonic  acid  (containing  one  volume  of  oxygen) 
is  passed  over  heated  carbon,  it  yields  two  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  ; 
hence  two  volumes,  or  one  molecule,  of  tliis  gas  contain  one  volume  of 
oxygen. 

Specific  gravity  (to  H)  of  CO2,  i.e.,  weight  of  one  volume,  .  22 
Specific  gravity  (to  H),  or  weight  of  one  volume,  of  0,      .       .  lb 

"Weight  of  carbon  in  one  volume  of  CO^,  ....  6 

Hence,  a  molecule,  2  vols,  or  44  parts  by  weight,  of  CO2,  contains  12  parts  by 
weight  of  carbon. 

Specific  gravity  (to  H),  or  weight  of  one  volume,  of  CO,  =  14 

"Weight  of  two  volumes  of  CO,  28 

,,         one  volume  of  0,  1^ 

"Weight  of  carbon  in  two  volumes  (or  one  molecule)  of  CO,  12 

70.  The  atomic  weight  of  carbon  is  generally  assumed  to  be  12, 
though,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  determining  the  weight 
of  one  volume  of  carbon  vapour  by  experiment,  the  cliemist  is  compelled 
to  surrender  liimseK  in  this  matter  to  the  guidance  of  analogy  and  of  pm-ely 
theoretical  considerations. 


Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen. 

71.  No  two  elements  are  capable  of  occurring  in  so  many  different 
forms  of  combination  as  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  hydrocarboiis,  as 
their  compounds  are  generally  designated,  include  most  of  the  inflammable 
gases  which  are  commonly  met  with,  and  a  great  number  of  the  essential 
oils,  naphthas,  and  other  useful  substances.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  all  these  bodies,  even  such  as  are  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
have  been  origmally  derived  from  vegetable  sources,  and  their  history 
belongs,  therefore,  to  the  department  of  organic  chemistry.  The  three 
simplest  examples  of  such  compounds  will,  however,  be  brought  forward 
in  tliis  place,  to  afford  a  general  insight  into  the  mutual  relations  of  these 
two  important  elements.    Theu"  names  and  composition  are — 
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FormulDJ. 
(2  vols.) 

Parts  by  Weight. 

0 

H 

24 

2 

Marsh- gas,  . 

CH, 

12 

4 

Olefiant  gas, 

24 

4 

72.  Acetylene* — When  very  intensely  heated,  carbon  is  capable  of 
combining  with  hydrogen  to  form  acetj'^lene.  The  requisite  heat  is  pro- 
cured by  means  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  to  the  terminal  wires  of 
which  two  pieces  of  dense  carbon  are  attached,  and  the  voltaic  discharge  is 
allowed  to  take  place  between  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  The 
experiment  possesses  Httle  practical  importance,  because  but  little  acety- 
lene is  formed  in  proportion  to  the  force  employed,  but  its  theoretical 
interest  is  very  great,  since  it  is  the  iirst  step  in  the  production  of  organic 
substances  by  the  direct  synthesis  of  mineral  elements  ;  acetylene  (C._,H2) 
being  convertible  into  olefiant  gas  (C^HJ,  this  last  into  alcohol  (CaHgO), 
and  alcohol  into  a  very  large  number  of  organic  products. 

Acetylene  is  constantly  found  among  the  products  of  the  incomplete 
combustion  and  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  substances  rich  in  carbon, 
hence  it  is  always  present  in  small 
quantity  in  coal-gas,  and  may  be  pro- 
duced in.  abundance  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  ether  through  a  red-hot 
tube.  The  character  by  which  acety- 
lene is  most  easily  recognised  is  that 
of  producing  a  fine  red  precipitate  in 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride  (subchloride  of  copper.) 

The  most  convenient  process  for  pre- 
paring a  quantity  of  this  precipitate,  is 

that  in  which  the  acetylene  is  produced 

by  the  imperfect  combustion  taking  place 

when  a  jet  of  atmospheric  air  is  allowed 

to  burn  in  coal-gas. 
An  adapter  (A,  fig.  91)  is  connected  at 

its  narrow  end  with  the  pipe  supplying 

coal-gas.   The  wider  opening  is  closed  by  a 

bung  with  two  holes,  one  of  which  receives 
'     a  piece  of  brass  tube  (B)  about  three- 

quarter.s  of  an  inch  wide  and  seven  inches 

long,  and  in  the  other  is  inserted  a  glass 
j     tube  (C)  which  conducts  the  gas  to  the 

bottom  of  a  scparaiing  funnel  (D).    The    Fig.  91— Preparation  of  cuprous  acetylido. 

lov;er  opening  of  the  brass  tube  B  is  closed 

with  a  cork,  through  which  pa.sses  the  glass  tube  E  connected  with  a  gus-holdcr  or  bag 
containing  atmospheric  air.  To  commence  the  operation,  tlie  gas  is  turned  on 
through  tlio  tube  F,  and  when  all  air  is  .supposed  to  be  ex[ielled,  the  tube  K  is  willi- 

•  Long  known  as  klimene,  having  been  nlitained  in  1836  by  the  action  of  water  upon  ii 
conipouml  containiuR  carbon  anil  ])ota.ssiuin,  pioduced  (hiVing  tlio  iirepMriition  of  that 
metal.  The  name  acetylene  is  derived  from  the  hypothetical  radical  aeetylo  (OjHa),  to 
wmoh  acetylene  bears  the  same  relation  as  ethylene  (CJ I J  docs  to  ethylo  (CJIj). 
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drawn,  together  with  its  coik,  and  a  light  is  applied  to  the  lower  opening  of  the 
brass  tube,  the  supply  of  coal-gas  being  so  regulated  that  it  shall  bui'n  with  a  small 
flame  at  the  end  of  the  tube.  A  feeble  current  of  air  is  then  allowed  to  issue  from 
the  tube  E,  which  is  passed  up  through  the  llame  into  the  adapter,  where  the  jet 
of  air  continues  to  burn  in  the  coal-gas,*  and  may  be  kept  burning  tor  hours  with 
a  little  attention  to  the  proportious  in  which  the  gas  and  air  are  supplied.  A  solu- 
tion of  subchloride  of  copper  in  ammonia  is  poured  into  the  separating  iunnel 
through  the  lateral  opening  G,  so  that  the  imperfectly  burnt  ga.s  may  pass  through 
it,  when  the  cuprous  acetylide  is  precipitated  in  abundance.  When  a_  sufi&cieut 
quantity  has  been  formed,  or  the  copper  solution  is  exhausted,  the  liquid  i,s  run  out 
through  the  stop-cock  (H)  on  to  a  filter,  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  portion  Tlie  pre- 
cipitate maybe  rinsed  into  a  flask  provided  with  a  funnel  tube  and  dehvery  tube, 
aUowed  to  subside,  the  water  decanted  from  it,  and  some  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
poured  in  through  the  funnel.  On  heating,  the  acetylene  is  evolved,  and  may  be 
collected,  either  over  water,  or  more  economically  in  a  small  gas-bag,  or  m  a  mer- 
curial gas-holder.  To  obtain  a  pint  of  the  gas,  as  much  of  the  moist  copper  preci- 
pitate is  required  as  will  measure  about  six  ounces  after  settling  down.  Such  a 
quantitv  may  be  prepared  in  about  six  hours. 

A  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  suitable  for  this  experiment  is  conveniently  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner  :  500  grains  of  black  oxide  of  copper  are  dissolved 
in  seven  measured  ounces  of  common  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask,  and  boiled  for 
about  twenty  minutes  with  400  grains  of  copper  in  filings  or  fine  tui-nings.  -The 
brown  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  thus  obtained  is  poured  into 
about  three  pints  of  water  contained  'in  a  bottle ;  the  white  precipitate  (cuprous 
chloride)  is  allowed  to  subside,  the  water  drawn  off  with  a  siphon,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate rinsed  into  a  twenty-ounce  bottle,  which  is  then  quite  tilled  with  water  and 
closed  with  a  stopper.  When  the  precipitate  has  again  subsided,  the  water  is  di-awn 
off,  and  four  ounces  of  powdered  chloride  of  ammonium  are  introduced,  the  bottle 
being  again  filled  up  with  water,  closed  and  shaken.  The  cuprous  chloride  is  eutu-ely 
dissolved  by  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  but  would  be  reprecipitated,  if  more  water 
were  added.  When  required  for  the  precipitation  of  acetylene,  the  solution  may 
be  mixed  with  about  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  of  strong  ammonia  (-880),  which  may  be 
poured  into  the  separating  funnel  (D)  before  the  copper  solution  is  introduced. 
Four  measured  ounces  of  the  solution  are  sufficient  for  one  charge,  and  yield,  in 
three  hours,  about  three  measured  ounces  of  the  moist  precipitate.  The  blue  solu- 
tion of  aramoniacal  cupric  chloride,  filtered  from  the  red  precipitate,  may  be  ren- 
dered serviceable  again  by  being  shaken,  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  with  precipitated 
copper,  prepared  by  reducing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  a  plate  of  zinc. 

The  red  precipitate  is  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  oxide  of  a  coui- 
pound  formed  from  acetylene  by  the  substitution  of  Cu  for  H.  This 
compound,  C^CuH,  has  been  named  by  Berthelot  cupros-acdijlc,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  radical  of  a  series  of  compounds.  If  but  little 
free  ammonia  be  present  in  the  solution  of  cuprous  cliloride,  the  pre- 
cipitate will  contain  the  chloride  of  cupros-acetyle,  (CjCuH)  CI,  as  well 
as  the  oxide. 

If  the  acetylene  copper  precipitate  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and 
dried  either  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  or  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  will  be 
found  to  explode  with  some  violence  when  gently  heated,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  accidental  formation  of  this  compound  in  copper  or  brass 
pipes,  through  Avhich  coal-gas  jsasses,  has  occasionally  given  rise  to  ex- 
plosions. 

When  acetylene  is  passed  through  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  while  curdy  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  resembling  chloride  of  silver  in  appearance,  but  insoluble  in 
ammonia  (which  turns  it  yellow)  as  well  as  in  nitric  acid.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
allowing  the  imperfectly  burut  gas  from  the  apparatus  in  fig.  oi  to  pass  through 
nitrate  of  silver. 

It  is  a<lvisal)le  to  attach  a  piece  of  tliin  platiiuini  wire  to  the  mouth  of  the  glass  tube 
to  render  the  flame  of  the  air  more  visible. 
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Wlieii  tliis  precijiitato  is  washed  aud  allowed  to  dry,  it  is  violently  (;xi)losive  it 
lu'ated,  though  it  may  be  hainmered  without  exploding.*  A  minute  fragment  of  it 
■  liiced  on  a  glass  plate,  aud  touched  with  a  red-hot  wire,  detonates  loudly  aud 
iuitters  the  glass  like  fulminate  of  silver.  The  explosive  silver  compound  is  said 
I o  contain  the  vxidc  of  argcnt-acetyla  (C„Ag2H).^0,  the  chloride  corresponding  to  it, 
i('.,'Ag„H)  CI,  beiug  precipitated  when  acetylene  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
Lhloride  of  silver  in  ammonia.  In  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  sodium, 
acetylene  gives  a  yellowish  very  explosive  precipitate. 

When  potassium  or  sodium  is  heated  in  excess  of  acetylene,  it  is  said  that  one 
half  of  the  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  the  metal,  forming  acetylide  of  potassium 
(C,HK)  or  of  sodium  (CjHNa),  a  portion  of  the  acetylene  being  converted  into  ole- 
liant  gas  (C^H^)  by  combination  with  the  displaced  hydrogen.  When  heated  to  dull 
redness,  sodium  completely  decomposes  acetylene,  CjNa,  being  obtained.  Both 
these  sodium  compounds  are  violently  decomposed  by  water,  acetylene  being  repro- 
duced. 

The  copious  formation  of  acetylene  during  the  imperfect  combustion  of  ether  is 
very  readily  shown  by  introducing  a  few  drops  of  ether  into  a  test-tube,  adding  a 
little  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  kindling  the  ether-vapour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  and  inclining  the  latter  so  as  to  expose  a  large  surface  of  the 
copper  solution,  when  a  lerge  quantity  of  the  red  cuprous  acetylide  is  produced.  If 
nitrate  of  silver  be  substituted  for  the  copper  solution,  the  white  precipitate  of  oxide 
of  argcnt-acetyle  is  formed  abundantly. 

Acetylene  has  been  found  accomj)anying  the  vapour  of  hydi'ocyanate  of  ammonia 
produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  red-hot  charcoal. 

Acetylene  is  a  colourless  gas  having  a  peculiar  odoiu-,  recalling  tliat  of 
tke  geranium,  "wMch.  is  always  perceived  where  coal  gas  is  undergoing 
imperfect  combustion.  It  burns  with  a  very  bright  smoky  flame.  Its 
most  remarkable  property  is  that  of  inflaming  spontaneously  when  brought 
ia  contact  with  chlorine.  If  a  jet  of  the  gas  be  allowed  to  pass  into  a 
bottle  of  chlorine,  it  will  take  fire  and  burn  with  a  red  flame,  depositing 
much  carbon.  When  chlorine  is  decanted  up  into  a  cylinder  containing 
acetylene  standing  over  water,  a  violent  explosion  immediately  takes 
place,  attended  with  a  vivid  flash,  and  separation  of  a  large  amount  of 
carbon;  C^H.,  +  CI,  =        +  2HCL 

When  acetylene  is  passed  into  water,  it  is  absorbed  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  impart  a  strong  smell  to  the  water,  and  to  yield  a  decided  precipi- 
tate with  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  and  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  action  of  heat  upon  acetylene  is  very  remarkable  and  instructive, 
since  it  results  in  the  formation  of  a  complex  body  from  one  which  is  less 
complex  in  composition.  When  heated  in  a  glass  tube  for  half  an  hour 
to  the  point  at  which  the  glass  began  to  soften,  it  was  found  to  be  re- 
duced to  one-fifth  of  its  original  volume,  the  greater  portion  of  it  having 
been  converted  into  a  liquid  hydrocarbon,  styrole,  CgHg,  hitherto  obtained 
from  the  vegetable  gum-resin  known  as  storax.  The  remaining  gas  was 
chiefly  hydrogen  (a  little  carbon  having  separated)  with  a  little  oleflant 
gas.  Benzoic  (CuHJ  has  been  formed,  in  a  similar  way,  from  three  mole- 
cules of  acetylene.  When  heated  in  contact  with  coke  or  iron,  the  bulk 
of  the  acetylene  is  decomposed  into  its  elements. 

liy  suspending  the  acetylene  copper  precipitate  in  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  heating  with  a  little  graniUated  zinc,  Berthelot  has  induced  the  acety- 
lene to  combine  with  the  (nascent)  hydrogen  to  form  olefiaut  gas 

_  When  a  mixture  of  acetylene  witli  luirogcn  is  acted  on  by  a  succes- 
sion of  electric  sparks,  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid  (IICN)  is  produced 
by  their  direct  \m\oi\. 


But  if  the  precipitate  is  prei)aved  froui  a  slightly  aiiniioiiiiii-al  sciliition  ol'  iiitrati'of 
ir,  it  explodes  violently  under  tlic  Iiainmer. 
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73.  Oleiiant  gas  (C.,H,  =  28  parts  by  weiglit  =  2  vols.)— This  gas 
is  found  111  larger  quantity  than  acetylene,  among  tlie  products  ot  the 

action  of  heat  upon  coal  and 
other  substances  rich  in  carbon, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant constituents  of  the  illu- 
minating gases  obtained  from 
such  materials. 

Olefiant  gas  may  readily  be 
prepared  by  the  action  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol, 
H.,0  .  SO.,)  upon  alcohol  (spirit 
of  wme  C,H„0). 


Fig.  92.— Preparation  of  olefiant  gas. 


Two  measures  of  oil  of  vitriol  are 
introduced  into  a  flask  (fig.  92),  and 
one  measure  of  alcoliol  is  gi-adually 
poui-ed  in,  the  flask  being  agitated 
after  eacli  addition  of  tlie  acid ;  much 
heat  is  evolved,  and  there  would  be  danger  in  mLxing  large  volumes  suddenly  * 
On  applying  a  moderate  heat,  the  liquid  wHl  darken  in  colour,  efl-ervescence  will 
take  place,  and  the  gas  may  be  collected  in  jars  filled  with  water.  When  the 
mixture  has  become  thick,  and  the  evolution  of  the  gas  is  slow,  the  end  ot 
the  tube  must  be  removed  from  the  water  and  the  lamp  extinguished.  Ihree 
measured  ounces  of  spirit  of  wine  generally  give  about  500   cubic  inches  ot 

"^"f  he*gtf  will  be  found  to  have  a  very  peculiar  odour,  in  which  that  of  ether  and 
of  sulphurous  acid  are  perceptible.  One  of  the  jars  may  be  closed  mth  a.  gJass 
plate,  and  placed  upon  the  table  with  its  mouth  upwards  ;  on  the  approach  ot  a 
flame  the  gas  will  take  fire,  burning  with  a  bright  white  flame  characteristic  ot  oletiaut 
gas,  and  seen  to  best  advantage  when,  after  kindling  the  gas,  a  stream  of  water  is 
poured  down  into  the  iar  in  order  to  displace  the  gas  (fig.  93) . 

Another  jar  of  the  gas  may  be  well  washed  by 
transferring  it  repeatedly  from  one  jar  to  another 
under  water,  a  little  solution  of  potash  may  then  be 
iTOured  into  it,  and  the  jar  violently  shaken,  its  mouth 
being  covered  with  a  glass  plate  ;  the  potash  wiU  re- 
move all  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  gas  will  now 
exhibit  the  pecuUar  faint  odour  which  belongs  to  ole- 
fiant gas.  p      J      J  4. 

The  purified  gas  may  be  transferred,  under  water, 
to  another  jar,  kindled,  and  allowed  to  burn  out ;  if 
a  little  lime-water  be  then  shaken  in  the  jar,  its  tur- 
bidity will  indicate  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  produced,  together  with  water,  when  olefiant 
gas  burns  in  air  :  0,11,  +  Oc  =  2C0„  +  2 H.,0. 

On  comparing  the  composition  of  olefiant 
gas  (CJIJ  with  that  of  alcohol  (C.,H,0),  it 
is  evident  that  the  former  may  be  supposed 
to  be  produced  from  the  latter  by  the  ab- 
straction of  a  molecule  of  water  (H,0)  which 
is  removed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  though 
other  secondary  changes  take  place,  resulting 
in  the  separation  of  carbonaceous  matter  and 
the  production  of  sulphurous  acid.  A  more 
complete  explanation  of  the  action  of  sulphiuic  acid  upon  alcohol  must 
be  reserved  for  the  chemical  history  of  this  compound. 

*  If  methylated  spirit  be  employed,  the  mixture  will  have  a  dark  red-brown  colour. 
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Olofiant  gas  derives  its  name  from  its  property  of  uniting  with 
chlorine  and  bromine  to  form  oily  liquids,  a  circumstance  which  is 
apphed  for  the  determination  of  the  pro- 
:  portion  of  this  gas  present  in  coal-gas, 
upon  which  great  part  of  the  illuminat- 
!  ing  value  of  coal-gas  depends.     The  com- 
I  pound  with  chlorine  (C^H^CIJ  is  loiown 
as  Dutch  liquid,  having  been  discovered 
i  by  Dutch  chemists,  and  is  remarkable 
I  for   its   resemblance   to    chloroform  in 
odour. 


To  exhibit  the 
a  quart  cylinder 
olefiaiit  gas,  and 
rapidly  passed  up 
gas,  under  watei". 


Fiar.  94. 


formation  of  Dutch  liquid, 
(fig.  94)  is  half  fiUed  with 
half  with  chlorine,  which  is 
into  it,  from  a  bottle  of  the 
The  cylinder  is  then  closed 
with  a  glass  plate,  and  supported  with  its 
mouth  downwards  under  water  in  a  separating 
funnel  furnished  with  a  glass  stop-cocli.  The 
volume  of  the  mixed  gases  begins  to  diminish 
immediately,  drops  of  oil  being  formed  upon 
the  side  of  the  cylinder  and  the  surface  of 
the  water.  As  the  drops  increase,  they  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  funnel.  Water  must  be  poured 
into  the  funnel  to  replace  that  which  rises  into 
the  cylinder,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  gas  has 
disappeared,  the  oil  may  be  drawn  out  of  the 
funnel  through  the  stop-cock  into  a  test-glass,  in 
which  it  is  shaken  with  a  little  potash  to  absorb  any  excess  of  chlorine, 
grant  odour  of  the  Dutch  liquid  will  then  be  perceived,  especially  on 
pouring  it  out  into  a  shallow  dish. 

In  applying  this  principle  to  the  measui-ement  of  the  illuminating 
hydrocarbons  in  coal-gas,  dayhght  must  be  excluded,  or  an  error  would 
be  caused  by  the  union  of  the  free  hydrogen  with  the  chlorine  or  bro- 
jpine.  The  bromine  test  may  be  applied  in  the  tube  represented  in 
fig.  9.5.  The  gas  to  be  examined  is  measured  over  water  in  the  divided 
hmb  a,  w-ith  due  attention  to  temperature  and  pressure  ;  the  tube  being 
held  perpendicularly,  the  limb  b  will  remain  filled  with  water,  so  that 
gas  cannot  escape  nor  air  enter.  A  drop  or  two  of  bromine  is  poiired 
mto  this  limb,  which  is  then  depressed  beneath  the  water  in  the  pneu- 
matic trough,  and  closed  by  the  stopper  c.  On  shaking  the  gas  with 
the  water  and  bromine,  the  latter  will  absorb  the  illuminating  hydro- 
carbons, and  if  the  tube  be  again  opened  under  water,  the  volume  of 
the  gas  in  «  will  bo  found  to  have  diminished,  and  the  diminution  gives 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  olefiant  gas  and  other  illumiuatins 
hydrocarbons.  ° 
A  very  instructive  experiment  consists  in  filling  a  three-pint  cylinder 
one-third  fnU  of  olefiant  gas,  then  rapidly  filling  it  up,  under  water, 
with  two  i)ints  of  chlorine,  closing  its  mouth  with  a  glass  ]ilate,  shaking 
It  to  mix  the  gases,  slipping  the  plate  aside  and  applying  a  light 
when  the  mixture  burns  with  a  red  flame  which 
aown  the  cylinder,  and  is  due  to  th 


The  fra- 


passcs  gradually 
combination  of  tlie  hydro- 


gen with  the  chlorine,  the  whole  of  the  carbon  being"se"parrtedm  the 


solid  state— 


C2H4  +  CI,  =  4HC1  +  Cj 


When  olefiant  gas  is  stthjected  to  the  action  of  high  temperatures,  as 
/  through  heated  tubes,  one  portion  is  decomposed  into  marsh- 

gas  (LII^)  ^vith  separation  of  carbon,  wliilst  another  portion  yields 
acetylene  (CliJ  and  hydrogen ;  these  decompo.sitions  will  be  found  to  be 
01  great  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas. 


MAUSH-GAS. 


Tlie  actiou  of  licat  upon  olefiant  gas  is  most  coiivcnic-ntly  shown  by  exposing  it  to 
the  spark  from  an  induction  coil.  ,  .  ,   .     ,  , 

The  gas  is  confined  in  a  tube  (A,  fig.  96)  which  is  placed 
in  a  cylindrical  jar  (B)  containing  mercury.  Through  the 
mercury  passes  a  copper  wire  (C)  thrust  through  a  glass 
tube  (D)  to  insulate  it  from  the  mercury  ;  this  wire  is  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  wires  (E)  from  the  induction  coil, 
whilst  the  other  (F)  is  allowed  to  dip  into  the  mercury  con- 
tained in  the  cylinder.  On  putting  the  coil  in  action  (with 
two  or  three  cells  of  Grove's  battery),  the  spark  wdl  pass 
between  the  extremity  (C)  of  the  insulated  copper  wire  and 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  decomposing  the  ole- 
fiant gas  in  its  passage,  and  causing  a  separation  of  carbon, 
which  sometimes  forms  a  conducting  communication,  and 
allows  the  current  to  pass  without  a  spark.  This  may  be 
obviated  by  reversing  the  current,  or  by  gently  shaking  the 

tube.  ...  X 

The  olefiant  gas  will  expand  to  nearly  twice  its  tormer 
volume,  so  that  the  tube  will  gradually  rise  in  the  mercury, 
but  the  same  distance  may  always  be  maintained  for  the 
passage  of  the  spark.  ,  r 

To  show  the  production  of  acetylene,  another  arrangement  wiU  be  found  con- 

venient  (fig.  9/).     A  globe 
with  four  necks  is  employed ; 
through  two  of  these  necks 
are  passed,  air-tight  with  per- 
forated   corks,    the  copper 
wires  connected  with  the  in- 
duction coil.    A  third  neck 
receives   a  tube,  conveying 
olefiant  gas  from  a  gas-hold- 
er, whilst  from  the  fourth 
proceeds  a  tube  dipping  to' 
the  bottom  of  a  small  cylin- 
der.   "When  the  whole  of  the 
air  has  been  displaced  by  ole- 
fiant gas,  a  solution  of  sub- 
chloride  of   cox^per  in  am- 
monia is  poured    into  the 
cylinder,  and  the  gas  allowed 
to  bubble  through  it,  when 
the  absence  of  acetylene  will 
be  shown  by  there  being  no 
red  compound  formed.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  spark 
is  passed,  the  red  precipitate 
will  appear,  and,  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  a  large  quantity 
will  be  deposited.  Coal-gas 
may  be  employed  instead  of 
olefiant  gas,  but  of  course  less 
Fig.  97. — Preparation  of  cuprous  acetylide  from        of  the  copper-compound  will 
olefiant  gas.  be  obtained. 


74.  Marsh-rjas,  or  light  carhurettetl  hydrogen  (CH^  =  IG  parts  by 
wei"lit  =  2  vols.) — Unlike  acetylene  and  olefiant  gas,  this  liydrocarbon  is 
found  in  nature,  being  produced  -wherever  vegetable  matter  is  undergoing 
decomposition  in  the  presence  of  moisture.  The  bubbles  rising  from 
stagnant  pools,  Avhen  collected  and  examined,  are  found  to  contain  marsh- 
gas"  mixed  Avith  carbonic  acid,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these 
two  gases  represent  the  principal  forms  in  which  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  respectively  were  separated  from  wood  during  the  process  of  its 
conversion  into  coal.    This  would  account  for  the  constant  presence  of 
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Lkis  gas  in  the  coal- formations,  Avhore  it  is  usually  termed  fire-damp.  It 
is  occasionally  found  pout  up  under  pressure  between  tlie  layers  of  coal, 
I  and  the  pores  of  the  latter  are  sometimes  so  full  of  it  that  it  may  be  seen 
:■  rising  in  bubbles  when  the  freshly  hewn  coal  is  thrown  into  water.  Per- 
haps a  similar  origin  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  liquid  hydrocarbons  chemi- 
cally similar  to  marsh-gas,  which  are  found  so  abundantly  in  Pennsylvania 
I  and  Canada,  and  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  petroleum. 

Marsh-gas  is  obtained  artiticially  by  tlie  t'ollowing  process  : — 

500  grains  of  dried  acetate  of  soda  are  finely  ]50vvdered,  and  mixed,  in  a  mortar, 
,  with  200  grains  of  solid  hydrate  of  potash,  and  300  grains  of  powdered  quicklime  (or 
1  with  500  gi'ains  of  the  mixture  of  hydrate  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  soda,  -which  is  sold 
as  soda-lime).    The  mixture  is  heated  in  a  Florence  flask  (or  better,  a  copper  tube, 
for  the  alkali  corrodes  the  glass),  and  the  gas  collected  over  water  (fig.  98). 


Fig.  98. — Preparation  of  marsh-gas. 


The  decomposition  will  be  evident  from  the  following  equation  :- 


NaCgHsOg 


+    NaHO  = 
Acetate  of  soda.      Coustic  soila. 


Carb.  of  soda. 


+  CH^ 


The  marsh-gas  will  be  easily  recognised  by  its  burning  with  a  pale 
illuminating  flame,  far  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  those  of  olefiant  gas  and 
acetylene,  but  unattended  witli  smoke. 

The  properties  of  this  gas  deserve  a  careful  study,  on  account  of  the 
frerpicnt  fatal  explosions  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  coal-mines,  where  it  is 
often  found  accumulated  under  pressiu'e,  and  discharging  itself  with  con- 
siderable force  from  the  fissures  or  blowers  made  in  hewing  the  coal. 
Marsh-gas  has  no  characteristic  smell  like  coal-gas,  and  the  miner  thence 
receives  no  timely  warning  of  its  presence  ;  it  is  much  lighter  than  air 
(sp.  gr.  0-.5596),  and  therefore  very  readily  difluses*  itself  (page  16) 
through  the  air  of  the  mine,  with  which  it  forms  an  explosive  mixture  as 
soon  as  it  amounts  to  one-eighteenth  ef  the  volume  of  the  air.  The  gas 
issuing  from  the  blower  would  burn  rpiietly  on  tlic  application  of  a  light, 
since  the  marsh-gas  is  not  explosive  unless  mixed  with  the  air,  wlicn  a 
largo  volume  of  the  gas  is  burnt  in  an  instant,  causing  a  sudden  evolution 

mnr^i"*''^''*-^'^^'"'*"''-''  ^'*f^*'<'«^0''  '«  aiipariilii.s  in  which  tlio  high  rate  of  diU'iision  of 
narsh-gas  is  taken  advantage  of  in  order  to  detect  its  presence  in  tlie  air  of  mines.  'J'lu; 
Bxpenment  described  at  page  18  illustrnte.s  its  principle. 
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of  a  great  deal  of  heat,  and  a  consequent  sudden  expansion  or  explosion 
exerting  great  mechanical  force.  The  most  violent  explosion  takes  place 
when  one  volume  of  marsh-gas  is  mixed  with  two  volumes  of  oxygen, 
since  this  quantity  is  exactly  sufl&cient  to  effect  the  complete  conihustion 
of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  gas,  and  therefore  to  evolve  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat :  CH^  +  0^  =  CO^  +  2B..fi.  The  calculated  pressure 
exerted  by  the  exploding  mixture  of  marsh-gas  and  oxygen  amounts  to 
37  atmospheres,  or  555  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch.  Since  air  contains  one- 
fifth  of  its  volume  of  oxygen,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  ten 
volumes  of  air  to  one  volume  of  marsh-gas  in  order  to  obtain  perfect  com- 
bustion, but  the  explosion  will  be  much  less  violent  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  eight  volumes  of  inert  nitrogen,  the  calculated  pressure 
exerted  by  the  explosion  being  only  14  atmospheres,  or  210  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch.  Of  com'se,  if  more  air  is  employed,  the  explosion  will  be 
proportionally  weaker,  until,  when  there  are  more  than  eighteen  volumes 
of  air  to  each  volume  of  marsh-gas,  the  mixtui-e  will  be  no  longer  explosive, 
but  will  burn  with  a  pale  flame  around  a  taper  immersed  in  it.  The  car- 
bonic acid  resulting  from  the  explosion  is  called  by  miners  the  after-damj), 
and  its  eflPects  are  generally  fatal  to  those  who  may  have  escaped  death 
from  the  explosion  itself 

Fortunately,  marsh-gas  requires  a  much  higher  temperature  to  inflame 
it  than  most  other  inflammable  gases ;  thus  a  solid  body  at  an  ordinary 
red  heat  does  not  kindle  the  gas,  contact  with  flame,  or  with  a  body 
heated  to  whiteness,  being  required  to  ignite  it. 


If  two  strong  gas  cylinders  be  filled,  respectively,  with  mixtures  of  2  vols,  hydrogen 
with  1  vol.  oxygen,  and  of  1  vol.  marsh-gas  and  2  vols,  oxygen,  it  will  be  found,  on 
holding  them  with  their  mouths  downwards,  and  inserting  a  red-hot  iron  bar  (fig.  99), 

that  the  marsh-gas  mixtiue  will  not  explode,  but 
if  the  bar  be  transferred  at  once  to  the  hydrogen 
mixture,  explosion  will  take  place.  A  lighted 
taper  may  then  be  used  to  explode  the  marsh-gas 
and  oxygen. 

Coal-gas,  although  answering  very  well  for  many 
illustrations  of  the  properties  of  marsh-gas,  cannot 
be  used  in  this  experiment,  since  some  of  its  con- 
stitiients  inflame  at  a  far  lower  temperature. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  temperature 
required  to  inflame  the  mixtm-e  of  marsli- 
iri„.  99.  gas  and  air,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mixture 

be  allowed  to  remain  for  an  ajjpreciable 
time  in  contact  with  the  flame  before  its  particles  are  raised  to  the 
igniting  point.  Tt  was  on  this  principle  that  Stephenson's  original  safety 
lamp  was  constructed,  the  flame  being  surrounded  with  a  tall  glass 
chimney,  the  rapid  draught  through  which  caused  the  explosive  mixture 
to  be  hurried  past  the  flame  without  igniting. 


To  illusti-ate  this,  a  copper  funnel  holding  about  two  quarts  (fig.  100)  is  employed, 
the  neck  of  which  has  an  opening  of  about  \  inch  in  diameter.  The  funnel  being 
placed  mouth  downwards  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  the  orifice  is  closed  with  the 
finger,  and  half  a  pint  of  coal-gas  passed  up  into  the  funnel.  The  latter  is  now 
raised  from  the  water,  .so  that  it  may  become  entirely  filled  with  air.  By  depressing 
the  funnel  to  a  considerable  depth  in  tlio  water,  the  aperture  being  still  closed  by 
the  finger,  the  mixture  will  be  confined  under  considerable  pressure,  and  if  a  lighted 
taper  be  held  to  the  aperture,  and  the  finger  removed,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
mixture  sweeps  past  the  flame  without  exploding,  until  the  water  has  reached  the 
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aiune  level  in  thu  funnel  as  in  the  trough,  when  the  gas  comes  to  rest  and  explodes 
with  great  violence.  ' 


Fig.  100. 

_  Davy's  safety  lamp  (fig.  101)  is  an  application  of  the  principle  that 
I  Ignited  gas  {flame)  is  extinguished  hy  contact  with  a 
'  large  surface  of  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  such  as 
copper  or  iron. 

If  a  thin  copper  wire  be  coiled  round  into  a  helix,  and  care- 
fully placed  over  the  wick  of  a  burning  taper  (fig.  102),  the  flame 
will  be  at  once  extinguished,  its  heat  being  so  rapidly  trans- 
mitted along  the  wire  that  the  temperature  falls  below  the 
point  at  which  the  combustible  gases  enter  into  combination 
with  oxygen,  and  therefore  the  combustion  ceases.  If  the  coil 
be  heated  to  redness  in  a  spirit-lamp  flame  before  placing  it  ^  . 
over  the  wick,  it  will  not  abstract  the  heat  so  readily,  and  will  p:„  im  -n  1 
not  extinguish  the  flame.  If  a  copper  tube  were  substituled  ^'g-101--Davylamp. 
lor  the  coiled  wire,  the  same  result  would  be  obtained,  and  by  employing  a  number 
of  tubes  of  very  small  diameter,  so  that  the  metallic  surface  may  be  v?ry  large  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  ignited  gas,  the  most  energetic  combustion  maybe 
arrested,  as  in  the  case  of  Hemming's  safety  jet,  which 
consists  of  a  brass  tube  tightly  stufl'ed  with  thin  copper 
wires  so  as  to  leave  very  narrow  passages,  thus  rendering 
it  impossible  for  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  at  the  jet  to  pass 
back  and  ignite  the  mixture  in  the  reservoir. 
_  It  is  evident  that  the  exposure  of  a  large  extent  of  cool- 
ing surface  to  the  action  of  the  flame,  may  be  effected 
either  by  increasing  the  length  or  by  diminishing  the 
width  of  the  metallic  tubes,  so  that  wire  gauze,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  collection  of  very  .short  tubes,  will  form 
an  effectual  barrier  to  flame,  provided  that  it  has  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  meshes  to  the  inch. 

"^'^^  of  iron  wire  gauze,  containing  about  800  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  be 
uepressed  upon  a  flame,  it  will  extinguish  that  portion  with  which  it  is  in  contact, 
Stii  ^Tl'T*',^,'''  '^^"'^  ''•'""^"'^  through  the  gauze  may  bo  kindled  by  n 
abovp  n  ,  o  •  f  li  '  °"  i''^^-  gau'^''  two  or  three  inches 

to  the  bmicr'itself       '""^"^      ^  ^*  without  communicating  the  flame 

rpiJ^il'"  ^P'"*      P""'"^  "I""'    T'"'"^*'  "'■^''■6  gii^iie  (fig.  103),  the  flame  will 

dp         ^'»\.ga"'=<'.  I'xl  the  extinguished  spirit  will  pass  through.    A  little 

at  a  distance"''^^"      "^"^  *°  ^'"^  ^°  ^''^'^  """^ 

The  safety  lamp  is  an  oil  lamp,  the  flame  of  which  is  surrounded  hy  a 
cage  ot  iron  wire  gauze,  having  700  or  800  moshcs  in  the  square  in'cli, 
anci  made  douhio  at  the  top  whore  the  heat  of  tlic  flame  chiefly  plays. 
J- ma  cage  is  protected  by  stout  iron  wires  attached  to  a  ring  for  i?uspeiid- 

0 


Fig.  102. 
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ing  tlie  lamp.  A  brass  tube  passes  up  through,  the  oil  reservoir,  and  in 
this  there  slides,  with  considerable  friction,  a  wire  bent  at  the  top,  so  that 

the  wick  may  be  trimmed  without  taking 
off  the  cage. 

If  this  lamp  be  suspended  in  a  large  jar,  closed 
at  tlie  top  with  a  perforated  wooden  cover  (A, 
fig.  104),  and  having  an  aperture  (B)  below, 
through  which  coal-gas  may  be  admitted,  the 
lamp  will  burn,  of  course  in  the  ordinary  way  ; 
but  if  the  gas  be  allowed  to  pass  slowly  into  the 
jar,  the  flame  will  be  seen  to  waver,  to  elongate 
itself  very  considerably,  and  will  be  ultimately 
extinguished,  when  the  wire  cage  wUl  be  seen  to 
p.    ,  „„  be  filled  with  a  mixture  of  coal-gas  and  air  bum- 

'  ing  tranquUly  within  the  gauze,  which  prevents 

the  flame  from  passing  to  ignite  the  explosive  atmosphere  surrounding  the  lamp  ; 
that  an  explosive  mixture  really  fiUs  the  jar  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  in- 
troducing, through  an  aperture  (C)  in  the  cover,  the 
unprotected  flame  of  a  taper,  when  an  explosion  will 
take  place. 

This  experiment  illustrates  the  action  of  the  Davy 
lamp  in  a  mine  which  contains  fire-damp,  and  makes  it 
evident  that  this  lamp  would  afford  complete  protection 
if  carefully  used.  It  would  obviously  be  unsafe  to  allow 
the  lamp  to  remain  in  the  explosive  mixture  when  the 
cage  is  filled  with  flame,  for  the  gauze  would  either 
become  sufficiently  heated  to  kindle  the  surrounding  gas, 
or  would  be  oxydised  and  eaten  into  holes,  which  would 
allow  the  passage  of  the  flame.  Nor  should  the  lamp 
be  exposed  to  a  very  strong  cm-rent,  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  carry  the  flame  through  the  meshes. 

The  great  defect  of  the  Davy  lamp  is  that  it 
Fig.  104.  does  not  afford  more  than  a  glimmering  light,  so 

that  even  if  the  miners  were  prohibited  from  em- 
ploying any  candles,  they  would  (and  experience  has  proved  that  they  do) 
remove  the  wire  cage  at  aU  risks.  The  lamp  has  been  modified  so  as  par- 
tially to  remove  this  defect,  by  substituting  glass  or  talc  for  some  portions 
of  the  wire  gauze.  It  is  now  usual,  however,  to  employ  the  Davy  lamp 
merely  in  order  to  test  the  state  of  the  air  in  the  different  paits  of  the 
mine ;  for  this  purpose  the  firemen  descend  before  the  commencement 
of  work  every  morning,  and  examine  with  their  safety  lamps  every  portion 
of  the  mine,  giving  warning  to  the  miners  not  to  approach  those  parts  in 
which  any  accumulation  of  fire-damp  (or  technically,  "  sulphur")  is  per- 
ceived. The  miners  then  work  with  naked  candles,  and  it  appears  to  be 
not  unusual  to  see  a  blue  flame  (or  corpse  light)  playing  around  the 
candles,  so  that  the  miners  may  become  accustomed  to  regard  with  little 
concern  the  very  indication  which  shows  that  the  quantity  of  fire-damp  is 
only  a  little  below  that  required  to  form  an  explosive  mixture.  When- 
ever naked  flames  are  used  in  the  mine  there  must  always  be  great  risk ; 
in  most  seams  of  coal  there  are  considerable  accumulations  of  fire-damp  ; 
when  a  fissure  is  made,  the  gas  escapes  very  rapidly  from  the  blower,  and 
the  air  in  its  vicinity  may  soon  become  converted  into  an  explosive  mix- 
ture. In  mines  where  small  quantities  of  fire-damp  are  knoAvn  to  be 
continually  escaping  from  the  coal,  ventilation  is  depended  upon  in  order 
to  dilute  the  gas  with  so  large  a  volume  of  air  that  it  is  no  longer  explo- 
sive, and  finally  to  sweep  it  out  of  the  mine ;  but  it  has  occasionally 
happened  that  the  ventilation  has  been  interfered  with  by  a  door  having 
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beeu  left  open  in  one  of  the  galleries,  or  by  a  jDassage  having  been 
obstructed  through  the  accidental  falling  in  of  a  portion  of  the  coal  and 
nil  explosive  mixture  has  then  been  formed. 

Structure  op  Flame. 

75.  The  consideration  of  the  structure  and  properties  of  ordinary 
^   flames  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  history  of  olefiant  gas  and  marsh- 
gas.    Flame  may  be  defined  as  gaseous  matter,  heated  to  the  temperature 
at  which  it  becomes  visible,  or  emits  light.    Solid  particles  begin,  for  the 
1  most  part,  to  emit  light  when  heated  to  about  1000°  F.  ;  but  gases,  on 
t  account  of  their  greater  expansibility,  must  be  raised  to  a  far  higher 
I  temperature,  and  hence  the  point  of  visibility  is  seldom  attained,  except 
by  gases  which  are  themselves  combustible,  and  therefore  capable  of 
producmg,  by  their  own  combination  with  atmospheric  oxygen,  the  requi- 
site degree  of  heat.    The  jjresence  of  a  combustible  gas  (or  vapour), 
;  therefore,  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  flame  ;  a  diamond,' 
i  or  a  piece  of  thoroughly  carbonised  charcoal,  will  burn  in  oxygen  with 
a  steady  glow,  but  without  flame,  since  the  carbon  is  not  capable  of  con- 
'  version  into  vapour,  while  sulphur  burns  Avith  a  voluminous  flame,  in 
I  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  it  assumes  the  vaporous  condition. 
'  It  will  be  observed,  moreover,  that  in  the  case  of  a  non- volatile  combus- 
tible, the  combination  with  oxygen  is  confined  to  the  surface  of  contact, 
whilst  in  the  flame  of  a  gas  or  vapour,  the  combustion  extends  to  a  con- 
siderable  depth,  the  oxygen  intermingling  with  the  gaseous  fuel. 
I  _  Flames  may  be  conveniently  spoken  of  as  simple  or  compound,  accord- 
ingly as  they  involve  one  or  more  phenomena  of  combustion ;  thus,  for 
example,  the  flames  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  are  simple,  whilst 
those  of  marsh-gas  and  olefiant  gas  are  compound,  since  they  involve  both 
the  conversion  of  hydrogen  into  water  and  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid. 

It  is  obvious  that  simple  flames  must  be  hollow  in  ordinary  cases,  such 
•  as  that  of  a  gas  issuing  from  a  tube  into  the  air,  the  hoUow  being  occu- 
.  pied  by  the  combustible  gas  to  which  the  oxygen  does  not  penetrate. 
-    All  the  flames  which  are  ordinarily  turned  to  useful  account  are  com- 
pound flames,  and  involve  several  distinct  phenomena.    Before  examining 
these  more  particularly,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  point  out  the  conditions 
which  regulate  the  luminosity  of  flames. 

In  order  that  a  flame  may  emit  a  brilliant  light,  it  is  essential  that  it 
should  contain  particles  which,  either  from  their  own  nature,  or  from  the 
conditions  imder  which  they  are  placed,  do  not  admit  of  indefinite  ex- 
pansion by  the  heat  of  the  flame,  but  are  capable  of  being  heated  to 
^ncande^!cence.  Thus,  the  flame  of  the  oxy hydrogen  blowpipe  (p.  38)  emits 
:  a  very  pale  light,  but  if  the  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  be  restrained 
trom  expanding  when  fired,  as  in  the  Cavendish  eudiometer  (p.  32),  it 
?ives  a  bright  flash ;  or  if  the  flame  be  directed  xipon  some  solid  body 
little  affected  by  heat,  such  as  lime,  the  light  is  very  intense, 
f  Hi  anc^  arsenic  bum  with  very  luminous  flames,  in  consequence 

3t  the  formation  of  very  dense  vapours  of  phosphoric  and  arsenious  acids 
uirmg  the  combustion ;  the  density  of  the  vapours  being  here  attended 
«th  the  same  result  as  that  produced  by  the  restrained  expansion  of  the 
i  'team  formed  in  the  Cavendish  eudiometer. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  incandescent  matter  should  be  a  product 
'I  the  combustion  ;  any  extraneous  solid  in  a  finely  divided  .^tato  will 
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Fig.  105. 


confer  illuminating  power  upon  a  flame.  Thus,  the  flame  of  hydrogen 
may  he  rendered  highly  luminous  hy  burning  a  piece  of  phosphorus  in  its 
vicinity,  so  that  the  clouds  of  phosphoric  acid  may  pass 
through  the  flame,  or  hy  blowing  a  little  very  fine  char- 
coal powder  into  it,  from  the  bottle  represented  in 
fig.  105. 

The  lun\inosity  of  all  ordinary  flames  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  higlily  heated  carbon  in  a  state  of  very 
minute  division,  and  it  remains  to  consider  the  changes 
by  which  this  finely  divided  carbon  is  separated  in  the 
flame. 

A  candle,  a  lamp,  and  a  gas-burner,  exhibit  contriv- 
ances for  procuring  light  artificially  in  different  degrees 
of  complexity,  the  candle  being  the  most  complex  of  the  three.    When  a 
new  candle  is  lighted,  the  first  portion  of  the  wick  is  burnt  away  until  the 
heat  reaches  that  part  which  is  saturated  with  the  wax  or  taUow 
of  which  the  candle  is  composed ;  this  wax  or  tallow  then  imder- 
goes  destructive  distillation,  yielding  a  variety  of  products,  among 
which  defiant  gas  is  found  in  abundance.    The  flame  furnished 
by  the  combustion  of  these  products  melts  the  fuel  around  the 
base  of  the  wick,  through  which  it  then  mounts  by  capillary 
attraction,  to  be  decomposed  in  its  turn,  and  to  furnish  fresh  gases 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  flame.    In  a  lamp,  the  fuel  being 
liquid  at  the  commencement,  the  process  of  fusion  is  dispensed 
with  ;  and  in  a  gas-burner,  where  the  fuel  is  supplied  m  a  gaseous 
form,^  the  process  of  destructive  distillation  has  been  abeady 
carried  on  at  a  distance.    It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  final 
result  is  similar  in  all  three  cases,  the  flame  being  maintained  hy 
such  gases  as  acetylene,  marsh-gas,  and  olefiant  gas,  arising  from 
Fig.  106.  ^^^g  destructive  distillation  of  wax,  taUow,  oil,  coal,  &c. 

On  examining  an  ordinary  flame,  that  of  a  candle,  for  instance,  it  is 
seen  to  consist  of  three  concentric  cones  (fig.  106),  the  innermost,  around 

the  wick,  appearing  almost  black,  the 
next  emitting  a  bright  white  Hght,  and 
the  outennost  being  so  pale  as  to  he 
scarcely  visible  in  broad  daylight. 

The  dark  innermost  cone  consists  merely 
of  the  gaseous  combustible  to  which  the 
air  does  not  penetrate,  and  which  is  there- 
fore not  in  a  state  of  combustion. 

The  natiu-e  of  this  cone  is  easily  shown  by 
experiment :  a  stiip  of  cardboard  held  across 
the  flame  near  its  base  will  not  burn  in  the 
centre  where  it  traverses  the  innermost  cone  ;  a 
piece  of  wire  ganze  depressed  upon  the  flame 
near  the  wick  (fig.  107)  will  allow  the  passagi 
of  the  combustible  gas,  which  may  be  kindled  above  it.  The  gas  may  be  conveyeti 
out  of  the  flame  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  inserted  into  the  innermost  cone,  and  ma} 
be  kindled  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  tube,  which  should  be  incUned  downwards 

^^^A  piece  of  phosphorus  in  a  small  spoon  held  in  the  interior  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  will  melt  and  boil,  but  will  not  burn  unless  it  be  removed  from  the  flame,  ana 
may  then  be  extinguished  by  replacing  it  in  the  flame.  „   ,  ,  . 

The  combustible  gas  from  the  ulterior  of  a  flame  may  be  collected  in  a  liasK 
(fig  109)  furnished  with  two  tubes,  one  of  which  (A)  is  drawn  out  to  a  point  loi 
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insertion  into  the  flame,  whilst  the  other  (B),  which  passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask 
is  bent  over  and  prolonged  by  a  piece  of  vulcanised  tubing,  so  that  it  may  act  as  a 


Fig.  108. 

siphon.  The  flask  is  filled  up  with  water,  the  jet  inserted  into  the  interior  of  a  flame, 
and  the  siphon  set  mnning  by  exhausting  it  with  the  mouth.  As  the  water  flows 
out  through  the  siphon,  the  gas  is  drawn  into  the  flask,  and 
after  removing  the  tube  from  the  flame,  the  gas  may  be  ex- 
pelled by  blowing  down  the  siphon  tube,  and  may  be  burnt 
at  the  jet.  When  a  candle  is  used  for  this  experiment,  some 
;  solid  products  of  destructive  distillation  will  be  found  con- 
I  densed  in  the  flask. 


la  the  second  or  luminous  cone,  combustion  is 
I  taking  place,  but  it  is  by  no  means  perfect,  being 
I  attended  by  the  separation  of  a  quantity  of  carbon, 
'Which  confers  luminosity  upon  this  part  of  the 
iflame.    The  presence  of  free  carbon  is  shown  by  de-  Fig.  jqq 

ipressing  a  piece  of  porcelain  upon  this  cone,  when  a 
iUack  film  of  soot  is  deposited.  The  liberation  of  the  carbon  is  due  to 
;the  decomposition  of  the  defiant  gas  and  similar  hydrocarbons  by  the 
lieat,  which  separates  the  carbon  from  the  hydrogen,  and  this  latter, 
lundergomg  combustion,  evolves  sufficient  heat  to  raise  the  separated  car- 
toon to  a  white  heat,  the  supply  of  air  which  penetrates  into  this  portion 
lof  the  flame  being  insufficient  to  effect  the  combustion  of  the  whole  of 
ithe  carbon. 

aflame"*       ^^^^^^  experiments  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  luminous  portion  of 
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Fig.  111. 


1i?fit'»?"  v*^iT7  ll*^)  1  ""ly  I'e  ad,iustcd  so  ns  to  convey 

"B  nneiy  Umded  carbon  from  the  luminous  part  of  the  liame  into  the  flame  of 
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liydrogen,  which  will  thus  be  rendered  as  linninous  as  the  candle  flame,  the  dark 
colour  of  the  carbon  being  apparent  in  its  passage  through  the  tube. 

A  bottle  furnished  with  two  straight  tubes  (fig.  Ill)  is  connected  with  a  reservoir 

of  hydrogen.  One  of  the  tubes  is  provided  with 
a  small  piece  of  wider  tube  containing  a  tuft  of 
cotton  wool.  On  kindling  the  gas  at  the  oriiice 
of  each  tube,  no  difference  will  be  seen  in  the 
flames  until  a  drop  of  benzole  (CjH„)  is  placed 
upon  the  cotton,  when  its  vapour,  mingling  with 
the  hydrogen,  will  furnish  enough  carbon  to  ren- 
der the  flame  brilliantly  luminous. 

Fig.  112  shows  a  more  convenient  apparatus 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  the  hydrogen  being  passed 
in  through  c,  burns  from  the  tube  a  with  a  non- 
luminous  flame,  and  from  the  tube  b,  after  passing 
over  a  piece  of  cotton,  moistened  with  benzole, 
with  a  luminous  flame. 

The  pale  outermost  cone,  or  mantle,  of 
the  flame,  in  which  the  separated  carhon 
is  finally  consumed,  may  be  termed  the 
cone  of  perfect  combustion,  and  is  much 
thinner  than  the  luminous  cone,  the  sup- 
ply of  air  to  this  external  shell  of  flame 
being  imlimited,  and  the  combustion 
^^e- 112-  therefore  speedily  efl'ected. 

The  mantle  of  the  flame  may  be  rendered  more  visible  by  burning  a  little  sodium 
near  the  flame,  when  the  mantle  is  tinged  strongly  yellow. 

By  means  of  a  siphon  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (fig.  113),  the  nature 
of  the  diff'erent  portions  of  an  ordinary  candle  flame  may  be  very  elegantly  shown. 
If  the  orifice  of  the  siphon  be  brought  just  over  the  extremity  of  the  wick,  the  com- 
bustible gases  and  vapours  wUl  pass  through  it,  and 
may  be  collected  in  a  small  flask,  where  they  can  be 
kindled  by  a  taper.  On  raising  the  orifice  into  the 
luminous  portion  of  the  flame,  voluminous  cloiids  of 
black  smoke  will  pour  over  into  the  flask,  and  if  the 
siphon  be  now  raised  a  little  above  the  point  of  the 
flame,  carbonic  acid  can  be  collected  in  the  flask,  and 
may  be  recognised  by  shaking  with  lime-water. 

The  reciprocal  nature  of  the  relation  between  the 
combustible  gas  and  the  air  which  supports  its  com- 
bustion may  be  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  by 
burning  a  jet  of  air  in  an  atmosphere  of  coal-gas. 

A  quart  glass  globe  with  three  necks  is  connected 
at  A  (fig  114)  with  the  gas-pipe  by  a  vulcanised  tube.  The  second  neck  (B),  at  Uie 
upper  part  of  the  globe,  is  connected  by  a  short  piece  of  vulcanised  tube  with  a  piece 
of  glass  tube  about  i  inch  wide,  from  which  the  gas  may  be  burnt.  Into  the  third 
and  lowermost  neck  is  inserted,  by  means  of  a  cork,  a  thin  brass  tube,  C  (an  old 
cork -borer),  about  i  inch  in  diameter.  Wlien  the  gas  is  turned  on,  it  may  be  lighted 
at  the  upper  neck  ;'  and  if  a  lighted  match  be  then  quickly  thrust  up  the  tube  C,  the 
air  which  enters  it  will  take  fire  and  burn  inside  the  globe. 

A  very  inexpensive  apparatus  for  this  purpose  may  be  constructed  from  a  common 
Florence  oil-flask.  By  applying  a  blowpipe  flame  at  A  (fig.  115),  so  as  to  heat  to 
whiteness  a  spot  as  large  as  a  threepenny-piece,  and  quickly  blowing  into  the  neck 
of  the  flask,  the  heated  portion  of  the  glass  may  be  made  to  bulge  out.  A  similar 
protuberance  is  then  to  be  formed  at  B.  A  sharp-pointed  flame  is  directed  upon  A, 
and  the  glass  burst  by  blowing  into  the  flask  whilst  it  is  still  exposed  to  the  flame. 
By  fusing  the  edges  of  the  hole  thus  produced,  and  turning  them  outwards  with  the 
end  of  a  file,  a  short  neck  may  be  formed  capable  of  receiving  a  cork.  ^Tien  this 
is  cool,  it  is  closed  with  a  cork,  and  a  second  simUar  neck  is  produced  at  B. 

From  this  review  of  the  structure  of  flame,  it  is  evident  that,  in  order 
to  secure  a  flame  which  shall  lie  useful  for  illumination,  attention  must 
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be  paid  to  the  supply  of  oxygen  (or  aii-),  and  to  the  composition  of  the 
fuel  employed.    The  use  of  the  chimney  of  an  Argand  burner  (fig.  116) 


Fig.  114.— Air  burning  in 
coal-gas. 


Fig.  115. — To  make  a  three  necked-llask. 


Fig.  116. — Argand  biu-ner. 


affords  an  instance  of  the  necessity  for  attention  to  the  proper  supply  of 
air.    "Without  the  chimney,  the  flame  is  red  at  the  edges  and  smoky,  for 

;  the  supply  of  air  is  not  sufficient  to  consume 

:  the  whole  of  the  carbon  which  is  separated,  and 
the  temperature  is  not  competent  to  raise  it  to 
a  bright  white  heat,  defects  which  are  remedied 
as  soon  as  the  chimney  is  placed  over  it,  and 
the  rapidly-ascending  heated  column  of  air  draws 
m  a  liberal  supply  beneath  the  burner,  as  indi- 

;  Gated  by  the  arrows. 

By  using  two  chimneys,  and  causing  the  au- 
to pass  down  between  them,  so  as  to  be  heated 
to  about  500°  F.  before  reaching  the  flame,  an 
equal  amount  of  light  may  be  obtained  from  a 
much  smaller  supply  of  gas. 

The  smokeless  gas-burners  employed  in  labo- 
ratories and  kitchens  exhibit  the  result  of  mix- 
ing the  gas  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  air  before  burning  it,  the 
luminous  part  of  the  flame  then  entirely  disappearing,  -with  great  aug- 
mentation of  the  temperature  of  the  flame,  since 
the  carbon  is  burnt  simultaneously  with  the  hydro- 

f  ''^1?,'".°^*  efficient  burner  of  this  kind  (Bwtscn's  burner, 
"g-  117)  IS  that  in  which  the  gas  is  conveyed  into  a  wide 
raoe,  at  the  base  of  which  there  are  four  larce  holes  for  the 
admission  of  air.  When  a  good  supply  of  gas  is  turned 
on,  a  quantity  of  air  is  drawn  in  through  the  lower  aper- 
rares,  and  the  mixture  of  air  and  gas  may  be  kindled  at 
tne  ontice  of  the  wide  tube,  its  rapid  motion  preventing  the 
name  from  passing  down  within  the  tube.  This  tube  is 
sometimes  surmounted  hy  a  rosette  burner  to  distribute  the 
diiced.        ^  ^^'^^      ^^^-^"l"^  ^i*^^       fingers,  a  luminous  llame  is  at  once  pro- 

mJ^!  P"""Ple  of  this  burner  has  been  applied  lor  testing  the  illuminating  value  of 
a  tr,'v„  '"^'^•^"V"f<  the  quantity  of  air  which  must  be  supplied  to  a  llamc  consuming 
li.fin      ''l""'"!'."y  o'  gns.  in  order  to  destroy  the  luminosity,  the  illuminating  value 
tin„  proportionnl  to  the  qnnnlity  of  air  which  is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 


117. — Bunsen's 
burner. 
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Fig.  118.— Gauze 
burner. 


The  (jause  lurner  (fig.  118)  consists  of  an  open  cylinder  surmounted  by  wire  gauze. 
"When  this  is  placed  over  the  gas  burner,  a  supply  of  air  is  drawn  in  at  the  bottom  by 
the  ascending  stream  of  gas,  and  the  mixture  bm-ns  above 
the  gauze  with  a  very  hot  smokeless  flame,  the  metallic 
meshes  preventing  the  flame  from  passing  down  to  the  gas 
below. 

The  luminosity  of  a  flame  is  materially  affected  by 
the  pressui'e  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  burns,  a 
diminution  of  pressure  causing  a  loss  of  illuminating 
power.  If  the  light  of  a  given  flame  burning  in.  the 
air  when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches  be  repre- 
sented by  100,  each  diminution  of  one  inch  in  the 
height  of  the  barometer  wiU  reduce  the  luminosity 
by  five  ;  and  conversely,  when  the  barometer  rises  one  inch,  the  lumino- 
sity will  be  increased  by  five.  This  is  not  due  to  any  diff'erence  in  the 
rate  of  biu-ning,  which  remains  pretty  constant,  but  to  the  more  complete 
interpenetration  of  the  rarefied  air  and  the  gases  composing  the  flame, 
giving  rise  to  the  separation  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  incandescent  carbon. 
In  air  at  a  pressure  of  120  inches  of  mercury,  the  flame  of  alcohol  is 
highly  luminous,  the  high  density  of  the  air  discouraging  the  intermixture 
of  the  flame-gases  with  it,  and  thus  allowing  the  separation  of  a  portion 
of  carbon. 

In  considering  the  influence  exerted  by  the  composition  of  the  fuel 
upon  the  character  of  its  flame,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
some  kinds  of  fuel  consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only,  whilst  others 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  oxygen. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  some  of  the  principal 
substances  concerned  in  producing  ordinary  iUuminating  flames  : — 


Fuel. 

Foi-mula. 

Caiton. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Marsh-gas,  . 

30 

10 

Olefiant  gas, 

C2H4 

60 

10 

Parafiine, 

30 

10 

Turpentine,  . 

75 

10 

Benzole, 

120 

10 

Wax,  .... 

60 

10 

3-5 

Stearine, 

62-1 

10 

87 

Oleine, 

65-8 

10 

9-2 

Alcohol, 

C2H0O 

40 

10 

27 

Wood  naphtha,  . 

CH4O 

30 

10 

40 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  when  tlie  number  of  atoms  of  carbon 
is  less  than  half  that  of  hydrogen,  the  flame  wiU  be  free  from  smoke,  as 
in  the  case  of  marsh-gas.  When  there  are  half  as  many  atoms  of  carbon 
as  of  hydrogen,  as  in  olefiant  gas,  the  flame  is  very  liable  to  smoke,  unless 
managed  with  great  judgment.  Those  hydro-carbons  wliich  contain,  like 
turpentine  and  benzole,  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon  than  this,  always 
burn  with  much  smoke,  and  requii-e  special  contrivance  to  render  them 
applicable  for  illuminating  piu-poses.  Thus,  camphine  (tui-pentine)  must 
be  burnt  in  lamps  with  tall  narrow  chimneys  of  peculiar  construction  to 

*  This  is  the  composition  of  myricine,  which  forms  the  gi-eater  pai-t  of  bees'  wax. 


THE  BLOWPIPE  FLAME. 
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allbrd  a  strong  current  of  air.  Benzole  (coal-naphtha)  vapour  must  he 
mixed  with  aia-  if  it  is  required  to  burn  with  a  smokeless  flame. 

If  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  moistened  witli  benzole,  lie  placed  in  a  flask  provided 
with  two  tubes  (fig.  119),  it  will  be  found,  on  gently  warming  the  flask  by  dipping 
it  into  hot  water,  and  blowing  through  one  of  the  tubes,  that  the  mixture  of  benzole 
vapour  and  air  issuing  from  tlie  other  tube  will  burn  witli  a  smokeless  bright  flame. 

If  coal-gas,  which  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  and 
defiant  gas,  and  generally  contains  rather  too  much  hydrogen  in  propor- 
tion to  its  carbon,  be  enriched  with  carbon  by 
passing  over  benzole  (light  coal  naphtha),  it  burns 
with  a  far  more  luminous  Hame  {napMlialisecl  gas). 

When  the  fuel  contains  oxygen,  the  carbon  may 
exist  in  larger  proportion  to  the  hydrogen  without 
giving  rise  to  the  production  of  smoke,  since  this 
oxygen  will  dispose  of  a  portion  of  the  carbon 
during  the  combustion.  Thus,  wax  is  much  less 
liable  to  smoke  than  olefiant  gas,  although  containing 
the  same  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
whilst  stearine  (the  chief  part  of  tallow)  and  oleine 
(forming  the  bulk  of  oils)  may  be  burnt  in  ordi- 
nary candles  and  lamps,  although  still  richer  in  fio-.  119. 
carbon,  because  they  contain  more  oxygen  also. 

Alcohol  yields  a  flame  of  no  illuminating  value,  although  it  contains 
more  carbon  in  proportion  to  its  hydrogen  than  is  present  in  marsh-gas, 
because  its  oxygen  helps  to  consume  the  carbon  during  the  combustion, 
and  prevents  it  from  separating  in  the  incandescent  state.  By  adding 
about  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  of  benzole  or  turpentine,  however,  alcohol 
may  be  made  to  burn  with  a  brilliant  flame. 

76.  The  hlotcpipe  flame. — The  principles  already  laid  down  will 
render  the  structure  of  the  blowpipe  flame  easily  intelligible.  It  must 
he  remembered  that  in  using  the  blowpipe,  the  stream  of  air  is  not  pro- 
pelled from  the  lungs  of  the  operator  (where  a  great  part  of  its  oxygen 
would  have  been  consumed),  but  simply  from  the  mouth,  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks.  The  first  apparent  effect  upon  the  flame 
is  entirely  to  destroy  its  luminosity,  the  free  supply  of  air  effecting  the 
immediate  combustion  of  the  carbon.  The  size  of  the  flame,  moreover,  is 
much  diminished,  and  the  combustion  being  concentrated  into  a  smaller 
space,  the  temperature  must  be  much 

higher  at  any  given  point  of  the  r  a 

flame.  In  structure,  the  blowpipe 
flame  is  similar  to  the  ordinary 
flame,  consisting  of  three  distinct 
cones,  the  innermost  of  which  (A, 
fig.  120)  is  filled  with  the  cool 
mixture  of  air  and  combustible 

gas.    The  second  cone,  especially  i20.-Blowpipo  llauic. 

at  Its  pomt  (R),  is  termed  the 

rcducinrj  flame,  for  the  supply  of  oxygen  at  that  part  is  not  suflicient 
to  _  convert  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  but  leaves  it  as  carbonic 
oxide,  which  speedily  reduces  almost  all  metallic  oxides  placed  in  that 
part  of  the  flame  to  the  metallic  state.  The  outermost  cone  (0)  is 
called  the  oxirlisinrj  flame,  for  there  the  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  sur- 
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HOT-BLAST  BLOWPIPE. 


rounding  air  is  unlimited,  and  any  substance  prone  to  combrue  with 
oxygen  at  a  high  temperature  is  oxidised  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
that  portion  of  the  flame;  the  hottest  point  of  the  blowpipe  flame, 
where  neither  fuel  aor  oxygen  is  in  excess,  appears  to  be  a  very  little 
in  advance  of  the  extremity  of  the  second  (reducing)  cone.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  operation  of  the  two  flames  is  readily  shown  by  placing  a 
little  red  lead  (oxide  of  lead)  in  a  shallow  cavity  scooped  upon  the 
surface  of  a  piece  of  charcoal  (fig.  121),  and  directing  the  flames  upon 
it  in  succession;  the  inner  flame  wUl  reduce  a  globule  of  metallic 
lead,  which  may  be  reconverted  into  oxide  by  exposing  it  to  the  outer 


Fig.  121. — Pveduction  of  metals  on  charcoal. 


flame.*  The  immense  service  rendered  by  this  instrument  to  the  chemist 
and  mineralogist  is  well  known. 

By  forcing  a  stream  of  oxygen  through  a  flame  from  a  gas-holder 
or  bag,  an  intensely  hot  blowpipe  flame  is  obtained,  in  which  pipe-clay 
and  platinum  may  be  melted,  and  iron  burns  with  great  brilliancy  (see 
fig.  56). 

Fletclier's  hot-Ucist  blowpipe  (fig.  122),  produces  a  mucli  higher  temperature  than 
the  ordinary  blowpipe.    Coal-gas  is  supplied  through  the  tube  g,  and  is  kindled  at 

the  Bunsen  burners  6  h  and  at  the  orifice  /,  the 
supply  to  the  former  being  regulated  by  the  stopcock 
c,  and  to  the  latter  by  the  stopcock  d.  The  flames 
of  the  Bunsen  burners  heat  the  spiral  copper  tube 
c  to  redness,  so  that  the  air  blown  in  through  the 
flexible  tube  a  is  strongly  heated  before  being  pro- 
jected into  the  flame  through  a  blowpipe  jet  at  /. 
Thin  platinum  wires  melt  easily  in  this  flame,  and 
thin  iron  wires  burn  away  rapidly. 

77.  Determination  of  the  com2Msition  of 
gases  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen. — In 
order  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  present  in  a  gas,  a  measured 
volume  of  the  gas  is  mixed  with  an  excess 
of  oxygen,  the  volume  of  the  mixture  carefully  noted,  and  explosion  deter- 
mined by  passing  the  electric  spark ;  the  gas  remaining  after  the  explosion 
is  measured  and  shaken  with  potash,  which  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid, 
from  the  volume  of  which  the  proportion  of  carbon  may  be  calculated. 
For  example, 

0-4  cubic  inch  of  marsh-gas,  mixed  with 
I'O  „        oxygen,  and  exploded,  left 

0*6  „        gas ;  shaken  with  potash 

it  left  0"2  „  oxygen. 

*  By  directing  the  reducing  flame  upon  the  metallic  oxide  in  the  cavity,  and  allowing 
tlio  oxidising  flame  to  sweep  over  the  surface  of  the  charcoal,  as  .shown  in  the  figure,  a 
yellow  incrusialion  of  oxide  of  lead  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  charcoal,  which 
affords  additional  evidence  of  the  nature  of  tlio  metal. 


Pig.  122.— Hot-blast  blowpipe. 
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Showing  tluit  0-4  cubic  inch  of  carTjonic  acid  had  been  produced.  This 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  would  contain  0*4  cubic  inch  of  oxygon.  De- 
ducting this  last  from  the  total  amount  of  oxj^gen  consumed  (0-8  cubic 
inch),  we  liave  0'4  cubic  inch  for  the  volume  of  oxygen  consumed  by  the 
hydrogen.  Now,  0'4  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  woidd  combine  with  0*8  cubic 
inch  of  hydrogen,  which  represents  therefore  the  amount  of  hydrogen  in 
the  marsh-gas  employed.  It  has  thus  been  ascertained  that  the  marsh- 
gas  contains  twice  its  volume  of  hydrogen. 

Sp.  Gr.  (to  H)  or  weight  of  1  volume  of  marsh-gas,      .       .  =8 
Weight  of  2  volumes  (one  molecule),  .       .  =16 
2  volumes  of  marsh -gas  contain  4  volumes  H,  weighing       .  .  4 


2  volumes  of  marsh-gas  contain  x  volume  C,  weighing 
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For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  the  analysis  of  marsh -gas  may  be  effected  in  a  Ure's 
eudiometer  (fig.  123),  but  a  considerable  excess  of  oxygen  should  be  added  to  mode- 
rate the  explosion.  The  eudiometer  having  been  filled 
with  water,  01  cubic  inch  of  marsh-gas  is  introduced 
into  it,  as  described  at  p.  3i,  and  having  been  transferred 
to  the  closed  limb  and  accurately  measured  after  equal- 
ising the  level  of  the  water,  the  open  limb  is  again  filled 
up  with  water,  the  eudiometer  inverted  in  the  trough, 
and  1  -2  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  added  ;  this  is  also  ti'ans- 
ferred  to  the  closed  limb  and  carefully  measured.  The 
electric  spark  is  passed  through  the  mixture  (see  p. 
34),  the  open  limb  being  closed  by  the  thumb.  The 
level  of  the  water  in  both  limbs  is  then  equalised,  and 
the  volume  of  gas  measured.  The  open  limb  is  filled 
up  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  and  closed  by 
the  thumb,  so  that  the  gas  may  be  transferred  from 
the  closed  to  the  open  limb  and  back,  until  its  volume 

is  no  longer  diminished  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.   .  „^ 

oxygen  having  been  measured,  the  calculation  is  effected  as  above  described' 

The  results  are  more  exact  when  the  eudiometer  is  filled  with  mercury  instead  of 
water. 


Fig.  123. 
Siphon  eudiometer. 

The  volume  of  residual 


Coal-Gas. 

78.  The  manufacture  of  coal-gas  is  one  of  the  most  important  appli- 
cations of  the  principle  of  destructive  distillation,  and  affords  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  tendency  of  this  process  to  develope  new  arrange- 
ments of  the  elements  of  a  compound  body.  The  action  of  heat  upon 
coal,  in  a  vessel  fr  om  which  air  is  excluded,  gives  rise  to  the  production 
of  a  very  large  number  of  compounds  containing  some  two  or  more  of 
the  five  elements  of  the  coal,  in  different  proportions,  or  in  different 
forms  of  arrangement.  Although  no  clue  has  yet  been  obtained  to  indi- 
cate the  true  arrangement  of  these  elements  in  the  original  coal  (or, 
as  it  is  termed,  the  constitution  of  the  coal),  it  is  certain  that  these 
various  compounds  do  not  exist  in  it  before  the  appHcation  of  heat,  but 
are  reaUy  the  results  of  its  action,  that  they  are  indeed  produds  and 
not  eduds. 

The  most  important  forms  assumed  by  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  when 
coal  is  strongly  heated,  are, — 


(Hydrogen, 
Marsh-gas,  CH^ 
Olefiant  gas,  CjH^ 
Acetylene,  CjH,, 
Oil-gns,  C,H, 


.  I  Naphthaline,  CioIIj 

;a  /  Antliniccne,  C|jH,o 

"3  1  ranillinc,      C.vIla.t  +  2 

\  Coke,    .  C 
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The  nitrogen  of  tlie  coal  reappears  in  the  forms  of — 
Gases 


Nitrogen. 
Ammonia, 

i Aniline, 
Quinoline, 


NHj 
C„H,N 
C,H,N 
CHN 


(  Hydrocyanic  acid, 

The  oxygen  contributes  to  the  production  of — 

„        f  Carbonic  oxide,  CO 
^^^^M  Carbonic  acid,  CO, 


Lic^uids 


Alkaline. 


(  Water,   .  H^O 
<  Acetic  acid,  CjH^Oj 
(  Carbolic  acid,  C5H5O 


Sulphur  is  found  among  the  products  as. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  HjS 


Liquid 
(very  volatile). 


[  Bisulphide  of  carbon,  CS2 


The  illuminatiiig  gas  obtained,  fi'om  coal  consists  essentially  of  free  hydro- 
gen, marsh-gas,  olefiant  gas,  and  carbonic  oxide,  with  small  quantities  of 
acetylene,  benzole  vapour,  and  some  other  substances. 

A  fair  general  idea  of  its  composition  is  given  by  the  following  table  : — 


Gas  from  Canncl  Goal. 

Hydrogen,   45 "847  volumes. 

Marsh-gas,     .       .       .       .       .       .  40-948  ,, 

Carbonic  oxide,      .       .       .       .       .  4'167  ,, 

Olefiant  gas,   5'504  ,, 

Carbonic  acid,        .....  1'950  ,, 

Nitrogen,       ......  1'445  ,, 

Oxygen,   0-139  „ 

100-0 

The  only  constituents  which  contribute  directly  to  tbe^  illuminating 
value  of  the  gas  are  the  marsh  gas,  olefiant  gas,  and  similar  hydrocar- 
bons (acetylene,  and  benzole  vapour). 

The  most  objectionable  constituent  is  the  sulphur  present  as  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  for  this  is  converted  by  com- 
bustion into  sulphuric  acid,  which  seriously  injures  pictures,  furniture, 
&c.  The  object  of  the  manufacturer  of  coal-gas  is  to  remove,  as  far  as 
possible,  everything  from  it,  except  the  constituents  mentioned  as  essential, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  as  large  a  volume  of  gas  from  a  given 
weight  of  coal  as  is  consistent  with  a  good  illuminating  value. 

The  mode  of  purifying  the  gas,  and  the  general  arrangements  for  its 
manufacture,  wiU  be  described  in  a  later  part  of  the  work. 


Fig.  124.— Destructive  distillation  of  coal. 


Tlic  destructive  distillation  of  coal  may  be  exhibited  with  the  arrangement  repre- 
sented in  fig.  124.    The  solid  and  liquid  products  (tar,  ammoniacal  liquor,  &c. )  are 
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condensed  in  the  globular  receiver  (A).  The  first  bent  tube  contains,  in  one 
limb  (B),  a  piece  of  red  litmus  paper  to  detect  ammonia  ;  and  in  the  other  (C) 
a  piece  of  paper  impregnated  with  acetate  of  lead,  which  will  be  blackened  by 

the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    The  second  bent  tube  jv   

(D)  contains  enough  lime-water  to  iill  the  bend, 
which  will  be  rendered  milky  by  the  carbonic  acid. 
The  gas  is  collected  over  water,  in  the  jar  E, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  jet  from  which  the  gas  may 
be  burnt  when  forced  out  by  depressing  the  jar  in 
water. 

The  presence  of  acetylene,  in  coal-gas  may  be 
shown  by  passing  the  gas  from  the  supply-pipe  (A, 
fig.  125),  first  through  a  bottle  (B)  containing  a  little 
ammonia,  then  through  a  bent  tube  (C),  with  enough 
water  to  fill  the  bend,  and  a  piece  of  bright  sheet 
copper  immersed  in  the  water  in  each  limb.  After 
a  short  time  the  bright  red  flakes  of  the  acetylide  of  copper  will  be  seen  in  the 
water. 


SILICON. 

79.  In  many  of  its  chemical  relations  to  other  bodies  this  element  will 
he  found  to  hear  a  great  resemblance  to  carbon  ;  but  whilst  carbon  is 
remarkable  for  the  great  variety  of  compound  forms  in  which  it  is  met 
with  in  nature,  silicon  is  always  found  in  combination  with  oxygen,  as 
sQicic  acid,  or  sUica  (SiO^),  either  alone  or  united  with  various  metallic 
oxides,  with  which  it  forms  silicates. 

Silica  SiOg  =  60  parts  by  weight. — The  purest  natural  variety  of  silica 
is  the  transparent  and  colourless  variety  of  quartz  known  as  roclc  crystal, 
the  most  widely  diffused  ornament  of  the  mineral  world,  often  seen  crys- 
tallised in  beautiful  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids 
(fig.  126),  which  are 
always  easily  distinguish- 
ed by  their  great  hardness, 
scratching  glass  almost  as 
readily  as  the  diamond. 
Coloured  of  a  delicate 
purple,  probably  by  a  little 
organic  matter,  these  crys-  Fig.  120. -Crystal  ui  quartz, 

tals  are  known  as  ame- 
thyst ;  and  when  of  a  brown  colour,  as  Cairngorm  stones  or  Scotch  pehhles. 
Losing  its  transparency  and  crystalline  structure,  we  meeb  with  silica  in 
the  form  of  chalcedony  and  of  carnelian,  usually  coloured,  in  the  latter, 
with  oxide  of  iron. 

Hardly  any  substance  has  so  great  a  share  in  the  lapidary's  art  as  silica, 
for  in  addition  to  the  above  instances  of  its  value  for  ornamental  purposes 
we  find  it  constituting  arjate,  cafs  eye,  onyx,  so  much  prized  for  cameos, 
opal,  and  some  other  precious  stones.  In  opal  the  silica  is  combined 
with  water. 

Sand,  of  which  the  whiter  varieties  are  nearly  pure  silica,  appears  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  siliceous  rocks,  and  has  generally 
a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  resistance  offered  by  silica  to  all  impressions  has  become  proverbial 
m  the  case  of  flint,  which  consists  essentially  of  that  substance  coloured 
with  some  impurity.  Flints  are  generally  found  in  compact  masses,  distri- 
buted in  regular  beds  throughout  the  chalk  formation  ;  their  liardness, 
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which  even  exceeds  that  of  quartz,  formerly  rendered  them  useful  for 
striking  sparks  with  steel,  by  detaching  small  particles  of  the  metal,  -which 
are  so  heated  by  the  percussion  as  to  continue  to  burn  (see  p.  27)  in  the 
air,  and  to  inflame  tinder  or  gunpowder  upon  which  they  are  allowed  to  fall. 

The  part  taken  by  silica  in  natural  operations  appears  to  be  chiefly  a 
mechanical  one,  for  which  its  stability  under  ordinary  iufluences  pecuHarly 
fits  it,  for  it  is  found  to  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  soil  which  serves 
as  a  support  and  food-reservou-  of  land-plants,  and  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  greater  number  of  rocks. 

But  that  this  substance  is  not  altogether  excluded  from  any  share  in 
life  is  shown  by  its  presence  in  th.e  shining  outer  sheath  of  the  stems  of 
the  grasses  and  cereals,  particularly  in  the  hard  external  coating  of  the 
Dutch  rush  used  for  polishing ;  and  this  alone  would  lead  to  the  inference 
that  silica  could  not  be  absolutely  insoluble,  since  the  capillary  vessels  of 
plants  are  known  to  be  capable  of  absorbing  only  such  substances  as  are  in 
a  state  of  solution.  Many  natural  waters  also  present  us  with  silica  in  a 
dissolved  state,  and  often  in  considerable  quantity,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Geysers  of  Iceland,  which  deposit  a  coating  of  silica  upon  the  earth  around 
their  borders. 

Pure  water,  however,  has  no  solvent  action  upon  the  natural  varieties 
of  silica.    The  action  of  an  akali  is  required  to  bring  it  into  a  soluble  form. 

To  effect  this  upon  the  small  scale,  a  few  crystals  of  common  washing- 
soda  (carbonate  of  soda)  may  be  powdered  and  dried ;  a  little  of  the  dried 
powder  is  placed  upon  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  slightly  bent  up  (fig.  127), 


Fig.  127. — Fusiou  ou  platiniuu  loil. 


and  is  fused  by  directing  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe  upon  the  under  side  of 
the  foU.  As  soon  as  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  perfectly  liquefied,  a  small 
quantity  of  very  finely  powdered  white  sand  is  thrown  into  it,  when  brisk 
effervescence  will  be  observed,  and  the  particles  of  sand  will  dissolve ; 
fresh  portions  of  sand  may  now  be  added  as  long  as  they  produce  efier- 
vescence,  which  is  due  to  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  since,  in 
general,  one  acid  can  only  be  displaced  by  another,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  sand  really  possesses  acid  properties,  and  hence  the  fitness 
of  its  chemical  name,  silicic  acid. 

The  piece  of  platinum  foil  Avith  the  melted  mass  upon  it  may  now  be 
placed  in  a  little  warm  water,  and  allowed  to  soak  for  some  time,  when  it 
will  gradually  dissolve,  forming  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda.  This  solu- 
tion will  be  found  decidedly  alkaline  to  test-papers ;  for  silicic  acid,  like 
carbonic,  is  too  feeble  an  acid  to  neutralise  entirely  the  aUcaline  properties 
of  the  soda. 

If  a  portion  of  the  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  in  water  be  poured  into 
a  test-tube,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  it,  witli 
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occasional  agitation,  eflPervescence  will  be  produced  by  the  expulsion  of 
any  carbonic  acid  stiU  remaining,  and  the  solution  wiU  be  converted  into 
a  gelatinous  mass  by  the  separation  of  hydrated  silicic  acid.  But  if 
anotlier  portion  of  the  solution  of  siKcate  of  soda  be  poured  into  an  excess 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  {i.e.,  into  enough  to  render  the  solution  dis- 
tmctly  acid),  the  silicic  acid  will  remain  dissolved  in  the  water,  together 
with  the  cliloride  of  sodium  formed  by  the  action  of  the  Jiydrochloric  acid 
upon  the  soda. 

In  order  to  separate  the  chloride  of  sodium  from  the  silicic  acid  the 
process  of  clialijds  *  must  be  resorted  to.  ' 

Dialysis  is  the  separation  of  dissolved  substances  from  each  other  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  different  rates  at  which  they  pass  through  moist 
diaphragms  or  septa. 

If  the  mixed  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  silicic  acid  were  poured 
.upon  an  ordmary  paper  filter,  it  would  pass  through  without  alteration  • 
but  if  parchment  paper  be  employed,  which  is  not  pervious  to  water, 
although  readily  moistened  by  it,  none  of  the  liquid  will  pass  through. 
It  the  cone  of  parcliment  paper  be  supported  upon  a  vessel  filled  with 
distiUed  water  (fig.  128),  so  that  the  water  may  be  in  contact  with  the 
outer  surface  of  the  cone,  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  chloride  of  sodium 
will  pass  through  the  substance  of  the  parchment  paper,  and  the  water 
charged  with  them  may  be  seen  descending  in  dense  streams 
&om  the  outside  of  the  cone.  After  a  few  hours,  especially 
if  the  water  be  changed  occasionally,  the  whole  of  the 
hycbochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  sodium  will  have  passed 
through,  and  a  pure  solution  of  siHcic  acid  in  water  will 
remain  in  the  cone. 

This  solution  of  silicic  acid  is  very  feebly  acid  to  blue 
litmus  paper,  and  not  perceptibly  sour  to  the  taste  It 
has  a  great  tendency  to  set  into  a  jelly  in  consequence  of 
the  sudden  separation  of  hydrated  sUicic  acid.    If  it  be 
slowly  evaporated  in  a  dish,  it  soon  soUdifies;  but,  by  con- 
ducting the  evaporation  in  a  flask,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
drpng  of  the  silicic  acid  at  the  edges  of  the  Hquid,  it  may 
be  concentrated  uatU  it  contains  14  per  cent,  of  siHcic  acid 
solution  IS  kept,  even  in  a  stoppered  or  corked  bottle,  it  sets  into  a  trans 
E'^the"'  -ass  which  gradually  shrinks  and  sepa^^tes  from  the" 
water    When  evaporated,  m  vacuo,  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  a  trans 

fn?r  cannot  be  redissolved  in  water,  and  is  onlv  soluble 

L  anf  '^''1- ^  hydrochloric  acid.   If  it  be  heated  to  expel  the  tte 

^SZo^jt^'r^'v'^f  TT'     ^^^"^^^^^         in  water  and  ; 

^-^^^  -^h  solution  of  potash  or 

i3  iwthT''^  'i  """^^'f'"^  crystaUised  form,  as  rock  crystal  and  quartz 
Ktoric'bu't  «f  -]^^'^^'        in  all  acids  Se  t 

rSy  Svefbrn  thatfoimd  at  Farnliam)  is 

tinct  UdS  represent,  in  fact,  two  dis- 

heated  to  S^^^  l''^  ''^''f;  ^  transparent  piece  of  rock  crystal  may  be 
to  be      ll  fl  ^«  powdered  previofisly 

being  lieated,  its  specific  gravity  is  diminished  from  2-G  to  2-4,  aud  it 

•  From  SinXi'ita,  to  part  nauntlor. 


128. 
When  this 
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becomes  soluble  in  boiling  alkalies,  having  been  converted  into  the  amor- 
pbous  modification. 

Crystals  of  quarts  have  been  obtained  artificially  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  water  upon  glass  at  a  high  temperature  under  pressure.  When 
fused  with  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  silica  does  not  crystallise,  being 
thus  converted  into  the  amorphous  variety  of  sp.  gr.  2-3. 

To  prepare  the  amorphous  modification  of  silica  artificially,  white  sand  in  very 
fine  powder  may  be  fused,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  six  times  its  weight  of  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  weights  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda,  the  mixture  being 
more  easily  fusible  thaa :  either  of  the  carbonates  separately.  The  ci-ucible  may  be 
heated  over  a  gas-burner  supplied  with  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air,  or  may  be  placed  in 
a  little  calcined  magnesia  contained  in  a  fire-clay  crucible,  which  may  be  covered  up 
'  and  introduced  into  a  good  fire.  The  platinum  crucible  is  never  heated  in  direct 
contact  with  fuel,  since  the  metal  would  become  brittle  by  combining  with  carbon, 
silicon,  and  sulijhur  derived  from  the  fuel.  The  magnesia  is  used  to  protect  the  pla- 
tinirm  from  contact  with  the  clay  crucible.  When  the  action  of  the  silicic  acid  upon 
the  alkaline  carbonates  is  completed,  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  cessation  of  the 
effervescence,  the  platinum  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  placed  in  an  evaporating  dish, 

and  soaked  for  a  night  ia  water,  when  the  mass  should  be 
entirely  dissolved.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  to 
the  solution,  with  occasional  stirring,  until  it  is  distinctly 
acid  to  litmus  paper.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  it  will, 
at  a  certain  point,  solidify  to  a  gelatinous  mass  of  hydrated 
silicic  acid,  which  would  be  spirted  out  of  the  dish  if 
evaporation  over  the  flame  were  continued.  To  prevent 
this,  the  dish  is  placed  over  an  empty  ii'on  saucepan  (fig. 
129),  so  that  the  heat  from  the  flame  may  be  equally 
distributed  over  the  bottom  of  the  di.sh.  AVhen  the  mass 
is  quite  dry,  the  dish  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  some  water 
is  poured  into  it,  which  dissolves  the  chlorides  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium  (formed  by  the  action  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  upon  the  silicates  of  potash  and  soda),  and 
leaves  the  silicic  acid  in  white  flakes.  These  may  be 
collected  upon  a  filter  (fig.  130),  and  washed  several  times  with  distilled  water. 
The  filter  is  then  carefully  spread  out  upon  a  hot  iron  plate,  or  upon  a  hot  brick,  and 

allowed  to  dry,  when  the  silicic  acid  is 
left  as  a  dazzling  white  powder,  which 
must  be  strongly  heated  in  a  porcelain 
or  platinum  crucible  to  expel  the  last 
traces  of  water.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  extreme  lightness,  especially  when 
heated,  the  slightest  current  of  air  easily 
blowing  it  away. 

80.  For  effecting  such  fusions  as  that 
iust  described,  an  air-gas  blow-pipe  (A, 
lig.  131)  supplied  with  air  from  a  double 
action  bellows  (B),  worked  by  a  treadle  (C), 
will  be  found  most  convenient.  Where 
gas  is  not  at  hand,  the  fusion  may  be 
eff'ected  in  a  small  furnace  (fig.  132),  sur- 
mounted with  a  conical  chimney,  and  fed 
with  charcoal. 

81.  Silicates.— The  acid  proper- 
ties of  silicic  acid  are  so  feeble  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  any 
base  which  is  required  to  unite  with 
it  in  order  to  form  a  chemically 


Fi.'.  129. 


Fig.  130.— Washing  a  precipitate. 


neutral  salt.  Like  carbonic  acid,  it  does  not  destroy  the  action  of  the 
alkalies  upon  test-papers,  and  we  are,  therefore,  deprived  of  this  method  ot 
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iscertaiuiiig  the  proportion  of  alkali  whiuh  iieiitralLses  it  in  a  dieiuical  sense. 

lu  attempting  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  alkali  with  which  it  cgmbines 
from  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  expels  when  heated  with  an 
alkahne  carbonate,  it  is  found  that  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
expelled  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  temperature  and  the  pro- 
portion of  alkaline  carbonate  employed,  probably  because  the  attractions 
of  silicic  and  carbonic  acids  for  the  alkaline  bases  are  pretty  evenly 
balanced. 

Ey  heating  silicic  acid  with  hydrate  of  soda  (lSra^O.H.,0),  it  is  found 
that  60  parts  of  silicic  acid  expel  36  parts  of  water,  however  much  hydrate 
of  soda  is  employed,  and  the  same  proportion  of  water  is  expelled  from 
hydl-ate  of  baryta  (BaCH^O)  when  heated  with  silicic  acid. 

The  formula  SiO^  represents  60  parts  by  weight  of  silicic  acid,  and  36 
parts  represent  two  molecules  of  water  which  were  combined  in  the 
hydrates  with  soda  and  baryta  respectively.    Hence  it  would  appear  that 
one  molecule  of  silicic  acid  is  disposed  to  combine  with  two  molecules 
of  an  alkali,  and  since  it  is  found  that  several  of  the  crystallised  mineral 
:  siUcates  contain  a  quantity  of  base  equivalent  to  two'  molecules  of  an 
alkali  combined  with  one  molecule  of  silicic  acid,  it  is  usual  to  represent 
.  it  as  a  tetrahadc  acid,  that  is,  an  acid  requiring  two  molecules  of  an 
alkali  (containing  fmir  atoms  of  metal)  to  form  a  chemically  neutral  salt. 
The  circumstance  that  silicic  acid  is  not  capable  of  being  converted  into 
^  vapour  at  a  high  temperature, 
enables  it  to  expel  from  their 
combinations  with  bases  many 
other  acids  which,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  are  able  to  displace 
silicic  acid.    Thus,  sulphuric  acid 
has  a  far  more  powerful  attrac- 
tion for  bases  than  silicic  acid,  at 
the   ordinary   temperature,  but 
■  when  a  mixture  of  silicic  acid 
with  a  sulphate  is  strongly  heated, 
the  tendency  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
to  assume  the  vaporous  state  at 
this  temperature  determines  the 
decomposition  of  the  sulphate  and 
'  the  formation  of  a  silicate. 

The  silicates  form  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  minerals.  The 
different  varieties  of  clay  consist 

of  silicate  of  alumina ;  feldspar  is  •'^'K-  131.— Air-gas  blowpipe  table, 

a  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash ;  meerschaum  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia. 

Ihe  different  kinds  of  glass  are  composed  of  silicates  of  potash,  soda, 
'"lie,  oxide  of  lead,  &c.  i        >  > 

None  but  the  silicates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water. 
8^.  Sihcon  or  Silinum  (Si  =--  28  parts  by  weight).— From  the  remarkably 
inchangeable  character  of  silica,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  was  long  re- 
garded a.s  an  elementary  sub.stance.  In  1813,  however,  Davy  succeeded  in 
ecom posing  it  by  the  action  of  potassium,  and  in  obtaining  an  impure 
pecimcn  of  silicon.   It  has  since  been  produced,  far  more  ea,sily,  by  con- 
verting the  silicic  acid  into  silico-fluoride  of  potassium  (2KF.Sirj,  and 
"econipo.sing  this  at  a  high  temperature  with  potas.=*iuin  or  sodiuii 
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combines  with  tlie  fluorine  to  form  a  salt  capable  of  being  dissolved  out  by 
water  leaving  the  siUcon  in  the  form  of  a  bro^^'n  powder  {amorphous  silicon) 
which  resists  the  action  of  aU  acids,  except  hydrofluoric,  which  it  decomposes, 
forming  fluoride  of  silicon  and  evolving  hydrogen  (&i  +  4111^  =  bii<,  +  aj 

It  is  also  dissolved  by  solution  of  hydrate  of 
potasli,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  for- 
mation of  silicate  of  potash.  It  burns  bril- 
liantly when  heated  in  oxygen,  but  not  com- 
pletely, for  it  becomes  coated  with  silica 
which  is  fused  by  the  intense  heat  of  thft 
combustion.  When  heated  vnth  the  blow- 
pipe on  platinum  foil,  it  eats  a  hole  through 
the  metal,  with  which  it  forms  the  fusible 
siUcide  of  platinum. 

If  silico-fluoride  of  potassium  be  fused  with 
aluminum,  a  portion  of  the  latter  combines 
with  the  fluorine,  and  the  remainder^  com- 
bines with  the  silicon,  forming  a  sUicide  of 
aluminum.  By  boiling  this  with  hydro- 
Fig.  132.— Charcoal  furnace,  (.^^oiic  and  hydrofluoric  acids  in  succession, 
the  aluminum  is  extracted,  and  crystalline  scales  of  silicon,  witli  a 
metalUc  lustre  resembling  black  lead,  are  left  {graphitoid  silicon).  In  this 
form  the  sHicon  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2-5,  and  refuses  to  burn 
in  oxygen,  or  to  dissolve  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  A  mixture  of  nitric  and 
hydrofluoric  acids,  however,  is  ca,pable  of  dissolving  it.  Like  graphite, 
this  variety  of  silicon  conducts  electricity,  though  amorphous  silicon  is 
a  non-conductor.  The  amorphous  .silicon  becomes  converted  into  this 
incombustible  and  insoluble  form  under  the  action  of  intense  heat,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  combustibiHty  of  amorphous  carbon 
(charcoal)  is  also  very  much  diminished  by  exposm-e  to  a  high  tem- 

^^nSe  carbon,  however,  silicon  is  capable  of  being  fused  at  a  tempera- 
ture somewhat  above  the  melting  point  of  cast  uon;  on  coohng  it  lorms 
a  briUiant  metalUc-looldng  mass,  which  may  be  obtamed,  by  certam 
processes,  crystaUised  in  octahedra  so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass  lil^e  a 

diamond.  .  , 

In  their  chemical  relations  to  other  substances  there  is  much  resem- 
blance between  silicon  and  carbon.  They  both  form  feeble  acids  vnth 
oxygen,  which  correspond  in  composition.  Silicon,  however,  is  capable 
of  displacing  carbon  from  carbonic  acid,  for  if  carbonate  of  potash  be 
fused  with  sUicon,  the  latter  is  dissolved,  forming  silicate  of  potash,  and 
carbon  is  separated.  Silicon  also  resembles  carbon  in  its  disposition  to 
unite  with  certain  metals  to  form  compounds  which  still  retam_  their 
metallic  appearance.  Thus  silicon  is  found  together  with  carbon  m  cast 
iron,  and  it  unites  directly  with  alummum,  zinc,  and  platinum,  to  form 
compounds  resembling  metallic  alloys.  Nitrogen  enters  into  direct  union 
with  silicon  at  a  high  temperature,  though  it  refuses  to  unite  with  carbon 
except  in  tlie  presence  of  alkalies.  In  their  relation  to  hydrogen,  these 
two  elements  are  widely  different,  for  silicon  is  only  known  to  form  one 
compound  with  hydrogen,  and  that  of  a  very  unstable  character.^ 

The  hydride  of  silicon  has  been  found  to  have  a  composition  corre- 
sponding with  the  formula  SiH^.  It  derives  its  interest  chiefly  from  the 
property  of  taking  fire  spontaneously  in  contact  with  the  air,  in  which  it 
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burns  With  a  brilliant  white  flame,  giving  off  clouds  of  silica,  and  deposit- 
ing a  brown  film  of  silicon  upon  a  cold  surface. 


Iiyd: 

iiesium  —    —  —  y^i.uj.  ,  ijii      uiju  iiiuLaiin;  Houium, 

wlien  the  Jiitter  combines  with  the  chlorine  and  lluoiine,  leaving  the  man-nesium  free 
to  unite  with  the  siHcon. 

Tlie  chloride  of  magnesium  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  ordinary  carbonate  of 
magnesia  in  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  three  parts  of  chloride  of  ammonium  for  each 
part  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  evaporating  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  fusing  the 
residue,  and  pouring  it  out  on  to  a  clean  stone.  Being  very  deliquescent,  it  must  be 
kept  in  a  well-closed  bottle. 

Silico-fluoride  of  sodium  is  made  by  neutralising  hydro-fluosilicic  acid  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 

To  increase  the  fusibility  of  the  mixture,  some  fused  common  salt  will  he  re- 
quired. Dried  salt  maybe  melted  in  a  lire-clay  crucible,  at  a  bright  red  heat,  and 
poured  out  upon  a  clean  dry  stone. 

Forty  parts  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  35  of  silico-fluoride  of  sodium,  10  of 
fused  chloride  of  sodium,  and  20  of  sodium  in  slices,  are  rapidly  weighed,  shaken 
together  m  a  dry  bottle,  and  thrown  into  a  red-hot  clay  crucible,  which  is  then 
covered  and  lieated  as  long  as  the  yellow  flame  of  sodium  vapour  is  perceptible 
After  cooling,  the  crucible  is  broken,  when  a  dark-coloured  layer  of  silicide  of  mao-- 
nesium  will  be  found  beneath  a  white  layer  of  chloride  and  fluoride  of  sodium. 
Ihe  sihcide  of  magnesium  must  be  rapidly  detached,  and  preserved  in  a  well- 
stopped  bottle. 

The  silicide  of  magnesium  is  coarsely  powdered,  and  introduced  into  a  Woulfe's 
bottle  (hg.  133)  ])rovided  with  a  funnel  tube,  and  a  short  wide  tube  for  delivering 
the  gas.    The  bottle  is  filled  up  with  water  (previously 
boiled  to  expel  air,  and  allowed  to  cool),  and  placed  iii 
the  pneumatic  trough  (containing  boUed  water),  so 
that  both  bottle  and  tubes  may  remain  filled  with 
^  water.    A  gas-jar,  filled  with  boiled  water,  having 
been  placed  over  the  delivery-tube,  some  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  through  the  funnel,  great  care 
being  taken  that  no  air  shall  enter.     The  hydride  of 
sihcon  is  at  once  evolved,  and  must  be  allowed  to 
stand  over  water  for  some  little  time,  to  allow  the 
troth,  caused  by  a  slight  separation  of  silica,  to  sub- 
side.   The  gas  may  then  be  transferred  to  a  capped 
jar,  with  a  stop-cock,  from  which  it  may  be  allowed  to 
pass  into  the  air  for  the  examination  of  its  flame. 
When  cast  iron,  containing  silicon,  is  boiled  with 
:  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  whole  of  the  iron  is  dis- 
solved, a  grey  frothy  residue  is  left.    If  this  be  collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed 
ana  dned,  :t  is  found  to  consist  of  black  scales  of  graphite,  mixed  with  a  veiT  lif'ht 
white  powder.    On  boiling  it  with  potash,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  the  white 
powuer  dissolves,  forming  a  solution  containing  silicate  of  potash.    This  white 
''P^^'l^  .i''?*'''^^  substance  obtained  by  other  processes,  and 

rpiir  l„  believed  to  have  the  composition  Si^II.O^,  and  has  been 


Pig.  133. 


regarded  as  a  hydride  of  protoxide  of  silicon,  3SiO  .  2H„0. 
ot  potash  would  be  explained  by  the  equation 


Its  action  upon  solution 


SiaH^jO,   +   12KH0  =  8(2K20.  SiO.,)   +   ]I„   +   .OILO . 
bebg^dyengiglc^^  converted  into  sUicic  acid,  even  by  the  action  of  water,  hydrogen 

«7t!i!*^""'T?°'"^°"",f  containing  silicon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  has  been  named 
^/-jcowc.  It  IS  a  yellow  substance,  the  general  characters  of  which  resemble  those  of 
li-rrlriT^r'"  'lesciibed.    When  exposed,  under  water,  to  the  action  of  suu- 

'Snt,  hytliogen  is  evolved,  and  the  yellow  body  becomes  converted  into  leuc.one. 

The  o.tomif  weight  of  silicon  is  generally  represented  by  the  number 


A«iJK(5s,  white. 
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28,  though  here,  as  in  the  case  of  carhou,  theoretical  considerations  are 
relied  upon,  since  the  specific  gravity  of  vapour  of  sihcon  cannot  he  ascer- 
tained by  experiment,  and  no  assistance  is  afforded  by  the  specific  heat. 


BOEON. 

83  Closely  allied  to  silicon  is  another  element,  boron,  which  has  at 
present  never  been  found  in  animal  or  vegetable  bodies,  but  appears  to 
be  entirely  confined  to  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Boracic  add  {Bf>.,  =  Q,^-^  parts  by  weight).— A  saUne  substance  called 
horax  (]Sra.,0.2B.,03,  lOAq.),  has  long  been  used  in  medicine,  in  working 
metals,  and  in  making  imitations  of  precious  stones ;  this  substance  was 
originally  imported  from  India  and  Thibet,  where  it  was  obtained  in 
crystals  from  the  waters  of  certain  lakes,  and  came  into  this  country 
under  the  native  designation  of  tincal,  consisting  of  impure  borax,  sm-- 
rounded  with  a  peculiar  soapy  substance,  which  the  refiner  of  borax 
makes  it  his  business  to  remove. 

In  1702,  in  the  course  of  one  of  those  tentative  experiments  to  whicb, 
though  empirical  in  their  nature,  scientific  chemistry  is  now  so  deeply 
indebted,  Homberg  happened  to  distil  a  mixture  of  borax  and  green 
vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron),  when  he  obtained  a  new  substance  in  pearly 
plates,  which  was  found  useful  in  medicine,  and  received  the  name  of 
sedative  salt.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  Lemery  found  that  this  sub- 
stance might  be  separated  from  borax  by  employing  sidphuric  acid  mstead 
of  sulphate  of  iron ;  but  another  quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  before  it 
was  shown  that  in  borax  these  pearly  crystalline  scales  were  combined 
with  soda,  and  were  possessed  of  acid  properties  which  entitle  them  to 
receive  the  name  boracic  acid. 

Much  more  recently  this  acid  has  been  obtained  ia  a  free  state  fi-om 
natural  sources,  and  is  now  largely  imported  into  this  country  fi'om  the 
volcanic  districts  in  the  north  of  Italy,  where  it  issues  from  the  earth  m 


Fig.  134.— Boracic  laguue  aud  evaporating  paus. 

the  form  of  vapour,  accompanied  by  violent  jets  of  steam,  which  are 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  soffioni.  It  woidd  appear  easy  enough, 
by  adopting  arrangements  for  the  condensation  of  this  steam,  to  obtam 
the  boracic°acid  which  accompanies  it,  but  it  is  found  necessary  to  cause 
the  steam  to  deposit  its  boracic  acid  by  passuig  it  through  water,  for 
which  purpose  basins  of  brickwork  {lorjunes,  fig.  134)  are  built  up  around 
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1  lie  soffioni,  and  are  kept  filled  with  water  from  the  neighbouring,  sprinos 
ar  brooks  ;  this  water  is  allowed  to  flow  successively  into  the  different 
laguncs,  which  are  built  upon  a  declivity  for  that  purpose,  and  it  thus 
becomes  impregnated  with  about  1  per  cent,  of  boracic  acid.  The  neces- 
sity for  expelling  a  large  proportion  of  this  water,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
boracic  acid  in  crystals,  formed  for  a  long  time  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  this  branch  of  industry  in  a  countiy  where  fuel  is  very  expen- 
sive. In  1817,  however,  Larderello  conceived  the  project  of  evaporating 
this  Avater  by  the  steam-heat  afforded  by  the  soffioni  themselves,  and 
several  himdred  tons  of  boracic  acid  are  now  annually  produced  in  this 
manner.  The  evaporation  is  conducted  in  shallow  leaden  evaporating 
pans  (A,  fig.  134),  under  which  the  steam  from  the  soffioni  is  conducted 
through  the  flues  (F)  constructed  for  that  purpose.  As  the  demand  for 
boracic  acid  increased  on  account  of  the  immense  consumption  of  borax 
iu  the  porcelain  manufacture,  the  experiment  was  made,  with  success,  of 
boring  into  the  volcanic  strata,  and  thus  producing  artificial  soffioni,  yield- 
ing boracic  acid. 

The  crystals  of  boracic  acid,  as  imported  from  these  sources,  contain 
salts  of  ammonia  and  other  impiu'ities.  They  dissolve  in  about  three 
times  their  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  crystallise  out  on  cooling,  since 
they  require  26  parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  them.  These  crystals  are 
represented  by  the  formula  SH.O.B^Oa.  If  they  are  sharply  heated  in  a 
retort,  they  partly  distil  over  unchanged,  together  with  the  water  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  another  part ;  but  if  they  be  heated  to  212°  T. 
only,  they  eflioresce,  and  become  converted  into  H^O.B.^Og.  When  this 
is  further  heated,  the  whole  of  the  water  passes  off,  carrying  with  it  a 
little  boracic  acid,  and  the  acid  fuses  to  a  glass,  which  remains  perfectly 
transparent  on  cooling  {vitreous  loracic  acid).  This  anhydrous  boracic 
acid  is  sloAvly  volatilised  by  the  continued  action  of  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture.   It  dissolves  very  slowly  in  water. 

A  characteristic  property  of  boracic  acid  is  that  of  imparting  a  green 
colour  to  flames.  Its  presence  may  thus  be  detected  in  the  steam  issuing 
from  a  boiling  solution  of  boracic  acid  in  water,  for  if  a  spirit-lamp  flame, 
or  a  piece  of  burning  paper,  be  held  in  the  steam,  the  flame  will  acquire 
a  green  tint,  especially  at  the  edges. 

The  colour  is  more  distinctly  seen  -whoii  the  crystallised  boracic  acid  is  heated 
on  X)latiiiuin  foil  in  a  spirit-flame  or  an  air-gas  flame;  and  still  better  when  the 
crystals  are  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  burnt  on  a  plate.  The 
presence  of  boracic  acid  in  borax  may  be  ascertained  by  mixing  the  solution  of  borax 
witli  strong  sulpliuric  acid  to  liberate  the  boracic  acid,  and  adding  enougli  alcohol  to 
make  the  mixture  burn.  Another  peculiar  property  of  boracic  acid  is  its  action 
upon  turmeric.  If  a  piece  of  turmeric  paper  be  dip^ied  in  solution  of  boracic  acid, 
and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  it  assumes  a  iine  brown-red  colour,  which  is  changed 
to  green  or  blue  by  potash  or  its  carbonate.  In  applying  this  test  to  boivax,  the 
sohition  is  slightly  aciililied  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  set  free  the  boracic  acid,  before 
dipping  tlie  paper. 

Borates. — Boracic  acid,  like  silicic,  must  bo  classed  among  the  feeble 
acids.  ^  It  colours  litmus  violet  only,  like  carbonic  acid,  and  does  not 
neutralise  the  action  of  the  alkalies  upon  test-papers.  At  high  tempera- 
tures fused  boracic  acid  dissolves  the  metallic  oxides  to  form  transparent 
glassy  borates,  which  have,  in  many  cases,  very  brilliant  colours,  and  upon 
this  property  depend  the  chief  uses  of  boracic  acid  in  the  arts. 

Unlike  the  silicates,  the  borates  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  mineral 
world.    No  very  familiar  mineral  substance  contains  boracic  acid.  A 
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douHe  borate  of  soda  and  lime,  called  horo  natrocalcite  (]Sra20.2B203, 
2(Ca0.2B.,03),  18H.,0),  is  imported  from  Peru  for  the  manufacture  of 
borax  ;  and  the  mineral  known  as  horacite  is  a  borate  of  magnesia.  _ 

In  determining  the  proportion  of  base  which  boracic  acid  requbes  to 
form  with  it  a  chemically  neutral  salt,  the  same  difficulties  are  met  witli 
as  in  the  caseof  sUicic  acid  (p.  112) ;  but  since  it  is  found  that  69-8  parts 
of  boracic  acid  (the  weight  represented  by  B,0,)  displace  54  parts  of  water 
(three  molecules)  from  hydrate  of  soda  and  from  hydrate  of  baryta,  both 
employed  in  excess,  it  would  appear  that  the  boracic  acid  requires  three 
molecules  of  an  alkali  fully  to  satisfy  its  acid  character. 

84.  Boron. — B  =  10-9  parts  by  weight. — It  was  in  the  year  1808  that 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  succeeded,  by  fusing  anhydrous  boracic  acid 
with  potassium,  in  extracting  from  it  the  element  boron  as  an  olive-green 
powder  {amorphous  boron),  which  has  a  general  resemblance  to  silicon, 
but,  unlike  that  element,  may  be  oxidised  by  nitric  acid.  It  also  requii'es 
a  higher  temperature  to  fuse  it  than  is  required  by  sdicon.  The  brilliant 
copper-coloured  scales  obtained  by  a  process  similar  to  that  which  fur- 
nishes the  graphitoid  silicon,  and  formerly  regarded  as  graphitoid  boron, 
consist  really  of  a  compound  of  boron  with  alumiuum  (AlBJ. 

The  most  remarkable  form  of  boron  is  the  crystallised  variety  or  diamond 
of  loron,  which  is  obtained  by  very  strongly  heating  amorphous  boron 
with  aluminum,  and  afterwards  extracting  the  aluminum  from  the  mass 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  These  crystals  are  brilliant  transparent  octahedra, 
which  are  sometimes  nearly  colourless,  and  resemble  the  diamond  in  their 
power  of  refracting  light,  and  in  their  hardness,  which  is  so  great  that 
they  wiU.  scratch  rubies,  and  will  even  wear  away  the  surface  of  the 
diamond.*  This  form  of  boron  cannot  be  attacked  by  any  acid,  but  is 
dissolved  by  fused  hydrates  of  the  alkalies.  The  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe  does  not  fuse  it,  and  it  oidy  undergoes  superficial  conversion 
into  boracic  acid  when  heated  to  whiteness  iu  oxygen.  When  heated  to 
redness  in  chloi'ine,  however,  it  burns,  forming  chloride  of  boron.  Boron 
closely  resembles  silicon  in  its  chemical  relations  to  the  other  elements. 
It  is  not  known,  however,  to  form  a  comj)ound  with  hydi'ogen,  and  has  a 
greater  disposition  to  combine  with  nitrogen  than  is  manifested  by  silicon. 
It  absorbs  nitrogen  readily  when  heated  to  redness,  forming  a  white 
infusible  insoluble  powder,  the  nitride  ofhoron  (BN). 

85.  The  elements  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon  form  a  natural  group,  pos- 
sessing many  properties  in  common.  They  are  all  capable  of  existing  in 
the  amorphous,  the  graphitoid,  and  the  crystalline  forms ;  all  incapable  of 
being  converted  into  vapour ;  all  exhibit  a  want  of  disposition  to  dissolve ; 
all  form  feeble  acids  with  oxygen  by  direct  union ;  and  all  unite  with 
several  of  the  metals  to  form  compounds  which  resemble  each  other. 
Boron  and  silicon  are  capable  of  direct  union  with  nitrogen,  and  so  is 
carbon  if  an  alkali  be  present.  Eecent  researches  attribute  to  silicon  the 
power  of  occupying  the  place  of  carbon  in  some  organic  compounds,  and 
the  formulte  of  leucone  and  sihcone  (Si^Hp^  and  Si^H^OJ  strongly  remind 
us  of  the  organic  compounds  of  carbon  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  In 
many  of  its  physical,  and  chemical  chai-acters,  silicon  is  closely  allied  with 
the  metals,  and  it  will  be  foimd  that  tin  and  titanium  bear  a  particular 
resemblance  to  it  in  their  chemical  relations. 


*  The  author  lias  known  them  to  cut  through  the  bottom  of  the  beaker-glass  used  in' 
separating  them  from  the  aluminum. 
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N  =  14  parts  by  \veight=l  vol.    li  grns.  =467  cub.  in.  at  60°  F.  and  30"  Bar. 
14  grms.  =11-2  litres  at  0°  C.  and  760  min.  IJar. 

86.  This  element,  which  has  ali'eady  been  referred  to  as  forming  foiu-- 
fifths  of  the  volume  of  air,  is  elsewhere  found  in  nature  in  the  forms  of 
saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  potash  (KNOg),  and  Chili  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of 
soda  (NaNO^).  It  also  occurs  as  ammonia  (NH3)  in  the  atmosphere  and 
in  the  gaseous  emanations  from  volcanoes.  It  is  contained  in  the  greater 
number  of  aniaial,  and  in  many  vegetable  substances,  and  therefore  has  a 
most  important  share  in  the  chemical  phenomena  of  life. 

Nitrogen  is  generally  obtained  by  burning  phosphorus  in  a  portion  of 
air  confined  over  water  (fig.  135).  The  phosphorus  is  floated  on  the  water 
in  a  small  porcelain  dish,  kindled,  and 
covered  with  a  bell- jar.  The  nitrogen 
remains  mixed  with  clouds  of  phosphoric 
acid  (P2O5),  which  may  be  removed  by 
allowing  the  gas  to  stand  over  water. 

When  nitrogen  is  reqiiii'ed  in  larger 
quantity,  it  is  more  conveniently  prepared 
by  passing  air  from  a  gas-holder  over 
metaUic  copper  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube. 
The  negative  properties  of  this  gas,  how- 
ever, are  so  very  uninteresting,  and  render 
it  so  useless  for  most  chemical  purposes, 

that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  further  i35._p,eparation  ol  nitrogen, 

details  respecting  its  preparation.  The 

remarkable  chemical  inactivity  of  free  nitrogen  has  been  alluded  to  in  the 
article  on  atmospheric  air.  It  has  been  seen,  however,  to  be  capable  of 
combining  directly  with  boron  and  silicon,  and  magnesium  and  titanium 
unite  with  it  even  more  readily  at  a  liigb  temperature.  It  is  conspicuous 
among  the  elements  for  forming,  with  hydrogen,  a  powerful  alkali  (am- 
monia, NH,),  and  with  oxygen  a  powerful  acid  (nitric  acid,  NjOe)!  whilst 
the  feeble  chemical  ties  which  hold  it  in  combination  with  other  elements, 
joined  to  its  character  of  a  permanent  gas,  render  many  of  its  compounds 
very  unstable  and  explosive,  as  is  the  case  with  the  so-called  chloride  and 
iodide  of  nitrogen,  gun-cotton,  the  fidminates  of  silver  and  mercury,  nitro- 
glycerine, &c. 

The  discovery  of  nitrogen  was  made  by  Eutherford  (Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh)  in  1772,  who  was  led  to  it  by  the  obser- 
vation that  respired  air  was  stiU  unfit  to  support  life  when  all  the  carbonic 
acid  had  been  absorbed  from  it  liy  a  caustic  alkali.  Hence  the  name  azoie 
(tt  priv.  and  lotr]  life)  formerly  bestowed  upon  this  gas. 

Ammonia. 
NHj  =  17  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols. 

87.  The  proportion  of  ammonia  existing  in  atmospheric  air  is  so  small 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  it  with  precision  ;  it  appears,  however,  not 
to  exceed  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  in  a  cubic  foot.    Tliis  scarcity  of 
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ammonia  in  air  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  scantiness  in  the  supply, 
but  rather  by  an  excess  in  the  demand ;  since  ammonia  is  constantly  sent 
forth  into  the  air  by  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
containing  nitrogen.  Plants  do  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  absorbing 
from  the  atmosphere  the  nitrogen  Avhich  it  contains  so  abundantly  in  the 
uncombined  form,  but  to  derive  their  chief  supply  of  that  element  irom 
the  ammonia,  brought  down  by  raia  from  the  atmosphere,  into  which  it  is 
continually  introduced  from  various  sources.  During  the  life  of  an 
animal,  it  restores  to  the  air  the  nitrogen  which  formed  part  of  its  wasted 
organs,  in  part  directly  as  ammonia  in  the  breath  and  in  the  exhalation 
from  the  skin,*  whilst  another  portion  is  separated  as  urea  and  uric  acid 
in  the  urine,  to  be  eventually  converted  into  ammonia  when  the  excretion 
undergoes  putrefaction.  Dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter  when  putre- 
fying, restores  its  nitrogen  to  the  air,  chiefly  in  the  forms  of  ammonia 
and  substances  closely  allied  to  it,  but  partly  also,  it  is  said,  in  the  fi'ee 
state. 

The  liquor  ammonice,  or  solution  of  ammonia  in  water,  which  is  so  largely 
used  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  ammoniacal 
liquor  resulting  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  gas.  The  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas-works  contains  ammonia 
in  combination  Avith  carbonic  and  hydrosulphuric  acid.  As  the  first  step 
towards  extracting  the  ammonia  in  a  pure  state,  the  liquor  is  neutralised 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  Avhich  combines' with  the  ammonia,  exi^elling  the 
carbonic  and  hydrosulphuric  acid  gases.  Since  the  latter  has  a  very  bad 
smell  and  is  injurious  to  health,  the  neutralisation  is  generally  effected 
in  covered  vats  furnished  with  pipes,  Avhich  convey  the  gases  into  a  furnace 
where  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  burnt,  forming  water  and  sulphurous 
acid.  The  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  evajoorated  to  expel 
part  of  the  water,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  wooden  vessels  lined  with  lead, 
Avhere  the  hydrochlorate  is  deposited  in  crystals  Avhich  contain  a  good 
deal  of  tarry  matter.  These  crystals  are  moderately  heated  in  an  iron  pan 
to  deprive  them  of  tar,  and  are  finally  purified  by  sublimation,  that  is,  by 
converting  them  into  vapour,  and  allowing  this  vapom-  to  condense  again 
into  the  solid  form.  For  this  purpose  the  crys- 
tals are  heated  in  a  cylindrical  iron  vessel  covered 
with  an  iron  dome  lined  with  fire-clay.  The  hydro- 
chlorate of  ammonia  rises  in  vapour  below  a  red 
heat,  and  condenses  upon  the  dome  in  the  form  of 
the  fibrous  cake  knoAvn  in  commerce  as  sal-am- 
moniac. 

To  obtain  ammonia  from  this  salt,  an  ounce  of 
it  is  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  and  rapidly  mixed 
Avith  tAvo  ounces  of  poA\^dered  quicklime.  The 
mixture  is  gently  heated  in  a  dry  Florence  flask 
((ig.  136),  and  the  gas,  being  little  more  than  half 
as  heavy  as  air  (sp.  gr.  0-59),  may  be  collected 
in  dry  bottles  by  displacement  of  air,  the  bottles 
being  alloAved  to  rest  upon  a  piece  of  tin  plate 
which  is  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  tube. 
To  ascertain  Avhen  the  bottles  arc  filled,  a  piece  of 
red  litmus  paper  may  be  held  at  some  little  distance  above  the  mouth, 

*  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  tlie  exlialiition  of  ainmoiiia  from  the  lungs  aud  skiu  of  man 
under  normal  conditions. 


Fig.  136. — Preparation 
of  ammonia. 
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•when  it  will  at  once  acquire  a  blue  coloui-  if  the  ammonia  escapes.  The 
Iiottles  should  be  closed  with  greased  stoppers. 

The  actiou  of  the  lime  upon  hydrochlorato  of  ammonia  i.s  explained  by 
tlie  following  equation  : — 


2(N'K, .  HCI) 

Hycliochior.  anun. 


+   CaO   =   CaCl,   +   II..0   +  2NH. 


Lime.    Chloride  of  calcium. 


Aramonin. 


The  readiest  method  of  obtaining  gaseous  ammonia  for  tlie  study  of  its  proper- 
ties consists  in  gently  heating  the 
strongest  liquor  aimnoniw  in  a  retort 
or  flask  provided  with  a  bent  tube  for 
collecting  the  gas  by  displacement  (fig. 
137).  The  gas  is  evolved  from  the 
solution  at  a  very  low  heat,  and  may 
be  collected  unaccompanied  by  steam. 

Ammonia  is  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  very  characteristic 
smell,  and  its  powerful  alkaline 
action  upon  red  litmus  and  tur- 
meric papers.  It  is  absorbed  by 
water  in  gi-eater  proportion  by 
volume  than  any  other  gas,  one 
volume  of  Avater  absorbing  more 
than  700  volumes  of  ammonia 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 


Fig.  137. 


becoming  one-and-a-half  volumes  of  solution  of  ammonia  of  specific 
gravity  0-88.  No  chemical  combination  appears  to  take  place  between 
the  water  and  ammonia,  for  the  gas  gradually  escapes  on  exposing  the 
solution  to  the  an-,  and  no  deBnite  compound  of  the  two  has  been  noticed. 
Moreover,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  retained  by  the  water  is  dependent 
upon  the  temperature  and  pressure,  as  would  be  expected  if  the  ammonia 
were  merely  dissolved  and  not  combined  with  the  water.  The  escape  of 
the  gas  from  the  solution  is  attended  with  great  production  of  cold,  much 
heat  becoming  latent  in  the  conversion  of  the  ammonia  from  the  liquid  to 
the  gaseous  state. 

ilaJi!";/''''^-/oof^^^?';P*',°"  °^  ammonia  by  vrater  is  well  shown  by  filling  a  globular 
msK  (tig.  138)  witli  the  gas,  placing  it  with  its  mouth  downwards  in  a  small  capsule 
ot  mercury  which  is  placed  in  a  large  basin.  If  this 
basin  be  filled  with  water,  it  cannot  come  into  contact 
wim  the  ammonia  until  the  mouth  of  the  flask  is 
i-aisml  out  of  the  mercuiy,  when  the  water  will  quickly 
en  er  and  fill  the  flask.  The  water  should  be  coloured 
with  reddened  litmus  to  exhibit  the  alkaline  reaction 
ot  the  ammonia. 
That  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  solution  varies  with 

ovK'-'^i"'  I"""^"'^     ''"ing  a  barometer  tube, 

over  30  inelics  long,  with  mercury  to  within  an  inch 

th„  r!    II'  'i'',"^'      "P  ammonia,  closing 

he  mouth  o(  the  tube,  and  inverting  it  with  its  mouth 

r.?J.  '""■''"'•y ".moving  the  finger,  the  diminished 
Lrr  ,  V  ''T'  \y  g''^^itation  of  the  column  of 
raercuiy  ui  the  tube  will  cause  the  .solution  of  ammonia 
whiM  '  escape  of  a  large  quantity  of  tlie  gn> 

ineSLi'r      "'V'-'  *''r  T'^'^jy:        tl'e  pressure  ue  now  increased  oy  graa.i- 
aKEinCnla^ 


Fig.  138. 

l)rcssure  "be  now  increased  by  grndii- 
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on  dosing  it  with  the  thumb  aud  inverting  it  into  a  vessel  of 
rercurv  (hg.  140)  the  solntion  will,  of  course,  rise  above  the 
mm-cu  y  o^the  closed  end  of  the  tube.  By  grasping  this  end 
0  the  tube  in  the  hand,  a  considerable  quantity  of  g=^s  may  bo 
expeUed,  and  the  mercury  will  be  depressed  If  a  little  hot 
water  l  e  poured  over  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  latter  wiU  become 
filled  with  ammoniacal  gas,  which  will  be  absorbed  again  by 
the  water  when  the  tube  is  aUowed  to  cool,  the  mercury  re- 
turning to  fill  the  tvibe. 

The  solution  of  ammonia,  which  is  an  article  of 
commerce,  is  prepared  by  conducting  the  gas  mto 
water  contained  in  a  two-necked  bottle,  the  second 
neck  being  connected  with,  a  tube  passing  into  another 
bottle  containing  water,  in  which  any  escapmg  am- 
monia may  be  condensed.  The  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion is  inferred  from  its  specific  gravity,  which  is 
lower  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  ammonia  m  the 
solution  is  greater. 

Thus  at  57°  F.,  a  solution  of  sp.  gr.  0-S844  contains  36 
parts  by  weight  of  ammonia  in  100  parts  of  solution  ;  the  sp. 

0-8976  indicates  30  per  cent.  ;  0-9106,  2o  percent.  ;  0  92ol, 
20  per  cent.  ;  0-9414,  15  per  cent.  ;  0;9.593,  10  per  cen  ; 
0-979,  5  per  cent.  The  specific  gravity  is  ascertained  by  com- 
paring the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  of  the  solu- 
tion at  the  same  temperature.  For  this  purpose,  a  light 
stoppered  bottle  is  provided,  capable  of  containing  about  two 
fluid  ounces.  This  is  thoroughly  dried,  and  counterpoised  m 
Fig.  isy.  a  balance  by  placing  in  the  opposite  pan  a  piece  of  le^d  ^  1"^^ 

with  '  that  of  the  ammonia  by 
placing  the  bottle  either  in  warm 
or  cold  water,  and  the  weight  as- 
certained as  before.  The  specihc 
trravity  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
weif^ht  of  the  solution  of  amraoma 
by  that  of  the  water.  The  ammoma- 
■mctcr  (lig.  141)  is  a  convenient  lu- 
struiuent  for  rapidly  ascertaimug 
the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  lighter 
than  water.  It  consists  of  a  hollow 
glass  float  with  a  long  stem, 
weighted  with  a  bulb  containing 
shot  or  mercury,  so  that  when  placed 
in  distilled  water  it  may  sink  to 
1000°  of  the  scale  marked  on  the 
stem,  this  number  representmg 
the  specific  gi-avity  ol  water. 
When  placed  in  a  liquid  ligutei 
than  water,  it  must,  of  course, 
sink  lower  in  order  to  displace 
more  liquid  (since  solids  sink 
until  they  have  displaced  tlu-ii 
own  weight  of  liquid).    By  trying 
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i,'oneniUy  has  a  scale  so  dividHcl  tluit  it  indicates  at  ouee  tlic  percentage  wei"lit  of 
iiinnionia.  lu  tliis  oouutiy  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  is  always  siipijosed'^to  lie 
taken  at  62°  F. 

The  common  name  for  solution  of  ammonia,  spirit  of  hart's  horn,  is 
derived  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  originally  oLtained  for  medici- 
nal purposes  by  distilling  shavings  of  that  material. 

When  ammonia  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  -  40°  F.  {i.e.,  72° 
lielow  the  freeziug-point),  or  to  a  pressure  of  6 J  atmospheres  at  50°,  it 
condenses  to  a  clear  liquid,  which  solidifies  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  -  103°  F.  to  a  white  crystalline  mass.  The  com- 
[):uative  ease  with  which  it  may  be  liquefied  has  led  to  its 
;qjpHcation  in  Carre's  freezing  apparatus  (fig.  142),  in  whicli 
the  gas  generated  by  heathig  a  concentrated  solution  of 
ammonia  in  a  strong  iron  boiler  (A)  is  liquefied  by  its  own 
pressure  in  an  iron  receiver  (B)  placed  in  cold  water. 
When  the  boiler  is  taken  off  the  fire  and  cooled  in  water, 
the  liquefied  ammonia  evaporates  very  rapidly  from  the 
receiver  back  into  the  boiler,  thereby  producing  so  much 
cold  that  a  vessel  of  water  placed  in  a  cavity  (C)  in  the  re- 
ceiver is  at  once  congealed  into  ice.  A  refrigerator  con- 
structed upon  this  principle  is  employed  in  the  salt  gardens 
of  the  south  of  France,  in  order  to  render  their  crystal- 
lismg  operations  independent  of  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

The  litiiiefaetion  of  ammonia  is  very  easily  effected  by  heating  the  ammoniated 
chloride  ot  silver  in  one  limb  of  a  sealed  tube,  the  other  limb  of  which  is  cooled  in  a 
lieeziDg  nuxtm-e.    A  piece  of  stout  light  green  glass  tube  (A,  fig.  143),  about  12 


Fig.  142.— Carre's  freezing  apparatus.  Fig.  113. 

inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  drawn  out  at  about  an  imdi  from  one 
emi  to  a  narrow  neck.  About  300  gi-ains  of  chloride  of  silver  (dried  at  400°  F.)  are 
introcluued  into  the  tube,  so  as  to  lie  loosely  in  it.  For  this  purpose  a  gutter  of  stiff 
paper  (i,)  sliould  be  cut  so  as  to  slide  loosely  in  the  tube,  the  chloride  of  silver 
P'aceu  upon  It,  and  when  it  h.as  been  thrust  into  the  tube  (held  horizontally)  the 
'.wer  Should  l)e  turned  upon  its  axis,  so  that  the  chloride  of  silver  may  fall  out  of 
npnl,  r"",'  withdrawn.    The  tube  is  now  drawn  out  to  a  narrow 

necK  at  ahout  an  incli  from  the  other  end,  as  in  C,  and  afterwards  carefully  bent,  as 
t'np  t  ^^''"^  ^^^"^^  chloride  of  silver  falls  into  the  short  limb  of 

a  Ll  1    '  '''^  1°"S-    The  tube  is  then  supjiorted  by 

cork    "'•'n''°  long  limb  may  bo  horizontal,  and  is  connected,  by  a  tube  and 

rK,  with  an  apparatus  delivering  dry  ammonia,  jirepared  by  heating  1000  grains  of 
•  <ii-ammoniao  with  an  efpiul  weight  of  (niick-lime  in  a  llnsk,  and  passing  the  gas, 
ihrr.  "i.         '.'"T^y  Iig.  14.1)  standing  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards 

'■'•rongn  a  l)ottlc  (!',)  filled  with  lumps  of  qui.'k  lime  to  absorb  all  aqueous  vapour. 
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The  long  limb  of  tlie  tube  must  be  suvrouiided  witli  filtering  paper,  which  is  kept 
wet  with  cold  water.    The  current  of  ammonia  should  be  continued  at  a  moderate 


Fig.  144. 

rate  until  the  tube  and  its  contents  no  longer  increase  in  weight,  which  will  occupy 
aboiTt  three  hours— about  35  grains  of  ammonia  being  absorbed.  The  longer  limb 
is  sealed  by  the  blowpipe  flame  whilst  the  gas  is  still  passing,  and  then,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  the  shorter  limb,  keeping  that  part  of  the  tube  which  is  occupied  by  the 
ammoniated  chloride  of  silver  still  carefully  surrounded  by  wet  paper. 

When  the  shorter  limb  of  this  tube  (fig.  145) 
is  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  (or  of  8 
ounces  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  4  measured  ounces 
of  common  hydrochloric  acid),  whilst  the  longer 
limb  is  gently  heated  from  end  to  end  by  waving 
a  spirit  flame  beneath  it,  the  ammonia  evolved 
by  the  heat  from  the  ammoniated  chloride  of 
silver,  which  partly  fuses,  will  condense  into  a 
beautifully  clear  liquid  in  the  cold  limb.  "WTien 
this  is  withdi-awn  from  the  freezing  mixture,  and 

Fig  145  -Liquefaction  of  ammonia,  t^i^  tube  allowed  to  cool,  the  Hqnid  ammonia  wiU 
e  ig.  itj.    iJiixuciai.L  ^^.j  ^^^^  gradually  disappear  entirely,  the  gas  being 

again  absorbed  by  the  chloride  of  silver,  so  that  the  tube  is  ready  to  be  used  again. 

Ammonia  is  feeUy  combustible  in  atmosplieric  air,  as  may  be  seen  by 
bolding  a  taper  jiist  within  the  mouth  of  an  inverted  bottle  of  the  gas, 
which  burns  -with  a  peculiar  livid  flickering  light  around  the  flame,  but 
will  not  continue  to  burn  when  the  flame  is  removed.  Diuing  its  com- 
bustion the  hydrogen  is  converted  into  water,  and  the  nitrogen  set  free. 
In  oxygen,  however,  ammonia  burns  with  a  continuous  flame. 

This  is  very  well  shown  by  surrounding  a  tube  delivering  a  sti-eam  of  ammonia 

(obtained  by  heating  strong  solution 
of  ammonia  in  a  retort)  with  a  much 
wider  tube  ojien  at  both  ends  (fig.  146), 
through  which  oxygen  is  passed  by 
holding  a  flexible  tube  from  a  gas-bag 
or  gas-holder  underneath  it.  On 
kindling  the  stream  of  ammonia  it  will 
give  a  steady  flame  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long. 

A  similar  experiment  may  be  made 
with  a  smaller  supply  of  oxygen,  by 
lowering  the  tube  delivering  ammonia 
into  a  bottle  or  jar  of  oxygen,  and 
applying  a  light  to  it  just  as  it  enters 
the  mouth  of  the  jar  (tig.  147). 

The  elements  of  ammonia  are 
easily  separated  from  each  other 
Pig  i^Q_  by  passing  the  gas  tlirough  a  red- 
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hot  tube,  or  still  more  readily  by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  the  high 
temperatiu'e  of  the  electric  spark,  when  the  volume  of  the  gas  rapidly  iii- 


Pig-  147.  Fig.  148. 

creases  until  it  is  exactly  doubled,  two  yolumes  of  ammonia  being  decom- 
posed into  1  volume  of  nitrogen  and  3  vx)lumes  of  hydrogen.  ° 

For  this  experiment  a  measured  volume  of  ammonia  gas  is  confined  over 
mercury  (fig  148),  in  a  tube  thi-ougli  which  platinum  ynres  are  sealed  for  the 
passage  of  the  spark  from  an  induction-coil.  The  vohime  of  the  gas  is  doubled  in 
a  few  nnnutes,  and  if  the  tiibe  be  fiu-nished  with  a  stop-cock  (A),  the  presence  of 
free  hydrogen  may  be  shown  by  filling  the  open  limb  with  mercuiy  and  kindling  the 
gas  as  it  issues  from  the  jet.*  ° 

As  might  be  expected  from  its  powerfully  alkaline  character,  ammonia 
exhibits  a  strong  attraction  for  acids,  which  it 
neutralises  perfectly.  If  a  bottle  of  ammonia 
gas,  closed  with  a  glass  plate,  be  inverted  over 
a  similar  bottle  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and 
the  glass  plates  withdrawn  (fig.  149),  the  gases 
will  combine,  with  disengagement  of  much 
heat,  forming  a  white  solid,  the  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia  (j^Hj.HCl),  in  which  the  acid  and 
allcali  have  neutralised  each  other.  Again,  if 
ammonia  be  added  to  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the 
latter  will  be  entirely  neutralised,  and  by  evapo- 
rating the  solution,  crystals  of  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  (2NH3.H,0.S0J  may  be  obtained. 

The  substances  thus  produced  by  neutralising  the  acids  with  solution 
ot  ammonia  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  salts  formed  by  neutralising 
the  same  acids  with  solutions  of  potash  and  soda,  a  circumstance  which 
wou  d  encourage  the  idea  that  the  solution  of  ammonia  must  contain  an 
alkaline  oxide  similar  to  potash  or  soda. 

Berzelius  was  the  first  to  make  an  experiment  which  appeared  strongly 

wiL^!!lZl'HM.^!fI'/?^  P"?"'"^  •■'l''*'''"     '■•'^P''^  «ucco,s.sion  muHt  have  the  plal  inum 

Sr  Thl  i  the  glass  as  shown  in  fig.  118,  or  it  will  l,e  cracked  by  the  iJat  of  the 

tOT  ^lln^i  '2     '^'n"'"'^        sniall  scrow  damp  C,  pincliing  a  cnnutcliouc  ooniiec- 

lor,  allows  the  mercury  to  he  drawn  ofV  when  noceasary,  to  oqualiso  tholcvcl  in  the  two  limbs. 


Fig.  149. 
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to  favour  this  view  (commonly  spoken  of  as  tlie  ammonium  theory  of 
Berzelius).    The  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  Avas  placed  m  contact 
with  mercury  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  a  strong  solution  of 
ammonia,  in  which  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  was  immersed.  Oxygen 
was  diseno'ao'ed  at  this  pole,  whilst  the  mercury  m  contact  with  the 
neo-ative  pole  sweUed  to  four  or  five  times  its  original  bulk,  and  became 
a  °soft  solid  mass,  still  preserving,   however,  its  metallic  appearance. 
So  far,  the  result  of  the  experiment  resembles  that  obtained  when 
hydrate  of  potash  is  decomposed  under  similar  circumstances,  the  oxygen 
separating  at  the  positive  pole,  and  the  potassium  at  the  negative, 
where  it  combines  with  the   mercury.    Beyond  this,  however,  the 
analogy  does  not  hold  ;  for  in  the  latter  case  the  metallic  potassium  can 
he  readily  separated  from  the  mercury,  whilst  in  the  former,  all  attempts 
to  isolate  the  ammonium  have  failed,  for  the  soft  solid  mass  resolves 
itself,  almost  immediately  after  its  preparation,  into  mercury,  ammonia 
(NHy),  and  hydrogen,  one  atom  of  the  latter  being  separated  for  each 
molecule  of  ammonia.    This  would  also  tend  to  support  the  conclusion, 
that  a  substance  having  the  composition  NH^  +  H  or  NH^  had  united 
with  the  mercury ;  and  since  the  latter  is  not  known  to  unite  with  any  non- 
metallic  substance  without  losing  its  metallic  appearance,  it  would  be  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  soft  solid  was  really  an  amalgam  of  ammonium.  How- 
ever, the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  mercury  is  so  slight,  and  the 
"  amalgam,"  whether  obtained  by  this  or  by  other  methods,  is  so  unstable, 
that  it  would  appear  safer  to  attribute  the  swelling  of  the  mercury  to  a 
physical  change  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  ammonia  and  hydrogen 
gases.    It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  solution  of  ammonia  does  really 
contain  an  oxide  of  ammonium  (2NH3  4-  H,0  =  (NHJ^O),  when  we  hnd  it 
evolving  ammonia  so  easily ;  but  it  is  equally  difficult,  upon  any  other 
hypothesis,  to  explain  the  close  resemblance  between  the  salts  obtained  by 
neutralising  acids  with  this  solution,  and  those  furnished  by  potash  and  soda. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  exhibiting  the  production  of  the  so-called  amalgam  of  ammo- 
nium consists  in  acting  upon  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  (NH3.HCI),  or  chloride 
of  ammonium  (NH^Cl),  with  the  amalgam  of  sodium.  A  little  pure  mercmy  is 
heated  in  a  test-tube,  and  a  pellet  of  sodium  thrown  into  it,  when  combination 
takes  place  with  great  energy.  Wlien  the  amalgam  is  nearly  cool  it  may  bs 
poured  into  a  larger  tube  containing  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  ;  the  amalgam  at  once  swells  to  many  times  its  former  bulk, 
forming  a  soft  solid  substance  lighter  than  water,  which  may  be  shaken_  out  ot 
the  tube  as  a  cylindrical  mass,  decomposing  rapidly  with  effervescence,  evolving  am- 
monia and  hydrogen,  and  soon  recovering  its  original  volume  and  liquid  condition. 

88.  Atomic  weigM  and  volume  of  niirogen. — 17  grains  of  ammonia 
have  been  proved  to  contain  14  grains  of  nitrogen  combined  with  Z 
grains  of  hydrogen.  The  latter  gas  being  taken  as  the  unit  of  atomic 
weight,  the  3  grains  would  represent  3  atomic  weights  of  hydrogen,  and 
the'qu'^stion  arises,  How  many  atomic  weights  of  nitrogen  are  represented 
by  the  14  grains'?  On  referring  to  the  composition  of  ammonia  by 
volume,  we  find  that  it  furnishes  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  for  one  volume 
of  nitrogen  when  decomposed  by  the  electric  spark  (p.  125),  and  hence  it 
must  contain  one  atom  of  nitrogen  (14)  and  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  (3). 

It  will  also  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia  can  be 
replaced  by  other  bodies  in  thirds,  showing  that  there  must  be  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  present,  whilst  the  14  parts  of  nitrogen  cannot  be  re- 
placed in  fractions,  so  that  it  must  represent  a  single  atom.  The  specific  heat 
of  hydrogen  is  found  by  experiment  to  be  13-5  times  that  of  nitrogen,  so  that. 
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allowing  for  orrors  in  determining  it,  14  parts  of  nitrogen  may  bo  taken  to  be 
associated  with  the  same  amount  of  beat  as  one  jaart  of  hydrogen  (see  8). 

89.  Determination  of  nitrogen  in  organic  substances. — An  exact  Icnow- 
lodgo  of  the  composition  of  ammonia  is  of  gi'eat  importance,  because  tbe 
n-eneral  method  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  present  in  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  consists  in  converting  that  element  into  ammonia, 
which,  being  collected  and  weighed,  furnishes  by  calculation  the  weight  of 
nitrogen  present. 

To  ascertiiin  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  present  in  an  organic  substance,  a  weighed 
quantity  of  it  is  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  soda-lime  (a 
mixture  of  hydrate  of  soda  and 
hydrate  of  lime),  and  introduced 
into  a  tube  of  German  glass  (A, 
fig.  150)  to  which  is  attached,  by 
a  perforated  cork,  a  bulb  apparatus 
(B)  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 
On  heating  the  tube  inch  by  inch 
with  a  charcoal  or  gas  furnace, 
the  nitrogen  of  the  substance  is 
evolved  in  combination  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrates,  in  the  form  of  ammonia, 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  bulbs.  When  the  whole  length 
of  the  tube  has  been  heated,  the  point  (C)  is  nipped  oif,  and  air  drawn  through  by 
applying  suction  to  the  orifice  (D)  of  the  bulb  apparatus,  so  that  all  the  ammonia 
may  be  carried  into  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  weight  is  then  ascertained,  either  by 
evaporating  the  liquid  in  a  weighed  dish  placed  over  a  steam  bath,  and  weighing  the 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  or  more  accurately  by  converting  it  into  the  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium.  Sometimes  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  of 
known  strength  is  substituted  for  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  bulbs,  and  the 
weight  of  the  ammonia  is  ascertained  by  determining  the  quantity  of  acid  which 
has  been  neutralised. 

To  illustrate  the  change  which  takes  place  when  the  organic  substance  is  heated 
with  the  hydrates  of  soda  and  Ume,  let  it  be  supposed  that  urea  is  the  substance  sub- 
mitted to  analysis. 

+   NajO.HjO  =  NajO.COj  +  2NII3 

Urea. 

The  caustic  soda  alone  would  be  too  fusible  and  would  corrode  the  glass  too  rapidlj'^. 

In  the  analysis  of  an  organic  substance  containing  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  having  been 
ascertaiued  by  the  method  described  at  p.  80,  and  that  of  nitrogen  by  the 
process  given  above,  the  sum  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  is 
deducted  from  the  entire  weight  of  the  substance  to  obtain  the  proportion 
of  oxygen.  The  weights  thus  found  are  divided  by  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  several  elements  to  obtain  the  empirical  formula,  which  is  converted 
into  a  rational  formula  on  the  principle  ilhistrated  at  p.  82. 

For  example,  10  grs.  of  urea  were  found  to  contain  2  grs.  of  carbon,  0"66 
gr.  of  hydrogen,  and  4-67  grs.  of  nitrogen. 

10  grs.  of  urea  minus  7 "33  (carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen)  =  2*67  grs. 
of  oxygen. 

Dividing  each  of  these  numbers  by  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element 

to  which  it  refers,  we  have, 

2-0    -4-12    =  0-165  atomic  proportion  of  carbon, 
0-66  -    1     =  0-66       „  „  hydrogen, 

4-G7  ^14    =  0-33       „  „  nitrogen, 

2-67      16     =  0-165      „  „  oxygen, 

leading  to  the  empirical  formrrla,  in  its  simplest  form,  CH.lSr.O,  for  urea. 

But  urea  is  an  organic  ba.'fe,  capable  of  uniting  with  acids  to  form  .salts, 
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and  it  is  found  tliat  to  neutralise  one  molecular  weight  (36  5  parts)  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  60  parts  of  urea  are  necessary.  This  quantity  would 
contain  12  parts  (one  atom)  of  carbon,  4  parts  (four  atoms)  of  hydrogen, 
28  parts  (two  atoms)  of  nitrogen,  and  16  parts  (one  atom)  of  oxygen,  so 
that  the  above  formula  would  correctly  represent  the  molecule  of  urea. 

90.  Formation  of  ammonia  in  the  rusting  of  iro?i.— Although  free 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  cannot  be  made  to  form  ammonia  by  direct  com- 
bination, this  compound  is  produced  when  the  nitrogen  meets  with  hydro- 
gen in  the  nascent  state ;  that  is,  at  the  instant  of  its  liberation  from  a 
combined  form.  Thus,  if  a  few  iron  filings  be  shaken  with  a  little  water 
in  a  bottle  of  an-,  so  that  they  may  cling  round  the  sides  of  the  bottle, 
and  a  piece  of  red  litmus  paper  be  suspended  between  the  stopper  and  the 
neck,  it  wiU  be  found  to  have  assumed  a  blue  colour  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  and  ammonia  may  be  distinctly  detected  in  the  rust  which  is 
produced.  It  appears  that  the  water  is  decomposed  by  the  iron,  in  the 
presence  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  and  water,  and  that  the  hydi-ogen 
liberated  enters  at  once  into  combination  with  the  nitrogen,  held  in 
solution  by  the  water,  to  form  ammonia. 

91.  Production  of  7iitrous  and  nitric  acids  from  ammonia. — If  a  few 
drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  be  poured  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
ozonised  air  (from  the  tube  for  ozonising  by  induction,  fig.  48)  be  passed 
into  the  bottle,  thick  white  clouds  will  speedily  be  formed,  consisting  of 
7iitrite  of  ammonia,  the  nitrous  acid  having  been  produced  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  ammonia  at  the  expense  of  the  ozonised  oxygen — 

4NH3    +    0,    =    2NH3.H,O.N,03    +  2Hp. 

Nilrite  of  amiiioniii. 

If  copper  filings  be  shaken  with  solution  of  ammonia  in  a  bottle  of  air, 
white  fumes  will  also  be  produced,  together  with  a  deep  blue  solution 
containing  oxide  of  copper  and  nitrite  of  ammonia ; 
the  act  of  oxidation  of  the  copper  appearing  to  have 
induced  a  simultaneous  oxidation  of  the  ammonia. 

A  coil  of  thin  platinum  wii-e  made  round  a  pencil, 
if  heated  to  redness  at  the  lower  end  and  suspended 
in  a  flask  (fig.  151)  with  a  little  strong  ammonia  at 
the  bottom,  wiU  continue  to  glow  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  in  consequence  of  the  combination  of  the 
ammonia  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  taking  place  at 
its  surface,  attended  with  great  evolution  of  heat. 
Thick  white  clouds  of  nitrite  of  ammonia  are  formed, 
and  frequently  red  vapour  of  nitrous  acid  (NjOg)  itself. 

If  a  tube  delivering  oxygen  gas  be  passed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  (fig. 
152),  the  action  will  be  far  more  energetic,  the  heat  of  the  platinum  rising  to  white- 
ness, when  an  explosion  of  the  mixture  of  ammonia  and 
o.xygen  will  ensue.  After  the  explosion  the  action  will 
recommence,  so  that  the  explosion  will  repeat  itself  as  often 
as  may  be  wished.  It  is  unattended  with  danger  if  the 
mouth  of  the  flask  be  pretty  large .  By  regulating  the  sti-eam 
of  oxygen,  the  bubbles  of  that  gas  may  be  made  to  burn  as 
they  pass  through  the  ammonia  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask. 

The  oxidation  of  ammonia  ma}'  also  be  shown  by  the 
arrangement  represented  in  fig.  153.  Air  is  slowly  passed, 
from  the  gas-bag  B,  through  very  weak  ammonia  in  the 
bottle  a,  into  a  hard  glass  tube  having  a  piece  of  red  litiuus 
paper  at  b,  and  a  plug  of  platinised  asbestos  in  the 
Fig.  152.  centre,  heated  by  a  gas-burner  ;  a  piece  of  blue  litnnis  paper 
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is  placed  at  c,  and  the  tube  is  couiioctiid  witli  a  Inrgc  globe  (d).  The  red  liLniiis  at  b 
is  chauged  to  blue  by  the  amuioiiia,  whilst  tlie  blue  litmus  at  c  is  reddeuud  by  the 
nitrous  aeid  produced  iu  its  oxidatiou,  and  clouds  of  nitrite  of  ammonia,  accompanied 
iiy  red  iiiti-ous  fumes,  appear  in  d. 


c  i 


Fig.  153. —Oxidation  of  ammonia. 


(The  burner  represented  in  the  figure  is  a  Bunsen  burner  (p.  103),  surmounted  by  a 
T-piece  with  several  holes.) 

In  tlie  presence  of  strong  bases,  and  of  porous  materials  to  favour  oxi- 
dation, ammonia  appears  to  be  capable  of  suffering  further  oxidation  and 
conversion  into  nitric  acid,  Avbicb.  combines  witb  the  base  to  form  a  nitrate, 
thus — 

2NH3  +  CaO  +  Og  =  CaO .  Nfi,  +  3H,0  . 

.  Nitrate  of  lime. 

This  formation  of  nitrates  from  ammonia  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
nitrificatioH,  and  appears  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  natural  supplies  of  saltpetre  which  are  of  so  great  importance  to  the 
arts.* 


Compounds  of  ISTitrogen  and  Oxygen. 


92.  Though  these  elements  in  their  pure  state  exhibit  no  attraction  for 
each  other,  five  compounds,  which  contain  them  in  different  proportions, 
have  been  obtained  by  indirect  processes. 

When  a  succession  of  strong  electric  sparks  from  the  induction  coil  is 
passed  through  atmospheric  air  in  a  flask  (especially  if  the  air  be  mixed 
with  oxygen),  a  red  gas  is  formed  in  small  quantity,  which 
is  either  nitrous  acid  (N^Oj)  or  nitric  peroxide  (NO2). 

If  the  experiment  be  made  in  a  graduated  eudiometer  (fig.  154),  I  P^'^'^ua) 

standing  over  water  coloured  with  blue  litmu.s,  the  latter  will  very 
soon  be  reddened  by  the  acid  formed,  and  the  air  will  be  found  to 
diminish  very  considerably  in  volume,  eventually  losing  its  jjower 
of  supporting  combustion,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  oxygen. 

When  hydrogen  gas,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
nitrogen,  is  burnt,  the  water  collected  fi-om  it  is  found  to 
liave  an  acid  taste  and  reaction,  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
little  nitric  acid,  resulting  from  the  combination  of  the 
nitrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  under  the  influence  of  Fig.  154. 
the  intense  heat  of  the  hydrogen  flame. 

^  Since  all  the  compountls  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  obtained,  iu  prac- 
tice, from  liydrated  nitric  acid,  the  chemical  history  of  that  substance 
must  precede  that  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

•  The  charcoal  which  has  becTi  ii.sed  in  the;  .sower  vi'iil,il;it(irH  (soo  p.  hiis  been  ronuil 
to  contain  ahniulaiice  of  nitrates. 
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Fig.  155.  -  Preparation  of  nitric  acid. 


Nitric  Acid. 

93  This  most  important  acid  is  obtained  from  saltpetre  wHch  is 

found  as  an  incrustation  upon 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  hot 
and  dry  climates,  as  in  some 
parts  of  India  and  Peru.  The 
salt  imported  into  this  country 
from  Bengal  and  Oude  consists 
of  nitrate  of  potash  (KNO3), 
whilst  the  Peruvian  or  Chilian 
saltpetre  is  nitrate  of  soda 
(JSTaNOg).  Either  of  these  will 
serve  for  the  preparation  of 
nitric  acid. 

On  the  smaU  scale,  in  the  laboratory,  nitric  acid  is  prepared  by  distil- 
ling nitrate  of  potash  with  an  equal  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

In  order  to  make  the  experiment,  foiu:  ounces  of  powdered  nitre,  tlioroughly  dried, 
may  be  introduced  into  a  pint-stoppered  retort  (fig.  155),  and  two  and  a  talf  mea- 
S  ounces  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  poured  upon  it.  As  soon  as  the  acid  has 
soaked  into  the  nitre,  a  gradually  increasing  heat  may  be  apphed  by  means  of  an 
Argand  burner,  when  the  acid  wiU  distH  over.    It  must  be  preserved  in  a  stoppered 

^  men  the  acid  has  ceased  distilHng,  the  retort  should  be  allowed  to  cool  and  filled 
with  water  On  applying  a  moderate  heat  for  some  time,  the  salme  residue  will  be 
dissolved  The  solution  may  then  be  poured  into  an  evaporating  dish,  and  evapo- 
rated down  to  a  smaU  bulk.  On  allowing  the  concentrated  solution  to  cool,  crystals 
of  Wphate  of  potash  (KHSOJ  are  deposited,  a  salt  which  is  very  useful  m  many 
metaUurgic  and  analytical  operations. 

The  decomposition  of  nitrate  of  potash  by  an  equal  weight  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  is  explained  by  the  equation — 

KNO3    +    H,SO,    =    HNO,    +  KHSO, 

Nitrate  of  Hydrated  Hydrated  Bisiilpliate  of 

potash.  sulphuric  acid.         nitric  acid.  potash. 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  one-half  of  the  sulphuiic  acid  might 
be  dispensed  with,  but  it  is  found  that  when  less  sulphuric  acid  is 

employed,  so  high  a  tem- 
perature is  required  to 
effect  tbe  complete  decom- 
position of  the  saltpetre 
(the  above  equation  then 
representing  only  the  first 
stage  of  the  action),  that 
much  of  the  nitric  acid  is 
decomposed  ;  and  the  neu- 
tral sulphate  of  potash 
(KjSO,),  which  would  be 
the  final  result,  is  not  nearly 
so  easily  dissolved  out  of 
the  retort  by  water  as  the 
bisulphate. 

For  the  preparation  of 
Fig.  156.  -Preparation  of  nitric  acid.  jarge  quantities  of  nitric 

acid  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  substituted  for  nitrate  of  potash,  being  much 
cheaper,  and  furnishing  a  larger  proportion  of  nitnc  acid. 
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The  nitrate  of  soda  is  introduced  into  an  iron  cylinder  (A,  fig.  15G),  lined  with  lire- 
L'lay  to  protect  it  from  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  lialf  its  weiglit  of  siiliiliuric  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol)  is  poured  upon  it.  Heat  is  then  applied  by  a  furnace,  into  which  the 
cylinders  are  built,  in  pairs,  when  the  hydrated  nitric  acid  passes  off  in  vapour,  and 
is  condensed  iu  a  series  of  stoneware  bottles  (13),  surrounded  with  cold  water. 

2NaN03     +     H,SO,    =    Na.SO,    +  SHNO,,. 

Niti-ateof  nil  nf  vin-inl  Sulphate  of  Hydrated 

soda.  uuorvinioL  nitric  acid. 

The  sulphate  of  soda  left  in  the  retort  is  useful  in  the  manufactiu'e  of  glass. 

In  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid,  it  will  be  observed  at  the  beginning 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  that  the  retort  becomes  filled  with 
a  red  vapour.  This  is  due  to  the  decomposition  by  heat  of  a  portion 
of  the  colourlecis  vapoui  of  nitric  acid,  into  water,  oxygen,  and  nitric 
peroxide — 

2HNO3    =    H^O    +    0  f 

tliis  last  forming  the  red  vapour,  a  portion  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
hydi-ated  nitric  acid,  and  gives  it  a  yellow  colour.  The  pure  nitric  acid 
is  colourless,  but  if  exposed  to  sunlight  it  becomes  yellow,  a  portion 
-suffering  this  decomposition.  In  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle,  the  stopper  is  often  forced  out 
suddenly  when  the  bottle  is  opened,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  drops 
of  this  very  corrosive  acid  be  not  spirted  into  the  face. 

The  strongest  nitric  acid  (obtained  by  distilling  perfectly  dry  nitre 
with  an  equal  weight  of  pure  oil  of  vitriol,  and  collecting  the  middle 
portion  of  the  acid  separately  from  the  first  and  last  portions,  which  are 
somewhat  weaker)  emits  very  thick  grey  fumes  when  exposed  to  damp 
ah',  because  its  vapour,  though  itself  transparent,  absorbs  water  very 
readily  from  the  air,  and  condenses  into  very  minute  drops  of  diluted 
nitric  acid  which  compose  the  fumes.  The  weaker  acids  commonly  sold 
in  the  shops  do  not  fume  so  strongly.  An  exact  criterion  of  the  strength 
of  any  sample  of  the  acid  is  afi"orded  by  the  specific  gravity,  which  may 
he  ascertained  by  the  methods  described  at  page  122,  using  a  hydrometer 
adapted  for  liquids  heavier  than  water.  Thus,  the  strongest  acid  (HNOa) 
has  the  specific  gravity  1-52;*  whilst  the  ovdinaij  aquafoi'iis  or  diluted 
nitric  acid  has  the  sp.  gr.  1-29,  and  contains  only  46 '6  per  cent,  of  ffiSTOg. 
The  concentrated  nitric  acid  usually  sold  by  the  operative  chemist  {douhle 
aquafortis)  has  the  .sp.  gr.  1-42,  and  contains  67-6  per  cent,  of  ffiSTOg . 

A  very  characteristic  property  of  nitrio  acid  is  that  of  stainmg  the  skin 
yellow.  It  produces  the  same  effect  upon  most  animal  and  vegetable 
matters,  especially  if  they  contain  nitrogen.  The  application  of  this  in 
dyeing  silk  of  a  fast  yellow  colour  may  be  seen  by  dipping  a  skein  of 
■white  silk  in  a  warm  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  and  afterwards  immersing  it  in  dilute  ammonia,  whicli 
wiU  convert  the  yellow  colour  into  a  brilliant  orange.  When  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  is  spilt  upon  the  clothes,  a  red  stain  is  produced,  and 
a  httle  ammonia  restores  the  original  colour;  but  nitric  acid  stains  arc 
yellow,  and  ammonia  intensifies  instead  of  removing  them,  though  it  pre- 
vents the  cloth  from  being  eaten  into  holes. 

■Nitric  acid  changes  most  organic  colouring  matters  to  yellow,  but,  unless 
very  concentrated,  it  merely  reddens  litmus.    If  solutions  of  indigo  and 

nnl  °'^'^'"*"^<^'y.  flilliciilt  to  obtain  the  HNO„  fi  •CO  from  any  extraneous  water,  as  it 
temprntifTM  "'^  vaporised  at  tlio  boiling  point,  but  oven  at  ordinary 
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litmus  are  warmed  in  separate  flasks,  and  a  little  nitnc  acid  added  to  each, 
the  indigo  will  become  yellow  and  the  litmus  red.  Here  the  mdigo 
(CgHjNO)  acquires  oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid,  and  is  converted  into 

isatine  (GJl^'NO.,).  .  .i-ij-io^o-nii. 

When  hydrated  nitric  acid  is  heated,  it  begins  to  boil  at  1»4  i^,  but 
it  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged,  for  a  considerable  quantity  is  decom- 
posed into  nitric  peroxide,  oxygen,  and  water,  the  two  first  passing  off  m 
the  "aseous  form,  whilst  the  water  remains  in  the  retort  with  the  nitric 
•  acid  which  thus  becomes  graduaUy  more  and  more  diluted,  until  it  con- 
tains 68  per  cent,  of  HNO3 ,  when  it  passes  over  unchanged  at  the 
temperature  of  248°  F.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1-42.  If  an 
acid  weaker  than  this  be  submitted  to  distillation,  water  will  pass  ott 
untn  acid  of  this  strength  is  obtained,  when  it  distils  over  unchanged. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  nitric  acid,  at  187°  F.,  has  been 
determined  as  29-6  (H=l),  which  is  sufaciently  near  to  half  of  63  to 
show  that  the  molecule  HNO3  would  occupy  exactly  two  volumes  if  it 
had  not  suffered  partial  decomposition  by  heat. 

The  facility  with  which  hydrated  nitric  acid  parts  with  a  portion  of  its 
oxygen,  renders  it  very  valuable  as  an  oxidising  agent.  Comparatively 
few  substances  which  are  capable  of  forming  compounds  with  oxygen  can 
escape  oxidation  Avhen  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

A  small  piece  of  phosphorus  dropped  into  a  porcelain  dish  containing 
the  strongest  nitric  acid  (and  placed  at  some  distance  to  avoid  danger), 
soon  begins  to  act  upon  the  acid,  generally  with  such  violence  as  to  burst 
out  into  flame,  and  sometimes  to  shatter  the  dish  ;  the  result  of  this  action 
ia  hydrated  phosphoric  acid,  the  same  compound  which  is  formed  in  the 
anhydrous  state,  when  phosphorus  is  burnt  in  oxygen  gas. 

When  sulphur  is  heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  actually  oxidised  to  a 
greater  extent  than  when  burnt  in  pure  oxygen,  for  in  this  case  it  is  con- 
verted into  sulphurous  acid  (SO,),  whilst  nitric  acid  imparts  to  it  three 
atoms  of  oxygen,  forming  sulphuric  acid  (SO3). 

Charcoal,  Avhich  is  so  unalterable  by  most  chemical  agents  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid.  If  the  strongest  nitric 
acid  be  poured  upon  finely  powdered  charcoal,  the  latter  takes  fire  at 

once.  .  .  J  •  4. 

Even  iodine,  which  is  not  oxidised  by  free  oxygen,  is  converted  into 

iodic  acid  (IgO^)  by  nitric  acid. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  this  manner  that  oxygen,  in  a  state  ot 
unstable  combination,  is  more  prone  to  unite  with  other  substances  than 
when  it  is  in  a  free  state.  It  would  seem  that  the  disposition  to  com- 
bination having  been  once  impressed  upon  it  is  retained,  so  as  to  facilitate 
its  union  with  other  bodies. 

But  it  is  especially  in  the  case  of  metals  that  the  oxidising  powers  of 
nitric  acid  are  called  into  useful  application. 

Acids  are  not  capable  of  forming  salts  with  metals,  but  only  with  their 
oxides.  Hence,  when  a  metal  is  dissolved  by  any  oxygen  acid,  the 
latter  must  first  convert  the  metal  into  an  oxide,  which  then  acts  upon 
the  acid  to  form  a  salt.  _  _  _  . 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  explanation  of  the  action  of  nitnc 
acid  upon  metals,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  represent  the  hydrated 
nitric  acid  by  the  formula  11,0.  N,,0,  (  =  2HNO3),  for  which  it  wiU  be 
presently  seen  that  some  justification  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  it  may 
be  produced  by  dissolving  anhydrous  nitric  acid  (N^OJ  in  water. 
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If  a  littlo  black  oxide  of  copper  be  beated  in  a  test-tube  witb  nitric 
acid,  it  dissolves,  witbout  evolution  of  gas,  yielding  a  blue  solution,  wbich 
contains  the  nitrate  of  coiiper.  In  tbis  case  tbe  oxide  of  copper  may  be 
represented  as  having  siniply  displaced  the  water  of  the  hydrated  acid — 

CuO     +     H2O.N.A  =  H,0  +  CuO.NA- 

Oxide  of  copper.  Nitrate  of  copper. 

But  when  nitric  acid  is  poured  upon  metallic  copper  (copper  turnings), 
a  very  violent  action  ensues,  red  fumes  are  abundantly  evolved,  and  the 
metal  dissolves  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  copper — 

4(ILO.N30J   +  CU3  =  3(CuO.NA)   +  4H,0  +  2N0 . 

Nitrate  of  copper.  Nitric  oxide. 

The  nitric  oxide  itself  is  colourless,  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  the  red  nitric  peroxide, 
NO  +  0  =  NO2 . 

AU  the  metals  in  common  use  are  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  except 
gold  and  platinum,  so  that  this  acid  is  employed  to  distinguish  and 
separate  these  metals  from  others  of  less  value.  The  ordinary  ready 
method  of  ascertaining  whether  a  trinket  is  made  of  gold  consists  in 
touching  it  with  a  glass  stopper  wetted  with  nitric  acid,  wliich  leaves 
gold  untouched,  but  colours  base  alloys  blue,  from  the  formation  of 
nitrate  of  copper.  The  touch-stone  allows  this  mode  of  testing  to  be 
apphed  with  greater  accuracy.  It  consists  of  a  species  of  black  basalt, 
obtained  chiefly  from  Silesia.  If  a  piece  of  gold  be  drawn  across  its  sur- 
face, a  golden  streak  is  left,  which  is  not  affected  by  moistening  with 
nitric  acid;  whilst  the  streak  left  by  brass,  or  any  similar  base  alloy, 
would  be  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  acid.  Experience  enables  an  operator 
to  determine  by  means  of  the  touch-stone  pretty  nearly  the  amount  of 
gold  present  in  the  alloy,  comparison  being  made  with  the  streaks  left  by 
alloys  of  known  composition. 

Though  all  the  metals  in  common  use,  except  gold  and  platinum,  are  oxidised  by 
nitric  acid,  they  are  not  aU  dissolved;  there  are  two  metals,  tin  and  antimony,  which 
are  left  by  the  acid  in  the  state  of  insoluble  oxides,  which  possess  acid  properties, 
and  do  not  unite  with  the  niti-ic  acid. 

If  some  concentrated  nitric  acid  be  poured  upon  tin  filings,  no  action  will  be 
observed;*  but  on  adding  a  little  water,  red  fumes  will  be  evolved  in  abundance, 
and  the  tin  will  be  converted  into  a  white  powder,  which  is  the  binoxide  of  tin 
(SnOj),  puUy  poivdcr.  The  gas  which  is  evolved  in  this  case  is  the  nitric  peroxide 
(NO2),  and  the  action  of  the  acid  is  represented  by  the  equation  which  follows  :- ■ 

2(H20.]Sr20B)  -H  Sn  =  SnO^  +  2H3O  +  4N0a . 

If  the  white  mixture  of  binoxide  of  tin  with  nitric  acid  be  made  into  a  paste  with 
slaked  lime,  the  smell  of  ammonia  will  be  exhaled ;  and  experiments  with  other 
metals  have  shown  it  to  be  a  general  principle,  that  when  any  metal  capable  of 
decomposing  water  is  dissolved  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  ammonia  is  always  formed,  its 
quantity  increasing  with  the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  nitric  acid ;  of  course,  the 
ammonia  combines  with  the  excess  of  acid  present  to  form  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and 
the  lime  ypas  added  in  the  above  experiment  in  order  to  displace  the  ammonia  from 
Its  combination,  and  to  exhibit  its  odour.  This  conversion  of  nitric  acid  into 
ammonia  becomes  tlio  more  interesting  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  ammonia 
can  be  reconverted  into  nitric  acid  (p.  129). 

Ry  dissolving  zinc  in  very  diluted  nitric  acid,  a  very  large  quantity  of  ammonia 
may  be  obtained.    The  change  is  easily  followed  if  we  suppose  the  nascent  hydrogen 

*  It  is  a  fact  which  has  scarcely  been  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  tlio  con- 
centratcd  nitric  acid  often  refuses  to  act  upon  nictala  whicli  arc  violently  attackeil  by  tliu 
(liluted  acid. 
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(or  livdi-ogen  with  the  tendency  to  combination  still  remaining  impressed  upon  it, 
see  p  S  p^duced  by  the  action  of  the  zinc  upon  the  water,  to  act  upon  the  mtric 
Tcid^  convertinff  its  oxygen  into  water,  and  its  nitrogen  into  ammonia  thus- 
HNO  =  3h!o  +  NH,  .    The  exalted  attractions  possessed  by  substances  in 

fte  nLin^state,  tW  is,  at\he  instant  of  their  passing        a  state  of  combination, 
are  very  remarkake,  and  will  be  found  to  receive  frequent  application. 

Action  of  nitric  acid  upon  organic  substances.— ThQ  oxidising  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  some  organic  suljstances  is  so  powerful  as  to  be 
attended  with  inflammation;  if  a  little  of  the  strongest  nitric  acid  he 
placed  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  turpentme  he 
poured  into  it  from  a  test-tuhe  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  the  tur- 
pentine takes  fire  with  a  sort  of  explosion.  By  hoihng  sonie  of  the 
strongest  acid  in  a  test-tuhe  (fig.  157),  the  mouth  of  which  is  loosely 
stopped  with  a  plug  of  raw  sUk  or  of  horse-hair,  the  latter  may  be  made 
to  take  fire  and  burn  brUHantly  in  the  vapour  of  nitric  acid. 

In  many  cases  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  exhibit  a  most 
interesting  relation  to  the  substances  from  which  they  have  been  pro^ 

duced,  one  or  more  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  original  compound  having  been  removed 
in  the  form  of  water  by  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric 
acid,  whilst  the  spaces  thus  left  vacant  have  been 
filled  up  by  the  nitric  peroxide  resulting  frpm 
the  deoxidation  of  the  nitric  acid,  producing 
what  is  termed  a  nitro-suhstitution  compound. 
A  very  simple  example  of  this  displacement  of 
H  by  JSrOj  is  afforded  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  benzole.  A  little  concentrated  nitric 
acid  is  placed  in  a  flask,  and  benzole  cautiously 
Fig.  157.  dropped  into  it ;  a  violent  action  ensues,  and  the 

acid  becomes  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  if  the  contents  of  the  flask  be  now 
poui-ed  into  a  large  vessel  of  water,  a  heavy  yeUow  oUy  Hquid  is  separated, 
having  a  powerful  odour,  like  that  of  bitter  almond  oil.  This  substance, 
which  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  perfumery  under  the  name  of 
essence  of  mhbane,  is  called  nitro-henzole,  and  its  formula,  CbH5(N0„),  at 
once  exhibits  its  relation  to  benzole,  CgHe.+ 

But  the  change  does  not  stop  here,  for  by  continuing  the  action  oi  the 
acid,  dinitro-henzole  C,H,2(N02)  is  obtaiued,  in  which  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  have  been  displaced  by  nitric  peroxide. 

It  is  by  an  action  of  this  description  that  nitric  acid  gives  rise  to  gun- 
cotton,  and  other  explosive  substances  of  the  same  class,  when  acting  upon 
the  different  varieties  of  woody  fibre,  as  cotton,  paper,  sawdust,  _&c. 

The  preparation  and  composition  of  gun-cotton  will  be  described  here- 
after. 

94.  The  oxidising  effects  of  nitric  acid  are  not  confined  to  the  free  acid, 
but  are  shared  to  some  extent  by  the  nitrates.    A  mixture  of  nitrate  of 

*  When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  is  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
and  heated  with  gi-anulated  zinc,  ammonia  is  abundantly  disengaged,  being  produced  from 
the  nitric  acid  by  the  nascent  hychogen  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  zinc  upon  tue 
caustic  potash. 

Eecent  experiments  have  indicated  the  existence  of  substances  intermediate  betweeu 
the  nitric  acid  and  the  ammonia  into  which  it  is  finally  converted.  One  of  these,  uamea 
hydroxylamine,  NH3O,  has  been  examined.  It  is  a  well-defined  base,  forming  crystaUme 
salts  with  the  acids.  ^    ^^^^    ^    CA(NO.)+  H,0. 

CoH,    +  2(HN0,)  =  C„H,2(N0J  +  2H.0. 
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lead  with  charcoal  explodes  when  sharply  struck,  from  the  sudden  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon.  If  a  few 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  copper  bo  sprinlded  with  water  and  quickly  wrapped 
up  in  tin-foil,  the  latter  will,  after  a  time,  be  so  violently  oxidised  as  to 
emit  brilliant  sparks. 

But  in  the  case  of  bases  which  retain  the  nitric  acid  with  greater  force, 
such  as  the  alkalies,  the  oxidation  takes  place  only  at  a  high  tempera- 
tui-e.  If  a  little  nitre  be  fused  in  an  earthen  crucible  or  an  iron  ladle, 
and,  when  it  is  at  a  red  heat,  some  powdered  charcoal,  and  afterwards 
some  flowers  of  sulphur,  be  thrown  into  it,  the  energy  of  the  combustion 
will  testify  to  the  violence  of  the  oxidation.  In  this  manner  the  carbon 
is  converted  into  carbonate  of  potash  (KgO.COg),  and  the  sulphur  into 
sulphate  of  potash  (KgO.SOg).    See  Gimpotoder. 

Co7nUnmg  lueicjht  of  nitric  acz'cZ.— Experiment  proves  that  56  parts  by 
weight  (1  molecule)  of  caustic  potash  are  neutralised  by  63  parts  of  hy- 
drated  nitric  acid,  and  this  quantity  of  the  acid  is  found  to  contain  1  part 
of  hydrogen,  14  parts  of  nitrogen,  and  48  parts  (3  atoms)  of  oxygen. 
Hence  the  formula  of  the  acid  is  written  HNOg. 

95.  Anhydrous  nitric  acid  or  nitric  anhydride  (NgOg)  is  obtained  by  gently  heating 
nitrate  of  silver  in  a  slow  current  of  cMorine,  great  care  being  taken  to  exclude  every 
trace  of  water — 

AgoO.NA    +    CI3    =    2AgCl    +    0    +  FA- 
Nitrate  of  sUvcr.  Chloride  of  silver.  Nitric  anhydride. 

The  anhydiide  is  condensed  as  a  crystalline  solid  in  a  receiver  cooled  with  ice  and 
salt.  It  forms  transparent  colourless  prisms  which  liquefy  at  85°  F .,  and  boil  at  1]  3°. 
By  a  slightly  higher  temperature  it  is  readily  decomposed  ;  and  it  has  been  said  to 
decompose,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  in  sealed  tubes  which  were  shattered 
by  the  evolved  gas. 

When  the  anhydride  is  brought  in  contact  with  water,  much  heat  is  evolved,  and 
hydrated  nitric  acid  is  produced.  .  . 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid  being  unknown,  it  is 
only  a  surmise  that  its  molecule  is  represented  by  NgOj.  Its  formation  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  nitrate  of  silver  appears  to  take  place  in  two  stages  ;  (1) 
.^.NO^.O  +  Clg  =  AgCl  +  NO2CI  {chloride  of  azotylc)  +  0  and  (2)  NOgCl  + 
Ag.NO^.O  =  AgCl  +  NOo.NOa.O  (anhydrous  nitric  acid.) 

The  disposition  of  HNO3  to  give  NO2  as  a  product  of  its  decomposition,  and  to 
exchange  it  for  the  hydi-ogen  of  organic  substances,  leads  to  the  behef  that  it  is  really 
formed  upon  the  type  of  a  molecule  of  water  g  |  0,  in  which  half  the  h3  drogen  is 
displaced  by  NO^.  The  relation  between  the  anhydrous  and  the  hydrated _acid  and 
the  nitrates  would  then  be  a  very  simple  one  ;  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  -^q-  |  0 ; 

hydrated  nitric  acid,        |  0 ;  saltpetre,        |  0. 

Nitrates. — Its  attraction  for  bases  places  nitric  acid  among  the  strongest 
of  the  acids,  though  the  disposition  of  its  elements  to  assume  the  gaseous 
state  at  high  temperatures,  conjoined  with  the  feeble  attraction  existing 
between  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  causes  its  salts  to  be  decomposed,  without 
exception,  by  heat. 

The  nature  of  the  decomposition  varies  with  the  base  contained  in  the 
nitrate.  The  nitrates  of  very  powerful  bases  (such  as  the  alkalies)  are 
fu?st  converted  into  nitrites  by  the  action  of  heat ;  thus  KgO.N^Oj  gives 
K/J.N2O3  and  O2 ;  the  nitrites  themselves  being  eventually  decomposed, 
evolving  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  leaving  the  uncombined  base.  The 
nitrates  of  feebler  bases  (such  as  oxide  of  copper  and  oxide  of  lead)  evolve 
nitric  peroxide  (NO,)  and  oxygen,  the  base  being  left,  unless  it  be  decom- 
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posible  by  lieat,  as  is  the  case  with  the  oxides  of  silver  aud  mercury,  when 
the  metal  itself  will  be  separated.  As  a  general  rule,  the  nitrates  are 
easily  soluble  in  water. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  carbonates,  the  nitrates  may  be  represented  either 
by  substitutive  formulae,  representing  them  as  derived  from  one  or  more 
molecules  of  HNO3  by  the  substitution  of  metals  for  the  hydrogen,  or  by 
additive  formulte,  as  composed  of  the  metallic  oxides  combined  with  the 
anhydrous  nitric  acid  N^O^.  Generally  speaking,  the  additive  formula? 
are  more  convenient  for  explaining  the  decompositions  in  which  these 
salts  take  part. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  nitrates  are  in  common  use ;  the  following 
table  contains  those  most  frequently  used  : — 


Chemical  Nume. 

Common  Name. 

Additive  FonDuIa. 

Substitutive  Formula. 

Nitrate  of  pot 
ash 

Nitre,  saltpetre 

K,O.N,0, 

KNO3 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Nitrate  of  stron- 
tia 

Cubic  nitre  ) 
Peruvian  saltpetre  ) 

Nitrate  of  strontian 

NajO .  NjOj 
SrO.NA 

NaNO^ 
Sr(N3)., 

Basic  nitrate  of 
bismuth 

Nitrate  of  silver 

Trisnitrate  of  bis-  ) 
muth  J- 
Flake  white  ) 
Lunar  caustic 

Bi,0,.N,05. 
Ag,0.  NA 

H,0 

AgN03 

96.  Nitrous  oxide  01  laugliing  gas  (N^O  =  44  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols.) 
is  prepared  by  heating  nitrate  of  ammonia,  when  it  is  resolved  into  w^ater 
and  nitrous  oxide.* 

NH3 .  HNO3  =  +  E",0  . 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  is  obtained  by  adding  fragments  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  to 
nitric  acidt  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  until  the  carbonate  no  longer 
effervesces  in  the  liquid,  which  is  then  evaporated  down  until  a  drop  solidiiies  on  a 
cold  surface,  when  the  whole  may  be  poured  out  upon  a  clean  stone,  and  the  mass 
broken  up  and  preserved  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  because  it  is  liable  to  attract 
moisture  from  the  air.  To  obtain  the  nitrous  oxide,  an  ounce  of  the  salt  may  be 
gently  heated  in  a  small  retort,  when  it  melts,  boils,  and  gradually  disappears 
entirely  in  the  forms  of  steam  and  nitrous  oxide.  The  latter  may  be  collected,  with 
slight  loss,  over  water. 

Mi;rous  oxide  is  perfectly  colourless,  but  has  a  shght  odour  and  a 
sweetish  taste.  Its  characteristic  intoxicating  property  is  well  known. 
It  accelerates  the  combustion  of  a  taper  like  oxygen  itself,  and  will 
even  kindle  into  flame  a  spark  at  the  end  of  a  match.  It  can 
readily  be  distinguished  from  oxygen,  however,  by  shaking  it  with  water, 
which  absorbs,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  about  three-fourths  of  its 
volume  of  the  nitrous  oxide.  It  is  also  much  heavier  than  oxygen,  its 
specific  gravity  being  1-53,  and  is  not  a  permanent  gas,  bemg  Kquefied 
by  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres  at  45°  E.,  and  solidified  at  - 150°  F. 
It  is  now  sold  in  a  liquid  state  in  wrouglit  ii-on  vessels  for  use  as  an 
anaesthetic  in  dental  surgery. 

*  By  passing  the  mixture  of  nitrous  oxide  and  aqueous  vapour  over  hydrate  of  potash  at 
a  dull  red  lieat,  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  are  reproduced. 

t  Wliich  must  rcninin  rlcnr  when  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver,  showing  it  to  be  free  from 
clilorine. 
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riie  liquid  nitrous  oxide  possesses  properties  similar  to  those  of  liquid  carLoiiiu 
:u  id  with  respect  to  its  rapid  evajioration  ;  but  it  may  be  drawn  into  test-tubes  in  a 
liquid  state  from  the  receiver.  A  lighted  match  thrown  into  the  liquid  burns  with 
meat  brilliancy.  When  mixed  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  evaporated  in  vacuo, 
it  produces  the  lowest  temperature  hitherto  obtained — 220°  F.  ' 

97.  Nitrie  oxide  (NO  =  30  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols.)  is  usually 
ubtaiued  by  the  action  of  copper  upon  diluted  nitric  acid — 


4(H,0.NA) 


+  Cu,  = 


3(CuO.N.O,)  +  2N0 


+ 


4H,0 


300  gi-ains  of  copper  turnings  or  clippings  arc  introduced  into  a  retort,  and  three 
measured  ounces  of  a  mixture  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water  are  poured 
\ipon  them.  A  very  gentle  heat 
may  be  applied  to  assist  the 
action,  and  the  gas  may  be  col- 
lected over  water  (see  iig.  158), 
which  absorbs  the  red  fumes 
( NO.,)  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
XO  with  the  air  contained  in  the 
ivtort. 

Nitric  oxide  is  distinguish- 
ed from  all  other  gases  by  the 
production  of  a  red  gas,  "when 
the  colourless  nitric  oxide  is 
allowed  to  come  in  contact 


Fig.  158. 

V  with  imcombined  oxygen,  the  presence  of  which,  in  mixtures  of  gases,  may 
be  readily  detected  by  adding  a  little  nitric  oxide.  The  red  gas  consists 
chiefly  of  nitric  peroxide  (NO^),  but  it  often  contains  also  some  (N^O,) 
nitrous  acid. 

The  combination  of  nitric  oxide  with  oxygen  mav  be  exhibited  by  decanting  a  pint 
bottle  of  oxygen,  under  water,  into  a  tall  jar  filled  with  water  coloured  with  blue 
litmus,  and  adding  to  it  a  pint  bottle 
of  nitric  oxide  (fig.  159).  Strong 
red  fumes  are  immediately  produced, 
and  on  gently  agitating  the  cylin- 
der, the  fumes  are  absorbed  by  the 
water,  reddening  the  litmus.  The 
oxygen  will  now  have  been  reduced 
to  halt  its  volume,  and  if  another 
pint  of  nitric  oxide  be  added,  the 
remainder  of  the  oxygen  will  be 
absorbed,  showing  that  tvm  volumes 
of  nitric  o:cide  combine,  with  one  volwrnc 
"f  oxijfjcn,  forming  the  nitric  per- 
oxide which  is  absorbed  by  the 
water. 

The  addition  of  nitric  oxide 
to  atmospheric  air  was  one  of 

the  earliest  methods  employed  Fig  159 

lor  removing   the  oxygen  in 

order  to  determin(j  tlie  composition  of  air ;  but  important  variations  were 
oDservcrl  in  the  results,  in  conseciuence  of  the  occasional  formation  of  N„0.. 
m  addition  to  the  NO.^. 

f,;,3i!  analysis  of  air  by  this  method  may  be  instructively  performed  with  two 

miniiar  ga.s  cyMnder.i,  each  divided  into  ten  eipial  vol  unies.  Into  one  arc  iiitroduccfl 
"ve  volumes  of  air,  and  into  tlio  other  five  volumes  of  nitric  oxide.    On  decniiling 
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.„ed,,  ,u,der  water,  into  .be  nitric  oxide  (g^mtl.=^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ten  volumes  of  gas  shrinking  to  seven, 
showing  that  three  volumes  have  heen 
absorbed,  of  which  one  volume  would  of 
course  represent  the  oxygen  contained 
in  the  five  volumes  of  air. 

The  nitric  oxide  prepared  by  the  action 
of  copper  on  nitric  acid  generally  con- 
tains niti-ous  oxide,  and  will  seldom  give 
correct  results  in  the  above  experiment. 
Pure  nitric  oxide  may  be  obtained  by 
heating  in  a  retort  100  grains  of  nitrate 
of  potash,  1000  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  three  measured  ounces  of  diluted 
Fig.  160.  siall)huric  acid  (contaming  one  measure 

of  acid  to  three  measures  of  water),  which  wiU  yield  above  two  pints  of  the  gas.* 

lu  aU  its  properties,  nitric  oxide  is  very  different  from  nitrous  oxide. 
It  is  mucli  lUter,  having  almost  exactly  tlie  same  specific  gravity  as  an-, 
viz   1  -04,  lias  never  yet  been  liquefied,  and  is  not  dissolved  to  any  impor- 
tant extent  by  water.    When  a  lighted  taper  is  immersed  m  nitnc  oxide, 
it  is  extinguished,  although  this  gas  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as 
nitrous  oxide,  which  so  much  accelerates  the  combustion  of  a  taper,  tor 
the  elements  are  held  together  by  a  stronger  attraction  m  the  nitric  oxide^ 
so  that  its  oxygen  is  not  so  readily  avaUable  for  the  support  of  combus- 
tion    (The  nitric  oxide  prepared  from  copper  and  nitnc  acid  sometimes 
contains  so  much  nitrous  oxide  that  a  taper  burns  m  it  briUiantly ) 
Even  phosphorus,  when  just  kindled,  is  extmguished  m  nitric  oxide, 
but  when  allowed  to  attain  to  fuU  combustion_  in  air,  it  burns  with  ex- 
treme briUiancy  in  the  gas.    Indeed,  nitric  oxide  appears  to  be  the  east 
easy  of  decomposition  of  the  whole  series  of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  which 
accounts  for  it  bemg  the  mdst  common  result  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  other  oxides.    Nitrous  oxide  itself,  when  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  is  partly  converted  into  nitric  oxide ;  and  when  a  t^per  burns  m  a 
bott  e  of  nitrous  oxide,  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle  is  often  fiUed  with  a 
'  red  gas,  indicating  the  formation 

of  nitric  oxide,  and  its  oxidation 
by  the  air  entering  the  bottle. 

The  difference  in  the  stability  of 
the  two  gases  is  also  shown  by 
theii-  behaviour  with  hydrogen. 
A  mixture  of  nitrous  oxide  with 
an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  ex- 
plodes when  ill  contact  with  flame, 
yielding  steam  and  nitrogen,  but 
a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
nitric  oxide  and  hydrogen  burns 
quietly  in  aii-,  the  hydrogen  not 
decomposing  the  nitric  oxide.  Aii 
excess  of  hydrogen,  however,  is 
capable  of  decomposing  nitric  oxide,  ammonia  and  water  being  formed. 

,jyr.atr„r.S\"s?n\^:tr«,!^ 

belted  to  redness,  to  reduce  the  platinum  to  the  nactallic  stale. 


Fis.  161. 
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the  mixture  issuing  from  tlio  orifice  of  tlie  tube  will  produce  tlie  red  vapours  by 
contact  with  tliu  air,  which  will  strongly  redden  blue  litmus;  but  if  the  platinised 
asbestos  be  heated  with  a  spirit-lamp,  the  hydrogen,  encouraged  by  the  action 
of  the  platinum  (91)  will  decompose  the  nitric  oxide,  and  strongly  alkaline  vapours 
of  ammonia  will  be  produced,  restoring  the  blue  colour  to  the  reddened  litmus: 
NO  -f  Hg  =  NHj  +  HjO.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  oxygen  is  in  excess,' 
ammonia  is  converted,  under  the  influence  of  platinum,  into  water  and  nitrous  acid  (91)! 

Nitric  oxide  is  readily  absorbed  by  ferrous  salts  (salts  of  protoxide  of 
iron)  witb  whick  it  forms  dark  brown  solutions.  If  a  little  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  be  shaken  in  a  cylinder  of  nitric  oxide  closed  with  a  glass 
plate,  the  gas  wiU  be  immediately  absorbed,  and  the  solution  wiU  become 
dark  brown.  On  applying  heat,  the  brown  compound  is  decomposed. 
A  compound  of  4  molecides  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  one  molecule  of  nitric 
oxide  has  been  obtained  in  small  brown  crystals,  which  lose  all  their 
nitric  oxide  in  vacuo. 

98.  Nit rozis  acid  (N^O^  =  76.  parts  by  weight).*— This  acid  is  said 
to  exist,  as  nitrite  of  ammonia,  in  minute  quantity,  in  rain  water,  and  is 
occasionally  found  in  combination  with  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  in 
well-waters,  where  it  has  probably  been  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  am- 
monia (91).  SmaU  quantities  of  nitrite  of  ammonia  appear  to  bia  formed 
by  the  combustion  in  air  of  gases  containing  hydrogen,  this  element 
imiting  with  the  atmospheric  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Nitrous  acid  may  be  obtained  by  heating  starch  with  nitric  acid,  but 
the  most  convenient  process  consists  in  gently  heating  nitric  acid  (sp. 
gr.  1-35)  with  an  equal  weight  of  arsenious  acid,  and  passing  the  gas,  first 
through  a  U-tube  (fig,  162)  surrounded  with  cold  water,  to  condense  un- 


Fig.  162. — Preparation  of  nitrous  acid. 

decomposed  nitric  acid,  then  through  a  similar  tube  containing  chloride 
of  calcium,  to  absorb  aqueous  vapour,  and  afterwards  into  a  U-tube  siu-- 
lounded  with  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  Through  a  small  tube 
opening  into  the  bend  of  this  U-tube,  the  condensed  nitrous  acid  drops 
into  a  tube  drawn  out  to  a  narrow  neck,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  off,  and 
sealed  by  the  blowpipe. 

H,O.N,0,    +    AsA,    =    H,O.As,0„    +  N,0,. 

^  Arsenious  ncid.  Arsenic  acid. 

ooi"^*^  nitrous  acid  is  thus  obtained  as  a  blue  liquid  which  boils  below 
32  F.,  becoming  converted  into  a  red  vapour,  and  partly  decomposed 
into  NO  and  NO,.    Water  at  about  32°  F.  dissolves  the  acid  without 

rtr*^''?■?•'''^®°'''"^^''^^'''■^  "'•^'■""'^  •'i'''d  not  having  been  ascertained  on  account  of  its  wnnt 
01  stabUity,  the  lorroula  N,0,  is  only  provisionally  a.ssigned  to  tlio  molecule. 
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decomposing  it,  yielding  a  blue  solution  which  is  decomposed  as  the 
temperature  rises,  into  nitric  acid  which  remains  in  the  liquid,  and  nitric 
oxide  which  escapes  with  effervescence — 

SNA    +    H,0    =    Hp.NA  + 

A  very  dilute  solution  of  nitrous  acid  may  be  preserved  for  some  time 
Avithout  decomposition.  _  i.   ^  • 

The  salts  of  nitrous  acid,  or  ivUrites,  are  interesting  on  account  of  their 
production  from  the  nitrates  by  the  action  of  heat  (p.  135). 

If  niti-ate  of  potasli  be  fused  iu  a  fire-clay  crucible  and  heated  to  redness  it  wi  1 
evolve  bubbles  of  oxygen,  and  slowly  become  converted  into  niti-ite  of  potash 
0  N,o!)  The  heat  should  be  continued  until  a  portion  removed  on  the  end  o 
in  iron  rod  and  dissolved  in  water,  gives  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  The  fused 
Slss  may  then  be  poured  upon  a  dry  stou,,  and  when  cool,  broken  into  fragments 
Td  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  On  heating  a  fragment  of  the  nitrite  of  potash 
ShSted  sidphurlc  acid,  red  vapours  will  be  disengaged  but  these  contain  httle 
Srous  S  tff  greater  part  of  this  being  decomposed  by  the  water  into  mtnc  acid 

""^When'^nitai;  acid  acts  upon  ammonia,  both  compounds  suffer  decomposition, 
water  and  nitrogen  being  the  results— 

2NH3    +    N2O3    =    N4    +    3H2O  . 
This  is  sometimes  taken  advantage  of  in  preparmg  nitrogen  gas  by  boiling  mixed 
solutions  of  sal-ammoniac  and  nitrite  of  potash— 

2(NH,.HC1)    -f    K2O.N2O.,    =  -f    2KC1    +  4H2O. 

Sal-ammoniac. 

In  experiments  upon  organic  compounds,  nitrous  acid  is  sometimes  employed  as 
a  convenient  agent  for  effecting  simultaneously  the  removal  of  three  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen from  a  compound,  and  the  insertion  of  one  atom  ol  nitrogen. 
^  When  solutions  of  nitrites_  are  heated  m  contact  with  air,  they  gradually  absorb 
oxygen,  becoming  converted  into  nitrates. 

99.  Nitric  peroxide  (NOg  =  46  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols ),  also 
caUed  hyponUric  acid  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen  or  permtnc  oxide :  lor- 
merly  known  as  nitrous  acid.—'Qj  passing  a  mixture  of  mtnc  oxide  witJi 
haK  its  volume  of  oxygen,  free  from  every  trace  of  moisture  into  a  per- 
fectly dry  tube  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  the  dark  red  gas  is 
condensed  into  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  which  melt  at  10  i^.  mto 
a  nearly  colourless  liquid.  This  gradually  becomes  yellow  as  the  temper- 
ature rises,  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature  has  a  deep  orange  colour. 
It  is  very  volatHe,  boiUng  at  71°  F.,  and  being  converted  into  a  red- 
brown  vapour,  which  was  long  mistaken  for  a  permanent  gas,  on  account 
of  the  great  difficulty  of  condensing  it  when  once  mixed  with  aix  or 
oxygen.  Nitric  peroxide  is  also  obtained,  mixed  with  one-fourth  ot  its 
volume  of  oxygen,  by  heating  the  nitrate  of  lead  (fig.  163) 
PbO.N20,    =    PbO     -f     2N0,    +  0. 


The  vapour  of  nitric  peroxide  is  much  heavier  than  atmospheric  air. 
Its  specific  gravity  (compared  with  hydrogen  at  the  same  temperature)  diminishes 
^         "  as  the  temperature  rises.    At  275°  F.  it  is  23  times  as  heavy 

as  hydrogen,  showing  its  molecular  weight  to  be  40.  inis 
variation  in  density,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  changes, 
with  increase  of  temperature,  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  mole- 
cule of  nitric  peroxide,  at  low  temperatures  (in  its  liquia 
state),  is  N^O^,  and  becomes  decomposed  mto  2NO2  at  higu 
temperatures. 

Its  colour  varies  with  tlie  temperature,  becoming 
very  dark  at  100°  F.    The  smell  of  the  vapour  is 
very  characteristic.    It  supports  the  combustion  ol 
Fig.  163.-Preparation     .       ]„   ijuniing   charcoal   or   phosphorus,  and 
of  nitric  peroxide.        '^^^^  o  J  o 
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xidises  most  of  the  metals,  potassium  taking  tiro  in  it  spontaneously 
I'he  nitric  peroxide  must,  therefore,  rank  as  a  powerful  oxidising  an-ent 
and  it  is  the  presence  of  this  substance  in  the  red  fuming  nitric  °aci(i 
that  imparts  to  it  higher  oxidising  powers  than  those  of  the  colourless 
nitric  acid. 

The  so-called  nitrous  acid  of  commerce  is  really  nitric  acid  holdin"  in 
solution  a  large  proportion  of  nitric  peroxide,  and  is  prepared  by  intro- 
I  hieing  sulphur  into  the  retorts  containing  the  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  sulphuric  acid  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  nitric  acid,  a  por- 
tion of  wliich  is  deoxidised  and  converted  into  nitric  peroxide.  '  Water 
immediately  decomposes  the  nitric  peroxide  into  nitric  oxide  and  nitric 
acid — 


mo,,    +    H2O    =.    NO    +  2HN0 


3 


When  water  is  gi-aduaUy  added  to  liquid  nitric  peroxide,  it  effervesces, 
irom  escape  of  nitric  oxide,  and  becomes  green,  blue,  and  ultimately 
colom-less.  The  production  of  the  green  and  blue  colours  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  NgOg  in  an  intermediate  decomposition; 

+  H2O  =  NgOg  +  2H^f03;  and  when  this  is  decomposed 
by  an  excess  of  water,  the  liquid,  of  course,  becomes  colourless.  If  the 
red  nitric  acid  of  commerce  be  gradually  diluted  with  water,  it  will 
he  foimd  to  undergo  similar  changes,  always  becoming  colourless  at  last 
ihe  nitric  acid  which  has  been  used  in  a  Grove's  battery  always  has  a 
green  colour  from  the  large  amount  of  nitric  peroxide  which  has 
accumulated  m  it,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  acid 
5"  the   hydrogen   disengaged   during   the   action   of    the  battery; 

rti  ^  "  -^^O  +  NO2.  If  this  green  acid  be  diluted  with 
a  little  water,  it  becomes  blue,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  water  renders 
It  colourless,  causing  the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  Similar  colours  are 
obtained  by  passing  nitric  oxide  into  nitric  acid  of  different  degrees  of 
concentration,  apparently  because  nitric  peroxide  is  formed  and  dissolved 
by  the  acid — 

NO    +    2(HN03)    =    3NO2    +  H^O. 

When  sHver,  mercury,  and  some  other  metals  are  dissolved  in  cold  nitric 
acid,  a  green  or  blue  colour  is  often  produced,  leading  a  novice  to  suspect 
the  presence  of  copper,  the  colour  being  really  caused  by  the  solution  in 
tne  unaltered  nitric  acid  of  the  nitric  peroxide  produced  by  the  deoxida- 
tion  ot  another  portion. 

.o5i!i"'  P/ro^^de  was  formerly  believed  to  be  an  independent  acid 
capable  of  forming  salts.  It  is  true  that  its  vapours  have  a  strongly  acid 
reaction  to  test-papers,  but  when  brought  into  contact  with  bases°  it  pro- 
auces  a  mixture  ot  nitrate  and  nitrite— 

2NA  +  2(K0.H^0)  =  K/).NA  +  K,0 .  N,0,  +  211,0. 

mtioL?.r r  ^  rm...  0/  tho^  oxides  of  nitrof;en.~All  the  above  oxides  of 
but  '1^/  obtainable  from  nitric  acid  by  the  action  of  metals  ; 

8tat«  of         T'!^  ^^""^  "^^''^  ^it'^  tlK^  temperature  and 

prenwl^rT  i;^^^  depended  upon  for  the 

preparation  of  the  oxides  in  a  separate  state. 

acid-''  P'^^^^^^^  ^«  t^^*^  «hief  product  of  the  action  of  tin  upon  nitric 
2(IL0.N,0J    +    Sn   ^    211,0    +    4N0,  + 


J   -r  SnOj 
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Nitrous  acid  is  abimdantly  formed  when  silver  is  acted  on  by  nitric  acid- 

3(H,0.NA)  +  Ag.  =  3H,0  +  N.A  +  2(Ag,0.NA)- 
Mtric  oxide  lias  been  sbown  to  be  evolved  ^Yllen  nitric  acid  is  deoxidised 
by  copper — 

4(H,0.NA)  +  Cti3  =  4H,0  +  2N0  +  3(CuO.NA); 
tlioudi  if  tbe  acid  be  concentrated  or  tbe  temperature  Mgb,  nitrous  oxide 
and  nit'roo-en  are  mixed  with  the  nitric  oxide.  • ,  .-i  .  i 

Mtrous  oxide  is  given  off  when  zinc  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  ten  measures  of  water — 

5(HP.NA)  +  2n,  =  5H,0  +  Kfi  +  4(ZnO.NA); 
the  nitrous  oxide,  however,  is  mixed  with  nitric  oxide. 

Nitric  oxide,  nitrous  acid,  and  nitric  peroxide,  are  very  remarkable  tor 
then-  relations  to  oxygen.    Nitric  oxide  is  one  of  the  very  few  substances 
which  combine  with  dry  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  temperature  a^d  yet  the 
nitric  peroxide  which  is  thus  produced  is  very  ready  to  yield  its  oxygen 
to  other  substances.    Nitrous  acid,  as  might  be  expected,  is  intermediate 
in  this  respect,  being  capable  of  actmg  as  a  reducmg  agent  upon  power- 
fuUv  oxidising  substances,  and  as  an  oxidising  agent  upon  substances 
having  a  great  attraction  for  oxygen.    Thus,  a  solution  of  mtrite  ot 
potash,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  wiU  bleach  permanganate  of  potash, 
reducing  the  permanganic  acid  (Unfi,)  to  manganous  oxide  (ISlnU ; 
whilst,  if  added  to  sulphate  of  iron,  the  nitrite  converts  the  feiTOUS  oxide 
CFeO)  into  ferric  oxide  (Fe,03),  and  this  solution,  which  was  capable  ot 
reducing  the  permanganate  of  potash  before,  is  now  found  to  be  without 
effect  upon  it,  unless  an  excess  of  the  nitrite  has  been  added. 

The  oxides  of  nitrogen,  as  illustrating  comUnation  in  multiple  propor 
Hons  hy  weight  and  volume.-lnitB  most  general  form,  the  laxo  of  multiple 
proportions  may  be  thus  stated.  When  a  substance  (A)  combines  with 
Another  substance  (B)  in  more  than  one  proportion,  the  quantities  ot  ±5, 
which  combine  with  a  constant  quantity  of  A,  are  multiples  oi  the 
smaUest  combining  quantity  of  B  by  some  whole  number.  _ 

In  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  this  law  is  oxempUfied  m  the  simplest  form 
since  the  quantities  of  oxygen  which  combine  with  a  constant  quantity  ot 
nitrogen,  are  multiples  of  the  least  combining  quantity  oi  oxygen  Dy 
3,  4,  and  5. 


Nitrous  oxide, 

Nitric  oxide  (two  molecules), 
Nitrous  acid, 
Nitric  peroxide,  . 
Nitric  acid, 


N.  0. 

NgO        28  16 

NaOg       28  16  X  2 

N^Os       28  16  X  3 

N„04       28  16  X  4 

N'sOj       28  16  X  5 


It  was  shown,  at  p.  126,  that  there  is  ground  for  representing  the  atomic  weight  of 

"'when  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  "s  volume  is 

increased  by  one-half,  and  the  resulting  gas  is  found  to  be  a  mixtui^  ^^us  oS 
of  oxygen  and  two  volumes  of  nitrogen.    Hence  it  is  inferred  that,  m  nito-"^  °^ 
two  volumes  or  atoms  (28  parts)  of  nitrogen  are  united  with  one  "^^^^J^tS 
parts)  of  oxygen,  to  form  two  volumes  or  one  molecule  of  nitrous  oxide  (lepresentiUo 

'Xn  cLrcSus  strongly  heated  in  M  o.idc,  the  volume  of  the  of 
unchanged  ;  but  it  is  found,  on  analysis  to  l^av^e  become  converted  into  a  m  xtme 
equal  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  (2N0  +  C  =  CO,  -f       •   f*"^^?  „t 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  contains  one  volume  of  oxygen  (page  88),  the  expeunie 
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proves  that  one  volume  of  oxygon  nnd  one  volume  of  nitrogen  exist  in  two  volumes  of 
nitric  oxide,  or  that  one  atom  of  nitrogen  (or  14  parts)  is  combined  with  one  atom  of 
oxygen  (16  parts)  in  two  volumes  (one  molecule,  or  30  parts  by  weight)  of  nitric 
oxide. 

The  direct  evidence  of  the  composition  of  nitrous  acid  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  that 
in  the  two  preceding  cases.  This  acid  has  been  obtained,  however,  by  the  direct 
uuion  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  with  four  volumes  of  nitric  oxide,  leadino-  to  the  con- 
i  lusion  that  it  contains  NjOj.  Its  molecular  weight  has  been  deteimined  by  the 
analysis  of  nitrite  of  silver,  which  was  foimd  to  contain,  for  one  molecule  (232  parts 
by  weight)  of  oxide  of  silver,  76  parts  by  weight  of  nitrous  acid,  representing  a  coni- 
nound  of  28  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen  (or  two  atoms  =  2  volumes),  with  48  parts 
ly  weight  (or  three  atoms  =  3  volumes)  of  oxygen.  The  volume  occupied  by  the 
iiolecule  of  nitrous  acid  in  the  state  of  vapour  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  no  accu- 
■ate  determination  of  the  specific  gi-avity  of  its  vapour  having  been  made.  ' 

iVji:rwi;cmwZe  has  been  analysed  by  passing  the  vapoui-  produced  from  a  known 
weight  ot  the  liquid  over  red-hot  metallic  copper,  which  absorbed  the  oxygen  leaving 
the  nitrogen  to  be  collected  and  measured.  It  was  thus  found  that  14  parts  by  weight 
(one  atom  =  1  volume)  of  nitrogen  were  combined  with  32  parts  by  weight  (two 
atoms  =  2  volumes)  of  oxygen,  a  result  which  is  confirmed  by  the  direct  union  of  2 
x  oliimes  of  NO  (one  molecule)  with  1  volume  of  oxygen  (one  atom)  to  form  NO 

Nitric  anhydride,  or  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  was  analysed  by  a  method  similar  to 
that  employed  for  nitric  peroxide,  and  was  found  to  contain  28  parts  by  weight  (two 
atoms)  of  nitrogen,  combined  with  80  parts  (five  atoms)  of  oxy<^en  The  volume 
occupied  by  the  molecule  of  niti-ic  anhydride  in  the  state  of  vapour  has  not  been 
determined,  on  account  of  the  want  of  stability  of  this  compound. 

The  facUity  with  which  nitrous  acid  and  nitric  peroxide  can  be  decomposed  with 
formation  of  niti-ic  oxide,  renders  it  probable  that  they  really  contain  that  compound 
To  express  this,  they  may  plausibly  be  represented  as  formed  after  the  same  plan  as  a 
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molecule  of  water.  Just  as  in  jj  |  0,  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  linked  together 
by  the  diatomic  oxygen,  so  in  nitrous  acid,  |  0,  two  molecules  of  nitric  oxide  are 
linked  together  by  the  atom  of  oxygen,  wliUst  in  nitric  peroxide  (N^OJ  a  molecule 
of  NO  is  bound  up  with  a  molecule  of  NO,,  thus  ^q^\o.  If  nitric  acid  be  repre- 
sented by  ]NjQ^^  |o,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  behaviour  of  these  three  oxides  with 
the  alkalie|  "Thus,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  caustic  potash,  we  obtain  nitrate 
of  potash  -^Q  j  0,  whilst  nitric  acid  gives  nitrate  of  potash,  Sq  j  0,  and  nitiic 
peroxide  gives  a  mixture  of  both  salts.  ^  ' 
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a  =  35-5  parts  by  weight  =  Ivol.  35-5  grs.  =  46-7  cub.  in.  at  60°  P.  aud  30"  Bar 
35-5  grms.  =  11  -2  litres  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  Bar. 

"^"lent  is  never  found  in  the  uncombinecl  state,  but  is  very 
mon  flf'^^f^K^^^^^  in  the  forms  of  chloride  of  sodium  (com- 

mon salt)  and  chloride  of  potassium.    In  these  forms  also  it  is  an  impor- 

rsuS  ^^""^^  as  it  is  not  foSnd 

food  a  m,n!  fTf'Z  °^  ^        ^oli'^^  P^-^i'ts  of  animal 

ome  IT  ^^     f  *°  to  form  a  whole- 

ever.  of  lb.  T  o/  sodium  i^s  indispensable  as  a  raw  material  for 
bllach  R  °^.o«V''5"3  arts  such  as  the  manufactures  of  soap  and  glass, 
useful  nb  '  It  IS  the  source  of  three  of  the  most  generaU; 

Abnn?5r'    ^^f^'f\  ^hydrochloric  acid,  and  soda.  ^ 

gCC  1  °^      seventeenth  century,  a  German  chemist,  named 

8trn^,S,;  '^''t\^^''d_some  common  salt  with  sulpliuric  acid,  and  obtained  a 
strongly  acid  liciuid  to  which  he  gave  tlio  name  muriatic  acid  (from  imiHa, 
onnc)  and  which  was  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  acid  long  known  to 
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::^^':::lZi'^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  f-^^^- 

n  wherthe  experinients  of  Davy  proved  that  it  was  really  composed 
ortVtt  eireX;  substances,  cWine  and  sodium,  and  must  there- 
fore be  styled  as  it  now  is,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  represented  by  the 
tmSla  NaCi.  It  was  further  shown  by  Davy,  that  the  muriatic  aad 
;Xiluy  omposed  of  chlorine  and  hydi-ogen,  and  that  it  was  m  fact, 
cUorYde  of  socUum  (NaCl)  in  which  the  sodium  had  been  displaced  by 

chlorine.-ln  order  to  extract  chlorine  from  common 
salC  2  s  lieated-with  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  uted  sulphiKic 
ac  d  •  the  acid  decomposes  the  binoxide  of  manganese,  part  of  the  oxygen 
of  winch  displaces  the  chlorine  from  the  cMoride  of  sodium  yielding  soda 
whTch  combk.es  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  the  sulphates  of  soda  and 
manganese  are  left  in  solution,  and  chlorine  escapes  m  the  form  of  gas , 
2NaCl  +  MnO,  +  2(H,0 .  SO3)  =  Na.O  .  SO,  +  MnO  .  SO3  +  2H,0  +  CI, . 

600  grains  of  common  salt  may  be  mixed  with  450  S^-^^^^^^^f^^^^^'^^^^^^ 
introduced  into  a  retort  (fig  164)  and  a  cold  mixture  of  1*  °* 
sulphuric  acid  with  4  oz.  of  water  poured  upon  it.    ihe  letort  naving 


Fig.  Preparation  of  dilorine. 

shaken  to  wet  the  powder  thoroughly  with  the  acid,  V'.^^Jf'f  "^^'f,^*  meumltic 
and  the  gas  collected  in  bottles  iilled  with  water  and  inverted  "  P''^'^^^^^ 
trmgh.     When  the  bottles  are  filled,  the  stoppers,  previously  g'-e«f  «  ;  l^  ^^  J^J 
inserted  into  them  nnder  water.    The  first  bottle  or  two  will  conta  n       an  ft  om  U  _ 
•etort,  and  will  therefore  have  a  paler  colour  than  the  F^'Vt  veadv In  th  si  elf  of 
lected.    It  is  advisable  to  keep  a  jar  filled  with  water  ^^andnig  ^  "^Y  °^  the  s^l^^^ 
the  trough,  so  that  any  excess  of  chlorine  maybe  P««?^df  to  it  instead  01  . 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  causing  serious  be  conveniently 

chlorine  must  always  be  preserved  m  the  dark.  Chlorine  may  also  l-]e  ^d) 
prepared  by  gently  heating  500  grains  of  binoxide  of  manganese  with  4  oz.  (mensurea; 
of  common  hydrochloric  acid— 

MnO.,    +    4HC1    =    MnCU    +    2II.,0    +    01.,  . 
Either  of  the  above  methods  will  furnish  about  five  pints  of  chlorine. 
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III  Wddons  process  for  the  inanuiactnro  of  cliloriiic,  llie  inaiifjanese  is  made  to  act 
as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  atinospliere  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
sotting  the  chlorine  free.  For  this  imrpose,  the  chloride  of  manganese  obtained  in 
the  above  ])rocess  is  decomposed  by  lime  ;  MnCl^  +  CaO  =  CaC].j  +  MnO.  By  inixin" 
tlie  MuO  with  more  lime,  and  blowing  atmospheric  air  through  the  mixture  Mno" 
is  reproduced,  and  m.ay  be  employed  for  decomposing  a  fresh  quantity  of  HCl.  In 
Deacon's  process,  a  mixture  of  air  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  over  heated 
tire-brick  which  has  been  soaked  in  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  dried  The 
tiual  result  is  expressed  by  the  equation  2HC1  +  (N^  +  0)  =  +  Cl^  +  N,,  so  that 
ihe  chlorine  obtained  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  nitrogen,  which  is  stated,  how- 
ever, not  to  interfere  seriously  with  its  useful  application.  The  action  of  the  copper- 
salt  has  not  been  clearly  ex])laiued,  but  it  appears  to  depend  upon  the  instability 
ol  the  chlorides  of  copper  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  oxygen. 

Properties  of  chlorine.— The  physical  and  ckemical  properties  of  clilorine 
■6  more  strildng  than  those  of  any  element  hitherto  considered.  Its 
lorn-,  whence  it  derives  its  name  (xAwpo'?,  pale  green)  is  bright  greenish 
!llow,  its  odonr  insupportahle.  It  is  twice  and  a  half  as  heavy  as  ah- 
(sp.  gr.  2-47),  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  liquid  state  by  a  pressure  of  only 
lour  atmospheres  at  60°  F.  If  a  bottle  of  chlorine  be 
held  mouth  downwards  in  water,  its  stopper  removed, 
one-thu'd  of  the  chlorine  decanted  into  a  jar,  and  the 
rest  of  the  gas  shaken  with  the  water  in  the  bottle, 
the  mouth  of  Avhich  is  closed  by  the  palm  of  the  hand 
(fig.  165),  the  water  wiU  absorb  twice  its  volume  of 
chlorine,  producing  a  vacuum  in  the  bottle,  which  will 
be  held  firmly  against  the  hand  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sine.  If  air  be  then  allowed  to  enter,  and  the  bottle 
agam  shaken  as  long  as  any  absorption  takes  place,  a  ^'S' 
saturated  solution  of  chlorine  {chlorine  water)  wiU  be  obtained.  By 
exposing  this  yeUow  solution  to  a  temperature  approaching  32°  F.,  yeUow 
crystals  of  hydrate  of  chlorine  (C1.5H,0)  are  obtained,  the  liquid  be- 
coming colourless. 

When  the  water  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  over  which  chlorine  is  being  collected, 
liappens  to  be  very  cold,  the  gas  is  often  so  foggy  as  to  be  quite  opaque,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deposition  of  minute  crystals  of  the  hydrate.  On  staudin",  the  o-as 
becomes  clear,  crystals  of  the  hydrate  being  deposited  like  hoar-frost  upoirthe  sides 
01  the  bottle  ;  the  gas  also  becomes  clear  when  the  bottles  are  slightly  warmed. 
„f  i,7,,"y^r,*'te  of  chlorine  affords  a  convenient  source  of  liquid  chlorine.  A  number 
ot  bottles  of  saturated  solution  of  chlorine,  prepared  as  above,  are  exposed  on  a  cold 
wiuters  day  untd  the  hydrate  has  crystallised.  The  crystals  are  thrown  upon  a 
*°  V'^'^u^y      '  i-animed  into  a  pretty  strong  tube 

closed  at  one  end,  about  twelve  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  dilmeter,  previously 
su2oJnr,rJir°''-  ^he  tube  having  been  nearly  filled  with  the  crystals,  is  kept 
flamp^lrl  1  ^Z'"'  '""^'l'*  "PP""  "'"^  gradually  .softened  in  the  blowpipe 
water  nf  lnn'T''.?:  ^°      ^^'"''^^^  ^^^^^^         t"1^«  i«  immersed  in 

former  M  l  '  chlorine  separates  from  the  water,  and  two  layers  of  liquid  are 
K^P?  nlrr.r'  °|  amber  .yellow  liquid  chlorine  (sp.  gr.  1-33),  and 

On  aEnf  fi  three  tnnes  its  volume,  of  a  pale  yellow  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine, 
comrnnn  t^f  the  tube  to  cool  again,  the  crystalline  hydrate  is  reproduced,  even  at 
Hmed°n  a  seaM  t'ube        °  P"'"''''"'^"*  ""'^"^i'  P''«««»i'e.    It  may  even  bo  sub- 

dis^SSni'^n""",? ''^  in     state  in  which  it  can  be  preserved,  by 

XiKn  ^,  •      .  i"'\'\''  ""TY  t'^^^*^            ^^'^  liquefaction  of  aunnouia)  from 

h  heatp?i  i'f  1   '  of  I'l'^tnium  previously  ,lricd  at  400"  F.    The  bicliloride 

in  a  tvl)^      ' 'P/"^"'''"\V,  ""'^  ''"'^^  "f  the  tube,  whilst  the  other  is  immersed 

iLii,,  Tlfi  f  "V-'' ,  ^      '^^"■'^  "'^^1  "f        "I'crator  should  be  protected 

^tgamst  the  bursting  of  tlie  tube,  ^ 

Tlie  most  characteristic  chemical  feature  of  clilorino  i.s  its  powerful 
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attraction  for  many  other  elements  at  the  ordinary  ^^^^^^Pf^^^^^^ 
the  non-metals,  hydrogen,  bromine,  lodme,  snlphnr,  selenium,  phosphorus, 
and  arsenk,  combLe  spontaneously  with  chlorine,  and  nearly  all  the  metals 
behave  in  the  same  way. 

TP  •  rli-v  -nhosTiliorus  be  placed  in  a  deflagrating  spoon  and  immersed  in  a 
If  a  piece  of       Pliospnorjib       i  spontaneously,  combining  with  the  chlo- 

bottle  of  chlorine  (fig.  166),  it  ^il^Jf^^^^^^^.'P"^^^^^        of  phosphorus  (PCI3).  A 

tall  glass  shade  may  be  placed  over  the  bottle, 
which  should  stand  in  a  plate  contammg  water, 
so  that  the  fumes  may  not  escape  into  the  an-. 

If  phosphorus  be  placed  in  a  bottle  of  oxygen  to 
which  a  small  quantity  of  chlorine  has  been  added, 
it  wiU  burst  out  after  a  minute  or  two  into  most 
brilliant  combustion.  ,  r > 

Powdered  antimony  (the  metal,  not  the  sulphide), 
sprinkled  into  a  bottle  of  chlorine  (fig.  167),  de- 
scends in  a  brilliant  shower  of  white  sparks,  the 
antimony  burning  in  the  chlorine  to  form  ter- 
chloride  of  antimony  (SbClj).  A  little  water  should 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  to  prejent 
it  from  being  cracked,  and  the  fumes  should  be 
restrained  by  a  shade  standing  in  water. 
If  a  flask  provided  with  a  stop-cock  (fig.  168),  be  filled  with  leaves  of  Dutch  vietal 


Fig.  166. 


Fig.  167. 


Fig.  168. 


stop-cocks  so  that  the  chlorine  may  enter  the  flask,  that  the  metal  burns  with  a  led 
light,  forming  thick  yeUow  fumes  containing  chloride  of  copper  (CuClij)  and  cWouQ^ 
of  zinc  (ZnCU)  If  gold  leaf  be  suspended  in  chlorine,  it  will  not  be  immediateij 
attacked,  but' will  gradually  become  converted  into  terchloride  of  gold  (AuCls). 

102.  The  most  important  useful  applications  of  chlorine  depend  upon 
its  powerful  chemical  attraction  for  hydrogen.  The  two  gases  may  he 
mixed  without  combining,  if  kept  in  the  dark,  but  when  the  mixture  is 
exposed  to  light,  they  combine  to  form  hydrochloric  acid  gas  (PICl),  "Witu 
a  rapidity  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  actinic  rays  (or  rays  capable 
of  inducing  chemical  change)  in  the  light  employed.  Exposed  to  gas-light 
or  ordinary  diffused  daylight,  the  hydrogen  and  clilorine  combine  slowly, 
but  direct  sunlight  causes  sudden  combination,  attended  Avith  explosion, 
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resulting  from  tlie  expansion  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed  suffers 
by  the  heat  evolved  in  the  act  of  combination.  The  light  of  magnesium 
])uruing  in  air,  and  some  other  artificial  lights,  also  cause  sudden  com- 
bination. 

Two  pint  gas-bottles  should  be  ground  so  that  their  mouths  may  be  fitted  accu- 
rately to  each  other,  and  filled  respectively  with  dry  hydrogen  and  dry  chlorine,  both 
gases  having  been  dried  by  passing  through  oil  of  vitriol,  and  collected,  the  hydrogen 
by  upward,  and  the  chlorine  by  downward,  displacement  of  air.  The  mouths  should 
be  slightly  gi-eased  before  the  bottles  are  filled  with  gas,  and  afterwards  closed  with 
glass  plates.  On  placing  the  bottles  together,  and  removing  the  plates  so  that  the 
gases  may  come  in  contact  (see  fig.  149),  the  yellow  colour  of  the  chlorine  will  be 
permanent  as  long  as  the  mixture  is  kept  in  the  dark,  but  on  exposure  to  daylight 
the  colour  will  gradually  disappear,  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  being  colourless.  °  If 
the  bottles  be  now  closed  with  glass  plates,  the  small  quantity  of  gas  which  escapes 
during  the  o])eration  will  be  seen  to  fume  strongly  in  air,  a  property  not  possessed 
either  by  hydrogen  or  chlorine,  and  when  the  necks  of  the  bottles  are  immersed  in 
water  and  the  glass  plates  withdrawn,  the  water  will  rapidly  absorb  the  gas,  and  be 
forced  into  the  bottles  so  as  to  fiU  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  space  occupied 
by  the  air  accidentally  admitted,  showing  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  possesses 
the  joint  volumes  of  the  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  If  the  water  be  tinged  with  blue 
litmus  it  will  be  strongly  reddened  as  it  enters  the  bottles. 

Tlie  sudden  union  of  the  gases  with  explosion  may  be  safely  exhibited  in  a  Flor- 
ence flask.  The  flask  is  filled  with  water,  which  is  then  poured  out  into  a  measure. 
Exactly  half  the  water  is  returned 
to  the  flask,  and  its  level  in  the 
latter  carefully  marked  with  a  dia- 
mond or  file.  The  flask  having  been 
again  filled  with  water,  is  closed  with 
the  thumb  and  inverted  in  the  pneu- 
matic trough,  so  that  hydi'ogen  may 
be  passed  ujd  into  it  to  displace  one- 
liaif  of  the  water.  A  short-necked 
funnel  is  then  inserted,  under  the 
water,  into  the  neck  of  the  flask, 
and  chlorine  rapidly  decanted  up 
from  a  gas-bottle  (fig.  169)  rmtil  the 
rfst  of  the  water  has  been  displaced. 
The  flask  is  now  raised  from  the 
water  and  quickly  closed  with  a  cork 
(tig.  170),  through  which  pass  two 
gutta-percha -covered  copper  wires, 

the  ends  of  which  have  been  stripped  and  brought  sufficiently  near  to  each  other 
to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark  within  the  flask.  The  ends  external  to 
the  flask  are  also  stripped  and 
bent  into  hooks  for  convenient 
connexion  with  the  conducting 
wires.  The  flask  is  placed  upon 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  a 
wooden  box  to  jtrevent  the  pieces 
from  flying  about.  On  connect- 
ing the  copper  wires  with  the  con- 
ducting wires  from  an  induction- 
coil  or  an  electrical  machine,  it 
will  be  heard,  on  passing  the  spark, 
that  the  mixture  has  violently  ex- 
ploded ;  on  raising  the  box  it  will 
be  found  filled  with  strong  fumes 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  n  heap  of 
small  fragments  of  glass  will  reiire- 
sent  the  flask. 

A  Hask  filled  in  the  same  way  with  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  cliloriuo  may  be 
auacfied  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  and  thrust  out  into  the  sunliL'ht,  when  it  explodes 
with  great  violence. 

illustrate  the  direct  combination  of  hydrogen  and  cliloriiic  inulor  111"  iiillii- 


Fig.  169. 


Fig.  170. 
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ence  of  artiBcial  light,  it  is  better  to  employ  tlie  mixture  of  exactly  equal  volumes 
of  the  two  gases  obtained  by  decomposing  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent. The  voltameter  (A,  fig.  171)  is  fiUed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acul, 
and  its  conducting  wires'(B)  connected  ^vith  the  terminals  ^.G/^;;'!,^^''^^ 
of  five  or  six  cells.  Chlorine  is  at  once  evolved  at  the  pos^itiye  pole  (or  that  con- 
nected  with  the>  platinum  in  the  battery),  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole  _{at- 
toched  to  the  zinc  of  the  battery).  It  is  advisab  e  to  place  the  voltaineter  lu  a 
vessel  of  cold  water,  to  prevent  the  hydrochloric  acid  from  becoming  too  hot.  J  he 
gas  ellved  during  he  first  five  minutes  should  be  allowed  to  pass-^ into  a  waste-jar, 
gab  Bvuivi^u  v-iu    o  because,  until  the  liquid  becomes 

saturated    with    chlorine,  the 
evolved  gas  does  not  contain 
exactly  equal  volumes  of  the 
constituent  elements.     A  very 
thia  glass  bulb  (C),   about  2 
inches  in  diameter,  blown  upon 
a  stout  piece  of  tube,  the  ends  of 
which  have  been  di-awn  out  to 
narrow  open  points  (fig.  172),  is 
then  connected  with  the  volta- 
meter by  means  of  a  caoutchouc 
tube.   A  similar  caoutchouc  tube 
is  attached  to  the  free  end  of  the 
bulb.    When  the  colour  of  the 
gas  in  the  bulb  (which  should  be  shaded  from  sunlight)  shows  that  it  is  completely 
filled,  the  caoutchouc  tubes  are  weU  closed  by  nipper-taps  (fig.  1/3),  and  the  bulb 
detached  from  the  voltameter.    In  this  condition  it  may  be  kept  in  the  dark  tor 
a  long  time  without  alteration  or  escape  of  gas.    The  mixture  niay  be  most  efiec- 
tively  exploded  by  exposing  it  to  the  flash  of  light  evolved  by  firing  a  mixtiire  of 
nitric  oxide  gas  with  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.*    For  this  purpose  a  cyhndei 
may  be  filled  with  nitric  oxide  (page  137)  over  water,  closed  with  a  glass  plate, 
and  placed  mouth  upwards  upon  the  table;  the  glass  plate  being  lifted  for  an 
instant,  a  few  drops  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  are  poured  into  the  cylinder,  which  is 
then  shaken.    The  bulb  containing  the  explosive  mixture  is  suspended  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  operator,  and  the  gas  cylinder  is  placed  within  a  few  inches  ot  it 


Fig.  171. 


Fig.  172. 


n 


Fig.  173. 


Fig.  17i. 


(fig.  174).  On  applying  a  light  to  the  cylinder,  the  flash  will  cause  the  immediate 
explosion  of  the  mixture  in  the  bulb,  with  production  of  strong  fumes  of  hydrochlonc 

^"^K  the  bulb  bo  thin,  no  injury  will  be  inflicted  by  the  pieces  of  glass,  or  the 
operator  may  easily  protect  his  face  by  a  screen. 

The  attraction  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  enables  it  to  efifect  the  decom- 

*  A  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  may  be  exploded  ia  a.strmff 
cvlinder  by  the  light  of  a  piece  of  magnesiimi  tape.  The  cylinder  shonld  be  o^yi^^'^y 
Xd  with  the  mi^iure,  an^  fimdy  held  with  its  moutli  only  just  beneath  the  water  in  tl.e 

trough. 
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position  of  water.  The  solution  of  clilorine  in  water  nicay  he  preserved 
in  the  dark  Avithout  change;  but  when  exposed  to  light  it  loses  the 
smell  of  chlorine,  and  becomes  converted  into  weak  hydrochloric  acid 
the  oxygen  being  liberated  j  HjO  +  Cl^  =  2HC1  +  0.*  The  decomposi- 
tion takes  place  much  more  quicldy  at  a  red  heat,  so  that  oxygen  is 
obtained  in  abundance  by  passing  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  steam 
through  a  red-hot  tube. 

For  this  experiment  a  porcelain  tube  is  employed,  which  is  bound  round  with 
sheet  copper  to  prevent  it  from  cracking,  and  loosely  filled  with  fragments  of 
broken  porcelain  to  expose  a  large  heated  surface.  This  tube  is  gradually  heated 
to  redness  in  a  charcoal  furnace  (fig.  175).  One  end  of  it  receives  the  mixture 
of  chlorine  with  steam,  obtained  by  passing  the  chlorine  evolved  fi-om  hydrochloric 
acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese  in  A  (p.  144),  through  a  flask  (B)  of  boiHng  water. 
The  other  end  of  the  tube  is  connected  with  a  bottle  (C)  containing  solution  of  potash 
to  absorb  any  excess  of  chlorine  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed ;  from  this  bottle 
the  oxygen  is  collected  over  the  pneumatic  trough. 


Fig.  175. — Steam  decomposed  by  chlorine. 


Since  water  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  it  is  not  surprising  that  most 
other  hydrogen  compounds  are  attacked  by  it.  Ammonia  (NHg)  is  acted 
upon  with  great  violence.  If  a  stream  of  ammonia  gas  issuing  from  a  tube 
connected  with  a  flask  in  which  solution  of  ammonia  is  heated  (see  fig.  147) 
be  passed  into  a  bottle  of  chlorine,  it  takes  fire  immediately,  burning 
with  a  peculiar  flame,  and  yielding  thick  white  clouds  of  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia ;  4NH3  +  CI3  =  3(NH3.HC1)  +  K  A  piece  of  folded  filter- 
paper  dipped  in  strong  ammonia,  and  immersed  in  a  bottle  of  chlorine, 
■will  exhibit  the  same  effect.  When  the  clilorine  is  allowed  to  act  upon 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  its  operation  is  less  violent,  and  one  of  the 
most  explosive  substances  is  produced,  which  was  formerly  believed  to  bo 
a  chloride  of  nitrogen,  but  is  probably  a  compound  formed  by  the  removal 
of  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  from  ammonia,  and  the  introduction  of  chlorine 
in  its  stead. 

*  A  portion  of  this  oxygen  combines  with  clilorine,  producing  bypochlovous  acid,  and, 
as  recently  stated,  percliloric  acid. 
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Many  of  the  compounds  of  hydi-ogen  with  carbon  are  also  decomposed 
with  violence  by  chlorine.    When  a  piece  of  folded  filter-paper  is  dipped 
into  oil  of  turpentine  (C^„H,„),  and  afterwards  into  a  bottle  of  chlorine  it 
bm-sts  into  a  red  flame,  liberating  voluminous  clouds  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.    Acetylene  (C.,H2)  was  found  to  explode  spontaneously  with 
chlorine  when  exposed  to  light  (page  91).    The  striking  decomposition  oi 
defiant  gas  (C,H,)  by  chlorine  on  the  approach  of  a  flame  has  already 
been  noticed  (page  93).   men  a  lighted  taper  is  immersed  m  chlorine  it 
continues  to  burn,  but  with  a  small  red  flame,  the  hydrogen  only  of  the 
wax  combining  with  the  chlorine,  whilst  the  carbon  separates  in  black 
smoke,  mixed  with  the  hydrochloric  fumes.    When  chlorine  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  it  renders  the  flame  luminous 
by  causing  the  separation  of  solid  particles  of  carbon  (page  100).    It  has 
been  seen,  in  the  case  of  olefiant  gas,  that  chlorine  sometimes  combmes 
directly  with  the  hydrocarbons. 

When  marsh-gas  (CHJ  is  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid, 
to  prevent  violent  action,  and  four  volumes  of  chlorine  added  for  each 
volume  of  marsh-gas,  an  oily  liquid  is  gradually  formed  under  the 
influence  of  dayUght.  This  oily  liquid  is  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and 
bichloride  of  carbon,  the  production  of  which  is  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing equations  : — 

CH,    +     CI,    =     3HC1     +     CHCI3  {Gliloroform). 

CH^    -H     Clg    =     4HC1    -1-     CCI4     {Tetrachloride  of  carbon). 

It  is  evident  from  these  equations  that  chlorine  is  capable,  not  only  of 
removing  hydrogen  from  a  compound,  but  also  of  taking  its  place, 
atom  for  atom — a  mode  of  action  which  gives  rise  to  a  very  large  number 
of  chlorinated  products  from  organic  substances. 

The  attraction  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  enables  the  moist  gas  to  act  as 
an  oxidising  agent.  Thus,  if  marsh-gas  and  chlorine  be  mixed  in  the 
presence  of  water,  and  exposed  to  daylight,  the  water  is  decomposed,  its 
hydrogen  combining  with  the  chlorine,  and  its  oxygen  with  the  carbon 
of  the  marsh-gas ;  CH,  +  2H,0  +  Cl^  =  CO,  +  8HC1. 

103.  The  powerful  bleaching  effect  of  chlorine  upon  organic  colouring 
matters  is  now  easily  understood.  If  a  solution  of  chlorine  in  water  be 
poured  into  solution  of  indigo  {sulpldncligotic  acid)  the  blue  colour  of  the 
indigo  is  discharged,  and  gives  place  to  a  comparatively  light  yellow 
colour.  The  presence  of  water  is  essential  to  the  bleacliing  of  indigo  by 
chlorine,  the  dry  gas  not  affecting  the  colour  of  dry  indigo.  The  indigo 
is  first  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  water  and  converted  into  isatine, 
which  is  then  acted  upon  by  the  chlorine  and  converted  into  clilor isatine, 
having  a  brownish  yellow  colour — 

C^HgNO  {Indigo)    +    H,0    +    CI,    =    C3H5NO.,  (hati,,c)  +  2HC1 

CgH^NO,  (/*aii««)  +  CI,  =  CgH.ClNO,  +  HCl. 

ITearly  all  vegetable  and  animal  colouring  matters  contain  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  are  converted  by  moist  clilorine  into  pro- 
ducts of  oxidation  or  chlorination  which  happen  to  be  colourless,  or 
nearly  so. 

That  dry  chlorine  will  not  bleach,  may  be  shown  bj'  shaking  some  oil  of  vitriol  in 
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a  bottle  of  the  gas,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  that  the  acid  may 
remove  the  whole  of  the  moisture.  If  <a  piece  of  crimson  paper  he  dried  at  a  moderate 
heat  and  suspended  in  the  bottle  while  warm,  itwiU  roaaaiu 
unbleached  for  hours  ;  but  a  similar  piece  of  paper  sus- 
pended in  a  bottle  of  moist  chlorine  will  be  bleached  almost 
immediately.  If  characters  be  written  on  crimson  paper 
with  a  wet  brush,  and  the  j)aper  placed  in  a  jar  beside  a 
bottle  of  chlorine  (fig.  176),  it  will  be  found,  on  removing 
the  stopper,  that  white  characters  soon  make  their  appear- 
iiuee  on  the  red  ground. 

If  a  collection  of  coloured  linen  or  cotton  fabrics,  or 
of  artificial  flowers,  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  moist 
chlorine  gas  or  of  chlorine  water,  those  which  are  dyed 
with  organic  colouring  matters  will  be  bleached  at  once, 
whilst  the  mineral  colours  will  for  the  most  part 
remain  unaltered.  Green  leaves,  immersed  in  chlorine, 
;ic(piire  a  rich  autumnal  brown  tint,  and  are  eventually 
bleached.  All  tlowers  ai-e  very  readily  bleached  by  this 
Kas.  Fig.  176. 

Chlorine  is  very  extensively  employed  for  bleach- 
ing linen  and  cotton,  the  gas  acting  upon,  the  colouring  matter  without 
;tfiecting  the  fibre,  but  silk  and  wool  present  much  less  resistance  to 
i.heuiical  action,  and  would  be  much  injured  by  chlorine,  so  that  they 
are  always  bleached  by  sulphurous  acid. 

Neither  chlorine  itself  nor  its  solution  in  water  can  be  very  conveniently 
employed  for  bleaching  on  the  large  scale,  on  account  of  the  irritating 
effect  of  the  gas,  so  that  it  is  usual  to  employ  it  in  the  form  of  chloride  of 
lime,  from  which  it  can  be  easily  liberated  as  it  is  wanted. 

104.  (JIdoride  of  lime  or  hleuching  powder  is  prepared  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  into  boxes  of  lead  or  stone  in  which  a  quantity  of  slaked 
lime  is  spread  out  upon  shelves.  The  lime  absorbs  nearly  half  its  weight 
of  chlorine,  and  forms  a  white  powder  which  has  a  very  peculiar 
smeU,  somewhat  different  from  that  of  chlorine.  The  chloride  of  lime 
thus  produced  appears  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  liypoclilorite  of  lime 
(CaO.ChO)  with  oxyehloride  of  calcium  (CaCl2.2CaO),  the  action 
of  chlorine  upon  hydrate  of  lime  being  represented  by  the  following 
equation  : — 

4(CaO.H,0)  +  CI,    =    (CaO.Cip  +  CaCl,.2CaO)    +  4H,0. 

Hydrate  of  lime.  Chloride,  of  lime. 

When  the  chloride  of  lime  is  treated  with  water,  the  hypochlorite  of  lime 
(CaO.CljO)  and  chloride  of  calcium  (CaCl„)  are  dissolved,  whilst  hydrate 
of  linie  is  left.  If  this  solution  be  added  to  blue  litmus,  it  will  be  found 
to  exert  little  bleaching  action,  but  on  adding  a  little  acid  (sulphuric,  for 
example),  the  blue  colour  wiU  be  discharged,  the  acid  setting  free  the 
chlorine,  which  acts  upon  the  colouring  matter. 

(CaO.CU)  +  CaCl,)  +  2(Hp .  SOJ  =  2(CaO .  SO,)  +  211,0  +  CI,. 

Solution  of  VMoride  vflime. 

Even  carljonic  acid  will  develope  the  bleaching  property  of  chloride  of 
lime,  so  that  the  above  mixture  may  be  decolorised  by  breathing  into  it 
through  a  gla.ss  tube. 

When  chloride  of  lime  is  used  for  bleaching  on  the  large  scale,  the  stuff 
to  be  bleached  is  first  thorouglily  cleansed  from  any  grease  or  weaver's  dress- 
iv(j,  by  boiling  it  in  lime-water  and  in  a  weak  solution  of  soda,  and  is  then 
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immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of  Ume..  This  by  itself,  how- 
ever, exerts  very  little  action  upon  the  natural  colouring  matter  of  the 
fibre,  and  the  stuff  is  therefore  next  immersed  in  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  when  the  colouring  matter  is  so  far  altered  as  to  become  soluble  m 
the  alkaline  solution  in  wliich  it  is  next  immersed,  and  a  repetition  of 
these  processes,  foUowed  up  by  a  thorough  rmsing,  generally  perfects  the 

^^The'^^operty  possessed  by  acids  of  Hberating  chlorine  from  the  cliloride 
of  lime  is  applied  ia  calico-printing  to  the  production  of  white  patterns 
upon  a  red  ground.  The  stuff  having  been  dyed  with  Turkey  red,  the 
pattern  is  imprinted  upon  it  with  a  discharge  consistmg  of  an  acid  (tar- 
taric phosphoric,  or  arsenic)  thickened  with  gum.  On  passing  the  fabric 
throuo-h  a  bath  of  weak  chloride  of  lime,  the  colour  is  discharged  only  at 
those  parts  to  which  the  acid  has  been  applied,  and  where,  consequently, 
chlorine  is  liberated. 

The  explanation  above  given  of  the  bleaching  effect  of  chlorine  may 
probably  be  applied  also  to  its  so-called  disinfecting  properties.  The 
atmosphere,  in  particular  localities,  is  occasionally  contaminated  with 
poisonous  substances,  some  of  wliich  are  known  only  by  then-  injurious 
effects  upon  the  health,  their  quantity  being  so  smaU  that  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  such  air.  Since,  however,  these 
substances  appear  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  same  agents  which  are  usually 
found  to  decompose  organic  compounds,  they  are  commonly  believed  to 
be  bodies  of  this  class,  and  chlorine  has  been  very  commonly  employed  to 
combat  these  insidious  enemies  to  health,  since  Guyton  de  Morveau,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  made  use  of  it  to  destroy  the  odour 
arising  from  the  bodies  interred  in  the  vaults  beneath  the  cathedral  of 

Dijon.  .       o     ■  ^ 

Among  the  offensive  and  unhealthy  products  of  putrefaction  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  bodies  simi- 
larly constituted,  are  found.  That  chlorine  breaks  up  these  hydrogen 
compounds  is  well  known,  and  hence  its  great  value  for  removing  the 
unwholesome  properties  of  the  air  in  badly  drained  houses,  &c. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  one  of  tlie  most  convenient  forms  in  which  to  apply 
chlorine  for  the  purposes  of  fumigating  and  disinfecting.  If  a  cloth 
saturated  with  the  solution  be  suspended  in  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  latter  causes  a  slow  evolution  of  hypochlorous  acid,  which  is  even  a 
more  powerful  disinfectant  than  chlorine  itself.  In  extreme  cases,  where 
a  rapid  evolution  of  chlorine  is  required,  the  bleaching  powder  is  placed 
in  a  plate,  and  diluted  svdphuric  acid  is  poured  over  it,  or  the  powder  may 
be  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  powdered  alum  in  a  plate,  when  a  pretty 
rapid  and  regular  escape  of  chlorine  will  ensue. 

105.  The  discovery  of  chlorine  and  the  discussions  which  ensued  with 
respect  to  its  real  nature,  contributed  very  largely  to  the  advancement  of 
chemical  science.  About  the  year  1770,  the  Swedish  chemist  Scheele  (who 
afterwards  discovered  oxygen),  first  obtained  clilorine  by  heatmg  man- 
ganese ore  with  muriatic  acid. 

The  construction  which  Scheele  put  upon  the  result  of  this  experiment 
was  one  which  was  consistent  with  the  chemistry  of  that  date.  He  sup- 
posed the  muriatic  acid  to  have  been  deprived  of  phlogiston,  and  hence 
chlorine  was  termed  by  him  dephlngisticated  muriatic  acid.  This  phlo- 
giston had  long  been  a'  subject  of  contention  among  philosophers,  having 
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been  originally  assumed  to  exist  in  comLination  with  all  combustible 
bodies,  and  to  be  separated  from  tliem  during  their  combustion.  To- 
wards the  decline  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  attempts  were  made  to  prove 
the  identity  of  this  imaginary  substance  with  hydrogen,  which  shows 
how  very  nearly  Scheele's  reasoning  approached  to  the  truth,  even  with 
the  very  imperfect  light  which  he  then  possessed.  Berthollet's  move- 
luont  was  retrograde  when,  ten  years  afterwards,  he  styled  chlorine  oxy- 
iiised  muriatic  or  oxi/muriatic  acid,  but  the  experiments  of  Gay-Lussac 
and  Th^nard,  and  more  particularly  those  of  Davy  in  1811,  proved  de- 
cisively that  hydrochloric  acid  was  composed  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen, 
;uid  that  the  effect  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  Scheele's  experi- 
ment was  to  remove  the  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water,  thus  setting  the 
rhlorine  at  liberty. 


Htdrochloric  Acid. 

HCl  =  36-5  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols. 

106.  This  acid  is  found  in  nature  among  the  gases  emanating  from 
active  volcanoes,  and  occasionally  in  the  spring  and  river  waters  of  vol- 
canic districts.  For  use  it  is  always  prepared  artificially  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  common  salt — 


2NaCl  + 

Common  salt. 


H,0.S03 


2HC1  +  Nsi.fi.  SO, 

Sulphate  of  soda. 


the  sodium  of  the  common  salt 
changing  places  with  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

300  grains  of  common  salt  (pre- 
viously dried  in  an  oven)  are  intro- 
duced into  a  dry  Florence  flask  (fig. 
177),  to  which  has  been  fitted,  by 
means  of  a  perforated  cork,  a  tube 
bent  twice  at  right  angles  to  allow 
the  gas  to  be  collected  by  downward 
displacement.  Six  fluid  drachms  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  are  poured 
upon  the  salt,  and  the  cork  having 
been  inserted,  the  flask  is  very 
gently  heated  in  order  to  promote 
the  disengagement  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  which  is  collected 
m  a  perfectly  dry  bottle,  the  mouth 
of  which,  when  lull,  maybe  covered 


Fig.  177.- 


Preparation  of  hydi'ocliloric  acid  gas 

with  a  glass  plate  smeared  with  a  little  grease.    While  being  filled,  the  bottle  im 
be  closed  with  a  perforated  card. 

Common  salt  in  powder  sometimes  froths  to  a  very  inconvenient  extent  with  sul- 
pnuric  acid  ;  it  m  therefore  often  preferable  to  employ  fragments  of  fused  salt,  pre- 
Btcme  common  salt  in  a  clay  crucible,  and  pouring  on  to  a  clean  diy 

A  more  regular  supply  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  obtained  from  U  oz.  of  sal-am- 
moniac in  lumps,  and  Ij  oz.  (measured)  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  bottle  wiU  be  kno^ra  to  be  filled  with  gas  by  the  abundant  escape 
01;  the  dense  fumes  which  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  itself  transparent,  pro- 
(luces  by  condensing  the  moisture  of  the  air ;  for  since  the  gas  is  much 
heavier  than  air  (.sp.  gr.  1-247),  it  will  not  escape  in  any  quantity  from 
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the  bottle  until  the  latter  is  fuU.    The  odour  of  the  gas  is  very  suffocat- 
ing, hut  iiot  nearly  so  irritating  as  that  of  chlorine. 

The  powerful  attraction  for  water  is  one  of 
the  most  important  properties  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas. 

If  a  jar  of  hyclrocMoric  acid  gas  be  closed  with  a 
irlass  plate  and  inverted  under  water,  it  wiU  be  found, 
Zn  removing  the  plate,  that  the  gas  is  absorbed  with 
great  rapidity,  the  water  being  forced  up  into  the 
Lottie  by  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  in  propor- 
tion as  the  gas  is  absorbed. 

A  Florence  flask  is  more  convenient  than  a  gas 
bottle  for  this  experiment.  It  must  be  perfectly  dry, 
and  thoroughly  well  filled  with  the  gas,  which  may  be 
allowed  to  escape  abundantly  from  the  mouth.  The 
tube  delivering  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  must  be 
slowly  withdrawn,  so  that  the  vacancy  may  be  filled 
by  <^as  and  not  by  air.  The  flask  is  then  closed  with  the  thumb,  and  opened  under 
water,  which  will  enter  it  with  great  violence.  The  experiment  may  also  be  made 
as  in  the  case  of  ammonia  (fig.  178,  see  page  121). 

The  liquid  hydrochloric,  or  muriatic  acid  of  commerce,  is  a  solution  of 
the  gas  in  water,  and  may  he  recognised  by  the  grey  fumes,  with  the 
peculiar  odour  of  the  acid,  which  it  evolves  when  exposed  to  the  au\  One 
pint  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  40°  F.  is  capable  of  absorbing  480  pints 
of  hydrocUoric  acid  gas,  forming  H  pmt  of  the  solution,  having  the 
specific  gravity  1-21.  The  strength  of  the  acid  purchased  in  commerce  is 
usuaUy  mferred  from  the  specific  gravity,  by  reference  to  tables  indi- 
cating' the  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  contained  in  solutions  of  dififerent 
specific  gravities.  The  strongest  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-21)  contains 
4-3  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  gas.  The  common  acid  has  usually  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  due  to  the  accidental  presence  of  a  Uttle  perchloride  of  uron 
(Fe.Cl.),  and  not  unfrequently  smells  of  chlorine. 

This  acid  is  produced  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  alkali  works,  where 
common  salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  convert  it  into 
sulphate  of  soda,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  production  of  carbonate  ot 
soda.  The  alkali  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  condense  the  gas,  lor  it 
is  found  to  wither  up  the  vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is 
drawn  up  fi'om  the  fiu-nace 
through  vertical  cylinders  filled 
with  coke,  over  which  streams  of 
water  are  made  to  triclde.  The 
water  absorbs  the  acid,  and  is 
drawn  off  from  below. 

In  preparing  apure  solution  of  theacid 
for  chemical  use  on  a  small  scale,  the  gas 
prepared  as  above  may  be  passed  into  a 
small  bottle  containing  a  very  little 
water  to  wash  the  gas,  or  remove  any 
sulphate  of  soda  which  may  splash  over, 
and  then  into  a  bottle  about  two-thirds 
tilled  with  distilled  water,  the  tube  de- 
livering the  gas  passing  only  about  -jV 
inch  below  the  surface,  so  that  the 
heavy  solution  of  hydrocliloric  acid  may 
fall  to  the  bottom,  and  fresh  water  may  be  presented  to  the  gas  (fig.  179).  For 
ordinary  use,  an  acid  of  suitable  strength  is  obtained  by  passing  the  gas  from  o 
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-Preparation  of  solution  of  hydi-o- 
chloric  acid. 
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uuces  of  common  suit  iiiid  10  oiiuccs  ol'  sulpliiiric  acid  into  7  (measured)  ounces 
if  water  until  its  bulk  has  increased  to  8  ounces.  The  bottle  containing  the  water 
should  be  surrounded  with  cold  water,  since  the  absorption  of  hydrochloric  acid  by 
wdtev  is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat. 

A\nien  the  concentrated  solntion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  heated  in  a 
letort,  it  evolves  abundance  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  rendering  it  pro- 
l)able  that  it  is  not  a  true  chemical  comiDound  of  water  with  the  acid, 
riie  evolution  of  gas  ceases  when  the  remaining  liquid  contains  20  per 
cent,  of  acid  (and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-10).  If  a  weaker  acid  than  this  Lc 
lieated,  it  loses  water  until  it  has  attained  this  strength,  when  it  distils 
unchanged.* 

The  concentrated  solution  forms  a  very  convenient  source  from  which  to  procure 
the  gas.  It  may  be  heated  in  a  flask,  and  the  gas  dried  by  passing  through  a  bottle 
filled  with  fragments  of  pumice-stone  wetted  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  being 
collected  over  the  mercurial  trough  (fig.  180).  ° 


Fig.  180. 

The  avidity  with  which  water  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  this  gas  can  be  liquefied  only  under  a  very  high 
pressiure,  amounting  at  the  ordinary  temperature  to  about  40  atmospheres. 

The  liquefied  hydrocliloric  acid  has  comparatively  little  action  even 
upon  those  metals  which  decompose  its  aqueous  solution  with  great 
violence ;  quick-lime  is  unafi'ected  by  it,  and  solid  litmus  dissolves  in  it 
with  a  faint  purple  colour,  instead  of  the  bright  red  imparted  by  the 
aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.  Dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  not  absorbed  by 
carbonate  of  lime.  (These  facts  answer  the  objection  that  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid  (SO.,)  cannot  be  considered  an  acid,  because  it  has  none  of  the 
powerfid  acid  characters  of  oil  of  vitriol,  since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
hydrochloric  acid  is,  in  a  chemical  sense,  an  acid  in  its  anhydrous  state, 
though  it  manifests  its  acid  properties  only  when  water  is  present.) 

The  injurious  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  upon  growing  plants  is 
probably  connected  with  its  attraction  for  water.  If  a  spray  of  fresh 
leaves  is  placed  in  a  bottle  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  becomes  at  once  brown 
and  shrivelled. 

107.  Action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  meials.— Those  metals  whicli 
nave  the  strongest  attraction  for  oxygen  will  also  generally  have  tlio 
strongest  attraction  for  chlorine,  so  that  in  respect  to  their  capability  of 
ciecomposmg  hydrocliloric  acid,  tliey  may  be  ranked  in  pretty  nearly*  the 

I..-1.T,',"'  P^P'^rt'oi^  acid  thns  retained  by  the  water  varies  directly  with  the  atmosnlieric 
Piessme  to  which  it  is  exposed  during  the  distillation. 
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same  order  as  in  their  action  upon  water  (p.  10).  Since  however,  the 
attraction  of  chlorine  for  the  metals  is  generally  superior  to  that  of  oxygen, 
the  metals  are  more  easUy  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid  than  by  water 
the  metal  taking  the  place  of  the  hydrogen,  and  a  chloride  of  the  metal 

being  formed.  ,  , 

Even  sUver,  which  docs  not  decompose  water  at  any  temperature,  is 
dissolved,  though  very  slowly,  by  boihng  concentrated  hydrocliloric  acid, 
the  chloride  of  silver  formed  being  soluble  in  the  strong  acid,  though  it 
may  be  precipitated  by  adding  water.  ,    ,  ,    ,    ,     ,  ,    .      . ,  ,  ^ 

Gold  and  platinum,  however,  are  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
if  a  little  free  chlorine  be  present,  it  converts  them  into  clilorides. 

Iron  and  zinc  decompose  the  acid  very  rapidly  in  the  cold,  forming 
chlorides  of  iron  and  zinc,  and  liberatmg  hydrogen — 
Fe    +    2HC1    =    FeCla    +  H,. 

When  potassium  or  sodium  is  exposed  to  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  im- 
mediately becomes  coated  with  a  white  crust  of  chloride,  wliich  partly 
protects  the  metal  from  the  action  of  the  gas,  but  when  these  metals  are 
heated  to  fusion  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  they  burn  vividly— 
Na    +    HCl    =     NaCl    +  H. 

The  composition  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  exhibited  by  confining  a 
measured  volume  of  the  gas  over  mercury  (see  fig.  83,  page  80),  and  passmg 
up  a  freshly  cut  peUet  of  sodium.  On  gently  agitating  the  tube,  the  gas 
diminishes  in  volume,  and  after  a  time  will  have  contracted  to  one-half, 
and  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  properties  of  hydrogen.  This  result 
confirms  that  obtained  by  synthesis,  as  described  above,  that  two  voliunes 
of  hydrochloric  acid  contain  one  volume  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  ot 
chlorine. 

The  electi-olysis  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  exhibited  in  the  V-tnhe  represented  in  fig. 

181,  where  the  platinum  plate  p  in  the  closed  hmb  o  is  connected 
with  a  platinum  wire  sealed  into  the  glass  ;  the  other  limb,  h, 
is  open.  If  the  closed  limb  be  entirely  filled  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery 
composed  of  five  or  six  Grove's  or  Bunsen's  cells,  the  positive  pole 
being  connected  with  h,  hydrogen  will  rapidly  collect  in  the 
closed  limb,  whilst  the  odour  of  chlorine  will  be  perceived  m  the 
open  limb.  A  s  soon  as  the  liquid  fills  the  open  limb,  the  wire  /( 
is  withdrawn,  this  limb  closed  with  the  thumb,  and  the  hydrogen 
transferred  to  it  by  inclining  the  tube.  After  testing  the  hydro- 
gen with  a  match,  the  poles  of  the  battery  may  be  reversed, 
when  the  chlorine  will  collect  as  gas  in  the  closed  limb  as  soon 
as  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  become  saturated  with  it. 

IQ^— Action  of  hydrocliloria  acid  upon  metallic'' 
oxides. — As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated,  that  wheal 
hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon  the  oxide  of  a  rnetal,  thei 
results  are  water  and  a  cliloride  of  the  metal,  in  which 
each  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  oxide  has  been  displacedi 
Fi"-  181  ^"""0  atoms  of  chlorme. 

Thus,  oxide  of  silver  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acioi 
gives  water  and  chloride  of  silver;  Ag.,0  +  2HC1  -  H,0  +  2AgCl. 

Suboxide  of  copper  (cuprous  oxide)  yields  water  and  subchloride  of) 
copper  (cuprous  chloride) ;  Cu,0  -f  2HC1  =  H.,0  +  Cu^Ch. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  gives  water  and  perchloride  (sesquicliloride)  of 
iron;  Fe^  +  6HC1  =  3H,p  +  Fe,Cl« . 
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With  binoxido  of  tin,  water  and  tetrachloride  (bichloride)  of  tin  are 
obtained ;  SnO„  +  4HC1  =  2H,0  +  SnCl, . 

Oxide  of  antimony  is  converted  into  water  and  terchloride  of  antimony ; 
Sb,03    +    6HC1    -    3H,0    +    2SbCl3 . 

In  cases  where  the  corresponding  chloride  does  not  exist,  or  is  not  stable 
under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  a  chloride  is  formed  containing 
less  chlorine  than  is  equivalent  to  the  oxygen  in  the  oxide,  and  the  bal- 
ance is  evolved  in  the  free  state.  Thus,  when  sesquioxide  and  binoxide 
of  manganese  are  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid — 

Mn^O^  +  6HC1  =  3Rfi  +  2MnCl^  +  CI, 
MnO,     +    4HC1    =    2H,0    +      ItlnCl,    +  CI, 

Chromic  acid,  a  chloride  corresponding  to  which  is  not  known  to  exist, 
Avhen  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  chromic  chloride  and 
chlorine;  2Cr03  +  12HC1  =  6H,0  +  Cr^Cl,.  +  Cl^. 

Every  metaUic  oxide  containing  one  atom  of  oxygen  has  a  correspond- 
ing chloride  of  a  stable  character,  but  the  higher  oxides  less  frequently 
form  corresponding  chlorides  endowed  with  any  stability. 

109.  Moleculai-  iveiijlit  of  hydrochloric  acid. — It  is  ascertained  by  ex- 
periment that  36-0  graias  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  required  to  neutralise 
one  molecule  (56  grains)  of  caustic  potash.  The  number  36-5,  therefore, 
represents  the  molecular  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  receives 
confirmation  from  the  circumstance  that  36-5  parts  by  weight  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  occupy  twice  the  volume  of  1  part  by  weight  of  hydro- 
gen (see  page  36), 

110.  Types  of  cdomic  formidce. ;  atomicity. — On  examining  the  com- 
position by  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  marsh-gas, 
it  is  seen  that  equal  volumes  of  these  compounds,  measured  in  the  gaseous 
state  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressui-e,  contain  respectively,  1,  2,  3, 

-  and  4  volumes  of  hydrogen. 

Thus  2  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  contain  1  volume  of  clilorine  and 

1  volume  of  hydrogen. 
2  volumes  of  watery  vapour  contain  1  volume  of  oxygen  and  2 

volumes  of  hydrogen. 
2  volumes  of  ammonia  contain  1  volume  of  nitrogen  and  3  volumes 

of  hydrogen. 

2  volumes  of  marsh-gas  contain  1  volume  (?)  of  imaginary  carbon 
vapour  and  4  volumes  of  hydrogen. 

In  the  case  of  the  marsh-gas,  it  has  been  already  explained  that  the 
volume  occupied  by  a  given  weight  of  carbon  vapour  cannot  be  ascer- 
tamed  by  experiment,  but  there  are  reasons  to  justify  the  assumption  that 
Y  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  vapour  would  occupy  the  same  volume  as 
part  by  weight  of  hydi-ogen.  In  the  other  cases,  the  above  statements 
exhibit  the  direct  results  of  experiments  previously  described. 
■  til  1?  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^''^^  ^tom  of  each  elemcjit  occupies  one  volume, 
then  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  marsh-gas  wiU  contain,  for 
one  a,toui  of  chlorine,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  respectively,  1,  2,  3, 
ana  4  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or,  talcing  the  symbol  for  each  element  to  re- 
present one  atom — 
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Vols.  Weidlits. 
H  =  1     n  =  1 

Hydrocliloric  acid  =  CIH         =  HCl  =  2  =  36-5 

Water  =0™  =?/$t=o^i? 

Ammonia  =  N  HHH   =  H,N  =  2  =  17 

Marsh-gas  =  C  HHHH=  H,C  =  2  =  IG 

Since,  on  the  atomic  theory,  hydrogen  is  accepted  as  the  unit  of  atomic 
.JZ  and  vokime,  it  appears  reasonable  to  hx  npon  it  as  rei)resentmg 
Ihe  tmi  of  combining  power,  and  to  classify  the  elements  accordmg  to  the 
tendency  of  their  atoms  to  imitate  the  combmmg  power  of  one  or  more 

'^X%he'Sc%  or  quantivalence  of  an  element  is  meant  the  number 
expressing  the  hydrogen-atoms  to  which  one  atom  (or  volume)  oi  that 
element  is  usually  equivalent.  ,     .     \  j>  +t 

Thus  the  atomicity  of  chlorine  is  =  1,  for  one  volume  (or  atom)  ot  this 
element  not  only  combines  with,  and  neutrahses  the  properties  ot, 
one  atom  (or  volume)  of  hydi-ogen,  but  is  capable  of  representmg  or 
occupying  the  place  of,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  its  compounds  (see 

^The  atomicity  of  oxygen  is  =  2,  since  one  volume  (or  atom)  of  oxygen 
combines  with,  and  neutrahses,  two  atoms  (or  volumes)  of  hydrogen  m 
water,  and  is  generaUy  capable  of  occupying  the  place  of  two  atoms  ot 
hvdroo-en  in  the  compounds  of  that  element.  ,  - 

The  atomicity  of  nitrogen  is  =  3,  for  one  volume  (or  atom  of  nitrogen 
neutralises  the  properties  of  three  atoms  (or  volumes)  of  hydrogen  m 
ammonia,  and  is  often  found  to  occupy  the  place  of  three  atoms  ot  hydro- 
"en  in  its  compounds.  ,     s    «  . 

The  atomicity  of  carbon  is  =  4,  for  one  volume  (or  atom)  of  wiagimr,j 
carbon  vapour  is  combined,  in  marsh-gas,  with  four  atoms  (or  volumes)  of 
hydrogen,  and  in  its  compounds  with  other  elements,  one  atom  of  carbon 
is  usually  found  representing  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  . 

Since  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  marsh-gas  are  the  most 
conspicuous  members  of  large  classes  of  chemical  compounds,  they  are 
often  referred  to  as  ^i^e.,  and  the  elements,  cUorme,  oxygen  nitrogen 
and  carbon,  are  taken  as  the  representatives  of  the  various  classes  mto 
which  the  elements  are  divided  according  to  then-  atomicities. 

Chlorine  is  the  type  of  one-atom  elements  (techmcally  caUed  mon- 
afomic,  uni-eguivalent,  monad  elements),  the  atomic  weights  of  which  aie 
represented  by  the  same  numbers  as  their  equivalent  weights. 

Oxy<Ten  is  the  type  of  two-atom  elements  {cli<itomic,  bi-equwalent,  dyad 
elements),  of  which  the  number  representing  the  equivalent  weight  is 
half  of  that  which  represents  the  atomic  weight. 

Equivalent  of  oxygen  =8. 
Atom  of  oxygen         =  16. 

Nitrof^en  is  the  type  of  three-atom  elements  {iri-atomic,  ter-eguivaletif, 
triad  elements),  of  which  the  number  representing  the  equivalent  weight 
is  commonly  taken  as  identical  mth  that  which  represents  the  atomic 
weight  though  if  the  equivalentic  system  wore  rigorously  carried  out,  the 
equivalent  should  be  one-third  of  the  atomic  weight.    _  _ 

Carbon  is  the  type  of  foiu'-atoin  elements  {Mratonue,  quadreqmvalcni, 
tetrad  elements),  of  which  the  number  representing  the  equivalent  weigi>i 
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night  to  be  one-fourth  of  that  which  expresses  the  atomic  weight,  whereas 
it  is  usually  represented  as  half  that  number. 

Equivalent  of  carbon  =  C. 
Atom  of  carbon  =12. 

Such  anomalies  as  these  are  unavoidable  during  the  present  transitional 
period  through  which  chemistry  appears  to  be  passing  towards  the  ulti- 
mate adoption  of  atomic  (or  molecular)  formidse  in  the  place  of  equivalent 
formiUa3,  a  change  which  offers  dazzling  prospects  of  advantage  in  specu- 
lative chemistry,  but  will  probably  be  of  less  service  in  practice  than  the 
preservation  of  equivalent  formulae,  so  corrected  as  to  remove  the  anomalies 
presented  in  some  few  cases. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  seems  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it 
will  be  long  before  expeiiment  (the  only  possible  final  resort  for  the 
chemist)  has  so  far  removed  the  exceptions  to  the  atomic  formute  which 
are  presented,  in  some  cases,  by  the  gaseous  volumes  and  specific  heats  of 
the  elements,  that  these  formulse  can  be  said  to  present  us  with  so  true  a 
record  of  the  actual  results  of  experiment  as  to  console  us  for  the  loss  of 
the  greater  simplicity  and  practical  utility  of  the  equivalent  formulse. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  four  elements,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitroo'en, 
and  carbon,  which  compose  the  chief  part  of  living  matter,  are  respectively 
monatomic,  diatomic,  triatomic,  and  tetratomic  elements. 

In  speculations  relating  to  the  atomic  structure  of  compounds,  it  is 
now  usual  to  represent  graphically  the  atomicity  of  each  element ;  thus 
a  monatomic  element,  like  hydrogen,  is  represented  as  aflbrding  one  point 

of  attachment,  which  may  be  indicated  by  writing  the  symbol  H  ;  a 

diatomic  element,  like  oxygen,  affords  two  points  of  attachment,  as  shown 
by  Avriting  its  atomic  symbol  —0— ;  accordingly,  to  form  water,  the  dia- 
tomic oxygen  attaches  to  itself  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  represented  by 
the  molecular  formula  H— 0— H,  whereas  in  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
(H,0,)  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  is  only  held  by  one  point  of  atta'ch- 
ment,  so  that  the  graphic  expression  H— 0— H— 0—  accounts  at  once 
for  its  tendency  to  decompose  into  water  and  free  oxygen.    A  triatomic 

element,  such  as  nitrogen,  has  three  points  of  attachment^JST  ,  and 

thus  in  ammonia,  attaches  to  itself  three  atoms  of  hydrogen         N  H. 

The  tetratomic  element,  carbon,  afi'ords  four  points  of  attachment  ^C<^ 
and  thus  marsh-gas  (CH,)  is  represented  by  ^>C<;^^,  and  carbonic  acid 
(CO,)  by  0<(  )>C<  >0. 


Compounds  of  Chlorine  with  Oxygen. 

1 11  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  whilst  chlorine  and  hydrogen  so  readily 
unite  there  is  no  method  by  which  chlorine  can  be  made  to  combine  in  a 
uu-ect  manner  with  oxygen,  all  the  compounds  of  these  elements  liaving 
oeen  nithcrto  obtained  only  })y  indirect  processes.  An  excellent  iUustra- 
iion  IS  Ui.is  afforded  of  the  fact,  that  the  more  closely  substances  resemble 
each  other  in  their  clicmiciil  rcldtions,  the  less  will  bo,  tluiir  tendency  to 
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combine,  for  cblorine  and  oxygen  are  both  highly  electronegative  bodies, 
and  therefore,  having  both  a  powerful  attraction  for  the  electropositive 
hydrogen,  their  attraction  for  each  other  is  of  a  very  low  order. 

112.  EypoeMorous  add  (C1,0)  is  of  some  practical  interest  as  one  of 
the  constituents  of  cliloride  of  lime,  cliloride  of  soda,  and  other  bleaching 
compounds.  It  is  prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorme  gas  over  dry  precipi- 
Jated  oxide  of  mercury,  and  condensing  the  product  m  a  tube  surrounded 
with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt — 

HgO  (o^cid,  of  mercury)    +    CI4    =    HgCl,  {UchM  of  mercury)    +    Cl,0  . 

The  hviDochlorous  acid  is  thus  obtained  as  a  deep  red  Uquid,  which  boils 
at  19°  F  evolving  a  yellow  vapour  thrice  as  heavy  as  air,  and  having  a 
very  powerful  and  pecuUar  odour.  This  vapour  is  remarkably  explosive, 
the  heat  of  the  hand  having  been  known  to  cause  its  separation  into  its 
constituents,  when  two  volumes  of  the  vapour  yield  two  volumes  of 
chlorme  and  one  volume  of  oxygen.  As  might  be  expected  most  sub- 
stances which  have  any  attraction  for  oxygen  or  chlorme  will  decompose 
the  gas,  sometimes  with  explosive  violence.  Even  hydrochloric  acid  de- 
composes it ;  one  volume  of  hypochlorous  acid  gas  is  entirely  decomposed 
by  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  water  and  chlorme— 

CI2O    +    2HC1    =    H2O    -f-  CI,. 

Hypochlorous  acid  is  a  powerful  bleaching  agent,  both  its  chlorine  and 
oxygen  acting  upon  the  colouring  matter  in  the  manner  explamed  at 

^^""Hypochlorous  acid  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity  by  water.  The  solu- 
tion may  be  very  readUy  prepared  by  shaking  the  red  oxide  of  mercury 
with  water  in  a  bottle  of  chlorine  as  long  as  the  gas  is  absorbed,  ike 
crreater  part  of  the  chloride  of  merciuy  which  is  produced  combmes  with 
the  excess  of  oxide  of  mercmy  to  form  a  brown  insoluble  oxychlonde, 
wMst  the  hypochlorous  acid  and  a  Mttle  chloride  of  merciuy  remain  in 
solution.  This  solution  is  a  most  powerful  oxidising  and  bleachmg  agent ; 
it  erases  writing  ink  immediately,  and  does  not  corrode  the  paper  if  it  be 
carefully  washed.  Printing  ink,  which  contams  lamp-black  and  grease 
is  not  bleached  by  hypochlorous  acid,  so  that  this  solution  is  very  useful 
for  removing  ink  stains  from  books,  engravings,  &c. 

The  action  of  some  metals  and  their  oxides  upon  solution  of  hypo- 
chlorous acid  is  instructive.  Iron  seizes  upon  the  oxygen,  whilst  tne 
chlorine  is  Hberated;  copper  takes  both  the  oxygen  and  chlorme,  whilst 
silver  combines  with  the  chlorine  and  Hberates  oxygen.  Oxide  ot  leaa 
(PbO)  removes  the  oxygen,  becoming  peroxide  of  lead  (PbOa),  and  libe- 
rating chlorine,  but  oxide  of  sUver  converts  the  chlorme  into  chlonde  ol 
sUver,  and  liberates  the  oxygen ;  Ag,0   +   ClgO   =   2AgCl  -f  Ug. 

The  salts  of  hypochlorous  acid,  or  liypocldorites,  are  not  known  m  a 
pure  state,  but  are  obtained  in  solution  by  neutralismg  the  solution  ol 
hypochlorous  acid  with  bases.  They  are  decomposed  even  by  carbonic 
acid,  with  liberation  of  hypochlorous  acid. 

When  the  solution  of  a  hypochlorite  is  boiled,  it  becomes  convertea 
into  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  clilorate ;  thus — 

SfM.Cl^O)    =    2(KC10,)    -t-    4KCI.  /. 

,  ,     .     r     .    1  Cliloride  of 

Hypoclilovitc  of  iiotasli.         CliloriUe  of  iiolnsli.  potassUmi. 
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'['his  change  is  turned  to  practical  account  in  tlie  manufacture  of  chlorate 
of  potash.  It  is  much  hindered  by  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  alkali. 
The  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  itself,  when  exposed  to  light,  is  decom- 
posed into  cliloric  acid  and  free  chlorine — 

5CI2O    +    PIgO    =    2HCIO3    +  CI3. 

Chloride  of  lime  (see  p.  151)  is  the  most  important  compound 
containing  hypochlorous  acid.  Its  formula  has  already  been  given  as 
CaO.Cl,0  +  _CaCl,_.2CaO  +  4Aq,  showing  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime  with  oxychloride  of  calcium.  When  this  compound  is 
distilled  with  a  small  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  of 
hypochlorous  acid  is  obtained  ;  but  if  an  excess  of  acid  be  used,  the  chlo-- 
ride  of  calcium  is  decomposed,  furnishing  hydrochloric  acid,  which  acts 
upon  the  hypochlorous  acid,  and  free  chlorine  is  the  result.  Alcohol, 
although  capable  of  dissolving  chloride  of  calcium,  does  not  extract  that 
salt  from  bleaching  powder,  because  it  is  combined  with  lime ;  but  an 
excess  of  water  decomposes  the  compound  of  chloride  of  calcium  with 
lime,  and  dissolves  the  former. 

Bleaching  powder  is  liable  to  decomposition  when  kept,  its  hypochlorite 
of  lime  evolving  oxygen,  and  becoming  converted  into  chloride  of  calcium, 
which  attracts  moisture  greedily,  and  renders  the  bleaching  powder  deli- 
quescent. It  has  been  known  to  shatter  the  glass  bottle  in  which  it  was 
preserved,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  oxygen. 

When  a  solution  of  salt  of  manganese  or  cobalt  is  added  to  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  a  black  precipitate  of  binoxide  of  manganese  or  sesqui- 
oxide  of  cobalt  is  obtained,  the  oxide  of  manganese  or  of  cobalt  acquiring 
additional  oxygen  from  the  hypochlorite  of  lime,  and  forming  an  oxide 
which  IS  indifferent,  and  does  not  remain  in  combination  with  the  acid. 
If  this  precipitate  be  boiled  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  chloride  of 
hme,  it  causes  a  rapid  disengagement  of  oxygen  in  some  manner  that  has 
not  yet  been  clearly  explained. 

Large  quantities  of  oxygen  are  easily  obtained  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  to  solution  of  cliloride  of  Lime,  and  aijplving  a 
gentle  heat.  ii'J  5 

_  Hypochlorite  of  soda,  which  is  very  useful  for  removing  ink,  is  prepared 
m  solution  by  decomposing  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  with  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  separating  the  carbonate  of  lime  by  filtration. 
Ihe  solution  is  generally  caUed  "  chloride  of  soda." 

,113.  Chloric,  acid  (HCIO3).— This  acid  is  appropriately  studied  here, 
since  its  compounds  are  usually  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
hypochlorites.  The  only  compound  of  chloric  acid  which  possesses  any 
great  practical  importance  is  the  chlorate  of  potash  (KCIO3)  which  is 
largely  employed  as  a  soiirce  of  oxygen,  as  an  ingredient  of  several  explo- 
sive compositions,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches. 

Uilorate  of  potash.~The  simplest  method  of  obtaining  this  salt  con- 
sists m  passing  an  excess  of  chlorine  rapidly  into  a  strong  solution  of 
potash,  when  the  liquid  becomes  hot  enough  to  decompose  the  hypo- 
cmorite  of  potash  first  formed,  into  cliloride  of  potassium,  which  remains 
m  solution,  and  chlorate  of  potash,  which  is  deposited  in  tabular  crystals, 
tJie  ultimate  result  being  expressed  by  the  equation— 

6(KH0)  +  Cl„  =  KCIO,,  +  5KC1  +  311,0. 
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If  carbonate  of  potash  or  a  weak  solution  of  hydrate  of  P^Jjf^^^?^«^P^°J^^^ 
the  Hquid  will  require  boiling  after  saturation  with  chlorine,  in  order  to 
convert  the  hypochlorite  into  chlorate. 

300  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash  are  dissolved,  in  a 
beaker,  with  two  measured  ounces  of  water.  600 
grains  of  common  salt  are  mixed  with  450  grains  ot 
binoxide  of  manganese,  and  very  gently  heated  in 
a  flask  (fig.  182)  with  a  mixture  of  14  ounce  (mea- 
sured) of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  4  ounces  ^mea- 
sured)  of  water,  the  evolved  chlorine  being  passed 
through  a  rather  wide  bent  tube  into  the  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash.  .    ^  ,  ^ 

At  first  no  action  will  appear  to  take  place, 
although  the  solution  absorbs  the  chlorine  ;  be- 
cause the  first  portion  of  that  gas  converts  the  car- 
bonate of  potash  into  a  mixture  of  hypochlorite  ot 
potash,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  bicarbonate  ot 
potash,  some  ciTstals  of  which  will  probably  be  de- 
posited— 
Fig.  182. 

4(K,0.C0,)  +  CI,  +  2H,0  =  2KC1  +  K,0.C1,0  +  2(K,O.H,0.2CO,) . 
potash — 

2(K,O.H,0.2CO,)  +  CI,  =  2KC1  +  K,0.C1,0  +  2H,0  +  400^. 

equation-        ^(K.O.CO,)  +  CI,  =  2KC1  +  K,0.C1,0  +  2C0, . 

The  solution  (which  often  has  a  pink  colour,  due  to  a  little  permanganate 
of  iotash)  is  now  poured  into  a  dish,  boHed  for  two  or  three  mmutes,  filtered  if  ne- 
cLsarv  froL  Surities  (silica,  &c.,)  derived  from  the  carbonate  of  potash  and 
Lt  asfd'e  toTrySalLT  The  ebuUition  has  converted  the  hypochlorite  of  potash  mto 
chlorate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium— 

SCK^O.Cl^O)  =  2KCIO3  +  4KC1. 
The  latter  being  soluble  in  about  three  times  its  weight  of  cold  ^yater  is  i-etained 
in  tSe  solution,  whilst  the  chlorate  of  potash,  which  7-!^. //.'l^^^Sra^t^^^^^^^^ 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water  to  hold  it  dissolved,  is  deposited  i^^^^.^^* 
boidal  tables."  These  crystals  may  be  collected  on  a  fi^lter,  and  Pjf  ?d  ^rom  tte 
adhering  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  by  pressure  between  success  ve  portions 
of  filter  paper.    If  they  be  free  from  chloride  of  potassium  their  solution  in  water 
will  not  be  changed  by  nitrate  of  silver,  which  would  yield  a  indky  prfipit/t^  f 
chloride  of  sUver  if  that  impurity  were  present.    Should  this  be  the  case,  the  crys 
tals  must  be  redissolved  in  a  smaU  quantity  of  boiling  water  and  recrystallisett. 

The  above  processes  for  preparing  the  chlorate  of  potash  are  far  from 
economical,  since  five-sixths  of  the  potash  are  converted  mto  chloride, 
being  employed  merely  to  furnish  oxygen  to  convert  the  chlorine  into 
chloric  acid.  In  manufacturing  chlorate  of  potash  upon  the  large  scale,  a 
much  cheaper  material,  lime,  is  used  to  furnish  the  oxygen,  one  molecule 
of  carbonate  of  potash  being  mixed  with  six  molecules  of  slaked  hme, 
and  the  damp  mixture  saturated  with  chlorine.  On  treating  the  mass 
with  boiling  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  wliich  contains  chlorate  01 
potash  and  chloride  of  calcium,  the  latter,  being  very  soluble,  remains  in 
the  liquor  from  which  the  clilorate  of  potash  crystallises  on  cooling.  Uie 
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ultimate  result  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  mixture  of  carhonatc  uf 
potash  and  lime  is  thus  expressed — 

K.3O.CO,  +  GCaO  +  Cl,^  =  2KCIO3  +  5CaCl,  +  CaO.CO.,. 

A  still  cheaper  salt  of  potassium,  the  chloride,  has  recently  been  era- 
ployed  with  great  economy  as  a  substitute  for  the  carbonate  of  potash 
The  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  lime,  and  saturated 
with  chlorme  m  close  leaden  tanks.  The  solution  is  iiltered,  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness,  and  redissolved  in  hot  water,  when  the  chlorate  of 
potash  crystallises  out  on  cooHng.  The  cUoride  of  calcium  is  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  soda  to  obtain  precipitated  chalk 

iVnhydrous  chloric  aci^d  (C1,0,)  has  never  been  obtained  in  the  separate 
state  ;  but  i  s  hydrate  (H.O.CIO,  or  HCIO3)  may  be  procured  by  decom- 
posmg  a  solution  of  clilorate  of  potash  with  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  when 
the  potassium  IS  deposited  as  an  insoluble  sUico-fluoride,  and  hydrated 
chloric  acid  is  found  in  the  solution*  

2KCIO3    +    "il^ ^  (Hydrofluosilicio  acid)    =    2HCIO3    +    2KF  SiF 

On  evaporating  the  solution  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100"  F 
the  hycbated  chloric  acid  is  obtained  as  a  yeHow  liquid  with  a  pecuHar 
pungent  smell. 

In  its  chemical  characters,  hydrated  cHoric  acid  bears  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  hydrated  nitric  acid,  but  is  far  more  easily  decomposed 
It  cannot  even  be  kept  unchanged  for  any  length  of  time,  and  at  tem- 
peratures above  104°  F.  it  is  decomposed  into  perchloric  acid,  chlorine 
and  oxygen —  ' 

4(HC103)  =  2HCiO,  +  H,0  +  CI,  +  O3. 

Hydrated  chloric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  oxidising  agents  • 
a  drop  of  It  will  set  fire  to  paper,  and  it  oxidises  phosphorus  (even  the 
amorphous  variety)  with  explosive  violence. 

CMorafes.— Chloric  acid,  like  nitric,  is  monobasic,  containing  only 
one  atom_of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  a  metal.  The  chlorates  resemble  the 
nitrates  in  their  oxidising  power,  but  generaUy  act  at 
lower  temperatures,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  facility 
with  which  the  chlorates  part  with  their  oxygen. 

A  grain  or  two  of  chlorate  of  potash,  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with 
a  little  sulphur,  for  example,  detonates  violently,  evolving  a 
powerful  odour  of  cMoridc  of  sulphur.  Chlorate  of  potash  tnd 
su  phur  were  used  in  some  of  the  first  percussion  caps,  but  being 
lound  to  corrode  the  nipple  of  the  gun,  they  gave  place  to  the 
anlicorrosxve  caps  containing  fulminate  of  mercury. 

wi  hLrn  ^'"^  "i^'^'i'  ™  a  card, 

J-  .   ^^'''^n  ^'^P'l^de  of  antimony,  and  wrapped  up  in  paper 
the  mixtiue  will  detonate  when  struck  with  a  h'ammer  ^ 
Bs^lZ^'fi"''^  °^        descnption  is  employed  in  the  friction  tuhcs 
rnnr,  9,^°°°n.    These  are  small  tubes  (A,  fig.  183)  of  sheet 

iKill  r"  ^''"PP^^P^rt  of  the  tube  a  .small  copper  rasp  (B) 

plaS  /Jf''-'^-^"fo  ^'"^  °"  '^'^^^  of  the  rasp  a  pellet  is 
placed  containing  12  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  12  of  sulphide 

tto  l  TJ:        '     r^J?'"""'         in^^redients  being  worked  iVj 

and  thnl.  '    •  t^^^*^  ^«  fi-^"^      the  vent  of  the  gun, 

gunn  r  w^.  n'-? ''V'!"'''^  withdrawn  by  a  cord  in  the  hands  o?the         ^.  , 
gunn..r,  wlien  the  detonating  pellets  explode  and  fire  the  powder.  l^'S-  183. 

0f*ch1Satt"otaHll!'^'°'^''^'^™'*''°''"'''''  acid  of  sp.  gv.  1078  will  decompose  100  gniin.s 
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a  doubled  piece  of  sand-paper. 

At  hidi  temperatures  the  chlorates  act  violently  upon  comhustible 

-"-^^^-^^^^ 

ash  be  melted  in  a  deRagrating  spoon,  and  plunged 
into  a  bottle  or  flask  containing  coal-gas  (hg.  184), 
the  salt  burns  with  great  brilliancy,  its  oxygen  com- 
bining with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  m  the  gas, 
which  becomes,  in  this  case,  the  supporter  of  com- 
hustion.  The  flask  may  be  conveniently  filled  with 
coal-gas  by  inverting  it,  and  passing  a  flexible  tube 
from  the  gas  pipe  up  iato  it. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  much,  used  m  the  manulac- 
ture  of  fireworks,  especiaUy  as  an  ingredient  of 
coloured  fire  compositions,  wliich  generally  consist 
of  chlorate  of  potash  mixed  with  sulphur,  and  with 
some  metallic  compound  to  produce  the  desired 
colour  in  the  flame.    They  are  not  generaUy  made 
of  the  best  quality  on  the  small  scale,  from  want  of  attention  to  the  very 
Snely  powdered  state  of  the  ingredients,  the  absence  of  aU  moisture,  and 
the  most  intimate  mixture. 

If  these  precautions  be  attended  to,  tlie  foUowing  prescription  will  give  very 
good  coloured  fires : —  ,  •  j 

oiilnliiir     The  colour  of  the  fire  is  given  chiefly  by  the  coppei.  _      ,   -4.  „f 

lYlfire-Tgl^h,^  of  chloratfof  baryta  are  mixed  with  10  g.-axns  of  mtraj  o^ 
baryta  in  a  mortal?  and  afterwards,  on  paper  with  12  gi-ains  of  sulphur.  Thebauum 

¥l^:no4^SJ^«i:S°da^^^^  since  they  are  liable  to  spon- 

'"1^:7^;  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  chlorate  of  pota,*  with  one  part  of 
dried  yellow  prnssiate  of  potash,  and  one  part  of  sugar,  which  explodes  vciy  easilj 
under  friction  or  percussion. 

The  decomposition  of  cliloKite  of  potash  by  heat  into  oxygen  and  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  unlike  most  cases  ot 
chemical  decomposition,  in  which  heat  is  generally  absorbed.  If  chlorate 
of  potash  be  heated  to  the  point  at  which  it  begins  to  decompose,  and  a 
little  peroxide  of  ii'on  be  tlirown  into  it,  enough  heat  wiU  be  evolved  to 
brin'^  the  mass  to  a  red  heat,  although  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  not  oxidised. 
Experiment  has  shown  that  one  part  of  clilorate  of  potash  evolves,  durmg 
decomposition,  nearly  39  units  of  heat,  or  enough  heat  to  raise  39  parts  ot 
water  throutrh  1°  C.  This  anomalous  evolution  of  heat  must  of  course 
contribute  to  increase  the  energy  of  explosive  mixtures  contammg  the 
clilorate  and  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition,  that  the  heat  evolved 
by  the  combination  of  the  potassium  with  the  chlorine  to  form  chloride  pi 
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2)otassium  exceeds  that  which  is  absorbed  in  eflPecting  tlie  clicniical  disin- 
tegration of  the  clilorate. 

114.  Anhydrous  perchloric  acid  (Clfi,)  is  not  Icnown.  The  bydrated 
acid  is  obtained  by  evaporating  down,  at  a  boiling  heat,  the  solution  of 
chloric  acid  obtained  by  decomposing  clilorate  of  potash  with  bydrofluo- 
silicic  acid  (see  p.  163),  when  the  chloric  acid  is  decomposed  into  per- 
cliloric  acid,  chlorine,  and  oxygen — 

4(HC10J  =  2HC10,  +  H,0  +  CI,  +  O3. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  water  has  been  boiled  off,  the  liquid  may  be  intro- 
duced into  a,  retort  and  distilled.  After  the  remainder  of  the  water  has  passed  over 
It  IS  followed  by  a  heavy  oily  liquid  which  is  HC104.2H2(3.  If  this  be  mixed  with 
tour  times  its  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  again  distilled,  the  pure  hydrated 
perchloric  acid  (HCIO,  first  passes  over  as  a  yellow  watery  liquid.  If  the  distillation 
be  continued  the  oily  HC104.2H,0  distUs  over,  and  if  this  be  mixed  with  the  foi-mer 
9w'r  t'  '^^pfn  '  «^^7,'=^Tstals  containing  HC10,.H,0,  which  are  decomposed  at 
the  retort^  distilled  off,  and  HC10,.2H„0,  which  is  left  in 

2(HC104.H20)  =  HCIO4  +  HC104.2H,0  . 

The  pure  hydrated  percMoric  acid  is  a  colourless,  very  heavy  liquid 
(sp.  gr.  1-782),  whicb  soon  becomes  yellow  from  decomposition  It 
cannot  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  When  heated  it  undergoes 
decomposition,  often  with  explosion.  In  its  oxidising  properties  it  is 
more  powerful  than  chloric  acid.  It  burns  the  skin  in  a  very  serious 
manner,  and  sets  fire  to  paper,  charcoal,  &c.,  with  explosive  violence. 
Ihis  want  of  stabHity,  however,  belongs  only  to  the  pure  hydrate.  If 
water  be  added  to  it  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  diluted  acid  of  far  greater  per- 
manence IS  obtained.  Diluted  perchloric  acid  does  not  even  bleach,  but 
reddens  htmus  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Perchloric  acid  is  monobasic.  The  2^erchlorates  are  decomposed  by 
heat,  evolving  oxygen,  and  leaving  chlorides ;  thus— 

KCIO4  {Perforate  of  potash)    =    KCl    -I-    O4  . 

The  perchlorate  of  potash  is  always  formed  in  the  fii-st  stage  of  the  decom- 
position of  chlorate  of  potash  by  heat — 

2(KC103)  =  KCIO4  +  KCl  +  0,. 

If  a  few  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash  be  heated  in  a  test-tube,  they  first  melt  to 

nr,n*;!i  K  ^         ^'5''"^'  "^^Y"^.  ^"""^^^^  °f  oxygen.    After  a  time  the 

qi  d  becomes  pasty,  and  if  the  contents  of  the  tube,  after  cooling,  be  dissolved  by 
t^^^.^ttCT  will  deposit,  as  it  cools,  crystals  of  perchlorate  of 
in^^  vpllnw''"  ""/pin  t'^'^y  distinguished  from  chlorate  of  potash  by  their  not  yield- 
oKt-SiTJ""'  ^^l^^}'"^^^  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.    The  perchlorate 
150^1^^fp    l     '"^f^l"  ^'iT'  °f       ^'""'^  of  of  potash:  requiring 

of  L\  uVil  7"^^'      '"^'^         *°  'I'^^olve  it.    Neither  perchloric  acid  nor  any 
01  Its  salts  IS  applied  to  any  useful  purpose. 

exlmiJ'il'^nt  ^'7^1^!/''  P^rox/^^fi  of  chlorine  (CIO,)  is  dangerous  to  prepare  and 
Ened  Z  °^  p'.^'^*  instability  and  violently  explosive  charactei-.    It  is 

oDtainedby  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  chlorate  of  potash— 

ISi         ^^^-^^^^    %   1^,^104    +    2(KHS04)    +    2C10,    +  H,0. 
potash  Sulphuric  ncid.  Perchlorate  of       Blsulphatc  of       Chloric  per- 

potnsh.  potash.  o.xlde. 

2V9*J'.'i'^l'^'^  ^•''1'^°^  ^^■'^'^  chlorous  and  somewhat  aromatic  smell,  and  sp.  gr. 
fleeom^Zr'  f'^-'i'  ~f  '°  "  ^'^'■y  o^rlosive  liquid.  The  gas  is  grmluaVly 
(leoomposed  into  its  elements  by  exposure  to  light,  and  a  temperature  of  140°  F. 
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causes  it  to  decompose  with  violent  explosion  into  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  oxygen, 

the  volume  of  which  is  one-third  greater  than  that     tl^^^f'^^XtTh;  iiourine  a  little 
Oil  a  small  scale  chloric  peroxide  may  be  Prepared  with  safety  by  pounng  a^^^^^^^^ 
strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  one  or  two  crystals  of  _  chlorate  of  potash  n  a  U^^^ 

™a  .  part  «f       'M"™  t""'^^'-  f™"'""        ^'""'P""""''  °' 

remainder. 

Chloric  peroxide  is  easUy  absorbed  by  water,  and  the  solution  has 
powerM  bleaching  properties.  Combustible  bodies,  such  as  sulphuj  and 
phosphorus,  decompose  the  gas,  as  might  be  expected,  with  great  violence. 
This  powerful  oxidising  action  of  cliloric  peroxide  upon  combustible  sub- 
stances, appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  property  possessed  by  mixtures 
of  such  substances  with  chlorate  of  potash  to  inflame  when  touched  willi 
strong  sulphuric  acid. 

If  a  few  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash  be  thrown  into  a  glass  of  water  (fig.  18^, 
one  or  two  smaU  fragments  of  phosphorus  di-opped  upon  them, 
and  some  strong  sulphuric  acid  poured  down  a  funnel  tube  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glass,  the  chloric  peroxide  will  inflame  the 
phosphorus  with  bright  flashes  of  light  and  slight  detonations 

Powdered  sugar,  mixed  with  chlorate  of  potash,  on  paper  wiU 
burn  brilliantly  when  touched  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  Matches  may  be  prepared  which  inflame  when 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  by  dipping  the  ends  of  sphnters 
of  wood  in  melted  sulphur,  and  when  cool,  tipping  them  with  a 
mLxture  of  5  grains  of  sugar  and  15  grs.  of  chlorate  ot  potasli 
made  into  a  paste  with  4  drops  of  water.  When  dry  they  may 
be  fired  by  dipping  them  into  a  bottle  containing  asbestos  mois- 
tened with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  These  matches,  under  tUe 
names  of  Eupyrion  and  Vesta  matches,  were  used  before  tUe 
inti'oduction  of  phosphorus  into  general  use.  The  Proniethean 
liffht  was  an  ornamental  scented  paper  spill,  one  end  ot  wJiicU 
contained  a  small  glass  bulb  of  sulphui-ic  acid  surrounded  with 
a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar,  which  inflamed  when 
the  end  of  the  spill  was  struck  or  squeezed,  so  as  to  break  .the  bulb  containmg  tne 
sulphuric  acid.  The  paper  was  waxed  in  order  to  make  it  inflame  more  easUy.  i  er- 
cussion  fuses,  &c.,  have  been  often  constructed  upon  a  similar  principle. 

Chloric  peroxide  used  to  be  caUed  hypochloric  acid,  but,  like  nitric 
peroxide,  it  appears  to  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  true  acid,  since, 
in  contact  with  the  alkalies,  it  yields  mixtures  of  chlorites  and  chlorates; 
thus — 


Fig.  185. 


4C10„ 


2K..0  =  K,0.C1P3  +  2KCIO3. 


EurMorine,  the  deep  yellow,  dangerously  explosive  gas  evolved  by  the 
action  of  strong  hydrocliloric  acid  upon  chlorate  of  potash,  appears  to  be 
a  compound  of  anhydrous  chloric  and  chlorous  acids  (2CIJO5.CI2O3)  mixed 
with  free  chlorine. 

116.  adorous  acid  (CLO3)*  is  another  unstable  and  dangerously 
explosive  gas,  obtaiued  by  the  action  of  a  very  gentle  heat  upon  a  mix- 
ture of  tlii-ee  parts  of  arsenious  acid,  four  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  sixteen 
of  diluted  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-24) — 

*  This  gas  occupies  three  times  the  volume  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  instead  of  twice  tliat 
volume,  as  usual. 
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2KCIO3  (Chlorate  of  potash)     +  Wrie  acid)     +     ASjOj,  (Arsenious  add)  — 

2KN0j,  (mrate  of  potash)  +  As^Og  {Arsenic  acid)  +  Cl.fi^  (Chlorous  acid)  +  H.^Q  , 

Chlorous  acid  is  a  deep  yellowisli  green  lieavy  gas  (sp.  gr.  2 -05)  which 
is  absorbed  by  water,  and  decomposed  even  more  easily  than  the  chloric 
peroxide.  It  is  a  weak  acid,  its  salts,  the  chlorites,  being  decomposed 
even  by  carbonic  acid.  A  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  does  not  liquefy 
chlorous  acid,  but  an  intense  cold  condenses  it  to  a  red  liquid,  of  sp.  gr, 
1-33,  which  boUs  at  a  little  above  the  melting-point  of  ice,  and  explodes 
at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature. 

117,  General  revieio  of  the  oxides  of  chlovine. — Several  points  of  resem- 
blance will  have  been  noticed  between  the  series  of  oxides  of  chlorine  and 
those  of  nitrogen,  but  the  former  are  much  less  stable  than  the  latter. 
Chlorous  acid  (Cl^Oa),  lilce  nitrous  acid  (N^Og),  is  a  weak  acid ;  chloric 
peroxide  (CIO2  or  Cipj  is  easily  resolved  by  bases  into  chlorous  and 
chloric  acids,  just  as  nitric  peroxide  or  IST^OJ  is  resolved  into  nitrous 
and  nitric  acids.  The  hydrated  chloric  acid  "(HCIO3)  is  a  powerful  oxi- 
dising agent  like  hydrated  nitric  acid  (HJSTOg),  and  the  chlorates  resemble 
the  nitrates  in  their  solubility  in  water  and  their  oxidising  power.  The 
composition  by  volume  of  those  oxides  of  chlorine  which,  are  known  in 
the  separate  state,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : — 


Fonnula. 

Molecular 

Molecular 

By  Volume. 

Weight. 

Volume. 

CI 

0 

Hypochlorous  acid  . 

ci,o 

87 

2 

2 

1 

Chlorous  acid .    ,  , 

Cl,03 

119 

3 

2 

3 

Chloric  peroxide .  . 

CIO, 

67-5 

2 

1 

2 

Some  chemists  refuse  to  regard  the  hypochlorites  and  chlorites,  as  com- 
posed of  basic  oxides  united  with  hypochlorous  and  chlorous  acids  respec- 
tively, but  consider  them  as  derived  from  (Injpothetical)  hydrated  hypo- 
chlorous acid  (HjO.CL^O  or  HCIO)  and  Qiypotlietical)  hydrated  chlorous 
acid  (H2O.CI2O3  or  HCIOJ,  by  the  substitution  of  metals  for  the  hydrogen 
contained  in  those  compounds.  Thus  hypochlorite  of  lime  (CaO.ClaO) 
would  become  Ca(C10)„  chlorite  of  potash  {K^O.GW.^  would  be  KCIO^. 

Chloeides  op  Carbon. 

118.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  chlorine  has  no  direct  attraction  for 
carbon,  the  two  elements  not  being  known  to  enter  into  direct  combina- 
tion, but  several  chlorides  of  carbon  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  upon  other  compounds  of  carbon.  Thus,  if  Dutch  liquid 
(CjH^Cl^),  produced  by  the  combination  of  olefiant  gas  with  chlorine 
(p,  92),  be  acted  upon  with  an  excess  of  chlorine  in  sunlight,  the  whole 
of  its  hydrogen  is  removed  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  an  equi- 
valent amount  of  chlorine  is  substituted  for  it,  yielding  the  trichloride, 
formerly  called  sesquichloride  of  carbon  (C^Cl^)— 

C.H,C1,  +  CI3  =  C,C1,,  +     4HC1.  . 

Trichloride  of  carbon  is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  with  an  aromatic 
odour  rather  like  that  of  camphor.    It  fuses  at  320°  F.,  and  boils  at  3C0", 
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subUming  unchanged.    It  is  not  dissolved  by  water,  but  is  soluble  in 

alcohol  and  ether.  .  ,  1x1, 

When  the  vapour  of  trichloride  of  carbon  is  passed  tlirough  a  tube 
containing  fragments  of  glass  heated  to  redness  it  is  decomposed  mto 
chlorine  and  a  colourless  liquid,  which  is  the  dicliloride,  formerly  called 
protocUoTide  of  carbon  (C,C1,).  It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  boils  at 
248°  F. ;  is  heavier  than  water  (sp.  gr.  1-5),  which  does  not  dissolve  it, 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  x.  .  -u    -u  a 

By  passing  the  vapour  of  this  dichloride  of  carbon  through  tubes  heated 
to  bright  redness,  it  is  decomposed  into  chlorine  and  monochloride,  for- 
merly caUed  suhcMoride  of  carbon  (C.CIJ,  which  forms  silky  crystals 
almost  free  from  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  m  ether  and 
capable  of  being  subHmed  unchanged  at  a  high  temperature.  It  burns 
in  air  with  a  red  smoky  flame.  ,  /    t  kax 

Tetrachloride  (bichloride)  of  carbon  (CCl,)  has  been  mentioned  (p.  150) 
as  the  final  result  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  marsh-gas  (CHJ  and  upon 
chloroform  (CHCI3).  It  is  easily  obtained  in  large  quantity,  by  passing 
chlorine  (dried  by  passing  through  a  tube  containing  pumice  wetted  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid)  (fig.  186)  through  a  bottle  containing  bisulphide  ot 


Fig.  186. — Preparation  of  bicliloride  of  carbon. 

carbon,  and  afterwards  through  a  porcelain  tube  wrapped  in  sheet  copper, 
and  filled  Avith  fragments  of  broken  porcelain,  maintained  at  a  red  heat 
by  a  charcoal  or  gas  furnace,  and  condensing  the  products  in  a  bottle  sur- 
rounded by  ice.  A  mixture  of  tetrachloride  of  carbon  and  chloride  of 
sulphur  is  thus  obtained — 

CS,   +  Clg  =  CCl,  +  S.,C1,. 

Bisu.„hmeofca..on.         ^^^"^  ^^1^' 

By  shaking  this  mixture  with  solution  of  potash,  the  chloride  of  sulplnir 
is  decomposed  and  dissolved,  whilst  the  tetracliloride  of  carbon  separates 
and  falls  to  the  bottom.  The  upper  layer  having  been  poured  off,  tlie 
tetrachloride  may  be  purified  by  distillation. 

Tetrachloride  of  carbon  is  a  colourless  liquid  much  heavier  than  water 
(sp.  gr.  1"6),  having  a  peculiar  odour,  and  boiling  at  172°  F.  It  may  be 
solidified  at  -  9°  F.  The  tetrachloride  is  insoluble  in  Avater,  but  dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 
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By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  naphtlialine  (Cj„Hg)  Laurent  obtamed,  as 
the  ultimate  result,  a  crystalline  chloride  of  carbon  containing  CmClg,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  chlonciphthalise. 

Jt  wUl  be  noticed  that  each  of  the  compounds  of  chlorine  with  carbon, 
except  the  sesquichloride,  has  its  parallel  in  the  compounds  of  hydrogen 
with  carbon;*  thus — 

Acetylene  C„H„  corresponds  to  monochloride  of  carbon  C2CI2 
defiant  gas  C^H^  „  dicliloride       „  C^Cl^ 

Marsh-gas     CH^  „  tetrachloride    „  CCl^ 

The  history  of  trichloride  of  carbon  affords  an  instructive  instance 
of  the  influence  of  the  molecular  weight  of  a  compound  upon  its  proper- 
ties. By  passing  the  vapour  of  tetrachloride  of  carbon  through  a  tube 
heated  to  dull  redness,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  is  found  by  analysis  to 
contain  precisely  the  same  proportions  of  carbon  and  chlorine  as  the  solid 
trichloride  above  described,  but  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour 
(H  =  l)  is  only  59-25,  which  is  half  that  of  the  vapour  of  solid  tri- 
chloride of  carbon,  showing  that  in  the  liquid  compound  the  same  propor- 
tions of  carbon  vapour  and  chlorine  are  condensed  into  a  volume  twice  as 
large  as  in  the  solid  trichloride,  2  vols,  of  the  vaponr  of  the  liquid 
contaming  1  vol.  imaginary  carbon  vapour,  and  3  vols,  chlorine,  and 
being  represented  by  the  formula  CCI3. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  chlorides  of 
carbon : — 

Chlorides  of  Carbon. 


Molecular 
Formula;. 

Molecular 
Volume. 

Molecular 
Weight. 

Monochloride,  , 

c.ci, 

2? 

95-0 

Bichloride, 

c.ci. 

2 

166-0 

Trichloride  (solid). 

C.Cle 

2 

237-0 

„           (liquid),  . 

CC13 

2 

118-5 

Tetrachloride,  . 

CCl, 

2 

154-0 

119.  OxycMoride  of  carbon,  cliloroearbonic  acid,  or  phosgene  gas  is 
produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide 
and  chlonne  gases  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  (whence  its  last  name), 
1  w  f  ^^^^"^  condenses  to  half  its  volume  of  a  colourless  gas,  con- 
lensable  by  cold,  having  a  very  peculiar  pungent  smell,  and  fuming 
sirongiy  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  decomposing  the  moisture  and  pro- 
ducmg  hydrochlonc  acid ;  CO.  CI,  +  PI„0  =  CO,  -F  2HC1.  It  is  not  a  true 
j7\i  r  ^^^.composed  by  bases,  producing  chlorides  and  carbonates, 
frnr!  fo^^nfi  useful  in  chemical  research  for  removing  hydrogen 

rem  organic  compounds,  and  introducing  carbonic  oxide,  or  its  elements, 
mo  Its  place.    Its  action  on  ammonia  affords  an  example  of  this— 
4(NH,)  +  CO.Cl,  =  COII..N,  +  2(NR,HC1) 

Urea. 


Ilydrocliloi-nto  of 
ammonia. 


a  redTorture^"nU.nnL''''''^''"'''\^^  "''/■"^^^^^  mixed  with  liydrogcn,  mid  imwod  tlnouKl, 

«imila;  circumsUnS^SiX'l^  ""^ 
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in  wlucli  two  molecules  of  NH,  have  heen  decomposed,  two  atoms  of  the 
hydrogen  having  been  removed  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
replaced  by  a  molecule  of  carbonic  oxide. 

120.  Chloride  of  silicon,  unlike  the  chlorides  of  carbon,  maybe  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  siUcon  with  chlorme  at  a  high  temperature;  but  it 
is  best  prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  artificial  sdica 
and  charcoal,  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube  connected  with  a 
receiver  kept  cool  by  a  freezing  mixture.  Neither  carbon  nor  chlorme 
separately  wiU  act  upon  the  silica,  but  when  they  are  employed  together, 
the  carbon  removes  the  oxygen  and  the  chlorme  combines  with  the  sih- 
con-SiO,  +  C,+  Cl,  =  SiCl,  +  2CO.  T.Ko\^y,;,y. 

The  chloride  of  silicon  is  a  colourless  heavy  hquid  (sp.  gr,  1  52)  which 
is  volatile  (boiling  point,  138°  E.),  and  fumes  when  exposed  to  air,  the 
moisture  of  which  decomposes  it,  yielding  hydi-ochloric  and  siLcic  acids— 

SiCl,  +  2H,0       SiO,  +  4HC1. 

Althouo-h  it  has  received  no  practical  appUcation  on  a  large  scale,  the 
chloride  of  siHcon  is  valuable  to  the  chemist  as  a  convenient  source  of 
compounds  of  silicon,  which  could  not  easily  be  procured  from  the  very 
unchangeable  silicic  acid. 

Bypassing  liydrocliloric  acid  over  siUcon  heated  to  redness  a  vei-y  remarkaUe 
Uqufd^s  obtained,  .vhich  is  much  more  volatile  than  the  chloride  of  silicon  (boilmg 
S  108°  F.),  and,  unlike  most  chlorine  compounds,  is  inflammable,  burnmg  with 
a  c^enishflame,  and  producing  silica  and  hydrochloric  acid  It  fumes  strongly  m 
irfand  is  decomposedV  watei°  yielding  hydi-oehlonc  acid,  and  tl^e  -bst^^e^^^^^^ 
Ipukone  The  composition  of  this  liquid  appears  to  be  SisH^Uio,  and  its  producnon 
w^d  be  represented  by  the  equation  Si3  +  10HCl  =  Si3H,Cl,o  +  H„.  Its  decomposi- 
tion by  water  would  be  explained  by  the  equation— 

Si3H,Clio  +  5H2O  =  SiaH.O,  +  lOHGl. 

Leukone. 

The  cliloride  of  horon  (BC\)  is  simUar  in  its  general  character  to  the 
chloride  of  sUicon,  and  is  prepared  by  a  similar  process,  but  it  is  a  gas 
instead  of  a  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

121.  Cldoride  of  nitrogen  is  the  name  usuaUy  given  to  the  very  explo- 
sive compound  before  referred  to  as  being  produced  by  the  action  _ot 
chlorine  on  sal-ammoniac.    Its  composition  is  somewhat  micertain  ;  its 
explosive  character  rendering  its  exact  analysis  very  difficult,  borne 
chemists  regard  it  as  NCI3,  that  is,  ammonia  in  wluch  aU  the  hydrogen 
has  been  displaced  by  clilorine,  whUst  others  believe  it    contain  hydrogen 
regarding  it  as  derived  from  two  molecules  of  ammonia     ■'^r ^f^)'^y 
substitution  of  five  atoms  of  chlorine  for  five  of  hydrogen  (NUj.^liOi.^ 
It  is  a  yeUow,  heavy,  oHy  liquid  (sp.  gr.  1-65),  which  volatihses  easily, 
yielding  a  vapour  of  very  characteristic  odour,  which  affects  the  eyes. 
When  heated  to  about  200°  F.  it  explodes  with  great  violence,  emitting  a 
loud  report  and  a  flash  of  light.    Its  instability  is,  of  course  attributable 
to  the  feeble  attraction  which  holds  its  elements  together;  and  the  violence 
of  the  explosion,  to  the  sudden  expansion  of  a  smaU  volume  ot  the  liquid 
into  a  large  volume  of  nitrogen,  clilorme,  and  perhaps  hydrochloric  acia. 
As  mi"ht  be  expected,  its  explosion  is  at  once  brought  about  by  contact 
with  substances  which  have  an  attraction  for  chlorine,  such  as  phospliorusi 
and  arsenic  :  the  oils  and  fats  cause  its  explosion,  probably  7.  Y*"^  °' 
their  hydrogen ;  oil  of  turpentine  explodes  it  with  greater  certainty  tnau, 
the  fixed  oils.   Alkalies  also  decompose  it  violently ;  whilst  acids,  having, 
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no  action  upon  the  chlorine,  are  not  so  Kable  to  explode  it.  At  160°  F. 
this  substance  has  actually  been  distilled  without  explosion. 

Although  practically  unimportant,  the  violent  explosive  properties  of 
tliis  substance  render  it  so  interesting  that  it  may  be  well  to  give  some 
directions  for  its  safe  preparation. 

Preparation  of  chloride  of  nitrogen. — Dissolve  4  oz.  of  sal-ammoniac  in  48  oz. 
(measured)  of  water,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  at  a  gentle  lieat.    FUter  the  solution,  and 
pour  it  into  a  shallow  leaden  dish  (A,  fig.  187),  previously  cleaned  from  all  gi'ease  by 
boiling  a  little  solution  of  potash  in  it.    Place  in 
the  solution  a  smaller  leaden  dish  (B)  (capacity, 
1^  oz.),  cleaned  in  the  same  way,  and  furnished 
with  a  copper  wire  handle. 

Cut  ofl'  the  neck  of  a  Florence  flask  (by  scratch- 
ing with  a  file,  and  leading  the  crack  round  with 
a  red-hot  iron),  clean  it  by  boiUng  a  little  potash 
in  it,  rinse  it  in  water,  and  attach  it  to  a  string,  so 
that  it  may  be  suspended,  in  an  inverted  position, 
upon  a  stand. 


Fig.  187. 


When  the  temperature  of  the  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  has  fallen  to  nearly  90°  F., 
fill  the  Florence  flask  with  water  in  the  pneumatic  ti'ough,  and  displace  the  water 
by  chlorine,  passed  up  from  a  gas  bottle  free  from  grease.  Close  the  flask  with  a 
watch-glass  placed  under  the  orifice,  and  suspend  it  by  the  string  from  a  stand  (fio-. 
188),  so  that  its  mouth  may  be  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  solution  of 
sal-ammoniac,  and  immediately  over  the 
centre  of  the  small  leaden  dish.  Eemove 
the  watch-glass,  and  let  the  whole  arrange- 
ment be  placed  where  the  explosion  can 
do  no  harm.  The  solution  will  soon  begin 
to  absorb  the  chlorine  and  to  rise  in  the 
flask,  whilst  yellow  oily  globules  form  upon 
its  surface,  occasionally  collecting  into  a 
larger  one,  which  falls  through  the  solution 
into  the  small  leaden  dish.  When  the 
flask  is  nearly  filled  with  the  solution  which 
will  require  about  twenty  minutes,  gently 
raise  the  flask,  from  a  distance,  by  hooking 
the  string  with  a  wire  at  the  end  of  a  long 


Fig.  188. 


stick,  and  allow  the  solution  to  flow  gently  out  of  it  into  the  leaden  dish.  Place 
the  flask  at  a  safe  distance,  lest  there  should  be  any  chloride  of  nitrogen  still  clinging 
to  it.  Examine  the  leaden  dishes  to  see  where  the  oily  globules  have  fallen,  lifting 
out  the  smaller  dish  by  hooking  its  wire  handle  with  a  long  stick.  Explode  the 
globules  from  a  safe  distance  with  a  stick  dipped  in  turpentine.  A  good  explosion 
will  throw  the  solution  up  several  feet,  and  will  raise  a  large  leaden  dish  several 
inches  into  the  air,  indenting  it  deeply  at  the  seat  of  the  explosion. 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  chloride,  when  it  is  not  desired  to  examine  it 
Closely  but  merely  to  witness  the  explosion,  consists  in  acting  upon  sal-ammoniac 
with  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  ;  but  as  this  does  not  succeed  in  a  leaden  vessel, 
ana  must  be  performed  in  glass  or  porcelain,  the  action  should  be  conducted  at  a 
ttistancefrom  the  operator,  lest  he  be  wounded  by  the  fragments  of  the  vessel. 

of  mercury  are  very  finely  powdered,  and  thrown  into  a 
pint  bottle  of  chlorine  together  with  4  oz.  (measured)  of  water.    The  stopper  is 
replaced,  and  the  bottle  well  shaken,  loosening  the  stopper  occasionally, 
M  ong  as  the  chlonne  is  absorbed.    The  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid 
thus  produced  is  filtered  from  the  residual  oxychloride  of  n.ercury,  and 

ri'w^'o'n'''^-^"-'''':^''-^'/"''  (^^S-  ^  1»'"P  "f  sal-ammoniac 

Kl^^  ^f"";'  'l?''™  '^ym'i^  into  the  solution,  and  the  glass  is 
Fhp  In  VI  ■■^'t'-'ition  where  the  explosion  will  do  no  harm.  After 
from?l!.r  i- ?  ^  riMimt^^,  the  chloride  of  nitrogen  may  be  exploded 
uZlZl  fee  )  by  touching  it  witTi  a  stick  dipped  in 

tiirpcntine.    The  glass  will  be  shattered  into  very  small  fragments, 

and  IcathergToveV''  ^'^"''^  "  Protected  by  a  fencing-mask 

122.  Aqua  rofjin.—'nxm  name  has  boon  bestowed  upon  the  mixture  of 
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(1  measure  of)  nitric,  and  (3  measures  of)  liydi-ocliloric  aciii  {miromunahc 
acid)  whicli  is  employed  for  dissolving  gold,  platinum,  and  other  metals 
whicli  are  not  soluble  in  the  separate  acids.  If  a  little  gold  leaf  be  placed 
in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  contained  in  separate  glasses,  the  metal 
will  remain  unaffected  even  on  warming  the  acids,  but  if  the  contents  of 
the  glasses  be  mixed,  the  gold  wiU  be  immediately  dissolved  by  the 
chlorine  which  is  Hberated  in  the  action  of  the  acids  upon  each  other— 

HNO.,  +  3HC1  =  2H,0  +  NOCl,  +  CI. 

^  Cliloronitric  gas. 

The  chloronitric  gas  which  is  formed  does  not  act  upon  the  gold  but  is 
evolved  as  a  red  gas,  condensable  in  a  freezing  mixture  to  a  dark  red 
Hquid.  It  has  a  very  peculiar  odour,  and  is  decomposed  by  contact  mth 
water  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  peroxide— 

NOCl,  +  H,0  =  2HC1  +  NO.,. 

A  simUar,  though  somewhat  less  volatile  substance,  called  chlormiitrous  gas 
and  havmg  the  formula  NOCl,  is  produced  by  mixing  2  volumes  of  nitric 
oxide  with  1  volume  of  clilorine ;  it  condenses  to  a  red  hquid  at  U  ± . ;  it 
is  also  produced  in  small  quantity  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
nitric  acid;  HNO3  +  3HC1  =  2H,0  +  NOCl  +  CI,. 


BEOMINE. 
Br  =  80  parts  by  weiglit. 
123  It  generally  happens  that  elements  between  which  any  strong 
family  lilceness  exists  are  found  associated  in  nature.  This  remark  par- 
ticularly applies  to  the  three  elements— chlorme,  bromine,  and  lodme,  ah 
of  which  are  found  in  sea  water,  though  the  first  predominates  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  others  for  a  long  time  escaped  notice.  Bromine  was 
brought  to  light  in  the  year  1826  by  Balard  in  the  exammation  oiMteru 
which  is  the  liquid  remaining  after  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  some 
other  salts  have  been  made  to  crystaUise  by  evaporating  sea  water,  whicU 
contains  only  about  one  grain  of  bromine  per  gaUon  in  tbe  fomis  0^^ 
bromide  of  magnesium  and  bromide  of  sodium.  It  is  also  extracted  fi  om 
the  waters  of  certain  mineral  springs,  as  those  of  Kreuznach  and  Kissm- 
gen,  which  contain  much  larger  quantities  i^'^™^"*^'  ^1,^'™ 
of  potassium  or  of  sodium  or  magnesium.  During  the  last  few  years, 
much  bromine  has  been  obtained  from  the  mother-liquors  of  the  salt- 
works at  Stassfurth,  and  from  salme  springs  in  the  United  btates. 

In  extracting  the  bromine  from  these  waters,  advantage  is  taken  ot  tne 
circumstance  that  chlorme  is  capable  of  displacing  bromine  li-om  it^ 
combinations  with  the  metals.  After  most  of  the  other  salts,_  sue  1  ab 
chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  wlncii 
are  less  soluble  than  the  bromides,  have  been  separated  from  the  ^\  ater 
by  evaporation  and  crystaUisation,  the  remaining  liquid  is  subjected  to  ine 
action  of  chlorine  gas,  when  it  acquires  an  orange  cdour  due  to  ine 
Ubrtionofthebromiae;KBr  +  CI  =  KCl  +  Br.  Thejoromine  thu^ 
set  free  exists  now  dilfused  through  a  large  volume  of  water  >vh  cJi  can 
not  be  separated  from  it  in  the  usual  way  by  evaporation  because  brommo 
s  itself  very  volatile.  An  ingenious  expedient  is  tlierefore  resorted  to  0 
hSg  the  orange  liquid  briskly  with  ether,  which  has  a  greater  solvent 
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power  for  bromine  than  is  possessed  by  water,  and  therefore  abstracts  it 
IVoni  the  aqueous  sohition ;  since  ether  does  not  mix  to  any  great  extent 
with  water,  it  now  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  forming  a  layer  of  a 
lioautiful  orange  coloiu',  due  to  the  bromine  which  it  holds  in  solution. 
I'his  orange  layer  is  carefully  separated,  and  shaken  with  solution  of 
[lotash,  which  immediately  destroys  the  colour  by  reniovuig  the  bromine, 
leaving  the  ether  to  rise  to  the  surface  in  a  pure  state,  and  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed for  abstracting  the  bromine  from  a  fresh  portion  of  the  water. 
The  action  of  the  bromine  upon  potash  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
(chlorine — ■ 

6KH0  +  Br,  =  5KBr  +  KBrO^  +  3H,0 . 

Bromide  of      Bromate  of 
potassium.  potash. 

After  the  solution  of  potash  has  been  several  times  shaken  with  the 
ethereal  solution  of  bromine,  and  has  become  highly  charged  with  this 
element,  it  is  evaporated  so  as  to  expel  the  water,  leaving  a  solid  residue 
containing  the  bromide  of  potassium  and  bromate  of  potash.  Tliis  saline 
mass  is  strongly  heated  to  decompose  the  bromate  of  potash,  and  convert 
it  into  bromide  of  potassium — KBrOj  =  KBr  +  O3 . 

From  this  salt  the  bromine  is  extracted  by  distilling  it  with  binoxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  potassium  is  oxidised  at  the 
expense  of  the  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  the  bromine  is  liberated  and 
condensed  in  a  receiver  kept  cool  by  iced  water — 

2KBr  +  MnO,  +  2(H,O.S03)  =  K,0.S03  +  MnO.S03  +  2H,0  +  Br, . 

The  aspect  of  the  bromine  so  produced  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
any  other  element,  for  it  distils  over  in  the  liquid  condition,  and  pre- 
serves that  form  at  ordinary  temperatures,  being  the  only  liquid  non- 
metallic  element.  Its  dark  red-brown  colour,  and  the  peculiar  orange 
coloiu:  of  the  vapour  which  it  exhales  continually,  are  also  characteristic  ; 
but,  above  all,  its  extraordinary  and  disagreeable  odour,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name  (jfipS/xos,  a  stench),  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  identity.  The 
odour  has  some  slight  resemblance  to  that  of  chlorine,  but  is  far  more 
intolerable,  often  giving  rise  to  great  pain,  and  sometimes  even  to  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose. 

Liquid  bromine  is  thrice  as  heavy  as  water  (sp.  gr.  2-96),  and  boils  at 
145°  F.,  yielding  a  vapour  5|  times  as  heavy  as  air  (sp.  gr.  5-54).  It 
may  be  frozen  at  -  12°  F.  to  a  brown  crystalline  solid.  It  requires  33 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  is  capable  of  formino-  a 
crystaUine  hydrate  (Br.5H,0)  corresponding  to  hydrate  of  chlorine.  " 

In  Its  bleaching  power,  its  aptitude  for  direct  combination,  and  its 
other  chemical  characters,  it  very  closely  resembles  chlorine— so  closely, 
indeed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish,  in  many  cases,  between  the  com- 
pounds of  chlorine  and  bromine  with  other  substances,  unless  the  elements 
tnemselves  be  isolated.  A  necessary  consequence  of  so  great  a  similarity 
IS,  that  very  little  use  has  been  made  of  bromine,  since  the  far  more  abun- 
dant chlorme  fulfils  nearly  all  the  purposes  to  which  bromine  micrht 
otherwise  be  applied.  In  the  daguerreotype  and  photographic  arts,  how- 
ever, some  .special  applications  of  bromine  have  been  discovered,  and  for 
some  chemical  operations,  such  as  the  determination  of  the  illuminating 
lyflrocarbons  m  coal-gas,  bromine  is  sometimes  preferred  to  chlorine.  It 
'las  also  been  used  in  America  as  a  disinfectant.    The  bromides  of  i)olas- 
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sium  and  ammonium  are  frequently  employed  in  med  erne  ^he  f  om- 
position  of  their  compounds,  chlorine  and  bronnne  exlnh^*  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^Sy 
Hwohromous  add  has  been  obtained  in  solution  by  shaking  oxide  ot 
mercS^fwZ  water  and  bromine.  The  solution  is  very  unstable,  decom- 
Zil^  erpeciaUy  when  heated,  with  liberation  of  bromme  and  formation 
of  TroL^c^ackl  The  action  of  bromine  upon  dduted  solutions  of  the 
alkaSrand  upon  the  alkaline  earths,  produces  bleaching  hqiuds  similar 

''t::^:ZdU^^oT::.  be  prepared  in  a  simdar  manner  to  chloric 
acid,  to  which  it  has  a^great  general  resemblance,  the  bromates  bemg  ako 
similar  to  the  chlorates. 

124.  Hydrohromic  acid  (HBr  =  81  parts  by  weight  =  2  Yols.).-The 
inferiority  of  bromine  to  chlorine  in  chemical  energy  is  well  exetnphfied 
Tits  relations  to  hydrogen,  for  the  vapour  of  bromine  mixed  with  hydro- 
gen wiU  not  explode  under  the  action  of  flame  or  of  the  electric  spark, 
like  the  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  Direct  combination  may, 
however,  be  slowly  induced  by  contact  with  heated  platinum. 

When  it  is  attempted  to  prepare  this  acid  by  distdling  bromide  of 
sodium  or  potassium  with  sulphuric  acid  (as  in  the  preparation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  inferior  stability  of  hydrobromic  acid  is  shown  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  part  of  it,  the  l^jjogen  being  oxidised  by  the  sul^^^^ 
acid,  and  the  bromine  set  free ;  2HBr  +  Kfi  SO,  =  2H,0  +  SO,  +  Br 

If  a  strong  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  be  employed  instead  ot  the 
sulphuric,  pure  hydrobromic  acid  may  be  obtained.  _ 

But  the  most  instructive  method  of  obtaining  hydrobromic  acid  consists 
in  attacking  water  with  bromine  and  phosphorus  simultaneously,  when 
the  phosphorus  takes  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  forming  phosphorous  acid, 
and  the  bromine  combines  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  hydrobromic  acid— 


6H,0 


Br,  +  P, 


6HBr, 


3H,O.P,03 

Hydrated 
phosphorous  acid. 

Probably  bromide  of  phosphorus  (PBr3)  is  formed  as  an  intermediate 

The  exneriment  may  be  made  in  a  W-formed  tube  (fig.  190),  one  bend  of  wliict 
coraLsXSs  of  phosphorus  in  fragments  intermingled  with  glass  moistened 
contams  4U  grams  oi  i     i    ^.^^  ^^^^^a  ^^^.^^^       ^^^^^  ^^^^  contams  240  grains 

of  bromine  (about  one  drachm).  This  limb  of  the  tube 
is  corked,  and  the  other  furnished  with  a  delivery 
tube,  so  that  the  gas  may  be  collected  either  by  down- 
ward displacement  or  over  mercury.  The  bromine  is 
slio-htly  heated,  when  it  distils  over  to  the  moist  phos- 
phorus, and  hydi-obromic  acid  is  evolved.  A  moderate 
heat  should  afterwards  be  applied  to  the  moist  glass, 
to  expel  part  of  the  hydi-obromic  acid  firom  the  water. 

Hydrobromic  acid  is  very  similar  to  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  it  Uquefies  at  -  92°  P.,  and  has 
been  solidified  by  a  still  lower  temperature, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Like  that  gas  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  solution  acts  upon  metals  and  their  oxides  in  the  same  manner  as 
hydrochloric  acid.  Chlorine  removes  the  hydrogen  from  hydrobromic 
acid,  liberating  bromine,  which  it  converts  into  chloride  of  bromim  H 

"HZtldtor^Lgen  has  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromide  of 


Pig.  190. — Preparation  of 
hydrobromic  acid. 
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potassium  upon  chloride  of  nitrogen,  which  it  resembles  in  general 
cliaracter  and  explosive  properties. 

Chloride  of  bromine  is  a  very  volatile  yellow  liquid  of  pungent  odour. 
Its  composition  is  not  certainly  known.  That  chloritie  should  unite 
directly  with  bromine,  which  it  so  much  resembles  in  chemical  character, 
illustrates  its  gi'eat  tendency  to  direct  chemical  combination. 


IODINE. 
I  =  127  parts  by  weight. 

125,  Iodine  is  contained  in  sea  water  in  even  smaller  quantity  than 
bromine,  but  the  iodide  of  sodium  appears  to  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
necessary  food  of  certain  varieties  of  sea-weed,  which  extract  it  from  the 
sea-water,  and  concentrate  it  in  their  tissues.  The  ash  remaining  after 
sea-weed  has  been  burnt  was  long  used,  under  the  name  of  kelp,  in  soap- 
making,  because  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda ; 
and  in  the  year  1811,  Courtois,  a  soap-boiler  of  Paris,  being  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  soda  from  kelp,  obtained  from  the  waste  liquors  a 
substance  which  possessed  properties  different  from  those  of  any  form  of 
matter  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He  transferred  it  to  a  French 
chemist,  Clement,  who  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  really  a  new  substance, 
and  Gay-Lussac  and  Davy  having  examined  it  still  more  closely,  it  took 
its  raiik  among  the  non-metallic  elementary  substances,  under  the  name 
of  iodine  (tai8?j?,  violet-coloured),  conferred  upon  it  in  allusion  to  the 
magnificent  violet  colour  of  its  vapour. 

This  history  of  the  discovery  of  iodine  affords  a  very  instructive  example 
of  the  advantage  of  training  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  to  habits  of 
accurate  observation,  and,  if  possible,  of  accurate  chemical  observation ; 
for  had  Courtois  passed  over  this  new  substance  as  accidental,  or  of  no 
consequence,  the  community  would  have  lost,  at  least  for  some  time,  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  discovery  of  iodine. 

Tor  some  years  the  new  element  was  only  known  as  a  chemical 
curiosity,  but  an  unexpected  demand  for  it  at  length  arose  on  the  part  of 
the  physician,  for  it  had  been  found  that  the  efBcacy  of  the  ashes  of 
sponge,  which  had  long  been  used  in  some  particular  maladies,  was  due 
to  the  small  quantity  of  iodine  which  they  contained,  and  it  was,  of  course, 
thought  desirable  to  place  this  remedy  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  a  purer  form  than  the  ash  of  sponge,  where  it  is  associated  with 
very  large  quantities  of  various  saline  substances.  Much  more  recently 
the  demand  for  this  element  has  greatly  increased,  on  account  of  its  employ- 
ment m  photography,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  produced 
irom  kelp,  the  collection  and  burning  of  which  affords  occupation  to  the 
very  poor  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
WHO  would  othenvise  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  when  soda  began  to 
De  manufactured  from  common  salt,  and  the  demand  for  kelp  as  the  source 
01  that  alkali  had  ceased.  The  sea-weed  is  spread  out  to  dry,  and  burnt 
m  snallow  pits  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  for  the  iodide  of  sodium 
18  converted  mto  vapour  and  lost  if  the  temperature  be  very  high.*  The 
asn.  Winch  13  left  in  a  half-fused  state,  is  broken  into  fragments  and 
oreated  with  hot  water,  which  dissolves  about  half  of  it,  Icavmg  a  residue, 
consistmg  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  sand,  &c.  The  whole  of  the 
TIic  sea-weed  is  often  only  charred  and  not  incinerated,  so  as  to  avoid  loss  of  iodine. 
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iodide  of  sodium  is  contained  in  the  portion  dissolved  by  the  water,  but  is 
mixed  with  much  larger  quantities  of  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda 
chloride  of  potassium,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  sulphide  of  sodium  A 
portion  of  the  water  is  expeUed  by  evaporation,  when  the  sulphate  of 
^  soda,  carbonate  oi  soda,  and 

chloride  of  potassium,  being 
far  less  soluble  than  the 
iodide  of  sodium,  crystal- 
lise out.    In  order  to  de- 
compose the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  and  the  sulphide  of 
sodium,  the  liquid  is  mixed 
with  an  eighth  of  its  bulk 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  de- 
composes these  salts,  evolv- 
ing sulphurous  and  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  vnth.  de- 
position  of  sulphur,  and 
forming  sulphate  of  soda, 
which  is  deposited  in  crys- 
tals.   The  liquor  thus  pre- 
pared is  next  mixed  with 
binoxide  of  manganese,  and  heated  in  a  leaden  retort  (fig  191),  placed  in 
a  sand-bath,  when  the  iodine  is  evolved  as  a  magnxacent  purple  vapour, 
which  condenses  in  the  globular  glass  receivers  m  the  form  of  dark  grey 
scales  with  metaUic  lustre,  and  having  considerable  resemblance  to  black 
lead.    The  liberation  of  the  iodine  is  explained  by  the  following  equa- 
tion— 

2NaI  +  MnO,  H-  2(H,O.S03)  =  Na,0-S03  +  MnO.S03  +  2H,0  + 1, . 
The  distniation  is  conducted  at  a  temperature  below  212°  to  avoid  the 
liberation  of  chlorine  from  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  chloride  of  iodine. 

Several  processes  have  -been  devised  to  render  the  extraction  of  the  iodine  from  the 
coSrK^^^^^^^^^  of  kelp  easier  and  moi.  economical.  The  most  in™g  ,s 
very  simHar  to  that  employed  for  separating  bromine  (p.  172).  The  odine  is 
Hbe^ra  ed  by  chlorine,  and  extracted  from  the  lianid  by  shaking  itj.^tj^.^enzole^^^^^^ 
treatiuc'  the  benzole  with  solution  of  potash,  the  iodine  is  converted  into  a  mixtuie 
of  Se  of  potassium  and  iodate  of  potash,  from  which  the  lodme  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

6KH0  +  I«    =    5KI  ^■  KIO3  +  3H,0 

L. 


Fig.  191.  — Extraction  of  iodine. 


5KI  +  KIO3  +  6HC1  =  6KC1  +  3H,0 


+ 


The  features  of  this  element  ai-e  extremely  well  marked ;  its  metaUic 
lustre  and  peculiar  odour  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  aU  others,  arid 
the  effect  of  heat  upon  it  is  very  strilcing,  in  first  easily  fusing  it  (at  225 
F)  and  afterwards  converting  it  (boiling  point,  347°  F.)  into  the  most 
exquisitely  purple  vapour,  which  is  nearly  nine  times  as  heavy  as  au-  (sp. 
m-  8-72)  and  condenses  upon  a  cool  surface  in  shining  scales.  It  stains 
the  skin  intensely  brown  if  handled.    The  specific  gravity  of  solid  lodme 

is  4"95.  •     •  A' 

When  iodine  is  shaken  with  cold  water  a  very  small  quantity  is  dis- 
solved forming  a  Hght  brown  solution,  which  decomposes  slowly  at  tlie 
ordinary  temperature,  the  iodine  combining  with  the  hydrogen  ol  tiie 
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water.    Hot  water  dissolves  a  larger  quantity,  but  alcohol  is  one  of  the 
best  solvents  for  iodine,  producing  a  dark  red-brown  solution  (tincture  of 
iodine)  from  which  part  of  the  iodine  may  be  precipitated  by  adding 
water.    A  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  also  dissolves  iodine  freely 
Eenzole  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  dissolve  it  abundantly,  producing  fine 
violet-red  solutions,  which  deposit  the  iodine,  if  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  in  minute  rhombic  octahedral  crystals  aggi-egated  into  very 
beautiful  fern-like  forms.    If  an  extremely  weak  aqueous  solution  ot 
lodme  be  shaken  with  a  little  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  latter  will  remove 
the  iodine  from  the  solution,  and  on  standing,  will  faU  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hquid,  having  a  beautiful  violet  colour.    Bj  dissolving  a  large  quan- 
tity of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  is 
perfectly  opaque  to  rays  of  light,  though  it  allows  heat-rays  to  pass  freely, 
and  IS,  therefore,  of  great  value  in  physical  experiments.    A  solution  of 
lodme  in  bichloride  of  carbon  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Existing,  as  iodine  does,  in  very  minute  quantity  in  the  water  from 
various  natural  sources,  it  would  often  be  overlooked  if  the  chemical 
analyst  did  not  happen  to  possess  a  test  of  the  most  delicate  description 
for  it.  ^ 

Iodine,  in  the  uncombined  state,  dyes  starch  of  a  beautiful  blue  coloui- 
as  may  be  proved  by  heating  a  grain  or  two  of  the  element  with  water' 
and  adding  to  the  solution  a  little  thin  starch  (seep.  53),  or  by  placino'  a 
minute  fragment  of  iodine  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  suspending  in  it  a 
piece  of  paper  dipped  in  thin  starch.    This  test,  however,  though  sensi- 
tive to  the  smallest  quantity  of  free  iodine,  gives  no  indication  whatever 
with  lodme  m  combmation,  as  it  always  exists  in  nature  ;  in  order,  there- 
lore,  to  test  for  iodine,  a  little  starch-paste  is  added  to  the  suspected 
hqmd,  and  then  a  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  chlorine,  which  wiU  set  free 
the  lodme,  and  cause  the  production  of  the  blue  colour.  Characters 
written  on  paper  wi-th  a  brush  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium 
and  starch,  are  brought  out  in  blue  by  pouring  a  little  chlorine-gas  upon 
them.  _  It  is  necessary,  however,  carefully  to  avoid  adding  too  much  chlo- 
rine, since  it  would  immediately  destroy  the  colour  of  the  iodised  starch 
iUiiaiies  also  bleach  it,  and  the  colour  of  a  mixture  of  the  iodised  starch 
with  water  is  removed  by  heating,  but  returns  in  great  measure  when  the 
solution  cools. 

Though  very  closely  connected  with  chlorine  and  bromine  in  its  gene- 
ral chemical  relations,  there  are  several  points  in  the  history  of  iodine  which 
cause  it  to  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  by  the  side  of  these  elements  The 
attraction  which  binds  it  to  hydrogen  and  the  metals  is  certainly  weaker 
than  that  exerted  by  chlorine  and  bromine,  so  that  either  of  these  is  cap- 
ZLf  }^  'compounds,  and  its  bleaching  properties  are 

very  teeble.  On  the  other  hand,  it  exhibits  a  more  powerful  tendency  to 
tWwv  """^^v"'-  ^°^^«ili"g  ^tric  acid  converts  it  into  iodic  acid  (LOJ, 
though  this  oxidismg  agent  would  not  affect  chlorine  or  bromine. 

coloun'  ""^ilTSZ^^  of  iodine  with  the  metals  are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful 
and  chioride  of  r"'"^'  P^'i^^ced  by  mixing  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium 

of  ioSrof  T,ota?,1n^7'  ^^'T  %''"««<!?'-let  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess 
i  luume  ot  potassium  to  a  colourless  soliition. 

iomA  ZhSLfnTT^  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  and  chied,  it  will  be 
and  sublL  '   ^  in^  test-tube,  that  it  acquires  a  fine  yellow  colour 

niK  S   "J°  '^'"T''^°TT.7r*^'''  '"'"'^^^  '■°^»'"«  the  original  red  colour  when 
iodide  berorript  fan       u  .  I,  *      spread  upon  paper  and  gently  heated,  the  scarlet 
awe  becomes  yellow,  but  the  red  colour  returns  on  rubbing  it  with  the  thutnb- 
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nail.    These  changes  of  colour  -  attended  hy  an  alterat^n  in -y^^^^form.^^^^ 

i.??  irU..  .ut  the  colour  is  not 

^t^ll  of  has  a  hnght  ^f^^^ S^^^^^^^^^ 
of  potassium  with  a  ^  little  hydrochloric  acid),  forming  a  colour- 

toiling  with  water  (espeaa  1)  "'^^  ^  -l^^i  ...y^taH  in  yery  brilliant  golden  scales 
less  solution,  from  which  ^1"^  lo  k  e  oi  j        precipitate  when  nitrate  of  silver 

on  cooling,   Io<Mdc  ''^^  ^^J/'^?  ^     The  bromkle  and  chloride  of  sUver  would  form 
is  added  to  iodide  of  potassium, 
white  precipitates. 

.    ^  f  in^hiP  — Althou"h  tlie  compoTind  1^0,  corresponding  to 

.  ^''i  i^'^^facfd  fs  believed  to  exist,  it  has  never  yet  been  obtained  m 
bypocUorous  acid  IS  believe  ,       .^^^^  .^^.^  ^^^^  ^j^^ 

'^lokic  aacZ  -It  is  most  easily  prepared  by  boiling  iodine  ^tb  tbe 
lo^^^l  ^<^^^-  long-necked  flask,  wben  it  is  dissolved  m  the 

tmT  oSLTcid  li"b  is  left^on  evaporating  tbe  nitric  acid,  as  a  -bite 
form  ot  iodic  ^la  w  dissolving  in  water  and  crystallismg, 

Xen  tbetdiTacid  to  wbite^exagonal^tables,^^^^^^^  bave  tbe  con. 
wlieri  tiie  loa  Heated  to  266°  F.,  tbey  become  H.p.I,05,  an^ 

^^t^^f:li'^^ti  tb?:ater  is  expeUed,  leaving  anbydrous  iodic  acid 

^iwi/and  br'mifacids^^^I^^^^  solution  first  reddens  litmus  paper,  and 
easuy  bu  oxidising  action  upon  combustible  bodies,    i bey  are 

three  — s  °(       « -J  ^"iqTk  Jn"3L^^^ 
lZ:tZ^^T^^^J^^^^  »"»ic  aSd  tannic  acid. 

«»i  is  otoin.d  from  .he  W^^^^^^ 

S?«f=erirJ— 
iodic  acid  into  periodic  acid — 

Na,O.I,0,  +  3Na,0  +  CI,  =  2Na,0.I,0    +  4NaCl. 
^      *   °  ^  Basic  penodnte  of 

sodn. 

This  periodate  of  soda  is  deposited,  being  sparingly  soluble  in  ^^^^ter  a  most 
unusual  circumstance  with  salts  of  soda.  By  dissolving  it  in  ^^^^^  ^i^'^N^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
nitrate  of  silver,  a  basic  periodate  of  silver  is  obtained,  which  is  yellow  when  precipi 
tated  from  cold,  and  red  from  hot  solutions— 

2Na,0.I,0,  +  4(AgN0,)  =  2Ag,0.L0,  +  4(NaN0,). 
a  Basic  periodate  of     Nilmte  of  soda. 


silver. 


in  crystals — 

2Ag,0.1A  +  H.,O.N,0,  =  Ag.,O.I,,0,  +  Ag.,O.N,0,  +  11./)  • 
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When  neutral  periodate  of  silver  is  boiled  with  water,  it  amin  yields  the  iiisolnl,l<. 
basic  periodate  of  silver,  and  hydrated  periodic  acid  is  fUudIn  the  solution- 

2(Ag,0.I,0,)  +  fl,0  =  2Ag„0.I0j  +  HjO.IjOj. 

On  evaporating  the  solution,  the  hydrated  periodic  acid  is  dejiosited  in  prismatic 
crystals  having  the  composition  II,0.L0,.4Aq, which  lose  their  4ater  at  about  320° 
i*.,  una  are  decomposed  into  iodic  acid  and  oxygen  at  400°  F.  The  solution  of 
periodic  acid,  of  course,  exhibits  oxidising  properties. 

The  ^«riorfafc5  are  remarkable  for  their  sparing  solubility  in  water  ;  they  are  easily 

remarked,  in^the  abovl 

account  ol  the  preparation  of  periodic  acid,  that  this  acid  exhibits  a  great  tendency 
to  the  formation  ot  basic  salts,  whilst  iodic  acid  is  remarkable  for  its  acid  salts. 

127.  Hydriodic  acid  (HI  :=  128  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols  )  —Iodine 
vapour  combmes  with  hydrogen,  under  the  influence  of  heated  platinum, 
to  form  hydriodic  acid  gas.  The  gas  is  best  prepared  by  decomposing 
water  Avith  lodme  m  the  presence  of  phosphorus,  so  as  to  produce  hydri- 
odic acid  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  allowed  to  act  upon  iodide  of 
potassium  m  order  to  produce  more  hydriodic  acid— 


8H,0 
4KI 


+ 


Ijo  +  Po  =  JOHI  +  SH^O.P.O^and 
3H.,0.P,0,       4HI  +  2i,0.K0.Pp, 

Phosphate  of  potash. 


ffif  !qfr^^HVn,?''^'°^P°.*''T"'       dissolved  in  50  grains  of  water  in  a  retort 
if  BWnLt       ^'f'"!.' ''^"^  ""^^'^  '  ^^-^en  this  has  dissolved,  10  grains 
ot  phosphorus  are  introduced,  and  the  mixture 
ieated  very  gradually,  the  gas  being  coUected 
by  downward  displacement  in  stoppered  bottles 
which  must  be  placed  in  readiness,  as  the  eas 
comes  off  very  rapidly.    These  quantities  will 
fiU  four  pint  bottles  with  the  gas. 


Pig.  192.— Preparation  of  hydi-iodic 
acid. 


Hydriodic  acid  gas  is  very  similar  in 
its  properties  to  hydrochloric  and  hydro- 
bromic  acids,  fuming  strongly  in  moist 
air,  very  readily  absorbed  by  water,  lique- 
fied only  under  strong  pressure,  and  soli- 
dified by  extreme  cold.    It  is  much 
heavier,  its  specific  gravity  being  4-44. 
If  a  bottle  of  hydriodic  acid  gas  be  placed  in  contact  with  a  bottle 
containing  chlorine  or  bromine  vapom-  diluted  with  air  (fig.  149) 
It  wiU  be  instantly  decomposed,  with  separation  of  the  beautiful  violet 
vapour  01  lodme. 

hJil  "^"^""T""!  °^  hydriodic  acid  is  most  conveniently  prepared 

DPnSS  I  Jydrosulphurix;  acid  gas  through  water  in  which  iodine  is  sus- 
ind  ibo  T  t-  '  r  +  ^'  separated  sulphur  being  filtered  off, 
Sohit  on  nf  ^  boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
brlt  lfl  ^^^^""^^^  ^^'^  f^^ffei-s  gi-eatly  from  hydrochloric  and  hydro- 
oSed  1  l'- \  ""^  decomposed  by  exposure  to  air,  its  hydrogen  being 
it  brown  separated,  which  dissolves  in  the  liquid  and  rendeil 

oxveJnrptf"?i.f  ^^'i'  ^^y-i^ogen  of  hydriodic  acid  to  combine  with 

SnverfS'^'  ?  /T'^  f  ^^^^^^^^-^l  '•^'^'"^'■"^^  It  is  even  capable 

converting  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  into  hydrosulphuric  acid- 

H,0.S03  +  8HI  =  H,S  -^-  41-1,0  +  I,, 

aci?wI^",'T^''^^"^  potassium  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
iiyrlrosuiphunc  acid  is  evolv(3(l  in  considerable  quantity. 
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The  action  of  liydriodic  acid  upon  the  metals  and  their  oxides  is  gene- 
rally simUar  to  that  of  the  other  hydrogen  acids.        .....  ..^^  ^-^^ 

men  potassium  is  heated  in  a  measured  volume  of  hydnodic  acid  the 
iodine  is  Jemoved,  and  the  l^jdrogen  , occupies  half  th^^^^^^ 
Hence  1  volume  of  hydrogen  is  combmed  with  1  volume  ot  lodme  vapoui 

'^Lihe^'Xil'^^^^^^^^^  capable  of  displacing  hydi^ogen 

from  manTor^Lc  compoundi  and  of  taking  its  place,  hut  its  action  in 
iiom  many  organic  oui^P  circumstance  that  the  organic  com- 

"^^Sr^^^  ge-aSy  much  less  volatile,  and  therefore 
SSfmanaiahle  than  those  of  chlorine  and  bromine,  leads  to  the  exten- 
Sv  employment  of  this  element  in  researches  upon  orgamc  substances. 

With  olefiant  gas,  iodine  forms  a  crystalhne  solid  compound  (C,H  I,) 
corie  ponding  to  Dutch  liquid  (p.  92),  and  from  this  compo-d  a  yeUow 
unstable  aromatic  liquid  has  been  obtained,  which  is  beheved  to  be  an 
iodide  of  carbon. 

1  28  Iodide  of  nitroge^i.— The  action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  lodme 
npofammtit  L^^^^  the  difference  in  their  attraction  for  hydro^^^^^ 
for  whHst  chlorme  and  bromine,  acting  upon  ammonia,  cause  the  libem^ 
tion  of  a  certain  amount  of  nitrogen,  iodine  simply 

the  hydrogen,  and  itseK  fills  up  the  vacancies  thus  occasioned  no  mtrogen 
beLg  liberated,  NH3  +  I,  =  NHI,  -f  2HI;  the  hydriodic  acid  husformed 
combining  with  more  ammonia  to  form  hydriodate  of  ammonia.  _ 

To  prepare  the  iodide  of  nitroge.,  20  grains  of  iodine  are  ^^^f^^P"^^^^^,^^,^ 
morta?  and  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  f ^J^^^f  ^„*^°"fl,,^^^^^^  S^rogen  is 
is  covered  with  a  glass  pla  e,  and  after  about  half  ^^J^^'^^  ^^^wed  to  drail  and 

«  fn  hydriodate  of 


ammonia.  .-,11  4-  ^^n-r. 

The  iodide  is  a  black  powder,  which  explodes  with  a  1°^^  ^'^P^^^^^^f;^',^ 
when  touched  with  a  feather,  emitting  fumes  of  hydxiodic  acid  and  purple 
vapour  of  iodine  ;  its  explosion  is  probably  represented  by  the  equation  - 

=  iSl  +  HI  +  I, 

its  violence  being  accounted  for  by  the  sudden  evolution  of  a  l^^g^  vo^^^^^^ 
of  -as  and  vapour  from  a  smaU  volume  of  sohd.  Even  when  aUowed  to 
falf  from  the  height  of  a  few  feet  upon  the  surface  of  water,  it  explodes  it 
perfectly  dry.    In  the  moist  state  it  slowly  undergoes  decomposition. 

129.  Iodine  forms  two  compounds  with  chlorine,  the  protocMoride  of 
iodine  (ICl)  and  the  terchloride  (IGl,).    The  former  is 

liquid  of  irritatmg  odour,  obtained  by  distiHing  1  part  of  lodme  with  4 
parts  of  chlorate  of  potash.  j    „j  „riipn 

The  terchloride  forms  fine  red  needle-like  crystals,  and  is  produced  wnen 
iodine  is  acted  upon  with  an  excess  of  chlorine.  Bromides  of  wdme  Jiave 
also  been  obtained,  but  their  composition  is  not  well  known. 

130.  Iodide  of  potassium  (KI  =  166  parts  by  weight).  This  salt  is 
the  most  useful  compound  of  iodine,  bemg  largely  employed  in  meclicine 
and  in  photography.  It  is  generaUy  prepared  by  decomposmg  iodide  01 
iron  with  carbonate  of  potash.  i    •  „  twn 

The  iodide  of  iron  (also  a  useful  medicine)  is  made  by  placing  two 
parts  of  iodine  in  contact  with  one  part  of  iron  filings  and  ten  P^rts  01 
water.  The  iodine  combines  with  part  of  the  iron,  evolvmg  consideraoie 
heat,  and  producing  the  iodide  of  iron  (FelO- 
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The  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  excess  of  iron,  and  one-third  of  the 
weight  of  iodine  previously  employed  is  dissolved  in  it.  In  this  way,  two- 
thirds  of  tlie  iodide  of  iron  are  converted  into  per-iodide  (FeJ.),  so'  that 
the  solution  contains  a  mixture  of  one  molecule  of  the  iodide  (Fel.,)  and 
one  of  the  per-iodide  (FeJ^).  It  is  now  boiled,  and  carbonate  of  potash 
is  gradually  added  as  long  as  it  causes  a  dark  green  precipitate  of  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron — 

Fel,  +  FeJ,  +  4([C,0.C0,)  =  SKI  +  FeO.Fo.Oa  +  ^CO, 

the  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  with  effervescence,  and  if  the  solution  be 
filtered  and  evaporated,  it  deposits  beautiful  cubical  (or  sometimes  octa- 
hedral) crystals,  which  are  generally  milk-white  and  opaque,  but  occa- 
sionaEy  quite  transparent.  Pure  iodide  of  potassium  remains  dry  in 
ordinary  air,  but  if  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash  is  employed  in  its 

r  preparation,  the  crystals  retain  some  of  that  salt  and  become  damp  when 
exposed  to  air.    The  iodide  of  potassium  dissolves  easily  in  water  and 

L     alcohol.    If  the  solution  be  jDure,  it  does  not  become  coloured  when  mixed 

■  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  if  any  iodate  of  potash  be  present  in 
it,  a  brownish  colour  will  be  produced,  due  to  iodine  liberated  in  the 

L     action  of  the  iodic  acid  upon  the  hydriodic  acid ;  I.fi^  +  1 OHI  =  I^^  -i-  SH^O. 

r  The  iodate  of  potash  is  liable  to  be  present  in  those  specimens  which  are 
prepared  by  dissolving  iodine  in  potash,  to  obtain  a  mixture  of  iodide  of 

L     potassium  and  iodate  of  potash  (see  p.  176),  the  latter  salt  being  after- 

f     wards  decomposed  by  heat. 


FLUOEINE. 

F  =  19  parts  by  weight. 

131.  The  most  ornamental  mineral  substance  occurring  in  any  abun- 
dance in  this  country  is  kno\ra  as  Jitior  sjxir  or  Derbyshire  spar  (fluoride 
of  calcium),  and  is  found  with  several  beautiful  shades  of  colour — blue, 
purple,  violet,  or  green,  and  sometimes  perfectly  colourless,  either  in  large 
masses,  or  in  crystals,  which  have  the  form  of  a  cube  or  of  some  solid 
derived  from  it.  The  use  of  this  mineral  as  a  flux  in  smelting  ores  dates 
from  a  very  remote  period,  and  from  this  use  the  name  fluor  appears  to 
nave  been  originally  derived,  but  we  have  no  record  of  its  chemical  ex- 
ammation  till  about  a  century  since,  when  Margraf  found  his  glass  retort 
powerfully  corroded  in  distilling  this  mineralVith  sulphuric  acid,  and 
ocheele  soon  after  announced  that  it  contained  lime  aud  fltioric  add  ■  but 
though  this  chemist  had  faUen  into  the 
error  to  which  analysts  are  continually 
liable,  of  mistaking  products  for  educts, 
his  experiments,  as  they  were  afterwards 
perfected  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thdnard, 
deserve  particular  consideration. 

132.  nijdrofluoric  acid — (HF  =  20 
parts  by  weight).— If  powdered  fluor  spar 
be  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  oil  of 
yitnol,  and  heated  in  a  leaden  retort 
(%'•  103),  the  neck  of  which  iits  tightly 
I'lto  a  leaden  condensing-tubc,  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  ico  and  salt,  a 
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colourless  liquid  distils  over,  and  the  residue  in  tlie  retort  is  found  to 
consist  of  sulphate  of  lime—* 

CaF    +  H,0.S03  =  CaO.SO,    +  J^J- . 

v^cix  2    7    -^2  Hydrofluonc 
Fluoride  of  Sulphate  of  lime.        '  ^^q^ 

calcium. 

The  colourless  liquid  (hydrofluoric  acid)  possesses  most  remarkable  pro- 
xies Fis  powerful  y  acid,  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  and  has  a  most 
perties        ^  pow        J       '  .     ^      ^^^^  ^-^^  1  uicl  begins  to 

Z^^ln  ^^'oT^'^^^^^^^  and  is  soon  entirely  dissi- 

mteT  n  vapou?  (boiling  point,  60°  F.)  Should  the  operator  have  the  mis- 
Fotfne  toTowi  drop'to^all  upon  his  hand,  it  ^iU  p-^-e  a  ve^ 
ful  sore,  even  its  vapoui-  producmg  pam  under  the  finger  ^^ails.  its 
a  tiSn  for  water  is  so  great,  that  the  acid  hisses  hke  ^^d-hot  in)n  when 
lorou-ht  in  contact  with  it.    But  its  most  surprismg  property  is  that  ot 
raSlv  corroding  glass,  which  has  abeady  been  aUuded  to  as  noticed  by 
Ma  g  af    Experiment' soon  proved  that  great  analogy  existed  between 
the  properties  of  this  new  acid  and  those  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  and 
Wre  was  led  to  institute  a  comparison  between  them  which  caused 
him  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  acid  was  a  hydrogen  acid,  containing  a 
new  salt  radical  which  he  named  fluorme  ;  the  name  of  the  acid  was  then 
pliaTicTPfl  from  fluoric  to  hydrofluoric  acid.  . 

Ss  liquS  has  since  been  proved  to  be  a  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
in  water,  for  if  it  be  distiUed  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  wluch 
retains  the  water,  it  evolves  hydrofluoric  acid  gas,  ^^^-^^^  ^f^^^^^^J^l^^' 
chloric  acid  gas  in  fuming  strongly  on  contact  with  moist  au-,  and  being 
eagerly  absorbed  by  water,  but  has  a  far  more  pungent  odour,  ihe  per- 
fectlv  drv  gas  has  very  little  action  upon  glass.         ,    ,   ^    ^  , 

Pure  hydrofluoric  acid  is  prepared  by  heating  dry  hydrofluate  ofpotas- 
mm  (KF  HF)  to  redness  in  a  platinum  apparatus.  It  is  then  obtamea 
as  a  colourless  liquid  which  boils  at  67°  F.  and  has  the  specific  gravity 
0-988  at  55°  F  The  pure  acid  scarcely  affects  metals,  excepting  potas- 
sium and  sodium.  It  corrodes  glass,  however,  rapidly,  though  its  vapour 
has  little  action  on  glass  unless  moisture  is  present.  _  It  combines  eagerly 
with  anhydrous  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  with  great  evolution  ot 
heat,  a  circumstance  in  which  it  resembles  water,  and  _  differs  altogether 
from  its  more  obvious  analogue,  hydrocliloric  acid.  It  is  also  ^und  that 
it  combmes  energeticaUy  with  the  fluorides  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
precisely  as  water  combines  with  the  oxides  of  those  metals,  whilst  notlimg 
of  the  kind  is  noticed  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid.  _ 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid,^in  its  concen- 
trated form,  is  not  so  heavy  as  a  somewhat  weaker  acid.  Thus,  the  acia 
of  sp.  gr.  1-06  acquii-es  the  sp.  gr.  1-15  on  addition  of  a  little  water,  but 
on  adding  more  water  its  sp.  gr.  is  again  reduced.  It  would  hence  appear 
that  the  acid  of  M5  is  a  definite  hydi-ate  of  hydrofluoric  acid  ;  its  com- 
position corresponds  to  HF.SH^O.  It  distUs  unchanged  at  248  i>. 
The  solution  is  generally  kept  in  bottles  made  of  gutta-percha. 

The  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  upon  metals  and  their  oxides  resembles 
that  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  aU  ordinary  metals  except  gold, 
platinum,  silver,  mercury,  and  lead.  Strange  to  say,  it  has  but  little 
action  on  magnesium. 

.  The  mineral kryolite (fluoride  of  aluminum  and  sodium)  maybe  '"i^*J„ 
tuted  for  fluov  spar,  being  more  easily  obtained  in  a  pure  state.  For  preparing  the  acid  on 
a  large  scale,  iron  I'etorts  are  employed. 
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The  property  -wliicli  renders  this  acid  so  useful  to  the  chemist  is  its 
power  of  dissolving  silica  even  in  its  most  refractory  form.  When  sand 
or  flint  reduced  to  powder  is  digested  in  a  leaden  or  platinum  vessel  with 
hydrofluoric  acid,  it  is  gradually  dissolved,  and  if  the  solution  he  evapo- 
rated, the  Avhole  of  the  silica  will  he  found  to  have  disappeared  in  the 
form  of  gaseous  fluoride  of  sihcon;  8iO,  +  4HE  =  SiF^  +  21I.fi.  If 
the  silicic  acid  he  comhined  with  a  hase,  the  metal  will  he  left  as  a  fluo- 
ride, decomposahle  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  This  renders 
hydrofluoric  acid  a  most  valuable  agent  in  the  analysis  of  the  numerous 
mineral  silicates  wliich  resist  the  action  of  other  acids. 

The  corrosion  of  glass  by  hydrofluoric  acid  is  now  easily  explained. 
Orchuary  glass  consists  of  silicate  of  soda  or  potash  combined  with  silicate 
of  lime  or  oxide  of  lead.  The  hycbofluoric  acid  attacks  and  removes  the 
silica,  and  thus  eats  its  way  into  the  glass. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  tlie  action  of  this  acid  upon  glass,  a  glass  plate  is  warmed 
sufficiently  to  melt  wax,  a  piece  of  wliich  is  then  rubbed  over  it,  until  the  glass  is 
covered  with  a  thin  and  pretty  uniform  coating.  Upon  this  a  word  or  drawing  may 
be  engraved  with  a  sharp  point  so  that  the  lines  shall  expose  the  glass.  A  mixture 
of  powdered  fluor  spar  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  then  poured  over  it,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  the  acid  mixture  is  washed  off,  and  the 
plate  gently  warmed  to  melt  the  wax,  which  may  be  wiped  off  with  a  little  tow, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  hydrofluoric  acid  evolved  from  the  mixture  has  cor- 
roded those  portions  of  the  glass  from  which  the  graver  had  removed  the  wax.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  apply  this  process  to  the  production  of  engravings,  but  the 
brittleness  of  the  plate  has  formed  a  very  serious  obstacle. 

If  a  leaden  or  platinum  dish  be  at  hand,  it  is  better  to  place  the  glass  to  be  etched 
over  the  dish  containing  the  mixture  of  fluor  spar  and  sulphuric  acid  exposed  to  a 
very  gentle  heat. 

The  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  etches  glass  without  deadening  the 
surface  as  is  the  case  with  the  vapour,  but  a  solution  of  fluoride  of  potas- 
sium or  ammonium  mixed  with  sulphmic  acid  does  produce  a  dead  sur- 
face and  is  much  used  for  engraving  on  glass. 

Many  ingenious  experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to  obtain  fluorine 
in  the  separate  state,  but  it  was  found  that  it  invariably  combined  with 
some  portion  of  the  material  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  operation  was 
conducted.  The  most  successful  of  the  early  attempts  to  isolate  fluorine 
appears  to  have  been  made,  at  the-  suggestion  of  Davy,  in  a  vessel  of 
fluor  spar  itself,  which  could  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  to  be  in  any  way 
affected  by  it.  A  greenish  gas  was  obtained,  possessing  chemical  proper- 
ties similar  to  those  of  chlorine,  but  of  much  higher  intensity.  The  diffi- 
culty, however,  of  obtaining  vessels  of  fluor  spar  adapted  to  these 
experiments  appears  to  have  prevented  any  complete  investigation  of  this 
most  interesting  element. 

The  most  recent  experiments,  in  which  fluoride  of  silver  Avas  decom- 
posed by  iodine,  furnished  a  fluoride  of  iodine  (IFj)  and  iodide  of 
silver. 

Solutions  of  the  fluorides  of  potassium  and  the  other  alkali  metals  cor- 
rode glass  slowly  like  hydrofluoric  acid.  These  fluorides  are  capable  of 
combining  \yith  the  acid;  thus  fluoride  of  potassium  forms  KF.HF,  wliich, 
when  dry,  is  a  convenient  source  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  when  moder- 
ately heated.  The  only  fluoride  possessed  of  much  practical  interest  beside 
the  fluoride  of  calcium  is  the  mineral  krijolUe  {Kpvo<;,  frost),  Avhich  is  a 
double  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  sodium  (.3N"aF.AlF.j 'found  abuudnntly 
in  'Greenland,  and  valuable  as  a  source  of  aluminum  and  soda.    'J'lio  topaz 
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contains  fluorine,  but  in  what  form  of  combination  is  not  well  knowi ;  its 
other  constituents  are  alumina  and  silica. 

Fluorides  are  also  found,  though  in  very  small  quantity,  in  sea  water, 
and  they  have  been  discovered  in  plants  and  animals.  Human  bone  con- 
tains about  2  per  cent,  of  fluoride  of  calcium.  ,    ,  .  ,  . 

It  will  be  remembered  that  fluorine  is  the  only  element  which  is  not 
known  to  form  any  compound  with  oxygen. 

133.  Fluoride  of  silicon  (SiF,  =  104  parts  by  weight  -  2  vols.).- If  a 
mLxtui-e  of  powdered  fluor  spar  and  glass  be  heated,  m  a  test-tube  or 
small  flask,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  gas  is  evolved  which  has 
a  very  pungent  odour,  and  produces  thick  white  fumes  m  contact  with 
the  ah ;  it  might  at  first  be  mistaken  for  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  if  a  glass 
rod  or  tube  be  moistened  with  water  and  exposed  to  the  gas,  the  wet  sur- 
face becomes  coated  with  a  white  flhn,  which  proves,  on  examination,  to 
be  silicic  acid.  This  result  originated  the  belief  that  the  gas  consisted  of 
fluoric  (now  hydrofluoric)  acid  and  sUica,  but  Davy  corrected  this  view 
by  showing  that  it  really  contained  no  oxygen,  and  consisted  solely  of 
siUcon  and  fluorine.  The  gas  is  now  called  the  fluoride  of  sihcon,  and 
represents  sUicic  acid  in  which  the  oxygen  has  been  displaced  by  the 
fluorine;  the  change  of  places  between  these  two  elements  in  the  above 
experiment  is  represented  by  the  subjoined  equation — 
2CaF.,  +  SiO.,  +   2(H,O.S03)    =    2(CaO.S03)    +^  SiF    +  2H.p. 

T-i  „  ,  ^  ,     I Fluonde  of 

Fluoi-  siij(,a_  Sulphuric  acid.  Sulphate  of  lime.  silicon, 

spar. 

The  formation  of  the  crust  of  silica  upon  the  wetted  surface  of  the  glass 
is  due  to  a  decomposition  which  takes  place  between  the  fluoride  of  sUicon 
and  the  water,  in  which  the  oxygen  and  fluorine  again  change  places— 

SiF,  +  2H,0  =  SiO.,  +  4HF. 

Since  this  latter  equation  shows  that  hydrofluoric  acid  is  again  formed, 
it  would  be  expected  that  the  glass  beneath  the  deposit  of  silica  would  be 
found  corroded  by  the  acid ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  when  the 
experiment  is  repeated  upon  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  so  that  the  water 
which  has  acted  upon  the  gas  may  be  examined,  it  wUl  be  found  to  hold 
in  solution,  not  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  an  acid  which  does  not  act  upon 
glass,  and  is  composed  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  fluoride  of  silicon,  so  that 
the  hydrofluoric  acid  produced  when  water  acts  upon  the  fluoride,  com- 
bines with  a  portion  of  the  latter  to  produce  the  new  acid  2HF.SiF^, 
liydrofluo-silicic  acid. 

For  the  preparation  of  fluoride  of  silicon,  1  oz.  of  fluor  spar  and  1  oz.  of  powdered 
glass  are  mbced  togetlier,  and  heated,  in  a  Florence  flask,  with  7  oz.  (measured)  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  the  gas  being  collected  in  dry  bottles  by  downward  displacement  (see 
fig.  177,  p.  153.  If  a  little  of  the  gas  be  poui-ed  from  one  of  the  bottles  into  a  flask 
filled  up  to  the  neck  with  water,  the  surface  of  the  latter  will  become  covered  with 
a  layer  of  silica,  so  that  if  the  flask  be  quickly  inverted,  the  water  wiU  not  ponr  from 
it,  and  will  seem  to  have  been  frozen.  In  a  similar  manner,  a  small  tube  filled 
with  water  and  lowered  into  a  bottle  of  the  gas,  will  appear  to  have  been  frozen 
when  withdrawn.  A  stalactite  of  silica  some  inches  in  length  may  be  obtained  by 
allowing  water  to  drip  gently  from  a  pointed  tube  into  a  bottle  of  the  gas.  Characters 
written  on  glass  with  a  wet  brush  are  rendered  opaque  by  pouring  some  fluoride 
of  silicon  upon  them.  ,    .   ,  , 

Fluoride  of  silicon  is  a  substance  of  some  importance  in  mmeralogical  chemistry, 
since  by  its  aid,  certain  crystallised  minerals  may  be  artificially  obtained  under  con- 
ditions which  are  not  unlikely  to  have  attended  the  ]n-oduptiou  of  the  natural  crystals. 
Thus,  the  mineral  stauro/ide  or  slaurolite  {sraupi,,  a  cross),  or  f/ranatUc  or  cross-sto7ic, 
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;i  naturally  crystallised  compound  of  alumina  and  silicic  acid,  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  fluoride  of  silicon  upon  alternate  layers  of  alumina  and  silica,  heated  to 
uluteness  in  a  porcelain  tube.  The  fluoride  of  silicon,  acting  upon  the  heated 
alumina,  gives  silicate  of  alumina  and  fluoride  of  aluminum — 

SAl.Oa  +  3SiF,  =  ALOj.SSiOj  +  2A]„F,, 

rhe  newly-formed  fluoride  of  aluminum,  passing  over  a  heated  layer  of  silica,  produces 
more  silicate  of  alumina,  regenerating  fluoride  of  silicon — 

SSiOj  +  2A]„F„  =  2(Al203.Si02)  +  3SiF,, 

so  that  a  given  quantity  of  the  fluoride  of  silicon  will  convert  an  indefinite  quantity 
of  sUica  and  alumina  into  the  crystallised  staurolite.  It  appears  probable  that  other 
crystallised  minerals  have  been  formed  in  a  similar  manner,  by  the  action  of  minute 
quantities  of  such  agents  of  transformation.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  minute 
quantities  of  fluorides  in  various  minerals  may  thus  have  great  significance. 

134.  Hydrofluo-silicic  acid  or  sUico-fliioric  acid  (2H!F.SiF4  =  144  parts 
by  weight). — This  acid  is  only  known  in  the  form  of  a  solution,  which  is 
obtained  by  passing  fluoride  of  silicon  into  water — 


3SiF, 


2H,0 


=    2(2HI'.SiF,)  {Hydrofluo-silicic  acid)   +    SiO,  . 

The  gas  must  not  be  passed  directly  into  the  water,  lest  the  separated 
silica  should  stop  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  to  prevent  which,  the  latter 
shoiild  dip  into  a  little  mercury  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  when  each 
bubble,  as  it  rises  through  the  mercury  into  the  water,  will  become  sur- 
rounded with  an  envelope  of  gelatinous  silica,  and  if  the  bubbles  be  very 
regular,  they  may  even  form  tubes  of  silica  extending  through  the  whole 
height  of  the  water. 

For  preparing  hydrofluo-silicic  acid  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  employ  a  gallon 
stoneware  bottle  (fig.  194),  famished  with  a  wide  tube  dipping  into  a  cup  of  mercury 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
1  lb.  of  finely  powdered  fluor  spar, 
1  lb.  of  fine  sand,  and  64  measured 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol,  are  introduced 
into  the  bottle,  which  is  gently  heated 
upon  a  sand-bath,  the  gas  being 
passed  into  about  5  pints  of  water. 
After  6  or  7  hours  the  water  will 
have  become  pasty,  from  the  separa- 
tion of  gelatinous  silica.  It  is  poured 
upon  a  (liter,  and  when  the  liquid 
has  drained  through  as  far  as  pos-. 
sible,  the  filter  is  wrung  in  a  cloth 
to  extract  the  remainder  of  the  acid 
solution,  which  will  have  a  sp.  gr. 
of  about  1-078. 

_  A  dilute  solution  of  hydrofluo- 
silicic  acid  may  bo  concentrated 
oy  evaporation  up  to  a  certain 
point,  when  it  begins  to  decom- 
pose, evolving  fumes  of  fluoride 
of  silicon,  hydrofluoric  acid  re- 


Fig.  191.— Preparation  of  hydrofluo-silicic 
acid. 


rnaunng  lu  solution  and  volatilising  in  its  turn  if  the  heat  be  continued. 
t>i«™  n  «o^"tion  coiTodes  glass  and  porcelain  when  evaporated  in 
ami  'f     I  0^  hydrofluo-silicic  acid  be  neutralised  witli  potash, 

au  stirred,  a  very  characteristic  crystalline  precipitate  of  silioo-ihiori.lo  of 
potassuim  is  formed  


2HF.SiF,  +  2KH0  2KF.SiF 


(Nllicn-fliioridf  n/ /inlasfiiim)     I     2il„(.' . 
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But  if  an  excess  of  potash  be  employed,  a  precipitate  of  gelatinous  silica 
will  be  separated,  fluoride  of  potassium  remaining  in  the  solution — 

2HF.SiF,  +  6KH0  =  6KF  +  4H,0  +  SiO^. 

One  of  the  chief  uses  of  hydrofluo-silicic  acid  is  to  separate  the  potash 
from  its  combination  with  certain  acids,  in  order  to  obtain  these  in  the 
separate  state. 

135.  Fluoride  of  boron  (BF3)  may  be  prepared  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  employed  for  fluoride  of  sihcon,  but  it  is  also  obtained  by  strongly 
heating  a  mixture  of  powdered  anhydrous  boracic  acid,  with  twice  its 
weight  of  fluor  spar  in  an  iron  tube — 

SCaFs  +  Bfi.,  =  3CaO  +  2BF3. 

The  fluoride  of  boron  is  a  gas  which  fumes  strongly  in  moist  air  like 
the  fluoride  of  silicon.  It  is  absorbed  eagerly  by  water,  with  evolution  of 
heat.  One  volume  of  water  is  capable  of  dissolving  700  volumes  of 
fluoride  of  boron,  produciag  a  corrosive  heavy  liquid  (sp.  gr.  1-77)  which 
fumes  in  air,  and  chars  organic  substances  on  account  of  its  attraction  for 
water.  This  solution  is  known  as  fluohoric  or  horofluoric  add,  and  its 
formation  is  explained  by  the  equation — 

2BF3    +    3H2O    =    B2O3.6HF    (Fluoioric  acid)  . 

When  the  solution  is  heated,  it  evolves  fluoride  of  boron  until  its 
specific  gravity  is  reduced  to  1-58,  when  it  distils  unchanged. 

Hi/drufluoboric  acid  is  obtained  in  solution  by  adding  a  large  quantity 
of  water  to  fluoboric  acid — 

4(B203.6HF)    =    B2O3    +    9H2O    +    6(HF.BF3)  (Hydroflaobonc  add)  .  ■ 

This  acid  resembles  the  hydrofluo-silicic;  its  hydrogen  may  be  ex- 
changed for  metals  to  form  horofluorides. 

136.  General  revieiv  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine. — These 
four  elements  compose  a  natural  group,  the  members  of  which  are  con- 
nected, by  the  similarity  of  their  chemical  properties,  far  more  closely  than 
those  of  any  other  group  of  elements.  They  are  usually  styled  the 
halogens,  from  their  tendency  to  produce  salts  resembling  sea-salt  in^  their 
composition  (aA.s,  the  sea),  and  such  salts  are  called  haloid  salts.  These 
elements  are  also  called  salt-radicals,  from  their  property  of  forming  salts 
by  direct  union  with  the  metals.  Each  of  these  elements  combines  with 
an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  to  form  an  acid  which  occupies  the  joint 
volumes  of  its  constituents. 

The  equivalent  weights  of  these  elements  also  represent  their  atomic 
weights,  so  that  they  are  decidedly  mon-atomic  elements. 

The  halogens  also  supply  the  most  prominent  example  of  the  gradation 
in  properties  sometimes  observed  among  the  members  of  the  same  natural 
group  of  elements. 

In  the  order  of  their  chemical  energy,  that  is,  of  the  force  with  which 
they  hold  other  elements  in  chemical  combination  with  them,  fluorine 
should  stand  first,  its  combining  energy  being  so  great  as  to  cause  a  serious 
difficulty  in  isolating  it  at  all ;  chlorine  would  rank  next,  then  bromine, 
and  iodine  last. 

The  atomic  weights  follow  the  inverse  order  of  their  chemical  enci-gics: 
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fluorine,  19  ;  clilorine,  35-5  ;  bromino,  80;  iodine,  127  ; — numbers  wbicb, 
of  course,  also  represent  tlieir  relative  specific  gravities  in  the  state  of 
\a\iom'. 

A  similar  gradation  is  observed  in  the  physical  state  and  colour  of  those 
three  which  are  well  known  ;  chlorine  being  a  yellow  gas,  bromine  a  red 
liquid,  boiling  at  145°  F.,  and  iodine  a  black  soHd,  boiling  at  347°  F. 

Even  in  the  exceptions  which  occur  to  the  order  of  chemical  energy 
above  alluded  to,  the  same  progression  is  noticed ;  thus  fluorine  has  so 
little  attraction  for  oxygen  that  no  oxide  is  known,  chloriae  has  less 
attraction  for  oxygen  than  bromine  (chloric  acid  being  less  stable  than 
bromic),  whilst  bromine  has  less  than  iodiue,  which  is  said  to  be  capable 
v\en  of  luiiting  directly  with  ozonised  oxygen  to  form  iodic  acid. 

The  compounds  of  these  elements  with  hydrogen  are  all  gases  distin- 
guished by  a  powerful  attraction  for  moisture  and  great  similarity  of 
odour. 

Their  potassium-salts  all  crystallise  in  the  same  (cubical)  form. 

The  fluoride  of  silver  is  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  water ;  the  chloride 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  very  easUy  in  ammonia ;  the  bromide 
dissolves  with  some  difficulty  ia  ammonia ;  and  the  iodide  is  insoluble. 


SULPHITE. 
S  =  32  parts  l)y  weight  =  1  volume  (at  1900°  F.) 
I     137.  Sulphur  is  remarkable  for  its  abundant  occurrence  in  nature  in 
I  the  uncombined  state,  in  many  volcanic  districts.    It  is  also  found,  as 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  many  mineral  waters,  and  very  abundantly  in 
>:  combination  with  metals,  forming  the  numerous  ores  known  as  sulpliurets 
or  sulphides,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  abundant : — 

Iron  pyrites,  Bisulpliide  of  iron,  FeSg 

Copper  pyrites,  Sulphide  of  iron  and  copper,  CuaS-Fe^Sg 

Galena,  Sulphide  of  lead,  PbS 

Blende,  Sulphide  of  zinc,  ZnS 

Crude  antimony,  Sulphide  of  antimony,  Sb^Sg 

Cinnabar,  Sulphide  of  mercury,  HgS  . 

Sulphur  is  plentifully  distributed  also,  in  combination  with  oxygen  and 
)  a  metal,  in  the  form  of  sulpliates,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  are : — 

■Gypsum,  Sulphate  of  lime,  CaO.SO3.2H2O 

Heavy  spar,  Suljihate  of  baryta,  BaO.SOg 

C'elestine,  Sulphate  of  strontia,  SrO.SOj 

Epsom  salts,  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  MgO.SO^.yHjO 

Glauber's  salt,  Sulphate  of  soda,  NagO.SOj.lOHoO , 

In  plants,  sulphur  is  also  found  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  and  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  vegetable  albumen  (of  which  it  forms  about  1-5  per  cent.) 
present  in  the  sap.  It  is  also  contained  in  certain  of  the  essential  oils 
remarkable  for  their  peculiar  pungent  odour,  such  as — 

Essence  of  garlic,  C„ri,„S. 
Essence  of  mustard,  Cjli^NS. 
In  animals,  sulphur  occurs  as  sulphates,  as  a  constituent  of  albumen, 
nbrine,  and  caseine  (in  neither  of  which  does  it  exceed  2  per  cent.);  and 
m  bile,  one  of  the  products  from  which  (tam-ine,  C.,H,NO,S)  contains  25 
per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

For  our  supplies  of  sul[)hur  wc  are  chiedy  indebted  to  Sicily,  where 
large  quantities  of  it  are  found  in  an  uncoiubincd  state  in  beds  of  blue 
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clay.  Magnificent  crystalline  masses  of  sulphate  of  strontia  are  often 
found  associated  with  it ;  the  sulphur  itself  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
form  of  transparent  yellow  octahedra,  hut  more  frequently  m  opaque 
amorphous  masses.  The  districts  in  which  sulphur  is  found  are  usually 
volcanic,  and  those  which  horder  the  Mediterranean  are  particularly  rich 
in  it.    Sulphur  has  also  been  found  in  Iceland  and  California. 

The  native  sulphur  being  commonly  distributed  in  veins  through  masses 
of  gypsum  and  celestine,  has  to  be  separated  from  these  by  the  action  of 
heat.  When  the  ores  contain  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  the  hulk 
of  it  is  melted  out,  the  ore  being  thrown  into  rough  furnaces  or  cauldrons 
with  a  little  fuel,  and  smothered  up  with  earth,  so  as  to  prevent  the  com- 
bustion of  the  sulphur,  which  runs  down  in  the  Liquid  state  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cauldron,  and  is  drawn  out  into  wooden  moulds.*  But  when  the  propor- 
tion of  sidphur  is  small,  the  ore  is  heated  so  as  to  convert  the  sulphur  into 
vapour,  which  is  condensed  in  another  vessel.  The  operation  is  conducted 
in  Sicily  in  rows  of  earthen  jars  (A,  fig.  195),  heated  in  a  long  furnace, 


Fig.  195.— Distillation  of  sulplim'. 


and  provided  with  short  lateral  pipes,  which  convey  the  sulphur  into 
similar  jars  (B)  standing  outside  the  furnace,  in  which  the  vapour  of  sul- 
phiu?  condenses  in  the  liquid  state,  and  flows  out  into  pails  of  water.  The 
sulphur  obtained  by  this  process  is  imported  as  rough  sulphur,  and  con- 


Fig.  196.— Sulpliur  refinery, 
tains  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  earthy  impurities.    In  order  to  separate  these  it 
is  redistilled,  in  this  country,  in  an  iron  retort  (A,  fig.  196),  from  which 
*  Higli  pressure  steam  has  been  applied  with  advantage  for  melting  the  sulphur  out  of 
the  ores,  which  are  enclosed  in  an  iron  vessel. 
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the  vapour  is  conducted  into  a  large  brick  chamber  (B),  upon  the  sides  of 
which  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  pale  yello-vv  powder  (floivers  of  sul- 
phur, oxsiihlimed  sulplnir).  When  the  operation  has  been  continued  for 
some  time  the  walls  of  the  chamber  become  suiiiciently  hot  to  melt  the 
sulphur,  which  is  allowed  to  collect,  and  afterwards  cast  in  wooden 
moulds,  forming  roll  sulphur  or  brimstone.  Distilled  sidx^lmr  is  obtained 
1  ly  allowing  the  vapour  to  pass  from  the  retort  into  a  small  receiving- 
vessel  (C)  cooled  by  water,  where  it  condenses  in  the  liquid  state ;  this 
variety  of  sulphui-  is  preferred  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

Sulphur  is  readily  distilled  on  a  small  scale  in  a  Florence  flask  (fig.  197),  another 
llask  cut  off  at  the  neck  (see  p.  171)  being  employed 
as  a  receiver.  The  flask  containing  the  sulphur 
sliould  be  supported  upon  a  thin  iron  wire  triangle, 
and  heated  by  a  gauze-burner,  at  first  gently,  and 
afterwards  to  the  full  heat.  Flowers  of  sulphur 
will  at  first  condense  in  the  receiver,  and  will  be 
followed  by  distilled  sulphur  when  the  temperature 
increases.  A  slight  explosion  of  the  mixture  of 
sulphur  vapour  and  air  may  take  place  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  distillation.  An  ounce  of  sulphur 
may  be  distilled  in  a  few  minutes. 


Fig.  197.  —Distillation  of 
sulphur. 


We  are  by  no  means  entirely  dependent 
upon  Sicily  for  sulphur,  for  this  element  can 
be  easily  extracted  from  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  both,  which  are  found 
abundantly  in  this  country. 

Iron  pyrites  forms  the  yellow  metallic-looldng  substance  which,  is  often 
met  with  in  masses  of  coal,  sometimes  in  distinct  cubical  crystals,  and 
which  is  to  be  picked  up  in  large  quantities  on  some  sea-beaches,  where  it 
occurs  in  rounded  nodules,  rusty  outside,  but  having  a  fine  radiated 
metallic  fracture.  When  this  mineral  is  strongly  heated  it  gives  up  part 
of  its  sulphur ;  at  a  very 
high  temperature  one 
half  of  the  sulphur  may 
be  separated — 

FeSj  =  TeS  +  S 
but  by  an  ordinary  fur- 
nace heat  only  about 
one-fourth  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  distillation 
of  iron  pyrites  is  some- 
times effected  in  coni- 
cal fire-clay  vessels  (fig. 
198)  closed  at  the  wider 
end,  and  stopped  to- 
wards the  other  with  a 
perforated  plate  to  allow 
the  passage  of  the  sul- 
phur vapour.  Each  ves.sel  contains  100  lbs.  of  pyrites,  and  yields  14  lbs. 
of  sulphur. 

The  stilphur  obtained  in  this  way  has  a  green  colour,  due  to  the  pre- 
°^  ^  sulphide  of  iron  carried  over  mechanically  during  the 

distillation  ;  in  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  melted  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 


Fig.  198.— Furnace  for  distillation  of  sulphur 
from  pyrites. 


Li 
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when  the  sulphide  of  iron  subsides ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  mass  is  then 
further  purified  by  distillation.  _     zr^   o  t?  o  \  •  i_ 

Sulphur  may  also  be  obtained  from  copper  pyrites  (Cu2fc).ie2[53)  m  the 
process  of  roasting  the  ore  previously  to  the  extraction  of  the  copper. 
The  ore  is  heaped  up  into  a  pyramid,  the  base  of  which  is  about  30  feet 
square ;  a  layer  of  powdered  ore  is  placed  at  the  bottom  to  prevent  too 
rapid  access  of  air ;  above  this  there  is  a  layer  of  brushwood  :  a  wooden 
chimney  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  is  made  to  communicate  with  air- 
passages  left  between  the  faggots  ;  around  this  chimney  the  large  frag- 
ments of  the  ore  are  piled  to  a  height  of  about  8  feet,  and  a  layer  of 
powdered  ore,  about  12  inches  deep,  is  strewn  over  the  whole.    The  heap 
contains  about  2000  tons  of  pyrites,  and  will  yield  20  tons  of  sulphur. 
The  fire,  being  kindled  by  dropping  lighted  faggots  down  the  chimney, 
burns  very  slowly  because  of  the  Limited  access  of  air,  and  after  a  few 
days  sulphur  is  seen  to  exude  from  the  surface,  and  is  received  in  cavities 
made  for  the  purpose  in  different  parts  of  the  heap  ;  the  roasting  requires 
five  or  six  months  for  its  completion.    In  this  operation  a  part  of  the 
sulphur  has  been  separated  by  the  mere  action  of  heat,  and  another  part 
has  been  displaced  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  has  converted  a  portion 
of  the  iron  into  an  oxide  ;  a  part  of  the  separated  sulphur  has  been  burnt, 
the  rest  having  escaped  combustion  on  account  of  the  limited  access  of  air. 

The  sulphui  extracted  from  pyrites  is  generally  found  to  contain  a  little 
arsenic,  which  is  frequently  associated  with  those  minerals.  Immense 
quantities  of  sulphur  are  consumed  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid,  gunpowder,  lucifer  matches,  vulcanised  caoutchouc,  and 
for  making  the  sulphurous  acid  employed  in  bleaching  processes. 

Much  sulphur  has  recently  been  extracted  from  the  tanh^waste  of  the 
alkali  works,  by  a  process  which  will  be  described  in  the  manufacture  of 
carbonate  of  soda. 

138.  Properties  of  sulj^hur. — In  its  ordinary  forms  sulphur  has  a 
characteristic  yellow  colour,  though  viilk  of  sulphur,  or  precipitated  sul- 
phur (obtained  by  adding  an  acid  to  the  solution  of  sulphur  in  an  alkali), 
is  white.  It  suffers  electrical  disturbance  with  remarkable  facility so 
that  when  powdered  in  a  dry  mortar  it  clings  to  it  with  great  pertinacity. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  sulphur  is  its  inflammability, 
due  to  its  tendency  to  combine  with  oxygen  at  a  moderately  elevated 
temperature.  It  melts  at  a  heat  not  much  above  the  boiling  point  of 
water  (239°  F.),  and  inflames  at  about  500°  F., 
burning  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  and  emitting  the 
well-luiown  suffocating  odour  of  sulphurous  acid 
(SO,). 

The  changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  this 
element  under  the  influence  of  heat  are  very  extra- 
ordinary. If  a  quantity  of  sulphur  be  introduced 
into  a  Florence  flask  and  subjected  to  a  gradually 
increasing  heat  (fig.  199),  it  is  soon  converted  into 
a  pale  yellow  limpid  liquid  (250°  F.),  the  colour 
of  which  becomes  gradually  brown  as  the  heat 
rises,  until,  at  about  350°  F.,  it  is  nearly  black  and 
opaque,  and  is  so  viscid  that  the  flask  may  he 
Pig.  1J9.  inverted  Avithout  spilling  it;  at  this  point  the 

temperature  of  the  sulphur  remains  Stationary  for  a  time,  notwithstand- 
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ing  that  it  is  still  over  the  flame,  showing  that  heat  is  hecoming  latent  in 
(  ouvertiug  the  suIidIiui'  into  the  new  modification.  On  continuing  the 
heat,  the  sulphur  once  more  heconies  liquid  (500°),  though  not  so  mobile 
IS  at  first,  and  at  a  much  higher  temperature  (836°  F.)  it  hoils,  and  is 

inverted  into  a  brownish  red  very  heavy  vapour  ;  at  this  point  of  the 
\perinient,  an  explosion  of  the  mixture  of  sulphur  vapour  with  air 
ulten  takes  place.  The  flask  may  now  be  removed  from  the  flame,  and 
a  httle  of  the  sulphur  poured  into  a  vessel  of  water^  through  which 
it  will  descend  in  a  continuous  stream,  forming  a  soft  elastic  string  like 
india-rubber;  the  portion  remaining  in  the  flask  will  be  observed,  as 
it  cools,  to  pass  again  through  the  same  states,  becoming  viscid  at  350° 
aud  very  liquid  at  250°  ;  another  portion  may  now  be  poured  into  water, 
through  wliich  it  will  fall  in  isolated  drops,  solidifying  into  yeUow  brittle 
crystalline  buttons  of  ordinary  sulphur.  As  the  portion  of  sulphur  left 
ill  the  flask  cools,  it  will  be  found  to  deposit  small  tufts  of  crystals,  and 
ultimately  to  solidify  altogether  to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass. 

The  brown  ductile  sulphur,  when  kept  for  a  few  hours,  will  become  yel- 
low and  brittle,  passing,  in  great  measure,  spontaneously  into  the  crystalline 
sulphur.  The  change  is  accelerated  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  the  heat  which  the  sulphur  was  found  to  absorb  at  350°  F. 
Both  these  varieties  of  sulphur  are,  of  course,  insoluble  in  water,  and  they 
are  not  dissolved  to  any  great  extent  by  alcohol  and  ether.  If  the  crystal- 
line variety  be  shaken  with  a  little  bisulphide  of  carbon  it  rapidly  dis- 
solves, and  on  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  it  deposits 
beautiful  octahedral  crystals,  resembling  those  of  native  sulphur  (fig.  200). 
Ductile  sulphur,  however,  is  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

"When  flowers  of  sulphur  are  shaken  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  passes  into  solution,  the  remainder  consisting  of  the 
amorphous,  or  insoluble  sulphur.  Roll  sulphur  dissolves  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  sometimes  entirely,  in  the  bisulphide,  and  distilled  sulphur 
is  always  easily  soluble. 

The  soluble  and  insoluble  forms  of  sulphur  appear  to  represent  distinct 
chemical  varieties  of  the  element.  "When  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen (H,^S)  is  decomposed  by  the  galvanic  battery,  the  hydrogen,  as  would 
be  expected,  is  separated  at  the  negative  pole,  and  the  sulphur  at  the 
positive  pole  (page  5).  The  sulphur,  therefore,  was  the  electronegative 
element  of  the  compound.  This  sulphur  is  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon. "When  an  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide  con- 
taining more  than  one  equivalent  of  sulphur,  the  excess  of  the  latter  is 
precipitated,  and  is  then  also  found  to  be  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
for  it  played  an  electronegative  part  towards  the  metal  with  which  it  was 
in  combination. 

"When  sulphurous  acid  (SO^)  is  decomposed  by  the  battery,  the  sulphur 
18  separated  at  the  negative  pole,  showing  that  it  played  an  electropositive 
part  in  the  sulphurous  acid.  This  electropositive  sulphur  is  insoluble  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  sulphur  in  the  chloride  of  sulphur  (S,C1,)  also 
plays  an  electropositive  part,  and  accordingly,  when  this  compound  is 
decomposed  by  water,  the  sulphur  which  separates  is  insoluble  in  bisul- 
phide of  carbon.  The  existence  of  these  two  forms  of  sulphur  affords 
some  support  to  the  theory  of  the  dual  constitution  of  the  elements  noticed 
at  page  52. 

The  electropositive  sulphur  would  be  expected  to  manifest  a  greater 
attraction  for  oxygen  than  the  electronegative  variety,  and  accordingly,  it 
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Fig.  200. 


is  fonnd  to  be  far  more  easily  oxidised  by  nitric  acid.  Electropositive  or 
insoluble  sulphur  is  converted  into  electronegative  or  soluble  sulphur  by 
the  action  of  a  moderate  heat,  itself  evolving  heat  durmg  the  process  of 
conversion.  When  melted  in  contact  with  sulphurous  acid, 
the  soluble  sulphur  is  converted  externally  into  the  insoluble 
form. 

Crystalline  or  soluble  sulphur  is  capable  of  existmg  in 
two  distinct  forms.  The  natural  form  of  crystallised  sul- 
phur is  the  octahedron  with  a  rhombic  base  (fig.  200),  and 
this  is  the  usual  form  Avhich  sulphur  assumes  when  crystal- 
lised from  its  solutions.  But  if  sulphiu-  be  melted  in  a 
covered  crucible,  allowed  to  cool  until  the  surface  has  con- 
gealed, and  the  remaining  liquid  portion  poured  out  after 
piercing  the  crust  (with  two  holes,  one  for  admission  of  air),  the  crucible 
will  be°lined  with  beautiful  needles  which  are  oblique  prisms  (fig.  201). 
These  crystals  are  brownish  yellow,  and  transparent  when  freshly  made ; 
but  they  soon  become  opaque  yellow,  and  although  they  retain  thek 
prismatic  appearance,  they  have  now  changed  into  minute 
rhombic  octahedra,  the  change  being  attended  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  crystal  of  octahedral 
sulphur  be  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  temperature  of 
about  230°  F.  (in  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  common 
salt,  for  example),  it  becomes  opaque,  in  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  a  number  of  minute  prismatic  crystals  in 
the  mass. 

The  difference  between  these  two  forms  of  crystalline 
sulphur  extends  to  their  fusing-points  and  specific  gravities ; 
the  prismatic  sulphur  fusing  at  248°  and  the  octahedral 
sulphur  at  239°  F.  ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  prisms  being  1-98,  and 
that  of  the  octahedra  2  '05. 

EoU  sulphur,  when  freshly  made,  consists  of  a  mass  of  oblique  prismatic 
crystals,  but  after  being  kept  for  some  time,  it  consists  of  octahedra,  although 
the  mass  generally  retains  the  specific  gravity  proper  to  the  prismatic  form. 
This  change  iu  the  structure  of  the  mass,  taking  place  when  its  solid 
condition  prevented  the  free  movement  of  the  particles,  gives  rise  to  a 
state  of  tension  which  may  account  for  the  extreme  brittleness  of  roU  sul- 
phur. If  a  stick  of  sulphur  be  held  in  the  warm  hand,  it  often  splits, 
from  unequal  expansion.  These  peculiarities  of  sulphur  deserve  careful 
study,  as  helping  to  elucidate  the  spontaneous  alterations  ia  the  structure 
of  glass,  iron,  &c.,  under  certain  conditions. 

Flowers  of  sulphur  do  not  present  a  crystalline  structure,  but  consist  of 
spherical  granules  composed  of  insoluble  sulphur  enclosing  soluble  sulphur. 
Hot  oU  of  turpentine  dissolves  sulphm'  freely,  and  when  the  solution  is 
allowed  to  stand,  the  crystals  which  are  deposited  whilst  the  solution  is 
hot,  have  the  prismatic  form,  but  as  it  cools,  octahedra  are  separated. 
The  followiag  table  exhibits  the  chief  allotropic  forms  of  sulphur  : — 


Fig.  201. 


Octahedral  .  . 
Electro  negative 

Prismatic    .  . 

Ductile    .    .  . 
Amorplious  . 
Electropositive  . 


Sp.  gr. 
2-05 

1-98 
1-96 


Fusing  point. 
239° 

248° 

Becomes 
octahedral. 


Soluble  in  bisulphide  of 

carbon. 
Soluble  in  bisulphide  of 

carbon. 

Insoluble  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon. 
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The  octaliodml  is  by  fai  the  most  stable  of  the  tlu-oe,  and  is  the  ultimate 
condition  which  the  others  assume. 

Other  varieties  of  sulphur,  such  as  a  black  and  a  red  modification,  have 
been  described,  but  they  are  of  minor  importance. 

Sulphur  is  capable  of  entering  into  dii-ect  combination  with  several  other 
elements.  It  unites  with  chlorine  and  with  some  of  the  metals,  if  finely 
divided,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  it  is  capable  of  combining 
at  a  high  temperature  with  all  the  non-metals  except  nitrogen,  and  with 
nearly  all  tlie  metals. 

If  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  copper  filings  aud  1  part  of  sulphur,  or  of  equal  weights  of 
lion  filings  and  sulphur,  be  heated  in  a  Florence  flask  or  a  test-tube,  the  combination 
will  be  attended  with  vivid  combustion. 

The  so-called  Zemery's  volcano  was  made  by  mixing  iron  filings  with  two-thirds  of 
their  weight  of  powdered  sulphur,  and  burying  several  pounds  of  the  moist  mixture 
in  the  earth,  when  the  heat  evolved  by  the  rusting  of  part  of  the  iron  provoked  the 
energetic  combination  of  the  remainder  with  the  sulphur,  and  the  consequent  develop- 
ment of  much  steam.* 

Several  metals  may  be  made  to  burn  in  sulphur  vapour,  as  iu  oxygen,  by  heating 
the  sulphur  in  a  Florence  flask  with  a  gauze  bm-ner  so 
as  to  keep  the  flask  constantly  filled  with  the  brown 
vapour.    Potassium  and  sodium,  introduced  in  deflagrat- 
ing ^spoons,  take  fire  spontaneously  in  the  vapour  (fig. 

A  coil  of  copper  wire  glows  vividly  in  sulphui-  vapour, 
and  becomes  converted  into  a  brittle  mass  of  sulphide  of 
copper. 


Fig.  202. 


Sulphur  dissolves,  though  slowly,  in  boiling 

concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  being 

oxidised  by  the  former  into  sulphuric,  and  by 
•.  the  latter  into  sulphurous  acid.    It  is  far  more 

rapidly  converted  into  sulphm-ic  acid  by  a  mix- 

tiue  of  nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash.  The 

alkalies  dissolve  sulphur  when  heated,  yielding 

yellow  or  red  solutions  which  contain  hyposulphites  of  the  alkalies  and 

sulphides  of  their  metals. 
I     There  is  a  very  general  resemblance  in  composition  between  the  com- 
pounds of  sulphm-  and  those  of  oxygen  with  the  same  elements. 

139,  Influence  of  temperature  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  gases  avd 
•  vapowra.— The  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  or  vapour  being  defined  as  its 
>  weight,  compared  with  that  t)f  an  equal  volume  of  dry  and  pure  air  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure,  it  might  be  supposed  that  so  long  as  the 
temperatures  were  equal,  their  actual  thermometric  value  woidd  not  infiu- 
■!  ence  the  specific  gravity.    Indeed,  with  those  gases  and  vapours  which 
are  condensible  with  difficulty,  this  is  actuaUy  the  case.    Thus,  if  equal 
volumes  of  oxygen  and  air  be  weighed,  either  at  a  low  or  a  high  tempera- 
ture, provided  their  temperatures  are  the  same,  their  weights  will  always 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  1  '1057  :  1. 

But  with  many  vapours  it  is  found  that  if  they  be  weighed  at  tempera- 
tures too  nearly  approaching  to  their  condensing  points,  their  specific 
gravities  are  much  higher  than  they  are  found  to  be  at  higher  tenipera- 

into  ^^if  "'''•;?'^  CO  parts  of  fine  iron  filiiiRa,  2  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  1  of  sulpliur,  made 
"sPt«?nf     !  '«  very  u.seful  for  niaking  the  Joints  of  iron  tubes  air-tiglit,  for 

seis  into  a  liard  cement,  the  iron  com))iiung  with  the  sulphur. 
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tures.  Sulpliur  affords  a  very  well-marked  instance  of  this  It  boils  at 
836°  F.,  and  if  its  vapour  be  weighed  at  a  temperature  of  900  it  is 
found  to  weigh  6-617  times  as  much  as  an  equal  volume  of  air  at  900  h 
so  that  it  is  96  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  or  1  atom  of  sulphur  would 
occupy  I  vol.  But  if  the  vapour  of  sulphur  be  weighed  at  1900  F.,  it 
is  found  to  weigh  only  2-23  times  as  much  as  an  equal  volume  of  air  at 
the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  so  that  it  is  only  32  times  as  heavy 
as-  hydrogen,  and  one  atom  of  sulphur  occupies  1  vol. 


Htdbosulphueic  Aoid. 

HjS  =  34  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols. 

140.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  hydrosulphuric  acid,  has  been  abead.y 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  some  mineral  waters,  as  at  Harrowgate.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  gases  emanating  from  volcanoes,  sometimes  amounting 
to  one-fourth  of  their  volume.  It  is  a  product  of  the  putrefaction  of 
organic  substances  containing  sulphur,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  ot  tlie 
sickening  smell  of  drains,  &c.  Eggs,  which  contain  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  sulphur,  evolve  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  change,  and  hence  the  association  between  this  gas  and  the  '  smeU  ot 
rotten  eo-o-s."  The  same  smell  is  observed  when  a  kettle  boils  over  upon 
a  coke  or  coal  fire,  the  hydrogen  Hberated  from  the  water  combmmg  with 
the  sulphur  present  in  the  fuel.  ^  i  , 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  also  found  among  the  products  ot  destnictive 
distillation  of  organic  substances  contaming  sulphur ;  it  was  mentioned 
amonc^  the  products  from  coal,  in  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  combined 
with  the  ammonia  formed  at  the  same  time,  producmg  hydrosulphate  oi 

ammonia.  t    j-  j. 

It  may  be  produced,  though  not  in  large  quantity,  by  the  direct  umon 
of  hydrogen  with  sulphur  vapour  at  a  high  temperature,  or  by  passing  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  vapour  and  steam  through  a  tube  fiUed  with  red-hot 
pumice  stone  (the  latter  encouraging  the  action  by  its  porosity).  Hydro- 
sulphuric acid  is  more  readily  formed  by  heating  a  damp  mixture  of  sul- 
phur and  wood  charcoal,  and  may  be  obtained  in  Uirge  quantity  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  sulphur  and  taUow,  the  latter  fiirnishmg 
the  hydrogen.  , 

Prejyaration  of  hydrosidpJmric  acid— 'Pot  use  in  the  laboratory,  wJiere 
it  is  very  largely  employed  in  testing  for  and  separating  metals,  hydro- 
sulphuric acid  is  generally  prepared  by  decomposing  sulphide  of  iron  witti 
diluted  sulphuric  acid — 


TeS  +  H.,O.SO, 


Hj|S 


+ 


Sulpliule 
of  iron. 


Hydrosulpliuric 
acid. 


FeO.SOj 

Sulplinte  of 
iron. 


To  obtain  sulphide  of  iron,  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  iron  filings  with  2  P^^i'^ 
flowers  of  sulphur  is  thrown,  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  into  an  earthen  c™"'^'" 
(A,  fig.  203),  heated  to  redness  in  a  charcoal  fire,  the  crucible  being  covered  alter 
each  portion  has  been  added.    The  iron  and  sulphur  combine  with  combustion,  ana 
when  the  whole  of  the  mixture  has  been  introduced,  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool, 
the  mass  of  sulphide  of  iron  broken  out,  and  a  few  fragments  of  it  are  introducea 
into  a  bottle  (fig.  204)  provided  with  a  funnel  tube  for  the  addition  of  tlie  acid,  an 
a  bent  tube  for  conducting  the  gas  tlirough  a  small  quantity  of  water,  to  remo^^  M 
splashes  of  sulphate  of  iron.    From  the  second  bottle  the  gas  is  conducted  by  a  gitw 
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FiK.  203. 


tube  with  a  caoutchouc  joint,  either  down  into  a  gas-bottle,  or  into  water  or  any 
other  liquid  upon  which  the  gas  '  ' 

is  intended  to  act.    The  frag- 
ments of  sulphide  of  iron  should 
be  covered  with  enough  water  to 
lill  the  gns-bottle  to  about  one- 
third,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid 
added  by  degrees  through  the 
funnel,  the  bottle  being  shaken, 
until  ell'ervescence  is  observed. 
An  excess  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  stops  the  evolution  of  gas 
by  precipitating  a  quantitj'-  of 
white  anhydrous   sulphate  of 
iron,  which  coats  the  sulphide 
and  defends  it  from  the  action 
of  the  acid.    When  no  more  gas 
is  required,   the    acid  liquid 
should  be  at  once  poured  away, 
leaving  the  fragments  of  sulphide 
of  iron  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  for   a  fresh  operation. 
The  liquid,  if  set  aside,  will 
deposit  beautiful  green  crystals  of  copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron  (FeO.SOj.THjO). 

Since  the  sulphide  of  iron  prepared  as  above  generally  contains  a  little  metallic 
iron,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  mixed  with  free 
hydrogen,  which  does  not  generally  interfere  with  its 
uses.  The  pure  gas  may  be  prepared  by  heating  sul- 
phide of  antimony  (cnide  antimony)  in  a  flask  with 
hydrochloric  acid — 

SbaSj  +  6HC1  =  SH^S  +  2SbCl3. 

Properties  of  liydrosulpliiio'ic  acid. — This 
gas  is  at  once  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
its  disgusting  odour.  It  is  one-fifth  heavier 
than  air  (sp.  gr.  1-1912).  Its  gaseous  state  is 
not  permanent,  but  a  pressure  of  17  atmo- 
spheres is  required  to  reduce  it  to  a  colourless 
hquid  which  congeals  to  a  transparent  solid  at  -  122°  F.  "Water  absorbs 
about  three  times  its  volume  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  ;  both  the  gas  and  its  solution  are  feebly  acid  to  blue  litmus 
paper  The  gas  is  very  combustible,  burning  with  a  blue  flame  like  that 
ol_  sulphur,  and  yielding,  as  the  chief  products,  water  and  sulphurous 
acid — 

H,S  +  03  =  Hp  +  SO,; 
a  little  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  (H.O.SO.,)  is  also  formed,  and  unless 
jne  supply  of  air  is  very  good,  some  of  the  sulphur  will  be  separated  • 
jnus,  il  a  taper  be  appUed  to  a  bottle  filled  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
a  good  deal  of  sulphur  wiU  be  deposited  upon  the  sides.  This  combusti- 
"luty  ot  sidphuretted  hydrogen  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  those 
processes  oi  cliemical  manufacture  in  which  this  gas  is  evolved  (as  in  the 
preparation  of  amraoniacal  salts  from  gas  liquors),  enabling  it  to  be  dis- 
hnn  1  ^'^'''^ace  instead  of  becoming  a  nuisance  to  the  ncighbour- 

an^'  causes  fainting  when  inhaled  in  largo  quantity,  and 

appears  much  to  depress  the  vital  energy  when  breathed'for  any  length  of 
"n^ven  in  a  diluted  state. 

When  dissolved  in  water,  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  slowly  acted  upon  by 
fl  Iv*  •^^f'^  converts  its  hydrogen  into  water,  and  causes 

a  wnue  deposit  of  (electronegative  or  soluble)  sulphur. 


Fig.  204.— Preparation  of 
hydi'osulphuric  acid. 
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This  is  a  great  drawlDaok  to  the  use  of  this  indispensable  chemical  in  the  labor- 
atory, since  the  solution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  so  soon  rendered  u.seless.  To 
diminish  it  as  far  as  possible,  the  solution  should  be  made  cither  with  boiled  water  (free 
from  dissolved  air),  or  with  water  which  has  already  been  once  charged  with  the  gas 
and  spoilt  by  keeping,  for  all  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  this  water  will  have  been  con- 
sumed by  the  former  portion  of  gas.  The  gas  should  be  passed  through  the  water 
until  on  closing  the  bottle  with  the  hand  and  shaking  violently,  the  pressure  is 
found  to  act  outwards,  showing  the  water  to  be  saturated  with  the  gas.  By  closing 
the  bottle  with  a  greased  stopper,  and  inverting  it,  the  solution  may  be  preserved 
for  some  weeks,  even  though  occasionally  opened  for  use.  _ 

lu  preparing  the  solution  of  hydi-osulphuric  acid,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  gas 
always  escapes'  absorption.  To  prevent  this  from  becoming  a  nuisance,  the  bottle 
containing  the  water  to  be  charged  with  gas  may  be  covered  with  an  air-tight 
caoutchouc  cap  having  two  tubes,  through  one  of  which  passes  the  glass  tube  con- 
veying the  gas  down  into  the  water,  and  through  the  other,  a  tube  conducting  the 
excess  of  gas  either  into  a  gas-burner,  where  it  may  be  consumed,  or  into  a  solution 
of  ammonia  which  will  absorb  it,  forming  the  very  useful  hydrosulphate  of  am- 
monia. 

The  hydrogen  of  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  oxidised  immediately  by 
nitrous  acid  (^.fis),  the  sulphur  being  separated,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  nitrite  of  ammonia  produced — 

F.Og  +  6H,S  =  2NH3  +  3H,0  +  S,. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  also  oxidises  the  hydrogen  and  a  part  of  the 
sulphur,  sulphate  of  ammonia  (2NH3.H2O.SO3)  being  found  in  the  solu- 
tion, and  a  pasty  mass  of  sulphur  separated.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine  at  once  appropriate  its  hydrogen  and  separate  the  sulphur. 

In  its  action  upon  the  metals  and  their  oxides,  hydrosulphuric  acid  re- 
sembles hydrochloric  and  the  other  hydrogen  acids.  Many  of  the  metals 
displace  the  hydrogen  and  form  metallic  sulphides.  This  usually  requires 
the  assistance  of  heat,  but  mercury  and  silver  act  upon  the  gas  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  Thus,  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  collected  over 
mercury,  the  surface  of  the  latter  becomes  coated  with  a  black  iilm  of 
sulphide  of  mercury ;  HaS  +  Hgj  =  H,  -1-  Hg.,S.  In  a  similar  way  the 
surface  of  silver  is  slowly  tarnished  when  exposed  to  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, its  surface  being  covered  with  a  black  film  of  sulphide  of  silver.  _  It 
is  on  this  account  that  silver  plate  is  so  easily  blackened  by  the  air  of 
towns,  which  is  contaminated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  An  egg  spoon 
is  always  blackened  by  the  sulphur  from  the  egg.  Silver  coins  kept  in 
the  pocket  with  lucifer  matches  are  blackened,  from  the  formation  of  a 
Kttle  sulphide  of  silver.  The  original  brightness  of  the  coin  may  be  re- 
stored by  rubbing  it  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassiimi,  which  dis- 
solves the  sulphide  of  silver.  Friction  with  strong  ammonia  Avill  also 
remove  the  tarnish,  and  its  application  is  safer  than  that  of  the  poisonous 
cyanide. 

"When  heated  in  the  gas,  several  metals  displace  the  hydrogen  from  it. 
Thus,  potassium  acts  upon  it  in  a  corresponding  manner  to  that  in  wliich 
it  acts  upon  water — 

HoO  +  K  =  KHO  +  H 
HgS   +  K  =  KHS   +  H, 

forming  hydrosidjjhate  of  potassium  (KHS). 

Tin  removes  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  from  hydrosulphuric  acid  at  a 
moderate  heat ;  Sn  -f  HjS  =  Hg  +  SnS. 

"When  hydrosulphuric  acid  acts  upon  a  metallic  oxide,  it  generally  con- 
verts it  into  a  sulphide  corresponding  to  the  oxide,  whilst  the  hydrogen 
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and  oxygen  unite  to  form  water.  Oxide  of  lead  in  contact  witli  the  gas 
yields  black  sulphide  of  lead  and  water ;  PbO  +  HgS  --  PbS  +  H^O. 
Even  if  the  oxide  of  lead  be  combined  with  an  acid/the  same  change  is 
produced  by  hydrosiUphuric  acid ;  and  lience  paper  impregnated  with  a 
salt  of  lead  is  used  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  this  gas.  Thus,  if  paper 
bo  spotted  -\vith  a  solution  of  nitrate  (or  acetate)  of  lead,  it  will  indicate 
the  presence  of  even  minute  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (in 
impui'e  coal-gas,  for  example)  by  the  brown  colour  imparted  to  the  spots, 
the  nitrate  of  lead  being  decomposed  by  the  hydrosulj)hmic  acid — 

PbO.]Sr.,Og  (Nitrate  of  lead)  +  HjS  =  £[^0.^205  {Nitric  acid)  +  PbS. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  paints  containing  white  lead  (carbonate  of 
lead)  are  darkened  by  exposm-e  to  the  air  of  towns.  Cards  glazed  with 
white  lead,  and  engravings  on  paper  whitened  with  that  substance,  suffer 
a  similar  change.  Paintings,  whether  in  oil  or  water  colours,  in  which 
lead  is  an  ingredient,  are  also  injured  by  aii-  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  interesting  observation  has  recently  been  made  that  such 
colours,  damaged  by  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  lead,  are  restored  by  the 
continued  action  of  light  and  air,  the  black  sulphide  of  lead  becojning 
oxidised  and  converted  into  the  white  sulphate  of  lead,  PbS  +04  = 
PbO.SOg.^  In  the  dark  this  restoration  does  not  take  place,  so  that  it  is 
often  a  mistake  to  screen  pictures  from  the  light  by  a  curtain. 

The  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  the  chlorides  and  other  haloid 
salts  of  the  metals  generally  resembles  its  action  upon  the  oxides  of  the 
same  metals. 

Most  of  the  sulphides  of  the  metals,  like  the  corresponding  oxides,  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  many  of  the  sulphides  are  also  insoluble  in  diluted 
acids  and  in  alkalies,  so  that  when  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  solutions  of  metals,  it  wiU  often  precipitate  the  metal  in 
the  form  of  a  sulphide  having  some  characteristic  colour  or  other  property 
by  which  the  metal  may  be  identified. 

Any  solution  of  lead  will  give  a  black  i^recipitate  with  solution  of  liydrosulpliuric 
acid,  the  sulphide  of  lead  being  insoluble  in  diluted  acids  and  in  alkalies. 

A  solution  of  antimony  (tartar-emetic,  for  example,  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potash)  mixed  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  an  oramf/c- coloured  preci- 
pitate (SbjSg)  on  adding  hydrosidphuric  acid  ;  but  if  another  portion  be  mixed  with 
an  excess  of  potash  before  adding  the  hydrosulphuric  acid,  there  will  be  no  precipi- 
tate, for  the  sulphide  of  antimony  is  soluble  in  allcalies. 

Chloride  of  cadmium  gives  a  brilliant  ^Jello^v  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  cadmium  oh 
adding  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  yields  a  ivliiie  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  zinc  (ZnS),  but  if  a  little 
Jiydrochlonc  acid  be  previously  added,  no  precipitate  is  formed,  the  sulphide  of  zinc 
being  soluble  in  acids.  On  neutralising  the  hydrochloric  acid  with  ammonia,  the 
sulphide  of  zinc  is  at  once  precipitated. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  a  solution  containing  cadmium  and  zinc,  the  metals  may  be 
separated  by  acidifying  the  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  excess  of 
nyaiusulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  only.    On  filtering 
tne  sohition,  and  adding  ammonia,  the  sulphide  of  zinc  is  precipitated. 
_  SuljjJmr-acids  and  suljjhur-bases.— Those  sulpirides  which  are  soluble 
m  the  alkalies  are  often  designated  sulphur-acids,  whilst  the  sulphides  of 
the  alkah-metals  are  sulphur-bases.    These  two  classes  of  sulphides  com- 
bine to  form  snl.plmr-salts  analogous  in  composition  to  the  oxygen-salts  of 
the  same  metals.    Thus,  there  have  been  crystallised,  the  salts 
Sulphostannato  of  (sulphide  of)  sodium,  SNa.S.SnSj 
Sulpbantimoniate       „  „  3Na,S.Sb,Sj 

Sulpharseniate  „  „  3K\S.As.,Sr,. 
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The  sulphostannic  (SuS^),  sulphantimonic  (Sb,S.),  and  sulpliarsenic 
(As.Sj)  acids  respectively,  'corresponding  to  stannic  (SnOJ,  antimonic 
(Sb.,05),  and  arsenic  (As^Oj)  acids. 

The  action  of  air  'UjMn  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  is  often  turned  to 
account  in  chemical  manufactures.  At  the  ordiuary  temperature,  the 
sulphides  of  those  metals  which  form  alkahne  oxides  (such  as  sodium  and 
calcium),  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  presence  of  water,  yield,  first, 
mixtures  of  the  oxide  and  bisulphide,  2JSra^S  +  O  =  Na,0  +  Na,S„ ; 
and  afterwards  the  hyposidphite,  Na^S^  +  O3  -  Na.SPa.  This  change  is 
sometimes  turned  to  account  for  the  manufacture  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

When  the  metal  forms  a  less  powerful  base  with  oxygeu,  the  sulphide 
is  often  converted  into  sulphate  by  exposure  to  moist  air ;  thus,  CuS  + 
=  CuO.SOj,  which  is  taken  advantage  of  for  the  separation  of  copper 
from  tin  ores. 

The  black  sulphide  of  iron  (FeS),  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  becomes 
converted  into  red  peroxide  of  iron,  with  separation  of  sulphur — 

2FeS  +  03  =  FeA  +  , 
a  change  which  enables  the  gas  manufacturer  to  revive,  by  the  action  of 
air,  the  peroxide  of  iron  employed  for  removing  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
from  coal  gas. 

When  roasted  in  air  at  a  high  temperature,  the  sulphides  correspond- 
ing to  the  more  powerful  bases  are  converted  into  sulphates ;  thus 
ZnS  +04  =  ZUO.SO3,  which  explains  the  production  of  sulphate  of 
ziuc  by  roasting  blende.  But  in  most  cases  part  of  the  sulphur  is  con- 
verted into  sulphurous  acid  at  the  same  time.  Subsulphide  of  copper, 
for  instance,  is  partly  converted  uito  oxide  of  copper  by  roasting,  Cu^S  + 
O4  =  2UuO  +  SOg,  a  change  of  great  importance  in  the  extraction  of 
copper  from  its  ores. 

141.  PcrsulpMcla  of  hydrogen. — The  composition  of  this  substance  is  not  yet  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  The  similarity  of  its  chemical  properties  to  those  of  binoxide 
of  hydrogen  prompts  the  wish  that  its  formula  may  be  HjS,.  Some  analyses,  how- 
ever, seem  to  lead  to  the  formula  H^Sj,  but  since  the  persulphide  is  a  liquid  capa,ble 
of  dissolving  free  sulphur,  which  is  not  easily  separated  from  it,  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  exact  proportion  of  this  element  with  which  the  hydrogen 
is  combined. 

When  equal  weights  of  slaked  lime  and  sulphur  are  boiled  with  water,  an  ora.nge- 
coloured  liquid  is  formed,  which  contains  hyposulphite  of  lime,  bisulphide  of  calcium, 
and  pentasulphide  of  calcium  (CaSj) — 

3CaO  +        =  CaSjOj  {Hi/posulphite  of  lime)  +  200.5^  (Bisulphide  of  calcium). 

When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  filtered  solution,  an  abimdant  precipitation 
of  sulphur  occurs,  and  much  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  evolved — 
CaS^  -I-  2HC1  =  CaCl^  +  H^S  -f  S . 

But  if  the  solution  be  poured  by  degrees  into  a  slightly  warm  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  and  constantly  stirred,  a  yellow  heavy  oily 
liquid  collects  at  the  bottom,  which  is  the  persulphide  of  hydi-ogen — 

CaS^  +  2HC1  =  H^Sj  (?)  +  CaCl^ . 
The  acid  having  been  kept  in  excess,  the  persulphide  has  been  preserved  from  the 
decomposition  which  it  sufl'ered  in  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  solution  in  the 
former  experiment.  For  the  persulphide  of  hydrogen  very  closely  resembles  the  per- 
oxide in  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  decomposed  into  hydrosulphuric  acid  and 
sulphur  ;  it  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition  even  in  sealed  tubes,  and  the  hydro- 
sul))huric  acid  then  becomes  liquefied  by  its  own  pressure.  Most  of  the  substances, 
the  contact  of  which  promotes  the  decomposition  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  have 
the  same  efiect  upon  the  persulphide.  This  compound  has  a  peculiar  odour  which 
appears  to  affect  the  eyes  ;  of  course,  its  vapour  is  mixed  with  that  of  hydrosul- 
phuric acid  resulting  from  its  decomposition. 
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Oxides  op  Sulphur. 
142.  Only  two  compounds  of  sulplmrwith  oxygen  have  been  obtained 
ill  the  separate  state,  viz.,  suljphwous  acid  (SOj)  and  sulphuric  acid  (80^). 


143. 


Sulphurous  Acid. 

S0„  =  64  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols. 
In  nature,  sulphurous  acid  is  but  rarely  met  with  ;  it  exists  in  the 
gases  issuing  from  volcanoes.  Although  constantly  discharged  into  the 
air  of  towns  by  the  combustion  of  coal  (containing  sulphur),  it  is  so  easily 
oxidised  and  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  that  no  considerable  quantity 
is  ever  found  in  the  atmosphere.  Sulphui-ous  acid  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  the  sole  product  of  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  dry  air  and 
oxygen,  but  it  is  generally  prepared  for  chemical  purposes  by  removing 
part  of  the  oxygen  fi-om  sidphuric  acid,  which  is  easily  effected  by  heating 
it  with  metallic  copper — 


2(H.,0.S0:,) 

Hydrated  sulpliuric 
acid. 


+  Cu  =  CuO.SOg  + 

Sulphate  of  copper. 


2H3O 


+  SO, 


300  gTcains  of  cojiper  clippings  are  heated  in  a  Florence  flask  with  4  oz.  (measured) 
of  strong  suljihuric  acid,  the  gas  being  conducted  by  a  bent  tube  down  to  the  bottom 
of  a  di-y  bottle  closed  with  a  perforated  card  (see  fig.  177,  p.  153).  Some  time  will 
elapse  before  the  gas  is  evolved,  for  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  copper  only  at  a  high 
temperature  ;  but  when  the  evolution  of  gas  fairly  commences,  it  will  proceed  very 
rapidly,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  flame  from  under  the  flask.  The 
gas  wUl  contain  a  little  suspended  vapour  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  renders  it  turbid. 

When  the  operation  is  finished,  and  the  flask  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  grey  crystalline  powder  at  the  bottom  of  a  brown  liquid.  The 
latter  is  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  employed,  and  retains  very  little  copper,  since 
sulphate  of  copper  is  insoluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  liquid  be  poured  off, 
and  the  flask  filled  up  with  water,  and  set  aside  for  some  time,  the  crystalline  powder 
will  dissolve,  forming  a  blue  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  yielding  that  salt  in  fine 
prismatic  crystals  by  evaporation  and  cooling.  The  dark  powder  remaining 
undissolved  after  extracting  the  whole  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  consists  chiefly  of 
sulphide  of  copper,  the  production  of  which  is  interesting,  as  showing  how  far  the 
deoxidising  efi'ect  of  the  copper  may  be  carried  in  this  experiment. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  a  very  heavy  (sp.  gr.  2-25)  colouiiess  gas,  characterised 
by  its  odour  of  burning  brimstone.  It  condenses  to  a  clear  liquid  at  0°  F. 
(the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt)  even  at  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  air,  and  has  been  frozen  to  a  colourless  crystalline  solid  at  —  105°  F. 

The  liquefaction  of  the  gas  is  easily  exhibited  by  passing  it  down  to  the  bottom  of 
a  tube  (A,  fig.  205)  closed  at  one  end,  and  surrounded  with  a  mixture  of  pounded 
ice  with  half  its  weight  of  salt.  The  tube  should  have 
been  previously  drawn  out  to  a  narrow  neck  at  B, 
which  may  afterwards  be  sealed  by  the  blowpipe,  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  being  still  surrounded  by  the 
freezing  mixture,  since  the  liquid  sulphurous  acid 
boils  at  14°  F.  The  tube  need  not  be  very  strong, 
for  at  the  ordinary  temperature  the  vapour  of  sulphurous 
acid  exerts  a  pressure  of  only  2-5  atmospheres.  Liquid 
sulphurous  acid  is  a  convenient  agent  for  producing  (by 
Its  rapid  evaporation)  the  low  temperature  (  —  39°  F.) 
required  to  elfect  the  solidification  of  mercury.  A 
small  globule  of  this  metal  may  readily  be  frozen  by 
dropping  some  liquid  sulphurous  acid  upon  it  in  "a 
watch-glass  placed  in  a  strong  draught  of  air.  The 
tube  containing  the  sulphurous  acid  should  be  hold  in 
a  woollen  cloth  or  glove.  The  attractive  experiment 
of  freezing  water  in  a  red-hot  crucible  may  also  be  Fig  205 

made  with  the  liquid  acid.     A  platinum  crucible 

being  heated  to  redness,  and  some  liquid  sulphurous  acid  poured  into  it,  the  liquid 
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becomes  surrounded  witli  an  atmosphere  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  wliich  prevents  its 
contact  with  the  metal  (assumes  the  spheroidal  state),  and  its  temperature  is  reduced 
by  its  own  evaporation  to  so  low  a  degree  that  a  few  drops  of  water  allowed  to  flow 
into  it  will  at  once  become  converted  into  ice. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  very  easily  absorbed  by  water,  as  may  be  sbowu 
by  pouring  a  little  water  into  a  bottle  of  the  gas,  closing  the  bottle  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  shaking  it  violently  (see  lig.  165,  p.  145), 
when  the  diminished  pressure  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  gas  wiU  cause 
the  bottle  to  be  sustained  agamst  the  hand  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  Water  absorbs  43-5  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature.  If  the  solution  be  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  a 
crystallised  hydrate  of  sulphurous  acid  is  obtaiued,  the  composition  of 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  accurately  settled.  When  the  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid  is  kept  for  some  time  in  a  bottle  containing  air,  its  smeU 
gradually  disappears,  the  acid  absorbing  oxygen  and  becoming  converted 
iuto  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulj)hui'ous  acid,  Uke  carbonic  acid,  possesses  ia  a  high  degree  the 
power  of  extinguishing  flame.  A  taper  is  at  once  extinguished  in  a 
bottle  of  the  gas,  even  when  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  air. 
One  of  the  best  methods  of  extinguishing  burning  soot  in  a  chimney 
consists  in  passing  up  sulphurous  acid  by  burning  a  few  ounces  of 
sulphur  in  a  pan  placed  over  the  fire. 

The  principal  uses  of  sulphurous  acid  depend  upon  its  property  of 
bleaching  many  animal  and  vegetable  colouring  matters.  Although  a 
far  less  powerful  bleaching  agent  than  chlorine,  it  is  preferred  for  bleach- 
ing silk,  straw,  wool,  sponge,  isinglass,  baskets,  &c.,  which  would  he 
injured  by  the  great  chemical  energy  of  chlorine.  The  articles  to  be 
bleached  are  moistened  with  water  and  suspended  in  a  chamber  in  which 
sulphurous  acid  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur.  The  colour- 
ing matters  do  not  appear  in  general  to  be  decomposed  by  the  acid,  but 
rather  to  form  colourless  combinations  with  it,  for  in  course  of  time, 
the  original  colour  often  reappears,  as  is  seen  in  straw,  flannel,  &c.,  which 
become  yellow  from  age,  the  sulphurous  acid  probably  being  oxidised 
into  sulphuric  acid.  Stains  of  fruit  and  port  wine  on  linen  are  con- 
veniently removed  by  solution  of  sulphurous  acid. 

The  red  solution  obtained  by  boiling  a  few  chips  of  logwood  with  river  water  (dis- 
tilled water  does  not  give  so  fine  a  colour),  serves  to  illustrate  the  bleaching  propei'- 
ties  of  sulphurous  acid.  A  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  the  acid  will  at  once  change 
the  red  colour  of  the  solution  to  a  light  yellow,  but  that  the  colouring  power  is  sus- 
pended and  not  destroyed,  may  be  shown  by  dividing  the  yellow  hquid  into  two 
parts,  and  adding  to  them,  respectively,  potash  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which 

will  restore  the  colour  in  a  modified  form.  To  conti-ast 
this  with  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  colouring 
matter,  a  little  sulphurous  acid  may  be  added  to  a  weak 
solution  of  the  permanganate  of  potash,  when  the  splendid 
red  solution  at  once  becomes  perfectly  colourless,  and 
neither  acid  nor  alkali  can  effect  its  restoration,  for  in  this 
case  the  red  permanganic  acid  (MnoO.),  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  permanganate  of  potash,  is  reduced  to  the  state  of 
protoxide  of  manganese. 

If  a  bunch  of  damp  coloured  flowers  be  suspended  in  a 
bell-jar  over  a  crucible  containing  a  little  burning  sulphur 
(fig.  206),  many  of  the  flowers  will  be  completely  bleached 
by  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  by  plunging  them  afterwards 
into  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia,  their  colours 
Pig.  206.  may  bepartlyrestored,  with  some  very  curious  modifications. 

Another  very  useful  property  of  sulpliurous  acid  is  tliat  of  arresting 
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Fig.  207. 


fermentation  (or  putrefaction),  apparently  by  killing  the  vegetable  or 
iiuimal  growth  which  is  the  cause  of  the  fermentation.  This  is  commonly 
designated  the  antiseptic  property  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  is  turned  to 
account  when  casks  for  wine  or  beer 
are  sulplmred  in  order  to  prevent  the 
action  of  any  substance  contained  in  the 
pores  of  the  wood,  and  capable  of  ex- 
citing fermentation,  upon  the  fresh  liquor 
to  be  introduced.  K  a  little  solution  of 
sugar  be  fermented  with  yeast  in  a  flask 
provided  with  a  funnel  tube  (fig.  207), 
a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  poured  in 
through  the  latter  will  at  once  arrest  the  fer- 
mentation. The  salts  of  sulphurous  acid 
(sulphites)  are  also  occasionally  used  to 
arrest  fermentation,  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  for  instance.  Clothes  are  sometimes  fumigated  with  sulphurous 
acid  to  destroy  vermin,  and  the  air  of  rooms  is  disinfected  by  burning 
sulphur  in  it. 

The  disposition  of  sulphurous  acid  to  absorb  oxygen  and  pass  into  sul- 
phuric acid,  renders  it  a  powerful  deoxidising  or  reducing  agent.  Solu- 
tions of  silver  and  gold  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  sulphurous 
acid  if  a  very  Little  ammonia  be  added,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied. 

If  a  solution  of  sulphm'ous  acid  be  heated  for  some  time  in  a  sealed  tube  to  340°  F 
one  portion  of  the  acid  deoxidises  anotlier,  siUphur  is  separated,  and  sulphuric  acid 
formed  ;  SSOo  -I-  2H.,0  =  2(H20.S03)  +  S. 

/vw\'^cn^°^^  ^"irtf^^  combines  with  ammonia  gas  to  form  two  soUd  compounds, 
(lNH3),b02,  and  NHg.SOj,  which  are  quite  different  in  their  properties  from  the 
sulphite  and  bisulphite  of  ammonia,  which  are  formed  when  sulphm-ous  acid  acts 
upon  solution  of  ammonia. 

Chlorine  combines  with  an  equal  volume  of  sulphurous  acid,  under  the  influence 
ot  bright  sunshine,  to  produce  a  colourless  liquid,  the  vapour  of  which  is  very  acrid 
and  irritating  to  the  eyes.  Its  composition  is  represented  by  SO„CL,  and  it  is  some- 
times called  chlorosulphuric  acid,  though  it  does  not  combine  with  bases,  and  is  de- 
composed by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  is  also  known  as 
Monde  of  sulphuryle,  SO^,  being  looked  upon  as  the  radical  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
Mo-nde  of  thionyle*  SOCl^,  is  a  colourless  volatHe  liquid  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nypochlorous  acid  gas  on  sulphur  dissolved  in  the  subchloride  of  sulphur.  It  is 
aecomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids. 

i-otassium  and  sodium,  when  heated  in  sulphurous  acid,  burn  vividly,  producing 
the  oxides  and  sulphides  of  the  metals.  * 

Iron,  lead,  tin  and  zinc  are  also  converted  into  oxides  and  sulphides  when  heated 
m  sulphurous  acid  ;  SO^  +  Zuj  =  ZnS  -f-  2ZnO. 

&iil]phites.—T\iQ  acid  character  of  sulphurous  acid  is  rather  feeble, 
altnough  stronger  than  that  of  carbonic  acid.  There  is  much  general 
resemblance  between  the  sulphites  and  carbonates,  in  point  of  solubility, 
tne  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals  being  the  only  salts  of  sulr-liiu-ous  acid 
wnich  are  freely  soluble  in  water.  Sidphurous  acid,  lUce  carbonic,  forms 
two  classes  of  salts,  the  sulphites  (for  example,  sulpliite  of  soda,  Na.,O.SO,) 
and  bisulphites  (as  bisulphite  of  potash,  Kp.H,.0.2S0„). 

ihe  sut2)lute  of  soda  is  extensively  manufactured  for  the  use  of  tbe 
papermaker,  who  employs  it  as  an  anticMore  for  Icilling  the  Mcach,  that 
«,  neiitralisnig  the  excess  of  chlorine  after  bleaching  the  rags  with  chlo- 
nde  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  (see  p.  152)— 


+ 


n.,0  -t-  CI,  =  Nap.SO, 


+  2IIC1. 
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It  is  prepared  by  passing  sulpliurous  acid  over  damp  crystals  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  sulphite  of  soda 
formed,  which  is  dissolved  in  water  and  crystallised.  It  forms  oblique 
prisms  having  the  composition  ISra.,0.S0,.7Aq,  which  effloresce  in  the  air, 
becoming  opaque,  and  slowly  absorbing  oxygen,  passing  into  sulphate  of 
soda  (Na.O.SO^).    Its  solution  is  slightly  alkaline  to  test-papers. 

For  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  of  soda,  the  sulphiuous  acid  is  obtained 
either  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur  or  by  heating  sulphuric  acid  with 
charcoal — 

2(H,O.S03)  +  C  =  2H,0  -t-  CO,  +  2S0,. 
The  carbonic  acid,  of  course,  wiU  not  interfere  with  this  application  of 
the  sulphurous  acid.  t      •  j 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid  (see  p.  83),  many  chemists  deny  the 
acid  nature  of  the  compound  SO^  altogether,  and  term  it  sulpliurous 
anhydride,  reserving  the  name  of  sulphurous  acid  for  the  hydrated  sul- 
phurous acid,  Hp.SO,  or  H^SOg,  obtained  by  exposing  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphiu-ous  acid  to  a  very  low  temperature. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 
SO3  =  80  parts  by  weiglit. 
144.  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  one  of  the  most  abundant  forms 
in  which  sulphur  occurs  in  nature  is  that  of  sulphuric  acid  in  combina- 
tion with  certain  bases.  Hydrated  sulphuric  acid  has  also  been  found  ia 
certain  springs  and  rivers  in  volcanic  regions.  Sulphurous  acid  and 
oxygen  gases  combine  to  form  sulphuric  acid  (SO3)  when  passed  tlirough 
a  tube  containing  heated  platinum  or  certain  metallic  oxides,  such  as  those 
of  copper  and  chromium,  the  action  of  which  in  promoting  the  combina- 
tion is  not  thoroughly  understood. 

The  combination  may  be  shown  by  passing  oxygen  from  the  tube  A  (fig.  208) 
connected  with  a  gas-holder,  through  a  strong  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  (B),  so_ 

that  it  may  take  up  a  quantity  of  that  gas, 
afterwards  through  a  tube  (C)  containing 
pumice  stoue  soaked  with  oil  of  vitiiol,  to 
remove  the  water,  and  then  through  a  bulb 
(D)  containing  platinised  asbestos  (see  p. 
138).  The  mixture  of  the  gases  issuing 
into  the  air  is  quite  invisible,  but  when  the 
bulb  is  gently  heated,  combination  takes 
place,  and  dense  white  clouds  are  formed 
in  the  air,  from  the  combination  of  the 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  (SO3)  produced 
with  the  atmospheric  moisture. 

Fig.  208.  An  easier  method  of  obtaining  the 

anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  wUl  be 
noticed  hereafter,  but  the  hydrated  acid  is  of  so  much  more  importance 
that  its  preparation  and  properties  should  be  studied  before  those  of  the 
anhydrous  acid. 

Hydrated  sulplmrie  add  (H,0.S03  =  98  parts  by  weight).— More_ than 
four  centuries  ago,  the  alchemist  Basil  Valentine  subjected  green  vitriol, 
as  it  was  then  called  (sulphate  of  iron),  to  distillation,  and  obtained  an 
acid  liquid  which  he  named  oil  of  vitriol.  The  process  discovered  by  this 
laborious  monk  is  even  now  in  use  at  Nordhausen  in  Saxony,  and  the 
Nordlicmsen  oil  of  vitriol  is  an  important  article  of  commerce.  The  crys- 
tals of  sulphate  of  iron  (FeO.SOs.VH^O)  are  exposed  to  the  air  so  that 
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they  may  absorL  oxygen,  and  become  couverted  into  tlie  basic  persul- 
l<hate  of  iron — 

2(FeO.SO,)  +  0  =  reA-2S03. 

This  salt  is  dried,  and  distilled  in  earthen  retorts,  the  oil  of  vitriol 
lieing  condensed  in  receivers  of  glass  or  stoneware.  The  action  of  heat 
upon  the  basic  persulphate  of  iron  separates  the  acid  from  the  base,  and 
if  the  salt  were  absolutely  dry,  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  would  be 
expected  to  distil  over.  There  is  always  enough  water,  however,  left  in 
the  persulphate,  to  combine  with  the  anhydrous  acid  to  form  the  Nord- 
liausen  oil  of  vitriol,  the  composition  of  Avhich  is  pretty  correctly  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  H„0.2S0^.  The  peroxide  of  iron  (Fe^O^)  which 
IS  left  in  the  retorts,  is  the  red  powder  known  as  colcothar,  which  is  used 

r  polishing  plate  glass  and  metals. 

Tlie  green  vitriol  employed  for  preparing  the  IsTordhausen  acid  is  obtained  from 
iron  pyrites  (FeSo).  A  particular  variety  of  this  mineral,  white  pyrites  (or  eiSores- 
ceut  pyrites),  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  undergoes  oxidation,  yielding  sulphate  of 
iron  and  sulphuric  acid — 

FeS.  +  H3O  +  O7  =  FeO.SOg  +  H^O.SOj. 

Large  masses  of  this  variety  of  pyrites  in  minevalogical  cabinets  may  often  be 
seen  broken  up  into  small  fragments,  and  covered  with  an  acid  efflorescence  of  sul- 
jihate  of  iron  from  this  cause.  Ordinary  iron  pyrites  is  not  oxidised  by  exposure  to 
the  air  unless  it  be  first  subjected  to  distillation  in  order  to  separate  a  portion  of  the 
sulphur  which  it  contains. 

The  Nordhausen  acid  is  readily  distinguished  from  English  sulphuric 
acid  by  its  fuming  in  the  air  when  the  bottle  is  opened.  This  is  due  to 
the  escape  of  a  little  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.    It  is  heavier 

'lan  the  English  acid,  its  specific  gravity  being  1-9.    It  is  chiefly  used 

-r  dissolving  indigo  in  preparing  the  Saxony  blue  dye,  and  is  a  con- 
venient source  of  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid ;  for  if  it  be  gently  heated 
i  a  a  retort,  the  anhydrous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  may  be  condensed  in 

ilky  crystals  in  a  receiver  kept  cool  by  ice,  whilst  ordinary  hydrated  sul- 
phm-ic  acid  (H2O.SO3)  is  left  in  the  retort. 
The  process  adopted  at  Nordhausen,  though  simple  in  theory,  is  expen- 

ive  on  account  of  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  the  breaking  of  the  retorts, 
>'>  that  the  price  of  the  acid,  compared  with  that  of  English  manufacture, 
IS  very  high. 

The  first  step  towards  the  discovery  of  our  present  process  was  also 
made  by  Valentine,  when  he  prepared  Ins  oleum  sii^jJmris  23er  campanum, 
by  burning  sidphur  imder  a  bell-glass  over  water,  and  evaporating  the  acid 
liquid  thus  obtained.  The  same  experimenter  also  made  a  very  important 
advance  when  he  burnt  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  sulphide  of  antimony,  and 
nitre,  under  a  bell-glass  placed  over  water ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  that  it  was  suggested  by  some  French  chemists 
to  bum  the  sulphur  and  nitre  alone  over  water,  a  process  by  which  the 
acid  appears  actually  to  have  been  manufactured  upon  a  pretty  large  scale. 
The  substitution  of  large  chambers  of  lead  for  glass  vessels  by  Dr  Eoebuck 
was  a  great  improvement  in  the  process,  and  about  the  year  1770  the 
preparation  of  the  acid  formed  an  important  branch  of  manufacture;  since 
then  the  process  has  been  steadily  improving,  until,  at  the  present  time, 
upwards  of  100,000  tons  are  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  and  a 
verjr  large  quantity  is  exported.  The'  diminution  in  the  price  of  oil  of 
vitriol  well  exhibits  the  progress  of  imprq^nicnt  in  its  production,  for 
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the  origmal  oil  of  sulphur  appears  to  have  been  sold  for  about  half  a 
crown  an  ounce,  and  that  prepared  by  burning  sulphur  with  nitre  in  glass 
vessels  at  the  same  price  per  pound ;  but  when  leaden  chambers  were 
introduced,  the  price  fell  to  a  shilling  per  pound,  and  at  present  oil  of 
vitriol  can  be  pui'chased  at  the  rate  of  five  farthings  per  pound. 

The  description  of  the  present  process  of  manufacture  will  be  best 
understood  after  a  consideration  of  the  chemical  changes  upon  which  it 
depends. 

It  has  been  seen  that  when  sulphur  is  burnt  m  air,  sulphurous  acid  is 
the  chief  product.  "When  sulphurous  acid  acts  upon  hydrated  nitric  acid, 
in  the  presence  of  water,  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  oxide  are  formed— 


3S0.,  +  Kp.N.Os  + 


2H,0 


Nitric  oxide,  in  contact  with  air,  combines  with  its  oxygen  to  form 
nitric  peroxide  (lSrO.3). 

If  nitric  peroxide  is  brought  into  contact  with  sulphurous  acid  and 
water,  it  is  again  converted  into  nitric  oxide  with  formation  of  sulphmic 
acid — 

m,  +  SO,  +  H,0  =  NO  +  H.O.SOg. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  nitric  oxide  may  be  employed  to  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  so  that 
theoretically,  an  unlimited  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid,  supphed  with  air 
and  water,  might  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  a  given  quantity  of 
nitric  oxide. 

To  illusti-ate  these  important  chemical  principles  of  the  mauufactui-e  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  following  experiments  may  be  performed : —  .  ,       •  t 

I.  A  quart  bottle  of  niti'ic  oxide  (p.  137)  is  placed  mouth  to  mouth  with  a  pmt 
bottle  of  oxygen,  when  both  bottles  will  be  filled  with  the  red  nitric  peroxide. 

II.  The  quart  bottle  of  this  red  gas  is  placed  mouth  to  mouth  with  a  quart  bottle 
of  sulphiuous  acid  gas  (fig.  209),  when  the  red  colour  will  soon  disappear,  and  the 

sides  of  the  bottles  will  be  covered  with  a  crystalline 
substance  formed  by  the  reaction  between  the  nitric 
peroxide,  the  sulphm-ous  acid,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  water  present  in  the  gases.  The  true  composition 
of  this  crystalline  body  is  doubtful,  but  if,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  reasoning,  it  be  regarded  as 
2(NO.S03).H20,  its  formation  would  be  represented 
by  the  equation — 

+  2SO2  +  H2O  =  2(NO.S03).H,0 . 

III.  A  little  water  is  shaken  round  the  insides  of 
the  bottles,  when  the  ciystallino  compound  will  be 
decom]iosed  with  effervescence,  evolving  nitric  oxide, 
and  producing  hydrated  sulphuric  acid — 
2(NO.S03).H,0  +  H„0  =  2N0  +  2(H.,O.S03). 

IV.  Air*  is  blown  into  the  bottles  through  a  glass  tube,  when  the  presence  of  the 
nitric  oxide  will  be  proved  by  the  formation  of  the  red  nitric  peroxide. 

In  the  presence  of  abundance  of  water  this  crystalliue  compound  is  not  producea, 
as  may  lie  shown  by  the  following  modification  of  the  experiment.  . 

V.  A  large  glass  flask  or  globe  (A,  fig.  210)  is  fitted  with  a  cork,  through  wlucli 

are  passed —  ■,  i    •  -a 

(a)  a  tube  connected  with  a  flask  (D)  containing  copper  and  strong  sulpliuric  acia, 

for  evolving  sulphurous  acid ;  ,       .  -j 

(&)  a  tube  connected  with  a  flask  (B)  containing  copper  and  diluted  nitnc  acia  {sy. 

or  1-2)  for  supplying  nitric  oxide  ; 

"  (c)  a  tube  proceeding  from  a  small  flask  (E)  containing  water. 

*  The  operation  is  of  course  more  striking  if  oxygen  is  employed  instead  of  air,  the 
globe  being  filled  with  oxygen  by  displacement  at  the  commencement. 
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Fig.  210. — Prepai-ation  of  sulphuric  acid. 


On  applying  n  gentle  heat  to  the  llask  containing  nitric  acid  and  copjier,  the  nitric 
oxide  passes  into  the  globe  aud  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  lilling  the 
globe  with  red  nitric  pero.xide. 
The  nitric  oxide  llask  may  then 
be  removed.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
tlien  generated  by  heating  the 
llask  containing  sulphuric  acid 
ind  copper  ;  the  sulphurous  acid 
will  soon  decolorise  the  red  nitric 
[lei'oxide,  the  contents  of  the 
tjlobe  becoming  colourless,  and 
the  crystalline  compound  form- 
ing abundantly  on  the  sides  ;  the 
sulphurous  acid  flask  may  then 
be  removed.  Steam  is  sent  into 
the  globe  from  the  llask  contain- 
ing water,  when  the  crystalline 
ompound  will  be  dissolved,  and 

ilphnric  acid  will  collect  at  the 
lottom  of  the  globe.  If  air  be 
now  blown  into  the  globe,  the 
nitric  oxide  will  again  acquire 
the  red  colour  of  nitric  peroxide. 

If  the  experiment  be  repeated,  the  steam  being  inti-oduced  simultaneously  with 
the  sulphurous  acid,  no  crystalline  compound  whatever  will  be  formed,  the  sulphurous 
acid  being  at  once  converted  into  hydi-ated  suljjhm-ic  acid. 

Since  the  cork  is  somewhat  corroded  in  this  experiment,  it  is  preferable  to  have 
the  mouth  of  the  flask  ground  and  closed  by  a  ground  glass  plate,  perforated  with 
holes  for  the  passage  of  the  tubes.  The  perforations  are  easily  made  by  placing  the 
glass  plate  flat  against  the  wall  and  piercing  it  with  the  point  of  a  revolving  rat's- 
tail  file  dipped  in  turpentine  ;  the  file  is  then  gradually  worked  through  the  hole 
until  the  latter  is  of  the  required  size. 

The  process  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  English  oil  of  vitriol  will 
uow  be  easily  understood. 

A  series  of  chambers  is  constructed  of  leaden  plates,  the  edges  of 
which  are  united  by  autogenous  soldering  (that  is,  by  fusing  their  edges, 
without  solder,  which  would  be  rapidly  corroded  by  the  acid  vapours) ; 
t  the  leaden  chambers  are  supported  and  strengthened  by  a  framework  of 
■  timber  (fig.  21 1). 

The  sidphurous  add  is  generated  by  burning  sulphur  or  iron  pjnites  in 
a  suitable  furnace  (A)  adjoining  the  chambers,  and  so  aiTanged  that  the 
sulphurous  acid  produced  may  be  mixed  with  about  the  proper  quantity 
of  air  to  furnish  the  oxygen  required  for  its  conversion  into  sulphuric 
acid. 

Nitrie  acid  vapour  is  evolved  from  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  oil 
of  vitriol  (see  p.  131)  contained  in  an  iron  pan  which  is  heated  by  the 
combustion  of  the  sulphur,  so  that  the  nitric  acid  is  carried  into  the  cham- 
bers with  the  current  of  sulphurous  acid  and  air. 

TFafej- covers  the  floor  of  the  chambers  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches, 
and  jets  of  steam  are  introduced  at  different  parts  from  an  adjacent 
boiler  (B). 

The  sulphurous  acid  acts  upon  the  nitric  acid  vapour,  in  the  presence 
of  the  water,  forming  nitric  oxide  and  hydratcd  sulphuric  acid,  which 
rains  down  into  the  water  on  the  floor  of  the  chambers— 

3S0,  +  Iip.NA  +  2H,0  =  2N0  -t-  3(H,O.S03). 
If  this  nitric  oxide  were  permitted  to  escape  from  the  chambers,  and  a 
Iresh  quantity  of  nitric  acid  vapour  introduced  to  oxidise  another  portion 
of  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  evident  tbat  2  molecules  (170  parts  by  weight)  of 
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nitrate  of  soda  would  be  required  to  furnish  the  nitric  acid  for  the  con- 
version of  3  atoms  (96  parts  by  weight)  of  sulphur,  whereas,  in  practice, 
6  parts  by  weiglit  only  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  employed  for  96  parts  of 
stilphur. 

For  the  nitric  oxide  (NO)  at  once  acquires  oxygen  from  the  air  ad- 
mitted together  with  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  becomes  nitric  peroxide 
(ISTOj),  which  oxidises  more  sulphurous  acid  in  the  presence  of  water, 
converting  it  into  hydrated  sulphuric  acid — 

2S0,  +  2N0,  +  2Hp  =  2(HO.S03)  +  2N0. 

A  great  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  chamber  thus  takes 
place  (4  vols.  SO^  and  4  vols.  NO^  yielding  4  vols.  NO),  so  that  there 


Fig.  211. — Siilpliuric  acid  cliambers. 

is  room  for  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  mixtui-e  of  sul- 
pliurous  acid  and  air  from  the  furnace,  upon  which  thenitric  oxide  acts 
as  before,  taking  up  the  oxygen  from  the  air  and  handing  it  over  to  the 
sulphurous  acid,  in  the  presence  of  water,  to  produce  a  fresh  supply  oi 
hydrated  sulphuric  acid. 

But  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  takes  no  part  in  these  changes,  and  since 
the  oxygen  consumed  in  converting  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid  is 
accompanied  by  four  times  its  voliune  of  nitrogen,  a  very  large  accumnla- 
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tion  of  this  gas  takes  place  in  tlio  chambers,  and  jirovision  must  be  made 
lor  its  removal  in  order  to  allow  space  for  those  gases  which  take  part  in 
the  change.  The  obvious  plan  would  appear  to  be  the  erection  of  a  simple 
chimney  for  the  escape  of  the  nitrogen  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  chamber 
to  that  at  which  the  sulphurous  acid  and  air  enter  it ;  and  this  plan  was 
formerly  adopted,  but  the  nitrogen  carries  off  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
nitric  oxide  which  is  so  valuable  in  the  chamber,  and  to  save  this  the 
escaping  nitrogen  is  now  generally  passed  through  a  leaden  chamber  (C) 
tilled  with  coke,  over  which  oil  of  vitriol  is  allowed  to  trickle ;  the  oil  of 
vitriol  absorbs  the  nitric  oxide,  and  flows  into  a  cistern  (D),  from  which 
it  is  pumped  up  to  the  top  of  another  chamber  (E)  filled  with  coke,  or 
iirranged  with  shelves  in  cascade,  through  which  the  hot  sulphurous  acid 
and  air  are_  made  to  pass  as  they  enter,  when  they  take  up  the  nitric  oxide 
from  the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  carry  it  with  them  into  the  chamber. 

Before  the  introduction  of  this  plan  of  retaining  the  nitric  oxide  by  oil 
of  vitriol,  it  required  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  amounting  to  ^th  or 
yVth  of  the  weight  of  the  sulphur  to  convert  it  into  sulphui-ic  acid,  Avhereas 
about  5-Vth  or  even  less  is  now  often  made  to  sufi&ce. 

The  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  collect  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber 
until  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1-6,  and  contains  70  percent,  of  oil 
of  vitriol  (H2O.SO3).  If  it  were  allowed  to  become  more  concentrated 
than  this,  it  would  absorb  some  of  the  nitric  oxide  in  the  chamber,  so 
that  it  is  now  drawn  off. 

This  acid  is  quite  strong  enough  for  some  of  the  applications  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  particularly  for  that  which  consumes  the  largest  quantity  in 
this  country,  viz.,  the  conversion  of  common  salt  into  sulphate  of  soda  as 
a  preliminary  step  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda.  To  save  the 
expense  of  transporting  the  acid  for  this  purpose,  the  vitriol  chambers 
form  part  of  the  plant  of  the  alkali  works. 

To  convert  this  weak  acid  into  the  ordinary  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce, 
it  is  run  off  into  shallow  leaden  pans  set  in  brickwork,  and  supported  011 
iron  bars  over  the  flue  of  a  furnace,  where  it  is  heated  until  so  much 
water  has  evaporated  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  has  increased  to 
1"72.  The  concentration  cannot  be  carried  further  in  leaden  pans, 
because  the  strong  acid  acts  upon  the  lead,  and  converts  it  into  sulphate— 

2(H,O.S03)  +  Pb  =  PbO.SO^  +  2H,0  +  SO,. 

The  acid  of  1  -72  sp.  gr.  contains  about  80  per  cent,  of  true  oil  of  vitriol 
(HjO.SO,),  and  is  largely  employed  for  making  superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  in  other  rough  chemical  manufactures.  It  is  technically  called  hroion 
aad,  havmg  acquired  a  brown  colour  from  organic  matter  accidentally 
present  m  it. 

To  convert  this  brown  acid  into  commercial  oU  of  vitriol,  it  is  boiled 
aown,  either  in  glass  retorts  or  platinum  stills,  when  water  distils  over, 
accompanied  by  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  acid  in  the  retort  becomes 
colourless,  the  brown  carbonaceous  matter  being  oxidised  by  tlie  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  with  formation  of  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids.  When 
oense  white  fumes  of  oil  of  vitriol  begin  to  pass  ovor,  showing  that  all 
ine  superfluous  water  has  been  expelled,  the  acid  is  drawn  off  by  a 
siphon.  •' 

^.xT^^  diluted  acid  which  distils  off  is  employed  instead  of  water  on 
the  floor  of  the  leaden  chamber. 
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The  cost  of  the  acid  is  very  much  increased  by  this  concentration.  It  cannot  he 
conducted  in  open  vessels,  partly  on  account  of  the  loss  of  sulphuric  acid,  partly  be- 
cause concentrated  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  moisture  from  the  open  air  even  at  the 
boiling  point.  The  loss  by  breakage  of  the  glass  retorts  is  very  considerable,  although 
it  is  reduced  as  far  as  possible  by  heating  them  in  sand,  and  keeping  them  always  at 
about  the  same  temperature  by  supplying  them  with  hot  acid  But  the  boiling 
point  of  the  concentrated  acid  is  very  high  (640°  F.),  and  the  retorts  consequent  y 
become  so  hot  that  a  current  of  cold  air  or  an  accidental  splash  of  acid  wdl  frequently 
crack  them  at  once.  Moreover  the  acid  boils  with  mcciissi07i  or  violent  bumping, 
caused  by  sudden  bursts  of  vapour,  which  endanger  the  safety  of  the  retort. 

With  platinum  stills  the  risk  of  fracture  is  avoided,  and  the  distillation  may  be 
conducted  more  rapidly,  the  brown  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-72)  being  admitted  at  the  top, 
and  the  oil  of  vitriol  (sp.  gr.  1-84)  drawn  off  by  a  platinum  siphon  from  the  bottom 
of  the  still  which  is  protected  from  the  open  fire  by  an  iron  jacket.  But  since  a 
platinum  still  wiU  cost  £2000  or  £3000,  the  interest  upon  its  value  increa.ses  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  acid.  ,.        ,  a  i 

When  the  perfectly  pure  acid  is  required,  it  is  actually  distiUed  over  so  as  to  leave 
the  solid  impurities  (sulphate  of  lead,  &c.,)  behind  in  the  retort.  Some  fragments 
of  rock  crystal  should  be  inti-oduced  into  the  retort  to  moderate  the  bursts  ot  vapour, 
and  heat  applied  by  a  ring  gas-burner  with  somewhat  divergent  jets. 

Divested  of  working  details,  this  most  important  chemical  manufacture 
may  be  thus  described  : —  n    ■  • 

A  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid,  air,  steam,  and  a  little  vapour  ot  mtnc 
acid,  is  introduced  into  a  leaden  chamber  containing  a  layer  of  water. 
The'nitric  acid  is  reduced  by  the  sulphurous  acid  to  the  state  of  mtnc 
oxide  (NO),  Avhich  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  air  (forming  jSTO^),  and 
gives  it  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  which  it  converts  into  sulphuric  acid. 
This  is  absorbed  by  the  water,  forming  dUuted  sulphuric  acid,  which  is 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  first  in  leaden  pans,  and  afterwards  m 
glass  retorts  or  platinum  stills.  i  i  • 

Projjerties  of  oil  of  vitriol— The  properties  of  concentrated  suipliunc 
acid  are  very  characteristic.    Its  great  weight  (sp.  gr.  1-842),  fi-eedom 
from  odour,  and  oUy  appearance,  distinguish  it  from  any  other  hquid 
commonly  met  with,  which  is  fortunate,  because  it  is  difficult  to  preserve 
a  label  upon  the  bottles  of  this  powerfuUy  corrosive  acid.    Although,  if 
absolutely  pure,  it  is  perfectly  colourless,  the  ordinary  acid  used  m  the 
laboratory  has  a  peculiar  grey  colour,  due  to  traces  of  organic  matter,  its 
high  boiling-point  (640°  F.)  has  been  akeady  noticed;  and  although  its 
vapour  is  perfectly  transparent  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  acid  is  boiled, 
as  soon  as  it  issues  into  the  air  it  condenses  into  volummous  dense  clouds 
of  a  most  irritating  description.  'Even  a  drop  of  the  acid  evaporated  m 
an  open  dish  wUl  fill  a  large  space  with  these  clouds.    Oil  of  vitriol 
solidifies  when  cooled  to  about  -  30°  F.,  but  the  acid  once  sohdified  re- 
quires a  much  higher  temperature  to  liquefy  it  again.    Oil  of  vitriol 
rapidly  corrodes  the  skin  and  other  organic  textures  upon  which  it  laUs, 
usually  charring  or  blackening  them  at  the  same  time.    Poured  upon  a 
piece  of  wood,  the  latter  speedily  assumes  a  dark  bro^ra  colour ;  and  il  a 
few  lumps  of  sugar  be  dissolved  in  a  very  little  water,  and  stirred  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  a  violent  action  takes  place,  and  a  semi-solid  black  niass  is 
produced.    This  property  of  sulphuric  acid  is  turned  to  account  m  the 
manufactiu'e  of  blacking,  in  wliich  treacle  and  oil  of  vitriol  are  employed. 
These  effects  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  powerful  attraction  of  oil  of  vitnoi 
for  water.    Woody  fibre  iC,B.,fi,)  (which  composes  the  bulk  of  wood, 
paper,  and  linen),  and  sugar,  (Cj,H,,OiO,  may  be  regarded,  for  the  pm- 
pose  of  this  explanation,  as  composed  of  carbon  associated  with  &  ana  n 
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molecules  of  water,  and  any  cause  tending  to  remove  tlie  water  would 
tend  to  eliminate  the  carbon. 

The  great  attraction  of  this  acid  for  water  is  shown  by  the  high  tempe- 
rature (often  exceeding  the  boiling  point  of  water)  produced  on  mixing 
oil  of  vitriol  with  water,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  be  careful  in  diluf- 
in<r  the  acid. 

The  water  should  lie  placed  in  a  jug,  and  tlie  oil  of  vitriol  poured  into  it  in  a  thin 
stream,  a  glass  rod  being  used  to  mix  the  acid  with  the  water  as  it  flows  in.  Ordi- 
nary oil  ot  vitriol  becomes  turbid  when  mixed  with  water,  from  the  separation  of 
sulphate  ot  lead  (formed  from  the  evaporating  pans),  which  is  soluble  in  the  concen- 
trated but  not  in  the  diluted  acid,  so  that  if  the  latter  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few 
liours,  the  sulphate  of  lead  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  the  clear  acid  may  be  poured 
oil  tree  trom  lead.  Diluted  sulplmric  acid  has  a  smaUer  bulk  than  is  occupied  bv 
the  acid  and  water  before  mixing. 

Even  when  largely  diluted,  sulphuric  acid  corrodes  textile  fabrics  very 
rapidly,  and  though  the  acid  be  too  dilute  to  appear  to  injure  them  at 
lirst,  it  will  be  found  that  the  water  evaporates  by  degrees,  leaving  the 
acid  in  a  more  concentrated  state,  and  the  fibre  is  then  perfectly  rotten. 
The  same  result  ensues  at  once  on  the  application  of  heat ;  thus,  if  charac- 
ters be  written  on  paper  with  the  diluted  acid,  they  will  remain  invisible 
imtil  the  paper  is  held  to  the  fire,  when  the  acid  will  char  the  paper,  and 
the  writing  wiU  appear  intensely  black. 

If  oil  of  vitriol  be  left  exposed  to  the  air  m  an  open  vessel,  it  very  soon 
mcreases  largely  in  biUk  from  the  absorption  of  water,  and  a  flat  dish  of 
oil  of  vitriol  under  a  glass  shade  (fig.  212)  is  frequently  employed  in  the 
laboratory  for  drying  substances  with- 
out the  assistance  of  heat.    The  drying 
is  of  course  much  accelerated  by  plac- 
ing the  dish  on  the  plate  of  an  air- 
pump,  and  exhausting  the  air  from 
the  shade,  so  as  to  effect  the  drying 
in  vacuo.     It  will  be  remembered 
also  that  oil  of  vitriol  is  in  constant 
use  for  drying  gases. 

At  a  red  heat,  the  vapour  of  oil  ,  

of  vitriol  is  decomposed  into  water,  01  „  .,  .  , 

o,,1t,i,„„^,        -11  '       Fig.  212.— Drymg  over  oU  of  vitriol, 

sulphurous  acid,  and  oxygen — 

H.,0.S03  =  H,0  +  80^+0. 

'Hiis  decomposition  takes  place  most  easily  when  the  vapour  is  passed 
through  a  strongly  heated  tube  of  platinum,  and  it  has  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen,  the  sulphurous  acid  being  absorbed 
by  pa.ssing  the  mixed  gases  through  lime.  Reflecting  upon  the  manufac- 
ture of  oU  of  vitriol,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  oxygen  thus  obtained 
was  originally  derived  from  the  air. 

When  sulphur  is  boiled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  latter  gradually  dissolves 
me  melted  sulphur,  converting  it  into  sulphurous  acid— 

S  +  2(n,0.S0,)  =  3S0,  H-  2KJ0. 
All  ordinary  metals  are  acted  upon  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  when 
seated,  except  gold  and  platinum  (this  last  even  does  not  quite  escape 
When  long  boiled  with  the  acid),  the  metal  being  oxidised  by  one  portion 
01  the  acid,  which  is  thus  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  the  oxido  com 
Oinmg  with  another  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  a  suljihate.  Thus, 
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when  sUver  is  boiled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  sul- 
phate of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  hot  water— 

Ag,  +  2(H,O.S03)  =  Ag,0.S03  +  2H,0  +  SO,. 

Should  the  sUver  contain  any  gold,  it  is  left  behind  in  the  form  of  a  dark 
powder.  Sulphuric  acid  is  extensively  employed  for  the  separation  or 
parting  of  sdver  and  gold.  This  acid  is  also  employed  for  extractmg  gold 
from  copper  ;  and  when  sidphate  of  copper  is  manufactured  by  dissolvmg 
that  metal  in  sulphuric  acid  (see  p.  199),  large  quantities  of  gold  are 
sometimes  extracted  from  the  accumulated  residue  left  undissolved  by  the 
acid  If  the  sulphm-ic  acid  contains  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  a  considerable 
Quantitv  of  gold,  which  separates  again  in  the  form  of  a  purple  powder 
when  the  acid  is  diluted  with  water,  the  sulphate  of  gold  formed  bemg 
reduced  by  the  nitrous  acid  when  the  solution  is  diluted. 

Some  of  the  uses  of  sulphuric  acid  depend  upon  its  specific  action  on 
certain  organic  substances,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
explained  Of  this  kind  is  the  conversion  of  paper  mto  vegetable  parcli- 
ment  by  immersion  in  a  cool  mixture  of  two  measures  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
one  measure  of  water,  and  subsequent  washing.  The  conversion  is  not 
attended  by  any  change  m  the  weight  of  the  paper. 

Beside  oil  of  vitriol,  sulphuric  acid  forms  other  definite  combinations 
with  water.  By  evaporating  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo  at  212  F., 
an  acid  is  left  which  has  the  composition  H,O.S03.2Hp  (sp.  gr.  1-63). 
If  this  acid  be  evaporated  in  air  at  400°  F.,  as  long  as  steam  escapes,  the 
remaining  acid  has  the  composition  H,0.S03.H,0  (sp.  gr.  1-78).  This 
acid  is  caUed  glacial  sulphuric  acid,  because  it  sohdifies  to  a  mass  oi  ice- 
like crystals  at  47°  F. 

145.  Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphuric  anhydride.— Tuq  mode  of 
preparin<T  this  substance  from  the  fuming  sulphuric  acid  has  abeady  been 
noticed  °  It  is  more  commonly  obtained  by  expelling  the  water  from  bi- 
sulphate  of  soda  (Nap.H,0.2S03)  by  fusing  it  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and 
afterwards  distilling  the  anhydrous  bisulphate  (Kap.2S03)  m  an  earthen 
retort,  when  neutral  sulphate  of  soda  (Nap.SO,)  is  left,  and  the  anhydroi^ 
sulphuric  acid  passing  off  as  vapour  may  be  condensed  in  a  receiver  cooled 

^^Ajihydrous  sulphuric  acid  forms  a  white  mass  of  crystals  resembhng 
asbestos ;  it  fumes  when  exposed  to  air,  since  it  emits  vapour  wluch  con- 
denses the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  it  soon  deliquesces  from  absorption  ot 
water,  becoming  hydrated  sulphuric  acid.  When  thrown  into  water  it 
hisses  like  red-hot  hon,  from  the  sudden  formation  of  steam.  It  fuses  at 
65°  F.,  and  boils  at  110°  F.  The  vapour  is  decomposed,  as  mentioned 
above,  into  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen,  when  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube.  Phosphorus  burns  in  its  vapour,  combining  with  the  oxygen  and 
liberating  sulphur.  Baryta  glows  when  heated  in  the  vapom-  of  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid,  and  combines  with  it  to  form  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  capable  of  combining  with  olefiaut  gas 
(C  H )  and  od-gas  (C.Hg),  and  absorbs  these  from  mixtures  of  gases. 
In' the  analysis  of  coal-gas,  a  frci—jiuGiiti  of  colcG  ^vetted 
sulphuric  acid  is  passed  up  into  a  measured  volume  of  the  gas  standmg 
over  mercury,  to  absorb  these  illuminating  hydrocarbons. 

An  interesting  method  of  obtauiing  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  con- 
sists in  pouring  2  parts  by  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  over  3  parts  of  anhydrous 
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phosphoric  acid,  contained  in  a  retort  cooled  in  ice  and  salt,  and  after- 
wards distilling  at  a  gentle  heat,  when  the  phosphoric  acid  retains  the 
water,  and  the  anhycU-ous  sidplmric  acid  may  he  condensed  in  a  cooled 
receiver. 

Detennination  of  the  composition  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol. — When  32 
grains  (one  atomic  weight)  of  sulphur  are  oxidised  by  boiling  witli  nitric  acid,  the 
excess  of  nitric  acid  expelled  by  a  moderate  heat,  the  remaining  hydrated  sulphuric 
acid  mixed  with  an  excess  of  pure  oxide  of  lead  of  known  weight,  say  300  grains, 
and  all  the  water  expelled  by  a  high  temperature,  the  mixture  of  sulphate  and  oxide 
of  lead  which  is  left  is  found  to  weigh  380  grains,  showing  that  32  parts  of  sulphur 
have  combined  with  oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid  to  form  80  gi-ains  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Hence  the  sulphuric  acid  contains  32  grains  of  sulphur  and  48  grains  of  oxygen,  cor- 
responding to  the  formula  SO3. 

The  vapour  of  SO3  is  found  to  be  43  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  which  would  oive  86 
for  its  molecular  weight  (p.  36).  By  treating  a  known  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  -with  an 
excess  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  expelling  the  water  by  heat,  it  is  found  that  80  grains  of 
SO3  are  combined  with  18  grains  of  water.  Hence  oil  of  vitriol  contains  HoO.SOo. 
Its  vapour,  therefore,  should  be  49  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen  ;  but  experiment 
shows  It  to  be  only  24  times  as  heavy  (at  880°  F.) ;  this  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
temporary  decomposition  (or  dissociation)  of  the  two  volumes  of  oil  of  vitriol  into  two 
volumes  of  water  and  two  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  deprives  us  of  the  usual 
evidence  as  to  the  molecular  weight  of  a  compound. 

On  examining  the  behaviour  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  it  is 
found  that  two  salts  of  each  alkali  may  be  obtained,  a  sulphate  and  a  bisulphate  • 
thus  the  sulphate  of  potash  is  K^O.SOg,  or  K^SO^,  and  the  bisulphate  is  K^O.HaO,' 
2SO3  or  KHO.SO3,  or  KHSO4,  showing  that  the  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  halves' 
and  that  therefore  at  least  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  must  be  contained  in  the  molecule 
of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  presence  of  these  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  a 
metal  is  implied  by  saying  that  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  a  dibasic  or  bibasic  acid. 

146.  Sulphates.  Action  of  sulplmric  acid  upon  metallic  oxides. — At 
common  temperatures  sulphuric  acid  has  a  more  powerful  attraction  for 
bases  than  any  other  acid,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  displacing  all  other 
acids  from  their  salts  ;  many  cases  wDl  be  remembered  in  which  this  power 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  turned  to  account. 

So  great  is  the  acid  energy  of  sulphuric  acid,  that  when  it  is  allowed 
to  act  upon  an  indifferent  or  acid  metallic  oxide,  it  causes  the  separation 
of  a  part  of  the  oxygen,  and  combines  with  the  basic  oxide  so  produced. 
Advantage  is  sometimes  taken  of  this  circumstance  for  the  preparation  of 
oxygen;  for  instance,  when  binoxide  of  manganese  is  heated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  sulphate  of  manganese  is  produced,  and  oxygen  disengaged. 

MnO,  +  H,0.S03  =  MnO.SOj  +  0  +  H,0. 

Again,  if  chromic  acid  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  sulphate  of  sesquioxide 
of  chromium  will  be  produced,  with  liberation  of  oxygen — 

2Cr03  +  3(H,O.S03)  =  Cr,03.3S03  +  O3  +  3H,0. 

A  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  (Kp.2Cr03)  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  source  of  oxygen. 

Many  bases  are  capable  of  forming  two  salts  with  sulphuric  acid,  a 
neutral  sulphate  and  an  acid  sulphate.  The  acid  sulphates  may  be  repre- 
sented as  compounds  of  the  neutral  sulphates  with  hydrated  sulphuric 
acid;  thus,  the  neutral  sulphate  of  potash  is  K^CSO,,  and  the  bisulphate 
b-  ^^20-803.    The  latter,  being  a  solid  salt  which  possesses,  at 

nigh  temperatures,  ahnost  aU  the  acid  energy  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  most 
uselul  in  blowpipe  and  metaUurgic  experiments.  Wlien  strongly  heated, 
tms  sa  t  parts  with  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  neutral  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash IS  left.    Tt  has  been  seen  that  bisulphate  of  soda  (]Sr.a,O.SO,,  H.O.SO,) 
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parts  with  its  water  wlien  heated,  and  becomes  Na,0.2S0,.  Crystals 
of  anhydrous  hisulphate  of  potash  K,0.2S0,  have  also  been  oh  amed. 

Sulphuric  acid  firms  a  large  number  of  double  salts  m  winch  two  sul- 
phates^re  combined  together.  The  large  class  of  alums  yields  examples 
of  these,  in  which  one  of  the  sulphates  contains  an  alkaline  base,  and  the 
other  a  basic  sesquioxide.  Potash-alum  for  example  is  representedj^y 
the  formula  K,O.S03,Al,03.3SO,24Aq,  bemg  a  double  sulphate  of  alu- 

■"^The^'foUotSg  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  sulphates  most 
frequently  met  with  : — 


Chemical  Name. 


Sulphate  of  potash 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Bisulphate  of  potash 
Sulphate  of  am- 
monia 
Sulphate  of  baryta 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia 
Double  sulphate 
of  alumina  and 
potash 
Double    sulphate  | 
of  alumina  and  > 
ammonia  ) 
Double  sulphate"! 
of      chromium  > 
and  potash  ) 

Sulphate  of  iron 

Sulphate  of  man- 
ganese - 
Suljthate  of  zinc 
Sulphate  of  lead 
Sulphate  of  copper 


j 

Common  Name. 

Additive  Foi-mula. 

Substitutive  Foiniula. 

Sal  polychrest 
Glauber's  Salt 

K.O.SO, 
Na2O.SO3.10H,O 
K,0.S03,  H2O.SO3 

K2SO4 

NaoSO^.lOHjO 
KHSO^ 

Heavy  spar 
Gypsum 
Epsom  salts 

2NH3.H2O.SO3 

BaO.SOg 

CaO.SO3.2H2O 

MgO.SO3.7H2O 

(NH,)jSO, 

BaSO^ 
CaSO,.2H20 

MgS0,.7H„0 

Potash- alum  | 

K,0.S03,  1 
Ar203.3S03.24H20  \ 

KA12S04.12H20 

Ammonia-  j 
alum  ( 

2NH3.H„O.S03,  -1 
A1,03.3S03.24H20  / 

NH4A12S0,.12H,0 

Ohrome-  \ 
alum  ( 

K„0.S03,  ) 
Cr,03.3S03.24H,,0  j 

KCr  2SO,.12H20 

Green  vitriol  ) 
Copperas  ) 

White  vitriol 

Blue  vitriol  \ 
Blue  stone  / 

FeO.SO3.7H2O 

MnO.SOj.SH.O 
ZnO.SO3.7HjO 
PbO.SOj 
CuO.SO3.5HjO 

FeS04.7H20 

MnS04.6H20 
ZnS04.7H„0 
PbS04 
CuS04.5Hj0 

In  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  sulphuric  acid  to  break  up  into  sul- 
phurous acid  and  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature,  most  of  the  sulphates  are 
decomposed  by  heat ;  sulphate  of  copper,  for  example,  when  very  strongly 
heated,  leaves  oxide  of  copper,  whilst  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  escape; 
CuO.SOj  =  CuO  +  S0„  -f  0.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  more  easily  decom- 
posed, because  of  the  attraction  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  for  the  oxygen, 
with  which  it  combines  to  form  sesquioxide —  . 


2(FeO.S03) 


re,03 


SO., 


SO.. 


part  of  the  acid  escaping  in.  the  anhydrous  state. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  (ZnO.SO,)  has  been  proposed  as  a  source  of  oxygen 
upon  the  large  scale,  since  it  is  a  very  cheap  salt,  and  when  strongly 
heated,  yields  a  residue  of  oxide  of  zinc  which  is  useful  as  a  white  paint, 
whilst 'sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  gases  escape,  the  former  of  which  may 
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be  absorbed  by  lime  or  soda,  yielding  sulphites  which  are  useful  in  the 
arts. 

The  neutral  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  baryta,  strontia,  liiue,  and  oxide 
of  lead  are  not  decomposed  by  heat,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  only 
partly  decomposed  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

When  a  sulphate  is  heated  with  charcoal,  the  carbon  removes  the  whole 
of  the  oxygen,  and  a  sulphide  of  the  metal  remains,  thus — 

1\^,0 .80^  (Sulphate  of  potash)    +    C_j    =    "K^S  (Sulphide  of  potassiu7}i)    +    4C0  . 

Hydrogen,  at  a  high  temperature,  effects  a  similar  decomposition. 
_  Even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution  is  some- 
times deoxidised  by  organic  matter ;  this  may  occasionally  he  noticed  in 
well  and  river  waters  when  kept  in  closed  vessels ;  they  acquire  a  strong 
smell  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  a  part 
of  the  sulphate  of  lime  into  sulphide  of  calcium  by  the  organic  consti- 
tuents of  the  water,  and  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  sulphide  of 
calcium  by  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  water. 

147.  Hijposulphurous  add.^ — This  acid  has  not  been  obtained  either 
in  the  anhydrous  state  or  in  combination  with  water ;  hut  as  many  salts 
are  known  which  contain,  in  addition  to  a  metallic  oxide,  sulphur  and 
oxygen  in  the  proportions  expressed  by  the  formula  S^O^,  many  chemists 
assume  the  existence  of  hyposulphurous  acid,  having  that  composition,  in 
such  salts,  which  are  therefore  called  hyposulphites. 

The  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  salts, 
being  very  largely  employed  in  photography,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
sulphite  of  soda  as  an  antichlore.  The  simplest  method  of  preparing  it 
consists  in  digesting  powdered  roll  sulphur  with  solution  of  sulphite  of 
soda  (Na.p.S02),  when  the  latter  dissolves  an  atom  of  sulphur  and  becomes 
hyposidphite  of  soda  (Na^O.S^Og  or  ISTa.SPa),  ^vhich  crystallises  from  the 
solution,  when  sufficiently  evaporated,  in  hue  prismatic  crystals,  having 
the  formula  Na,S,03-5H,0. 

On  a  large  scale,  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  more  economically  prepared 
from  the  hyposulphite  of  lime  obtained  by  exposing  the  refuse  (tank-waste 
or  soda-ivuste)  of  the  alkah-works  to  the  air  for  some  days.  This  refuse 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  sulphide  of  calcium,  which  becomes  con- 
verted into  hyposulphite  of  lime  by  oxidation — 

2CaS  +        =  CaSA  +  CaO  . 
The  hyposulplute  of  lime  is  dissolved  out  by  water,  and  the  solution 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  when  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated 
and  hyposulphite  of  soda  remains  in  solution — 

CaS.P3  +  Na,O.CO,  =  CaO.CO,  + 
The  most  remarkable  and  useful  property  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is 
that  of  dissolving  thje  cliloride  and  iodide  of  silver,  which  are  insoluble  in 
water  and  most  other  liquids. 

T,r2.?  ^T'^",  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  one  of  cliloride  of  sodium,  a  white 
precipitate  ot  chloride  of  silver  is  obtained,  the  separation  of  which  is  much  promoted 
hy  stirring  the  hquul  ;  AgNO,  +  NaCl  =  AgGl  +  NaNO,.  The  precipitate  may 
'  -  fiUowed  to  settle  and  washed  twice  or  thrice  by  decantation.  One  portion  of  the 
W  ,  ot  silver  is  transferred  to  another  glass,  mixed  with  water,  and  solution  of 
nyposuliihite  of  soda  added  by  degrees.  The  chloride  of  silver  is  very  easily  dis- 
aoivea,  yielding  an  intensely  sweet  solution,  which  contains  the  hyposulphite  of 
*  'Xir6,  under,  containing  less  oxygen  than  sulpliurous  acid. 
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silver,  produced  by  doiiLle  decomposition  between  the  chloride  of  sQver  and  hypo 
sulphite  of  soda — 

2AgCl    +      Na,S,03    =      2NaCl    +  Ag^S-.O^ 
Chloride  of       Hyposulphite  of       Chlonae  of       Hyposulphite  of 
sUvev.  soda.  sodium.  siivei. 

The  hyposulphite  of  silver  combines  with  the  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to 
fonn  S  do^ible  salt  Ag,S,03.2(Na,S,03),  ^^ich  may  be  obtained  in  extremely 

.''''^1^7:1^^";:^  of  silver  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  and 

especiaUy  ot  direct  sunlight,  it  assumes  by  degrees  a  dark  sla  e  colour  from  he  for- 
fi^E  of  subchloride  oi^silver,  chlorine  being  set  free  ;  2AgCl  =  Ag.Cl  +  CI  By 
t"Sg  tld  dt^^^^^^^  of  silver  withliyposulphite  of  soda,  as  before,  the  un- 

altered^chloride  of  silver  will  be  entirely  dissolved  but  the  subchloride  wiU  be  decom- 
posed  into  chloride  of  sUver,  which  dissolves  m  the  hyposulphite,  andmetamc  silver, 
Ihich  is  left  in  a  yeiy  f-->diyMed  state  as  a  black  p^^^^^^^ 


^i^-^S^"^^  i"-r^  bythcTfbllowl^ 

experiments.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  soaked  for  a  minute  or  two  in  a  solution  o  10 
grains  of  common  salt  in  an  ounce  of  water  contained  m  a  flat  dash  "  J^en 
dried,  and  soaked  for  three  minutes  in  a  solution  of  50  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  m 
an  oiince  of  water.  The  paper  thus  becomes  impregnated  with  cUoride  of  silver 
formed  by  the  decomposition  between  the  chloride  ol  sodium  and  the  nitrate  of 
sUver.  It  is  now  hung  up  in  a  dark  place  to  dry  If  a  piece  of  lace,  or  a  fern  leaf, 
or  an  engraving  on  thin  paper,  with  weU  marked  contrast  of  light  and  shade  be 
laid  upon  a  sheet  of  the  prepared  paper,  pressed  down  upon  it  by  a  plate  of  glass 
andeiposedforashort  time  to  sunlight,  a  Perfect  representation  of  the  object  j^^^ 
be  obtained,  those  parts  of  the  sensitive  paper  to  which  the  light  had  access  having 
been  darkened  by  the  formation  of  subchloride  of  silver,  whilst  those  parts  which 
were  protected  from  the  light  remain  unchanged. 

But  if  this  photographic  print  were  again  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  it  would 
soon  be  obliterated,  the  unaltered  chloride  of  silver  m  the  white  parts  being  acted 
on  by  light  in  its  turn.  The  print  is  therefore  fixed  by  soaking  it  for  a  short  time 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  dissolves  the  white  unaltered 
chloride  of  silver  entirely,  and  decomposes  the  subchloride  formed  by  the  action  ot 
licrht,  leaving  the  black  linely-divided  metallic  silver  m  the  paper.  The  prmt  should 
now  be  washed  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  to  remove  aU  tHe 
hyposulphite  of  silver,  when  it  will  be  quite  permanent. 

The  power  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  dissolve  chloride  of  sUver  has 
also  been  turned  to  account  for  extracting  that  metal  from  its  ores,  m 
which  it  is  occasionally  present  in  the  form  of  chloride. 

The  behaviour  of  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  with  powerful  acids 
explains  the  circumstance  that  the  hyposulphui'ous  acid  has  not  been 
isolated,  for  if  the  solution  be  mixed  with  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  remains  clear  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  becomes 
suddenly  turbid  from  the  separation  of  sulphur,  at  the  same  time  evolvmg 
a  powerful  odour  of  sulphurous  acid ;  S.O.^  =  S  +  SO,.     This  disposi 
tion  of  the  hyposulphurous  acid  to  break  up  into  sulphui-ous  acid  and 
sulphur  also  explains  the  precipitation  of  metaUic  sulphides,  which  often 
takes  place  when  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  added  to  the  acid  solutions  ot 
the  metals.    Thus  if  an  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  antimony  (obtained 
by  boiluig  crude  antimony  ore  (Sb.,SJ  with  hydrochloric  acid)  be  added  to 
a  boiling  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  sulphur  separated  from  the 
hyposulphurous  acid  combines  with  the  antimony  to  form  a  fine  orange- 
red  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  antimony  (Sb„S.,),  which  is  used  in  paintmg 
under  the  name  of  antimony  vermiUnn.  On  the  large  scale  the  solution  oi 
hyposulphite  of  lime  obtained  from  the  alkali  waste  is  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  antimony  vermilion,  as  being  less  expensive  than  the  soda- 

^^^Instead  of  adding  sulphur  to  sulphurous  acid,  liyposulphurous  acid  in 
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combination  may  be  obtained  by  removing  oxygen  from  the  former  acid 
Tluis  if  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  be  acted  on  by  zinc,  one 
portion  of  the  acid  is  deoxidised  and  converted  into  hyposulphurous  acid, 
which  combines  with  the  oxide  of  zinc — 

3S0,  +  Zng  =  ZnO.SO,  +  ZnS^  . 

The  presence  of  hyposulphite  in  the  solution  may  be  proved  by  adding 
hydrochloric  acid. 

When  crystals  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  are  heated  in  the  air,  they  first 
fuse  in  their  water  of  crystallisation,  then  dry  up  to  a  white  mass,  which 
bm'ns  with  a  blue  flame,  leaving  a  residue  of  sulphate  of  soda.  If  heated 
out  of  contact  with  air,  pentasulphide  of  sodium  will  be  left  with  the  sul- 
phate of  soda — 

4(Na,SA5H.p)  :=  20H,O  +  3(Na,O.S03)  +  Na,8,. 

Some  of  the  reactions  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  become  more  intelligible 
when  the  salt  is  represented  as  sulphate  of  soda  (Na.^SO^)  in  which  an 
atom  of  sulphur  has  displaced  an  atom  of  oxygen  (Na^SOgS). 

148.  Eyposulplmfic  acid  or  dithionic  acid  (HjSgOj)  has  not  at  present  acq^uired 
any  practical  importance,  and  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state.  To 
prepare  a  solution  of  the  acid,  binoxide  of  manganese  in  a  state  of  fine  division  is 
suspended  in  water  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  the  water  being 
kept  very  cold  whilst  the  gas  is  passing.  A  solution  of  hyposulphate  of  manganese 
is  thus  obtained  ;  2SO2  +  MnOj  =  MnSaOg.  Some  sulphate  of  manganese  is  always 
formed  at  the  same  time  ;  SO2  +  MnO^  =  MnO.SOg,  and  if  the  temperature  be 
allowed  to  rise,  this  will  be  produced  in  large  quantity. 

The  solution  containing  sulphate  and  hyposulphate  of  manganese  is  decomposed 
by  solution  of  baryta  (baryta-water),  when  the  oxide  of  manganese  is  precipitated, 
together  with  sulphate  of  baiyta,  and  hyposulphate  of  baryta  is  left  in  solution.  To 
the  filtered  solution  diluted  sulphui-ic  acid  is  carefully  added  until  aU  the  baryta  is 
precipitated  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  when  the  solution  of  hyposulphmic  acid  is  filtered 
off  and  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  It  forms  a  colourless  inodorous  liquid, 
which  is  decomposed  when  heated,  into  hydrated  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids  ; 
HjSjOg  =  H2O.SOJ  +  SO2 .  Oxidising  agents  (nitric  acid,  chlorine,  &c.)  convert  it 
into  sulphuric  acid. 

The  hyposulphates  are  not  of  any  practical  importance  ;  they  are  all  soluble,  aud 
are  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving  sulphates,  and  evolving  sulphurous  acid. 

149.  Trithionic  acid  (H^SgOg),  or  sulphuretted  hyposulphurie  add,  is  also  a  practi- 
cally unimportant  acid,  not  known  in  the  anhydrous  state.  Its  hydrate  is  prepared 
from  the  trithionate  of  potash,  which  is  formed  by  boiling  a  strong  solution  of  bisul- 
phite of  potash  with  sulphur  until  the  solution  becomes  colourless,  and  filtering  the 
hot  solution  from  any  undissolved  sulphur — 

3(K20.H„0.2S02)  -1-  S  =  2(K2S30o)  +  K3O.SO,  +  3H,0 . 
Bisulphite  of  potasli.  Tritliionate  of  potasli. 

The  solution  deposits  trithionate  of  potash  in  prismatic  crystals.  By  dissolving  these 
in  water,  and  decomposing  the  solution  with  perchloric  acid,  the  potash  is  precipi- 
tated as  perchlorate,  and  a  solution  of  trithionic  acid  is  produced,  from  which  the 
nydrated  acid  has  been  obtained  in  crystals.  It  is,  however,  very  unstable,  being 
easily  resolved  into  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  free  sulphur — 

li^^fio  =  HjO.SOj  -I-  SO,       S.  ■ 

f  w^'  ^''''■^'''"'"''"'fi  or  bisidphiC7-cUed  hyiiosuliilmric  acid  (lIjS^O,,)  is  rather  more 
Stable  than  the  preceding  acid,  though  equally  devoid  of  practical  importance.  It  is 
tormed  when  hyposulphite  of  baryta,  su.spcnded  in  a  little  water,  is  treated  with 
lodme,  when  tetrathionate  of  baryta  is  obtained  in  crystals— 

2(BaSjO,)       Ij  =  Bal,  -t-  BaS,0„ . 

:  ITyposuliiliitc  lodidu  of  TctniMiionalo 

ofljaryta.  Imriuni,       of  buiyla. 
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By  exactly  precipitating  tlie  baryta  from  a  solution  of  the  tetratluonate  hy  addi- 
tion of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  of  tetratLionic  acid  may  be  obtained. 
When  the  solution  is  boiled,  it  is  decomposed  into  sulphuric  and  .sulpliurous  acid.s 
and  free  sulphur  ;  HjS,,0„  =  H^O.SO^  +  SO,  +  S  ^  ,       .     ,      «  , 

When  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  is  added  to  hyposulphite  of  soda  a  fine  purple 
colour  is  at  first  produced,  which  speedUy  vanishes,  leaving  a  colourless  solution. 
The  purple  colour  appears  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  the  hyposulphite  of  sesqm- 
o.^ide  of  iron,  which  speedily  decomposes,  the  ultimate  result  being  expressed  by  the 
equation — 

Fe„CL  +  2(Na,S,0,)  =  Na,S,Oe    +    2FeCl,   +   2NaCl . 
PcrcMovide   nyposulphite      Tetratluonate      Chloride  of      Chlor.dc  of 
of  iron.  of  soda.  of  soda.  iron.  sodium. 

151.  Pentathionic  add  (B.^Sfi,)  possesses  some  interest  as  resulting  from  the  action 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  sulphurous  acid,  when  much  sulphur  is  deposited, 
and  pentathionic  acid  remains  in  solution — 

5H,S  +  5S0,  =  H,S,0,  +  4H,0  +  S,. 
Pentathionic  ncid. 

To  obtain  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous 
acid  are  passed  alternately  through  the  same  portion  of  water  until  a  large  deposi- 
tion of  sulphur  has  taken  place.  This  is  allowed  some  hours  to  settle  ;  the  clear 
Uquid  poured  oft'  and  the  solution  concentrated  by  evaporation,  first  over  a  water- 
bath,  and,  finally,  in  vacuo,  over  oil  of  vitriol,  for  a  concentrated  solution  ot  pentathi- 
onic acid  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  with  separation 
of  sulphur  ;  H2S5O5  =  H2O.SO3  +  SO,  +  S3.  ,  .       ^     ^-      a  a 

The  true  constitution  of  the  preceding  {polytldonic)  acids  is  not  yet  understood, 
but  it  may  assist  the  memory  to  retain  the  usual  mode  of  decomposition  of  the  acids 
if  they  are  represented  as  derived  from  oil  of  vitriol  by  successive  additions  of  sulphu- 
rous acid  and  sulphur,  thus— 

HoO.SOa  =H2S0^ 
H'O.SOs.SO,  ^H^SaOe 
H„0.S03.S0:.S  =H,S30e 

h;o.so3.so;.s.,=h„sa 


Oil  of  vitriol, 
Hyposulphui'ic  acid, 
Trithionic  ,, 
Tetrathionic  ,, 
Pentathionic  ,, 


h:o.so„.so„.s:=hao6 


Bisulphide  of  Cakbon. 
082  =  76  parts  by  weight. 

152.  This  very  important  compound  (also  called  bisidj^huret  of  carbon) 
is  found  in  small  quantity  among  tlie  products  of  destructive  distillation 
of  coal,  and  is  very  largely  manufactured  for  use  as  a  solvent  for  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  caoutchouc,  fatty  matters,  c%c.  It  is  one  of  the  few  com- 
pounds of  carbon  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  their 
elements,  and  is  prepared  by  passing  vapour  of  sulphui-  over  charcoal 
heated  to  redness. 

In  small  quantity,  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  easily  prepared  in  a  tube  of  German 
glass  (combustion-tube)  about  two  feet  long  and  half-an-inch  in  diameter  (fig.  21-5)- 


Fig.  213. 

This  tube  is  closed  at  one  cud,  and  a  few  fragments  of  sulphur  dropped  into  it,  so 
as  to  occupy  two  or  three  inches.    The  rest  of  the  tube  is  filled  up  with  small  frag- 
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Fig.  214. 


iiieuts  of  recently  calcined  wood  charcoal.  The  tube  is  placed  in  a  combvistion- 
fiiruace,  and  its  open  end  connected  by  a  perforated  cork  with  a  glass  tube,  which 
(lips  just  below  the  surface  of  water  contained  in  a  bottle  placed  in  a  vessel  of  very 
cold  water.  That  part  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  charcoal  is  first  surrounded 
with  red-hot  charcoal,  and  when  it  is  heated  to  redness,  a  little  red-hot  charcoal  is 
placed  near  the  end  containing  the  sul25lmr  (hitherto  protected  by  a  sheet-iron  screen), 
so  that  the  vapour  of  sulphur  may  be  slowly  passed  over  the  red-hot  charcoal.  The 
bisulphide  of  carbon  being  insoluble  in  water,  and  much  heavier  (sp.  gr.  1"27),  is 
deposited  beneath  the  water  in  the  receiver.  To  purify  the  bisulphide  of  carbon 
iVoni  the  water  and  the  excess  of  sulphur  which  is  deposited  with  it,  the  water  is 
'arefully  drawn  off  with,  a  small  siphon,  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  ti-ansl'erred  to  a 
llask,  and  a  few  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium  dropped  into  it  to  absorb  the  water. 
A  bent  tube  connected  with  a  Liebig's  con- 
denser, or  with  a  worm,  is  attached  to  the 
Ikisk  (fig.  214)  by  a  perforated  cork,  and  the 
llask  is  gently  heated  in  a  water  bath,  when  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  is  distilled  over  as  a  perfectly 
l  olourless  liquid.  The  inflammability  of  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  renders  great  care  necessary. 

On  a  large  scale,  a  fire-clay  retort  is 
filled  with  fragments  of  charcoal  and 
heated  to  redness,  pieces  of  sulphur  being 
occasionally  dropped  in  through  an  earthen- 
ware tube  passing  to  the  bottom  of  the 
retort.  When  very  large  quantities  are 
made,  coke  is  employed,  and  the  vapour 
of  sidphur  is  obtained  from  iron  pyrites. 
The  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  possessed  of  some  very  remarkable  properties  : 
it  IS  a  very  brilliant  Hquid,  the  light  passing  through  which  is  partly 
decomposed  into  its  component  coloured  rays  before  it  reaches  the  eye. 
These  properties  are  dependent  upon  its  high  refractive  and  dispersive 
powers,  which  are  turned  to  great  advantage  in  optical  experiments,  espe- 
cially m  sj^cctnm  analysis,  where  the  rays  emanating  from  a  coloured 
flame  are  analysed  by  passing  them  through  a  prismatic  bottle  filled  with 
bisulphide  ot  carbon.  It  is  also  higlily  cliatliermanous,  that  is,  it  allows 
rays  of  heat  to  pass  through  it  with  comparatively  little  loss,  so  that  if  it 
be  rendered  opaque  to  light  by  dissolving  iodine  in  it,  the  rays  of  light 
emanating  from  a  luminous  object  may  be  arrested,  whilst  the  calorific 
rays  are  allowed  to  pass.  It  has  never  been  frozen,  and  is  therefore  em- 
ployed m  thermometers  for  measuring  v  ery  low  temperatures.  Bisulphide 
ot  carbon  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  readily  assuming  the  form  of  vapour 
at  the  ordmary  temperature,  and  boiling  at  118°-5  F.  Its  vapour,  when 
diluted  with  air,  has  a  very  disgusting  and  exaggerated  odour  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  but  the  smell  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  ethereal  and 
not  unpleasant. 

■oU  '  Hi«»lpl»de  of  carbon  is,  of  course,  productive  of  great 

vanour  and  '''"f  7*^*0 -glass  and  blown  upJn  they  soon  pass  off 

eath  oo^Zi!  °f  the  glass  is  so  reduced  that  the  moisture  of  the 

S  of  tl  0  Cn  1  ^if  ^^'>'«'^  when  the  glass  is  placed  in  the 

CnhiS  of  "i  1  ^'T  ^^'-'^t  ^'^"^"■'^'^  ^'t^^  ^^'-^ter,  a  watch-glass  containing 
tiff  the  watch  '  nf  r  '""^^  evaporation  promoted  by  blowing  through! 
up  by  it  '"''^''^'e'"'''  '^^^1     frozen  on  to  the  plate,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  lifted 

The  bisiilphidc  of  carbon  is  exceedingly  inflammable  ;  it  takes  fire  at 
a  temperature  far  below  that  required  to  inllainc  ordinary  combustible 
uociies,  and  burns  with  a  briglit  blue  flame,  producing  carbonic  and  sul- 
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phuroiis  acids  (CS,  +  0„  -  CO,  +  2S0,),  and  having  a  great  tendency 
to  deposit  sulphur  unless  the  supply  of  air  is  very  good. 

If  a  Uttle  bisulphide  of  carbon  be  dropped  into  a  smaU  beaker  it  may  be  inflamed 
by  holding  in  its  vapour  a  test-tube  containing  oil  heated  to  about  rfOO  1'.,  which 
Will  be  found  incapable  of  firing  gunpowder  or  of  inflaming  any  ordinary  com- 
bustible substance.  „  , .   ,  t  -  j     c  i 

The  abundance  of  sulphur  separated  in  the  flame  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  enables 
it  to  burn  iron  by  converting  it  into  sulphide.  If  some  bisulphide  of  carbon  be 
boiled  in  a  test-tube  provided  with  a  piece  of  glass  tube  from  which  the  vapour  may 
be  burnt,  and  a  piece  of  thin  iron  wire  be  held  in  the  flame  (fig.  215),  it  will  bum 
with  vivid  scintillation,  the  fusible  sulphide  of  iron  dropping  ofl. 

The  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  acts  very  injuriously  if  breathed  for 
any  length  of  time,  producing  symptoms  somewhat  resembling  those 
caused  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Its  poisonous  properties  have  been 
turned  to  account  for  killing  insects  in  grain  without  injuring  it. 

The  chief  applications  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  depend  upon  its  power 

of  dissolving  the  oils  and  fats.  After  as 
much  oil  as  possible  has  been  extracted 
from  seeds  and  fruits  by  pressure,  a  fresh 
quantity  is  obtained  by  treating  the 
pressed  cake  with  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
which  is  afterwards  recovered  by  distil- 
lation from  the  oil.  In  Algiers,  bisulphide 
of  carbon  is  employed  for  extracting  the 
essential  oils  in  which  reside  the  perfumes 
of  roses,  jasmine,  lavender,  &c. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  has  often  been 
made  a  starting  point  in  the  attempts  to 
produce  organic  compounds  by  synthesis. 
It  may  be  employed  in  the  formation  of 
the  hydrocarbons  which  are  usually  de- 
rived from  organic  sources,  for  if  it  be 
mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (by 
passing  that  gas  through  a  bottle  contain- 
ing bisulphide  of  carbon  gently  warmed),  and  passed  over  copper-turn- 
ings heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  olefiant  gas  will  be  pro- 
duced—  „       ^  „ 
2CS.,  +  2H.,S  +  Cug  =  6CuS  +  C,H,  . 

The  action  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  upon  ammonia  is  practically  hn- 
portant  for  the  easy  production  of  sulpliocyanide  of  ammonium,  whicli  is 
formed  when  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  actea 
on  by  ammonia  with  the  aid  of  heat — 

CS,    +    2NH3  =  H.,S    +    NH3.HCNS  . 

Bisulphide  of  carbon.  Sulphocyauide  of  ammonium. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  the  sulphur-acid  corresponding  to  carbonic  acid, 
and  is  often  called  sulphocarbonic  acid  ;  it  combines  with  some  ot  the 
sulphur-bases  to  form  sidplwcarhonates,  which  correspond  to  the  car- 
bonates, containmg  sulphur  in  place  of  oxygen.  Tlius,  when  a  solution 
of  sulphide  of  potassium  is  mixed  Avith  au  excess  of  bisulphide  ol  carbon, 
the  sulphocarbonate  of  (sulphide  of)  potassimn  is  obtained  in  orange- 
vellow  crystals.  Even  the  hydrogen  compound  correspondmg  m  compo- 
sition to  the  unknown  hydrate  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  obtained  as  a 
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yellow  oily  liquid  by  decomposing  snlphocarLonato  of  potassium  witli 
IiydrocMoric  acid — 

K^S.CS,     +    2HC1    =    H^S.CS,    +    2KC1 . 

Sulphocarbonate  Hydrosulphocarbouic 
of  potassium.  acid. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  sulpliocarbonates,  when,  boiled  with  water, 
exchange  their  sulphur  for  oxygen,  becoming  carbonates — 

K^S.CS,  +  3H,0  =  K,O.CO,  +  3H,S . 

The  bisulphide  of  carbon  vajjour  in  coal-gas  is  one  of  the  most  injui-i- 
ous  of  the  impurities,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  remove  with  economy. 
It  is  especially  injurious,  because  when  burning  in  the  presence  of  aque- 
ous vapour,  a  part  of  its  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  the  cor- 
rosive effects  of  which  are  so  damaging.  Several  processes  have  been 
devised  for  its  removal.  The  gas  has  been  washed  with  the  ammoniacal 
liquor  (containing  hydrosiilphate  of  ammoma)  which  absorbs  the  bisul- 
phide. Steam,  at  a  high  temperature,  has  been  employed  to  convert  it 
into  hydrosulphuric  and  carbonic  acids,  which  are  both  easily  removed  from 
the  gas ;  CS.,  +  =  CO.^  +  211^8.    Lime  at  a  red  heat  decomposes  it 

ill  a  similar  way  ;  CS,  +  3CaO  =  CaO.CO.,  -i-  2CaS.  Oxide  of  lead 
dissolved  in  caustic  soda  has  been  used  to  convert  it  into  sulphide  of  lead ; 
CB,  +  2PbO  +  Na.,0  =  2PbS  +  m.fl.CO,.  Its  removal  as  sulpho- 
carbonate by  an  alcohoHc  solution  of  potash  or  soda  has  also  been  pro- 
posed. At  present,  however,  it  retains  its  character  as  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  impurities  with  which  the  gas  manufacturer  has  to  deal. 

Caebonio  oxysulphide,  cos  =  60  parts  by  weiglit  =  2  vohimes.  THs  compound, 
wliich  may  be  regarded  as  bydrosulphuric  acid  in  which  CO  lias  replaced  H^,  is 
I'onned  when  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  with  sulphur  vapour  is  acted  on  by  electric 
sparks,  or  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube. 

_  It  is  easily  prepared  by  gently  heating  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with  oil  of 
vitriol  diluted  with  four-fifths  of  its  volume  of  water,  and  collecting  the  gas  over 
mercury. 

The  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  sulphocyanide  produces  hydi'osulplio- 
cyanic  acid;  KCNS  (sulphocyanide  of  potassium)  +  H^SO^  =  HONS  +  KHSO4  ; 
which  is  then  decomposed  by  the  water,  in  the  presence  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  into  the  carbonic  oxysulphide  gas  and  ammonia,  which  combines  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid;  HONS  -1-  H3O  =  NHg  H-  COS.  The  gas  has  a  peculiar  disagreeable 
odour,  recalling  that  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  ;  it  is  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  air 
(sp.  gr.  2-11),  and  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  yielding  carbonic 
and  suljihurous  acid  gases.  Potash  absorbs  and  decomposes  it,  yielding  carbonate  of 
potash  and  sulphide  of  potassium ;  COS  -t-  4KH0  =  K^S  ^-  KgO.COa  +  2B.^0. 

163.  -Bimliihide  of  silicon  (SiSj),  corresponding  in  composition  to  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  is  obtained  by  burning  silicon  in  sulphur  vapour,  or  by  passing  vapour  of  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  over  a  mixture  of  silica  and  charcoal.  Unlike  the  carbon  compound. 
It  IS  a  white  amorphous  soHd,  absorbing  moisture  when  exposed  to  air,  and  soluble  in 
water,  which  gradually  decomposes  it  into  silicic  and  hydrosulphuric  acids— 

SiSa  -t-  2H2O  =  SiOj  +  2HjS  . 
When  heated  in  air,  it  burns  slowly,  yielding  silicic  and  sulphurous  acids. 

nrll^f,'*^-''^'?  v-^  ^^'''"•''^'^J'^^^      ^  yellow  crystalline  explosive  substance,  pro- 
"  i-.i        I         1    ,    .  ,        ,         ,   pliur,  dis- 

roclilorate 
sul- 

,       .  - iiiay  be  dissolved  out  by  bisulphide  of 

m  v"v.i"'r  -'^  ^''^  nitrogen  com])ound  is  nearly  insohiblc  ;  this  substance  is  re- 
markable for  its  sparing  solubility,  its  irritating  odour,  and  its  cxplosibility  when 
struck  or  moderately  heated,  its  elements  being  held  together  by  a  very  feeble  at- 
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155.  Chlorides  op  sulphur. — The  subchloride,  or  chloride  of  sulphur 
(SjClj  =  135  parts  by  weight),  is  the  most  important  of  these,  since  it  is 
employed  in  the  process  of  vulcanising  caoutchouc.  It  is  very  easUy 
prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine  over  sulphur  very  gently  heated  in  a 
retort  (fig.  216);  the  sulphur  quickly  melts,  and  the  chloride  of  sulphur 


rig.  216. — Prep  aration  of  chloride  of  sulphur. 


distils  over  into  the  receiver  as  a  yellow  volatile  liquid  (boiling  point, 
280°  F.),  which  has  a  most  peculiar  odour.  It  fiimes  strongly  in  aii-,  the 
moistiu-e  decomposing  it,  forming  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids,  and 
causiug  a  deposit  of  sulphur  upon  the  neck  of  the  bottle — 

2S,CL,  +  2HP  =  4HC1  +  SO,  +  S3  . 

When  poured  into  water,  it  sinks  (sp.  gr.  1-G8)  and  slowly  undergoes 
decomposition ;  the  separated  sulphur,  of  course,  lielongs  to  the  electro- 
positive variety  (see  p.  191),  and  the  solution  contains,  beside  hydrochloric 
and  sulphurous  acids,  some  of  the  acids  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
sulphur.  If  phosphorus  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  be  mixed  with 
cUoride  of  sulphur,  the  liquid  will  take  fire  on  addition  of  ammonia. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  sulphur  is  4-7,  show- 
ing that  it  is  68  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  giving  for  its  molecular 
weight  136,  which  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  calculated  (135). 

Bichloride  of  sulphur  (SCl^)  is  a  far  less  stable  compound  than  the  chloride,  from 
which  it  is  obtained  by  tie  action  of  an  excess  of  chlorine.  It  is  a  dark  red  fuming 
liq^uid,  easily  resolved,  even  by  sunlight,  into  free  chlorine  and  chloride  of  sulphur. 

Iodide  of  sulphur  (SIj)  is  a  crystalline  unstable  substance,  produced  by  the  direct 
union  of  its  elements,  and  occasionally  employed  in  medicine. 

SuUodide  of  sulphur  (SJj)  is  obtained  in  large  tabular  crystals  resembling  iodine, 
by  decomposing  the  subchloride  of  sulphur  ■with  iodide  of  ethyle  ;  S„C1„  +  2C5H5I  — 
+  2C2H8CI. 

Selenium. 
Se  =  79  '5  parts  by  weight. 
156.  Selenium  fSfXrlvD,  the  moon)  is  a  rare  element,  very  closely  allied  to  sulphur 
in  its  natural  history,  physical  characters,  and  chemical  relations  to  other  bodies. 
It  is  found  sparingly  in  the  free  state  associated  with  some  varieties  of  native  sul- 
phur, but  more  commonly  in  combination  with  metals,  forming  sclcnidcs,  which  are 
found  together  with  the  sulphides.  The  iron  pyrites  of  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  is 
especially  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  selenium,  and  was  the  source  whence  this 
element  was  first  obtained.    The  Fahlun  pyrites  is  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
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oil  of  vitriol,  and  in  the  leaden  chambers  a  reddish  brown  deposit  is  found  wliicli 
was  analysed  by  Bcrzelius  in  1817,  and  found  to  contain  the  new  element. 

In  order  to  extract  selenium  from  the  seleuiferous  deposit  of  tlie  vitriol  works,  it 
may  be  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  nitric 
acid  added  in  snuiU  j)ortion8  until  the  oxidation  is  completed,  when  no  more  red 
fumes  will  escape.  The  solution,  containing  selenious  {SeO„)  and  selenic  (SeOg) 
acids,  is  largely  diluted  with  water,  filtered  off  from  the  undis.solved  matters,  mixed 
with  about  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  somewhat  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  when  the  hydrochloric  acid  reduces  the  selenic  to  selenious  acid — 

PLO.SeOa  -f  2HC1  =  H^O.SeOj  -I-  H,0  -t-  Cl^ . 

A  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  now  passed  through  the  solution,  when  the 
selenium  is  precipitated  in  fine  red  flakes,  which  collect  into  a  dense  black  mass 
when  the  liquid  is  gently  heated — 

HjO.SeOj  +  B„0  +  2SO2  =  2(Il20.S03)  -I-  Se. 

The  proportion  of  selenium  in  the  deposit  from  the  leaden  chambers  is  variable.  The 
author  has  obtained  above  3  per  cent,  by  this  process. 

Selenium,  like  sulphur,  is  capable  of  existing  in  three  allotropic  states  :  the  red 
amorphous  variety  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  or  sublimed  lUce  flowers  of  sul- 
phur; the  black  vitreous  fonn;  and  the  crystalline  form  deposited  from  its  solution 
in  bisvdphide  of  carbon,  in  which  it  is  far  less  easily  dissolved  than  sulphur.  When 
heated,  it  fuses  easily,  boils  below  a  red  heat,  and  is  converted  into  a  deep  yellow 
vapour,  which  expands  when  heated  in  the  same  anomalous  manner  as  vapour  of 
sulphur. 

Selenium  is  less  combustible  than  sulphm- ;  when  heated  in  air  it  burns  with  a 
blue  flame,  and  emits  a  peculiar  odour  like  that  of  putrid  horse-radish,  v^hich  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  a  little  selenietted  hydrogen  from  the  moisture 
of  the  air.  When  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  seleiiium  forms  a  green  solution  which 
deposits  the  selenium  again  when  poured  into  water. 

Selenious  acid  (SeO^),  corresponding  to  sulphurous  acid,  is  the  product  of  combus- 
tion of  selenium  in  oxygen.  It  is  best  obtained  by  dissolving  selenium  in  boiling 
nitric  acid  (which  would  convert  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid),  and  evaporating  to 
dryness,  when  the  selenious  acid  remains  as  a  white  solid  which  sublimes  in  needle- 
like crystals  when  heated.  When  dissolved  in  boUing  water,  it  yields  a  crystalline 
hydrate  of  selenious  acid. 

Selenic  acid  (SeOj)  is  not  known  in  the  anhydrous  state.  It  is  formed  when 
f^lenium  is  oxidised  by  fused  nitre ;  K^CN^Oj  +  Se  =  K^O  SeOg  -f  2N0 .  By  dis- 
ilvmg  the  seleniate  of  potash  in  water,  and  adding  nitrate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  of 
lemate  of  lead  (PbO.SeOg)  is  obtained,  and  if  this  be  suspended  in  water  and 
composed  bypassing  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  lead  will  be  removed  as  insoluble 
ulphide,  and  a  solution  of  hydrated  selenic  acid  will  be  obtained— 

PbO.SeOa  -l-  H^S  =  H.O.SeOg  +  PbS . 
This  solution  may  be  evaporated  till  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  2  '6,  when  it  very  closely 
resembles  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  decomposed,  however,  at  about  550°  F.,  evolvu:g 
oxygen,  and  becoming  selenious  acid.  It  oxidises  the  metals  like  oil  of  viti-iol,  and 
even  dissolves  gold.  The  seleniatcs  closely  resemble  the  sulphates,  but  they  are  . 
decomposed  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  clilorine  being  evolved,  and  selenious 
acid  produced. 

Hydroselcnicadd,  or  selenietted  hydrogen  {H^Sc),  is  the  exact  parallel  of  sulphuretted 
nydrogen,  and  is  produced  by  a  similar  process.  It  is  even  more  offensive  and 
poisonous  than  that  gas,  and  acts  in  a  similar  way  upon  metallic  solutions,  precipi- 
tatmg  the  selcnidcs.  >  1  1 

There  are  two  chlorides  of  selenium:  the  dichloride,  Se^Cl,  a  brown  volatile  liquid 
corresponding  to  dichloride  of  sulphur ;  and  the  tetrachloride,  SeCL  a  white  crystalline 
soua,  without  any  well-established  analogue  in  the  sulphur  series. 
r<i!-i      i^'^'f'.^  ^'^'^  resemblance  between  the  two  elements,  there  are  two  sid- 
oUn^  i  a  bisulphide  (SeSj)  and  a  tersulphide  (S0S3).    The  former  is 

selenioirslciy        Precipitate  when  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  passed  into  solution  of 

Tellurium. 
Te  =  129  parts  by  weight. 
157.  Tellurium  (from  idlus,  the  earth)  is  connected  with  selenium  by  analogies 
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stronger  than  those  which  connect  that  element  with  sulphur.  It  is  even  less  fre- 
nuently  met  with  than  selenium,  being  found  chieOy  m  certain  Transylvanian  gold 
ores.  It  occasionaUy  occurs  in  an  uncombined  form,  but  more  frequently  m  com- 
bination with  metals.  Foliated  or  cjrcqMc  tcllunum  is  a  black  mineral  contaming 
the  teUurides  of  lead,  silver,  and  gold.  Telluride  of  bismuth  is  also  found  in  nature. 

Tellurium  is  extracted  from  the  foliated  ore  by  a  process  similar  to  that  for  ob- 
taining  selenium.  From  telluride  of  bismuth  it  is  procured  by  strongly  heatmg  the 
ore  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  o£  potash  and  charcoal  when  tellunde  of  potassium 
is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  water  to  a  purple-red  solution,  from  which  tellurium  is 

*^^T°elluriuin  mu^r more ''nearly  resembles  the  metals  than  the  non-metals  in  its 
T)hvsical  properties,  and  is  on  that  account  often  classed  among  the  former,  but  it  u 
not  capable  of  forming  a  true  basic  oxide.  In  appearance  it  is  very  similar  to  bismuth 
(with  which  it  is  so  frequently  found),  having  a  pinlash  metallic  lustre,  and  bemg 
like  that  metal,  crystalUne  and  brittle.  It  fuses  below  a  red  heat  and  is  converted 
into  a  yellow  vkpour  at  a  high  temperature.  When  heated  in  air  it  burns  with  a  blue 
iiame  edged  with  green,  and  emits  fumes  of  tellurous  acid  (TeO^)  and  a  pecuhar  odour. 

Like  selenium,  tellurium  is  dissolved  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  yieldmg  a  purple- 
red  solution,  from  which  water  precipitates  it  unchanged.        ^    ,  . 

The  oxides  of  tellurium  correspond  in  composition  to  those  of  selenium.  Tellurous 
«c«  (TeO,)  is  precipitated  in  the  hydrated  state  when  a  solution  of  teUimum  m 
diluted  nitric  acid  is  poured  into  water.  If  the  nitric  solution  is  boiled,  a  crystal- 
line precipitate  of  anhydi-ous  tellurous  acid  is  obtamed.  Unlike  selenious  acid, 
tellurous  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  easily  fusible,  forming  a  yeUow 
class,  which  becomes  white  on  cooling,  and  it  may  be  subhmed  unchanged.  Its  acid 
character  is  rather  feeble,  and  with  some  of  the  stronger  acids,  it  forms  soluble 
compounds  in  which  it  takes  the  part  of  a  very  feeble  base 

Telluric  acid  (TeOo)  is  also  a  weak  acid  obtained  by  oxidising  teUimum  with  nitre, 
precipitating  the  teHurate  of  potash  with  chloride  of  barium  and  decomposing  the 
tellurate  of  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid.  On  evaporating  the  solution  crystals  ot 
hydrated  telluric  acid  (H3O.TeO3.2H2O)  are  obtained,  which  become  H^O.TeOg  at 
a  moderate  heat,  and  when  heated  nearly  to  redness,  are  converted  into  an  orange- 
yellow  powder,  which  is  the  anhydrous  acid.  In  this  state  it  is  insoluble  in  acids  and 
alkalies  When  strongly  heated,  it  evolves  oxygen,  and  becomes  tellurous  acid. 
The  tellurates  are  unstable  salts  which  are  converted  into  teUurites  when  heated. 

Telluretted  hydrogen,  or  hydrotelluric  acid  (H^Te),  exhibits  in  the  strongest  manner 
the  chemical  analogy  of  tellurium  with  selenium  and  sulphur.  It  is  a  gas  very 
simUar  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  smell,  and  in  most  of  its  other  properties. 
When  its  aqueous  solution  is  exposed  to  the  aii-,  it  yields  a  brown  deposit  ot  teUu- 
rium     When  passed  into  metallic  solutions  it  precipitates  the  tellurides. 

The  gas  is  prepared  by  decomposing  telluride  of  zinc  with  hydrochloric  acid.  _ 
The  most  characteristic  property  of  teUurium  compounds,  is  that  of  furnishuig 
the  purple  solution  of  telluride  of  potassium,  when  fused  mth  carbonate  ot  potasli 
and  charcoal,  and  treated  with  water.  Two  solid  chloHdes  of  telhtrmvi  have  beei. 
obtained ;  TeCL  is  a  black  solid  with  a  violet  coloured  vapour  and  is  decomposed  by 
water  into  tellurium  and  TeCl^ .  The  latter  may  be  obtained  as  a  white  crystaUine 
volatile  solid,  decomposed  by  much  water  into  hydrochloric  and  teUurous  acidb. 
There  are  also  two  sulphides  of  tellurium  corresponding  to  the  oxides,  trom  wJucii 
they  may  be  obtained  as  dark  brown  precipitates,  by  the  action  of  hydrosu  plmnc 
acid.    They  are  both  sulphur  acids,  and,  therefore,  soluble  in  alkaline  sulphides. 

158.  Revieio  of  the  sulphur  group  of  elements— Tha  tliree  elements— 
stdpliur,  selenium,  and  tellurium— exhibit  a  relation  of  a  similar  character 
to  that  observed  between  the  members  of  the  clilorine  group,  both  m 
their  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

Sulphur  is  a  pale  yellow  solid,  easUy  fusible  and  volatile,  without  any 
trace  of  metalUc  lustre,  and  of  specific  gravity  2 '05  (sp.  gr.  of  vapour, 
2-23).  Selenium  is  either  a  red  powder  or  a  lustrous  mass  appearmg 
black,  but  transmitting  red  light  through  thin  layers ;  much  less  fusible 
and  volatile  than  sulphur,  and  of  specific  gravity  4-8  (sp.  gr.  of  vapour, 
5-68).  Tellurium  has  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre,  is  much  less  fusible  ana 
volatile  than  selenium,  and  of  specific  gravity  6-65  (sp.  gr.  of  vapour,  9-0). 

Sulphur  (atomic  weight  32)  has  the  most  powerful  attraction  lor  oxj- 
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gen,  hydrogen,  and  the  metals.  Selenium  (atomic  weight  79-5)  ranks 
next  in  the  order  of  chemical  energy.  Tellurium  (atomic  weight  129) 
has  a  less  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  the  metals,  than 
either  sulphur  or  selenium.  This  element  appears  to  stand  on  neutral 
ground  between  the  non-metallic  bodies  and  the  less  electropositive 
metals. 

Sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  are  diatomic  or  bivalent  elements. 


PHOSPHOEUS. 
P  =  31  parts  by  weight.* 

159.  This  is  the  only  element  for  the  ordinary  preparation  of  which 
animal  substances  are  employed.  It  is  never  known  to  occur  uncombined 
in  natiu-e,  but  is  found  abundantly  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime 
(SCaO.P^Os),  which  is  contained  in  the  minerals  coprolite,  •phosphorite, 
and  apatite,  and  occurs  diffused,  though  generally  in  small  proportion^ 
through  all  soils  upon  which  plants  will  grow,  for  this  substance  is  an 
essential  constituent  of  the  food  of  most  plants,  and  especially  of  the 
cereal  plants  which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  food  of  animals. 
The  seeds  of  such  plants  are  especially  rich  in  the  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia. 

Animals  feeding  upon  these  plants  stiU  further  accumulate  the  phos- 
phoric acid,  for  it  enters,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  Ume,  into  the 
composition  of  almost  every  solid  and  Hquid  in  the  animal  body,  and  is 
especially  abundant  in  the  bones,  which  contain  about  three-fifths  of 
then- weight  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  from  this  source  that  our  supply 
of  phosphorus  is  chiefly  derived. 


Composition  of  the  Bones  of  Oxen, 
Animal  matter,  . 
Phosphate  of  lime, 
Fluoride  of  calcium,  . 
Carbonate  of  lime, 
Phosphate  of  magnesia, 


30-58 
57-67 
2-69 
6-99 
2-07 


100-00 

What  is  here  termed  animal  matter  is  a  cartilaginous  substance,  con- 
verted into  gelatine  when  the  bones  are  heated  with  water  under  pressure, 
and  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  get  rid  of  this  by  burning  the  bones  in  an  open  fire,  but 
the  mcreased  demand  for  chemical  products,  and  the  diminished  supply 
ot  bones,  have  taught  economy,  so  that  the  cartHaginous  matter  is  now 
dissolved  out  by  heating  the  bones  with  water  at  a  high  pressure  for  the 
manufacture  of  glue ;  or  the  bones  are  subjected  to  destructive  distiUa- 
Jion,  so  as  to  save  the  ammonia  which  they  evolve,  and  the  bone  charcoal 
inus  produced  is  used  by  the  sugar-refiner  until  its  decolorising  powers 
are  exhausted,  when  it  is  heated  in  contact  with  air  to  burn  away  the 
nr  r?i  An  hone-ash,  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime 

for  *°  extract  the  phosphorus,  the  bone-ash  is  heated 

of  fV.^"?^     ■   "^^^"^^^  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  the  greater  part 

tne  lime  in  the  form  of  the  sparingly  soluble  sulphate  of  lime,  leaving 

0Mn3!!!  iTnPf""'"  Pliosplionis  is  62  times  as  lieavy  as  liyrlrngen,  so  that  its  nton.  only 
ccnpics  lialf  a  volume,  it  the  atom  of  hydrogen  be  tal<en  to  occupy  one  volume. 
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tlie  phosphoric  acid  in  the  solution,  which  is  strained  from  the  deposit, 
TSv  Ja  to  a  syrup,  mixed  with  charcoal,  thoroughly  dried  m  an  iron 
pl^and  distilled  in  an  earthen  retort  (fig.  217  ,  when  the  carbon  i-emoves 
the  Sygen  from  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  phosphorus  distils  over, 
and  is  condensed  in  a'receiver  containing  water  to  protect  it  from  he 
action  of  the  air.  The  decomposition  of  the  dried  phosphoric  acid  by  the 
carbon  of  the  charcoal  is  expressed  by  the  equation— 


Hyda-atea  phosplionc 
acid 


=  6C0  + 

Carbonic  oxide. 


H„ 


+ 


This  is  tlie  simplest  account  that  can  be  given  of  tlie  preparation  of  phosphorus 
from  bone^^sh, ZtTt  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  the  sulphuric  acid  does  not  remove 


Fig.  217.— Extraction  of  phosphorus. 

thP  whole  of  the  lime  from  the  phosphate,  a  portion  remaining  in  the  solution  con. 
tafnrng  L  phosp^ric  acid,  so  that  this  solntion  is  generally  said  to  contain  super- 
IZphaTofliml,  and  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  thus  represented- 
3CaO.P,0,  +  2(H,O.S03)  =  Ca0.2H,0.P,0,  +  2(CaO.S03) . 
Bone  phosphate  ^""^oTume. 
When  the°lupe"phosphate  of  lime  is  di-ied,  it  becomes  converted  into  ^u^to^tos- 
phate  of  lime  {GM.l\0,),  and  on  distiUing  this  with  charcoal- 

3(CaO.P,0,^  +  C,„  =  3CaO.P,0,  +  lOCO  +    P4  • 
Metaphospliate  Bone  phosphate 

of  lime.  of  lime.  _ 

Silicic  acid  (sand)  is  sometimes  added  to  combine  with       1*^'  ^^^f^^^'^f 
remainder  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  so  that  it  may      decomposed  by       ^^^^^^^^^^  ,  , 

On  the  small  scale,  fov  the  sake  of  illustration,  phosphorus  ™7j?f,  P'.^P",\'^_titv 
process  which  has  alLo  been  successfully  employed  for  its  ^j^^^^f 
Lid  consists  in  heating  a  mixture  of  bone-ash  and  charcoal  in  a  stieam  ol  Hydro 
chloric  acid  gas — 

3CaO.P,0,  +  6HC1  +        =  3CaCl,  +  8C0  +  H„  +  P2  • 

A  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  well-dried  charcoal  and  j  if  a 

powder,  is  introduced  into  a  porcelain  tube  sheathed  with  copper,  and  placed  m 
charcoal  furnace  (fig.  218).    One  end  of  the  tube  is  connected  with        M  A),  co 
taining  fused  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  for  evolving  hydrochloric  acid,  and  J  ^^^^g 
cemented  with  putty  into  a  bent  retort  neck  (B),        conveying  the  phosplioTU 
nto  a  vessel  of  watei-  (C).    On  heating  the  porcelain  tube  to  l^^-ig!^* "^^^'jf ^ 
phorous  distils  over  in  abundance.    The  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  inllame  as, 
they  escape  into  the  air,  from  their  containing  phosphorus  vapour. 

When  first  prepared,  the  phosphorus  is  red  and  opaque,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  some  suboxide  of  phosphorus  and  mechanical  impurities; 
Etter  are  removed  by  melting  the  phosphorus  under  warm  water,  and 
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squeezing  it  through  wash  leather.  Tlie  phosphorus  is  tlien  fused  under 
ammonia  to  remove  any  acid  impurity,  and  afterwards  under  bichromate 
of  potash  acidified  witli  sulphuric  acid,  wlien  the  chromic  acid  oxidises 
the  suboxide  of  phosphorus,  and  converts  it  into  phosphoric  acid  which 
dissolves.  The  phosphorus  is  then  thoroughly  washed,  melted  under 
water,  and  drawn  up  into 
glass  tubes,  where  it  soli- 
difies into  the  sticks  in 
wliich  it  is  sold.  These 
are  always  preserved  un- 
der water  fi-om  the  action 
of  oxygen,  and  in  tin  cases 
from  that  of  light. 

Pure  ordinary  phospho- 
rus is  almost  colourless 
and  transparent,  but  when 
exposed  to  light,  and  espe- 
cially to  direct  sun-light, 
it  gi-adually  acquires  an 
opaque  red  colour,  from 
its  partial  conversion  into 
the     allotropic  variety 
known  as  red  or  amor- 
phous phosplinms.  By 
tying  bands  of  black  cloth 
round  a  stick  of  phos- 
phorus and  exposing  it, 
under  water,  to  the  action 
of    sun-light,  alternate 
zones  of  red  may  be  pro- 
duced. 

Even  though  the  phosphorus  be  screened  from  light,  it  wiU  not  remain 
michanged  unless  the  water  be  kept  quite  free  from  air,  which  irregularly 
corrodes  the  surface  of  the  phosphorus,  rendering  it  wliite  and  opaque 
J-nis  action  is  accelerated  by  exposure  to  li^^ht 

fl»?'  f^??         !^able  character  of  ordinary  phosphorus  is  its  easy  in- 
flammability.   It  inevitably  takes  fire  in  air  when  heated  a  Httle  above 
t^SlT-^  Pomt  (1 1  r -5  F.),  burning  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  which 
becomes  msupportable  when  the  combustion  takes  place  in  oxygen  p  23) 
^^'^^  °^        phosphoric  acid.    When  a  piece 

fnw  P^f  Ph°™«  IS  exposed  to  the  air,  it  combines  slowly  with  oxygen 
ZlZ^tf^'r'  ""f       temperature  often  bec';,mes  so  much 

Sifft  ^  l  melts  and  takes  fire,  espe- 

''t^''      encouraged  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand  or  by 
Se  Z'«tntp  T;''^''''''^P\'^^^^^        '"""^  never  be  handled  or  cut  in 

ThP         '  '''''•I'  T'^^''  ^''^"«<^«        painful  bums. 

nous  lnrrn?A    il-^''  ''^^^^^'^^'^  ^vith  that  peculiar  lumi- 

bTthh  ^^'^    ^^^ra^^ phosphorescence         UghtU^pu^,  tohear), 

pronoplf.T  T^r""  P"^'"^  °^ysen  or  in  air  contaiA^g^  minute 
proportion  of  olefiant  gas  or  oil  of  turpentine.    It  will  be  remembered 

nit*ate  of'^lm^^J™  P^^^Ph"/","  i"  moist  air  are  said  to  consist  partly  of 

vapour.  by  the  action  of  the  ozonised  oxygen  upon  the  air  ancf  aqueous 


Fig.  218. 


Fig.  219. 
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that  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  is  attended  with  the  formation  of 

"The  characteristic  behaviour  of  V^^^T^^e^  ^^^^0:^:^:^21^'^^ 
phorus  is  iu  a  iinely-divided  state.    Wheu  ^  ?f  the  solution  he  poured 

a  little  bisulphide  of  carbon,  it  J'^^^^g  ^nd  Jlowed  to  evaporate  in  a  darkened 
upon  a  piece  of  filtermg-paper  (fig.  219).^and '^iiowea^^^  ^^.^  phosphorus 

which  is  left  wUl  exhibit  a  glow  increas- 
ing in  brilliancy  till  the  phosphorus  bursts 
out  into  spontaneous  combustion. 

If  phosphorus  be  dissolved  in  olive  oil, 
at  a  gentle  heat,  the  solution  is  strongly 
phosphorescent  when  shaken  m  a  bottle 
containing  aii-,  or  when  rubbed  upon  the 
hands. 

Characters  may  be  written  on  paper 
with  a  stick  of  phosphorus  held  m  a 
thickly-folded  piece  of  damp  paper  (hav- 
ing  a  vessel  of  water  at  ^  into  wh^^  to  pluBge  t^^^^^^^^ 
take  fire).    When  the  paper  is  held  f  .^^^J  finely-divided  phosphorus  wiU 

in  a  darkened  room,  a  .^^f  ^^'^S  f^^^  {reaper  Phosphorus,  4hich  has  been 
ensue,  and  the  letters  will  be  burnt  .1^*°  J^f If  a  few  smaU 
partly  oxidised,  is  even  more  easily  1^5^™'^*^^^^  warmed  till  they 

pieces  of  phosphorus  be  placed  m  a  ^^J ,  1°?^^  j^^^gj^g  to  be^om  partly  converted 
Sielt,  and  then  shaken  round  after  the  bottle  is  cold,  to  be 

into  red  oxide  of  phosphorus,  \t  ^^^^^^  J  ^  rubbed 
spontaneously  inflammable,  ^^.J^f/f  the  mitch  is  brbught 

unchanged  for  a  long  time.  .    ^         sulphur,  the  phos- 

In  the  last  experiment,  if  *e  7°°^  ^Jf^  T^f  X.^horus  generally  being  unable 
phorus  would  not  have  kindled  it,  the  flame  of  Phosphorus  gener  y 
to  ignite  solid  combustibles,  because  it  deposits  upon  ^lei^       the  manufacture  of 
acid,  which  protects  theni  sulphur!  or  wax,  or  parafiine,  which 

S^g*  ^bultib^  °^ 

into  a  cylinder  of  oxygen,  -^leh  is  aft™  the 

cvlinder  is  placed  under  the  air-pump  receiver,  and 
?he  air  lowly  exhausted.    When  the  oxygen  has  thus 
been  -arefied  to  about  one-fifth  of  its  former  density, 
the  phosphorescence  will  be  seen.    A  similar  eflec 
may^be  produced  by  covering  the  cylinder  of  oxygen 
containing  the  phosphorus  Oiavmg  remo^-^d  the  glass 
p  ate  w2  anolherWder,  about  fo- times  its  ^ 
(fig.  220),  filled  with  carbonic   acid,  whichjiU 
gradually  dilute  the  oxygen       produce  phosph^^^^^ 
tence     Bv  suspending— in  a  bottle  of  air  contamm^ 
Tstrongly  himinous  piece  of  phosphorus-a  piece  o 
paper  with  a  drop  of  oil  of  turpentine  upon  it,  tl^e 
glow  may  be  almost  instantaneously  destroyed.  A 
small  tube  of  olefiant  gas  or  coal-gas.  dropped  into 
the  bottle  wiU  also  extinguish  the  luminosity .  ^ 
Ordinary  phosphorus  is  slowly  converted  into  vapour  at  the  0':dinary 
temperatuJ^,  and  emits  in  the  aii- white  f-^^s  with  a  pecuhar  alha  eous 
sn^iell  which  appear  phosphorescent  in  the  dark.    When  seated  out  o 
c^tak  with  aiis  it  hoils'at  5.50°  F.,  and  is  converted  into  a  coloiules. 

The  luminosity  of  phosphorus  vapour  is  seen  to  advantage  when  a  piece  of  phos- 
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phonis  is  boiled  with  water  iu  a  narrow-necked  Mask,  or  a  test-tube  with  a  cork  and 
narrow  tube.  The  steam  charged  witli  vapour  of  phosphorus  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a  blue  tlame  iu  a  darkened  room,  but  of  course  combustibles  are  not  inflamed  by- 
it,  since  its  temperature  is  not  higher  tlian  212°  F.  Phosphorus  may  be  distilled  with 
perfect  safety  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  the  neck  of  the  retort  being  allowed 
to  dip  under  water  in  the  receiver. 

Altliotigh  ordinary  phosphorus  is  of  a  decidedly  glassy  or  vitreous  struc- 
ture, and  not  at  all  crystalline,  it  may  be  obtained  in  dodecahedral  crys- 
tals, by  allowing  its  solution  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  evaporate  in  an 
atmospliere  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  conversion  of  ordinary  phosphorus  into  the  red  or  amorplious  phos- 
})horus  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  allotropic  modification. 
^Vhen  phosphorus  is  heated  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  about 
■150°  r.  in  vacuo,  or  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  it  cannot  burn,  it  becomes 
converted  into  a  red  infusible  mass  of  amorphous  phosphorus.  This  form 
i)f  phosphorus  differs  as  widely  from  the  vitreous  form  as  graphite  differs 
Ironi  diamond.  It  is  almost  unchangeable  in  the  air,  evolves  no  vapour, 
IS  not  luminous,  cannot  be  inflamed  by  friction,  or  even  by  any  heat  short 
of  500° F.,  when  it  actually  becomes  reconverted  into  ordinary  phos- 
phorus.* Amorphous  phosphorus  is  insoluble  in  the  solvents  for  ordi- 
nary phosphorus.  The  two  varieties  also  differ  greatly  in  specific  gravity, 
that  of  the  ordinary  phosphorus  being  1-83,  and  of  the  amorphous 
variety  2-14. 

_  The  conversion  of  vitreous  into  amorphous  phosphorus  may  be  effected  by  heatino- 
It  m  a  flask  (A,  fig.  221)  placed  in  an  oil-bath  (B),  maintained  at  a  temperature 
ranging  from  450°  to  460°  F.,  the  flask  being  furnished  with  a  bent  tube  (C)  dippino- 
into  mercury,  and  with  another  tube  ^  j    I'f  o 

(D)  for  supplying  carbonic  acid  gas, 
dried  by  passing  over  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. The  flask  should  be  thoroughly 
filled  with  carbonic  acid  before  apply- 
ing heat,  and  the  tube  delivering  it 
may  then  be  closed  with  a  small  clamp 

(E)  .  After  exposure  to  heat  for  about 
forty  hours,  but  little  ordinary  phos- 
phorus will  remain,  and  this  may  be 
removed  by  allowing  the  mass  to 
remain  in  contact  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon  for  some  hours,  and  subse- 
quently washing  it  with  fresh  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  till  the  latter  leaves  no 
phosphonis  when  evaporated. 

On  the  large  scale,  the  red  phos- 
9nn^?u  prepared  by  heating  about 
iVf  v-  °^  ■vitreous    phosphorus  to 

converted  iTto'aha^it'dbiSr'^"'''"'^  phosphorus  is  found  to  be 

and  semrafS  from  t  Jl^        mass  which  is  gi-ound  by  mill-stones  under  water, 

«oda  i^wt^h^^e  ttter  « "Xl^^^^^^^^^  V  '^""^P^-^^*^  °^  '^"'^"'^  °'  --tic 

for  if  it  be  allowed  to  rise  iri  t{,„  A  t^P^'-^t^re  requires  careful  regulation, 
condition,  evolv  l  S  quickly  resumes  the  vitreous 

converting  much  of  the  n^n..,^  1.  ,  •  ^  ^ibsorbed  during  its  conversion,  and  thus 
by  heatina  ^little  red  rff  n^l^ .  '  ^'^P""^-  '-econ version  may  be  shown 

PhosphonTs  cZense  onfr?n.T  J"  pIi^'^I'T  t''«t-tube,  when  drops  of  vitreous 
of  amorrous  phosBhorn?^        P"'*  °i  ^^'^  '^''T'''^"*  specimens 

nsually  of  Hark  Zrnli«h  JT  «™^ly  ;  that  prepared  on  the  largo  scale  is 

RhomUedrarcrv  ta^st^r^^^^^^^^^  be  pi^tained  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour. 

earai  ciystals  of  phosphorus,  resembling  crystals  of  arsenic  in  form  and 

phort^eSfonvSwe^^Io  vn'°"'Tr  'l^.  l''''"^^  ".■d  plios- 

eing  convertible  into  vapour  below  that  temperature,  without  fusion. 
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metallic  appearance,  have  been  obtained  by  fusing  phosphorus  with  lead,  and  dissolv- 
ing out  the  latter  with  diluted  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1 1). 

Ordinary  phosphorus  is  very  poisonous,  Avhilst  amorphous  phosphorus 
appears  to  be  harmless.  The  former  is  employed,  mixed  with  fatty  sub- 
stances, for  poisoning  rats  and  beetles.  Cases  are,  unhappHy,  not  very 
rare,  of  children  being  poisoned  by  sucking  the  phosphorus  composition 
on  lucifer  matches.  The  vapour  of  phosphorus  also  produces  a  very 
injurious  effect  upon  the  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer 
matches,  resulting  in  the  decay  of  the  lower  jaw-bone.  This  evil  is  much 
mitigated  by  good  ventilation,  or  by  diffusing  turpentine  vapour  through 
the  air  of  the  work-room,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  obviate  it 
entirely  by  substituting  amorphous  phosphorus  for  the  ordinary  variety, 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  the  matches  thus  made  are  not  so  sensitive  to 
friction  as  those  in  which  the  vitreous  phosphorus  is  used. 

The  difference  between  the  two  varieties  of  phosphorus,  in  respect  to 
chemical  energy,  is  seen  when  they  are  placed  in  contact  with  a  little 
iodine  on  a  plate,  when  the  ordinary  phosphorus  undergoes  combustion, 
and  the  red  phosphorus  remains  unaltered. 

Black  phosphorus  has  been  obtained  by  heating  vitreous  phosphorus  to 
a  little  above  its  melting  point  and  suddenly  cooling  it.  It  is  reconverted 
by  fusion  and  slow  cooling.  Viscous  phosphorus  results  from  the  sudden 
cooling  of  phosphorus  heated  nearly  to  its  boiling  point. 

Ordinary  phosphorus  is  capable  of  direct  union  with  oxygen,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  and  most  of  the  metals,  with  which  it  forms 
fhosphides  or  phosjphurets.  Even  gold  and  platinum  unite  with  this 
element  when  heated,  so  that  crucibles  of  these  metals  are  liable  to  cor- 
rosion when  heated  in  contact  with  a  phosphate  in  the  presence  of  a 
reducing  agent,  such  as  carbon.  Thus  the  inside  of  a  platinum  dish_  or 
crucible  is  roughened  when  vegetable  or  animal  substances  containing 
phosphates  are  incinerated  in  it.  The  presence  even  of  small  quantities 
of  phosphorus  in  metallic  iron  or  copper  produces  considerable  effect  upon 
their  physical  qualities. 

Phosphorus  has  the  property,  a  very  remarkable  one  in  a  non-metal,  of 
precipitating  some  metals  from  their  solutions  in  the  metallic  state.  If  a 
stick  of  phosphorus  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  it 
becomes  coated  with  metallic  copper,  the  phosphorus  appropriating  the 
oxygen.  This  has  been  turned  to  advantage  in  copying  very  delicate 
objects  by  the  electrotype  process,  fo*  by  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  a 
solution  of  phosphorus  in  ether  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  a  solution  of  copper,  they  acquire  the  requisite  conducting  metallic 
film,  even  on  their  finest  filaments.  Solutions  of  silver  and  gold  are 
reduced  in  a  similar  manner  by  phosphorus. 

By  floating  very  minute  scales  of  ordinary  phosphoi-us  upon  a  dilute  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  the  metal  will  be  reduced  in  the  form  of  an  extremely  thin  film, 
which  may  be  raised  upon  a  glass  plate,  and  will  be  found  to  have  various  shades 
of  green  and  violet  by  transmitted  light,  dependent  upon  its  thickness,  whilst  its 
thickest  part  exhibits  the  ordinary  colour  of  the  metal  to  reflected  light.  By  heat- 
ing the  films  on  the  plate,  various  shades  of  amethyst  and  ruby  are  developed.  If  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  in  distilled  water  be  placed  in  a  perfectly 
clean  bottle,  and  a  few  drops  of  ether,  in  which  phosphorus  has  been  dissolved, 
poured  into  it,  a  beautiful  ruby-coloured  liquid  is  obtained,  the  colour  of  which  is 
due  to  metallic  gold  in  an  extremely  iinely  divided  state,  and  on  allowing  it  to  stand 
for  some  months,  the  metal  subsides  as  a  purple  powder,  leaving  the  liquid  colour- 
less. If  any  saline  impurity  be  present  in  the  gold  solution,  the  colour  of  the  reduced 
gold  will  be  amethyst  or  blue.    These  experiments  (Faraday)  illustrate  very  stnk- 
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ingly  the  use  of  gold  for  imparting  ruby  and  purple  tints  to  glass  and  the  glaze  of 
porcelain. 

160.  Lucif&r  matches  are  made  by  tipping  the  wood  with,  sulphur  or 
Avax  or  paraffins  to  convey  the  flame,  and  afterwards  with  the  match  com- 
position, which  is  generally  composed  of  saltpetre  or  chlorate  of  potash, 
phosphorus,  red  lead,  and  glue,  and  depends  for  its  action  on  the  easy 
inflammation,  by  friction,  of  phosphorus  when  mixed  with  oxidising  agents 
like  saltpetre  (KNO3),  cldorate  of  potash  (KCIO3),  or  red  lead  (Pb^O^), 
the  glue  only  serving  to  bind  the  composition  together  and  attach  it  to 
the  wood.  The  composition  used  by  different  makers  varies  much  in 
the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  ingredients.  In  this  country,  chlorate 
of  potash  is  most  commonly  employed  as  the  oxidising  agent,  such  matches 
usually  kiudHng  with  a  shglit  detonation  j  but  the  German  manufacturers 
prefer  either  nitrate  of  potash  or  nitrate  of  lead,  together  with  binoxide 
of  lead  or  with  red  lead,  which  produce  silent  matches. 

Sulphide  of  antimony  (which  is  inflamed  by  friction  with  chlorate  of 
potash,  see  p.  163)  is  also  used  in  those  compositions  in  which  a  part  of 
the  phosphorus  is  employed  in  the  amorphous  form,  and  fine  sand  or 
powdered  glass  is  very  commonly  added  to  increase  the  susceptibility 
of  the  mixture  to  inflammation  by  friction. 

The  match  composition  is  coloured  either  with  ultramarine  blue,  Prus- 
sian blue,  or  vermilion.  In  preparing  the  composition,  the  glue  and  the 
nitre  or  chlorate  of  potash  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  phosphorus  then 
added  and  carefully  stirred  in  until  intimately  mixed,  the  whole  being 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  100°  F.  The  fine  sand  and  colouring 
matter  are  then  added,  and  when  the  mixture  is  complete,  it  is  spread  out 
upon  a  stone  slab  heated  by  steam,  and  the  sulphured  ends  of  the  matches 
are  dipped  into  it. 

The  safety  w,atches,  which  refuse  to  ignite  unless  rubbed  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  are  tipped  with  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  antimony, 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  powdered  glass,  which  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive 
to  be  ignited  by  any  ordinary  friction,  but  inflames  at  once  when  rubbed 
upon  the  amorphous  phosphorus  mixed  with  glass  which  coats  the  rubber 
l)eneath  the  box.  On  this  principle  some  French  matches  have  been  made 
^vluch  can  be  ignited  only  by  breaking  the  match  and  rubbing  the  two 
ends  together. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  use  of  phos- 
phorus in  lucifer  matches,  not  only  because  of  the  danger  from  accident 
and  disease  in  the  manufacture,  but  because  a  very  large  quantity  of 
pliosphate  of  lime  which  ought  to  be  employed  for  agricultural  purposes 
now  devoted  to  the  prej^aration  of  phosphorus,  of  which  six  tons  are 
lid  to  be  consumed  annually  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of 
latches.    The  most  successful  attempt  in  this  direction  appears  to  be  the- 
iiiployment  of  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  i^otash  and  hyposulphite  of  lead, 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  phosphorus  composition. 

For  illustration,  very  excellent  matches  may  be  made  upon  the  small  scale  in  the 
Tollowing  manner.    The  slips  of  wood  are  dipped  in  melted  sulphur  so  as  to  acquire 

slight  coating.  30  grains  of  gelatine  or  isinglass  are  dissolved  in  2  drachms  of 
ater  in  a  porcelain  dish  placed  upon  a  steam-bath  ;  20  grains  of  ordinary  phosphorus 
■ire  then  added,  and  well  mixed  in  with  a  piece  of  stick  ;  to  this  mixture  are  added, 
in  succession,  15  grains  of  rod  lead  and  50  grains  of  powdered  chlorate  of  potash. 
I'lie  sulphured  matclios  arc  dipped  into  this  paste,  and  loft  to  dry  in  the  air. 

To  make  the  safety  matches  :  10  grains  of  powdered  chlorate  of  potash  and  10 
plains  of  sulphide  of  antimony  are  made  into  a  paste  with  a  few  drops  of  a  warm 
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solution  of  20- grains  gelatine  in  2  drachms  water,  the  sulphured  matches  being  tipped 
with  this  composition.  The  rubber  is  prepared  with  20  grains  of  amorphous  phos- 
phorus, and  10  grains  of  finely-powdered  glass,  mixed  with  the  solution  ol  gelatine, 
and  painted  on  paper  or  card-board  with  a  brush. 

161.  Phosphorus-fuze  comjjosition. — To  ignite  the  Armstrong  percus- 
sion sliells,  a  very  sensitive  detonating  composition  is  employed,  which  is 
composed  of  amorphous  phosphorus,  chlorate  of  potash,  shellac,  and  pow- 
dered glass  made  into  a  paste  with  spirit  of  wine.  This  is  placed  m  the 
little  cap  designed  for  it,  and  when  dry  is  waterproofed  with  a  little 
shellac  dissolved  in  spirit. 

Such  a  composition  may  be  prepared  with  care  in  the  following  manner  :— 4  grains 
of  powdered  chlorate  of  potash  are  moistened  on  a  plate  with  6  drops  of  spirit  of  wine, 
4  grains  of  powdered  amorphous  phosphorus  are  added,  and  the  whole  mixed  at  arm's 
lent^th  with  a  bone-knife,  avoiding  great  pressure.  The  mixture,  which  should  still 
be  quite  moist,  is  spread  in  small  portions  upon  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  filtering  paper, 
and  left  in  a  safe  ])lace  to  dry.  If  one  of  these  be  gently  pressed  with  a  stick,  it 
explodes  with  great  violence.  It  is  dangerous  to  press  it  with  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
as  the  latter  is  commonly  broken,  and  the  pieces  projected  with  considerable  force. 
A  stick  dipped  in  oil  of  vitriol  of  course  explodes  it  immediately.  If  a  buUet  be 
placed  very  lightly  upon  one  of  the  pellets,  and  the  paper  tenderly  wrapped  round  it, 
a  percussion  shell  may  be  extemporised,  which  explodes  with  a  loud  report  when 
dropped  upon  the  floor. 

Oxides  op  Phosphorus. 

162.  There  are  only  two  compounds  of  phosphorus  with  oxygen  which 
have  heen  ohtained  and  satisfactorily  examined  in  the  separate  state,  viz., 
phosphorous  acid  (PPg),  and  i:>hosp)horic,  add  (PPb).  The  suh-oxide  of 
phosphorus  (Pfi)  is  said  to  have  been  obtained,  but  very  little  is  known 
of  it. 


Oxides  of  Phosphorus. 


Name. 

Formula. 

By  Weight. 

Pliosphorus. 

Oxygen. 

Suboxide  of  phosphorus  ?  ... 

P4O 

124 

16 

P2O3 

62 

48 

62 

SO 

I'hosphoric  Acid. 
P2O5  =  142  parts  by  weight. 

163.  Phosphoric  acid  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  compounds 
of  phosphorus.  It  has  been  abeady  noticed  as  almost  the  only  form  of 
combination  in  which  that  element  is  met  with  in  natm-e,  and  as  an  indis- 
pensable ingredient  in  the  food  of  plants  and  animals.  No  other  mineral 
substance  can  bear  comparison  with  it  as  a  measure  of  the  capability  of  a 
country  to  support  animal  life.  The  acid  itself  is  very  useful  in  calico- 
printing  and  some  other  arts. 

The  mineral  sources  of  this  acid  appear  to  \i&  piliosphorite,  coprolite,  and 
apatite,  all  consisting  essentially  of  phosphate  of  Hme  (3CaO.P.,Or,);  but 
associated  in  each  case  with  fluoride  of  calcium,  -which  is  also  contained, 
with  phosphate  of  lime,  in  bones,  and  would  appear  to  indicate  an  organic 
origin  for  these  minerals.    Phosphorite  is  an  earthy-looking  svil^stance. 
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forming  large  deposits  in  Estremadura.  Apatite  (from  aTraraw,  to  cheat, 
in  allusion  to  mistakes  in  its  early  analysis)  occurs  in  prismatic  crystals, 
and  is  met  with  in  the  Cornish  tin-veins.  Both  these  minerals  are  largely 
imported  from  Spain,  I^orway,  and  America^  for  use  in  this  country  as  a 
manure. 

Coprohtes  (kott/dos,  dung,  XWos,  a  stone,  from  the  idea  that  they  were 
petrified  dung)  are  roimded  nodules  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  are 
found  abundantly  in  this  country. 

Large  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  lime  and  magnesia, 
are  imported  in  the  form  of  guano,  the  partially  decomposed  excrement  of 
sea-fowlj  which  sometimes  contains  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

Bones,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  immediate  source  whence 
the  phosphate  of  lime  for  agricultural  purposes  is  derived. 

Hydrated  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained  from  bone-ash  by  decomposing 
it  with  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  remove  as  much  of  the  lime  as  possible  in 
the  form  of  sulphate,  which  is  strained  off,  and  the  acid  liquid  neutralised 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  any  unchanged  phosphate 
of  hme,  and  converts  the  phosphoric  acid  into  phosphate  of  ammonia, 
consisting  of  phosphoric  acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  On  evaporating  the 
solution,  and  heating  the  phosphate  of  ammonia,  the  ammonia  is  expeUed, 
and  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  (HgO.P^Oj)  is  left  in  a  fused  state,  soHdify- 
ing  to  a  glass  on  cooling.  Thus  prepared,  however,  it  always  retains  some 
ammonia,  and  is  contaminated  with  soda  derived  from  the  bones. 

The  pure  hydrated  acid  is  prepared  by  oxidising  phosphorus  with 
diluted  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-2),  and  evaporating  the  solution  in  a  platinum 
dish,  until  the  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  begins  to  volatilise  in  white 
fumes — 

5(H,0.NA)  +        =  3(H,0.PA).  +  2H.p  +  lONO . 


Fig.  -222. 


Some  phosphorous  acid  is  formed  at  an  intermediate  stage.  A  transparent 
glass  {glacial  phosphoric  acid)  is  thus  obtained,  which  eagerly  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  becomes  liquid. 
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The  water  cannot  be  separated  from  the  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  by 
the  action  of  heat,  so  that  the  anhydrous  phosphmc  acid  must  be  pre- 
pared by  burning  phosphorus  in  dry  air. 

When  required  in  considerable  quantity,  the  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  (pto- 
phorMydride)  is  prepared  by  burning  the  phosphorus  m  a  small  porcelain  dish 
frTs  222)  attached  to  a  ..ide  glass  tube  (B)  for  introducing  the  phosphorus  and 
su  pended  in  a  glass  flask  with  two  lateral  necks,  one  of  which  is  connected  with  a 
tabe  containing%umice-stone  and  oil  of  vitriol  for  drying  the  air  as  it  enters,  whilst 
Se  other  neck°is^  provided  with  a  wide  tube  conveying  the  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid  into  a  bottle  connected,  at  C,  with  an  aspirator,  or  cistern  of  water,  tor  dramng 
ail  through  the  apparatus.  The  first  piece  of  phosphorus  is  kindled  by  passmg  a 
hot  wire  down  the  wide  tube,  but  afterwards  the  heat  of  the  dish  wdl  always  ignite 
the  fresh  piece  as  it  is  dropped  in.  The  wide  tube  must  be  closed  with  a  cork  whilst 
the  phosphorus  is  burning.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.^^       anhydrous  phos- 

phoric  acid  is  more  conveniently  prepared 
by  burning  phosphorus  under  a  large  beU- 
jar  of  air,  under  which  a  shallow  dish  of 
oil  of  vitriol  has  been  standing  for  an  hour 
or  two  to  dry  the  air.  This  dish  is  care- 
fully removed  without  disturbing  the  air 
within  the  jar,  and  the  well-dried  phos- 
phorus is  introduced  in  a  small  porcelain 
cmcible  standing  upon  a  large  glass  plate. 
The  phosphorus  having  been  kindled  with 
a  hot  wire,  the  flakes  of  phosphoric  acid 
will  be  seen  falling  like  snow  on  to  the  glass 
plate,  where  they  accumulate  in  a  layer  of 
considerable  thickness.     To  preserve  it, 


Fig.  223. 


the  phosphoric  acid  must  be  immediately  scraped  up  with  a  bone  or  platinum  knife 
and  thrown  into  a  thoroughly  dry  stoppered  bottle. 

Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  may  be  fased  at  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  even  sublimed.  Its  great  feature  is  its  attraction  for  water;  left 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  very  short  time,  it  deliquesces  entirely,  becoming 
converted  into  hydrated  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  often  used  by  chemists  as 
a  dehydrating  agent,  and  will  even  remove  the  water  from  oil  of  vitriol. 
When  thrown  into  water,  it  hisses  like  a  red-hot  iron,  but  does  not  entirely 
dissolve  at  once,  a  few  flakes  of  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  remainuig 
suspended  in  the  liquid  for  some  time.  Phosphoric  acid,  like  sulphm-ic 
acid,  forms  three  definite  combinations  with  water,  but  in  the  case  of 
phosphoric  acid,  each  of  these  three  hydrates  is  a  different  acid,  capable 
of  producing  different  salts,  whereas  the  sulphuric  acid  generates  the  same 
salts  in  whatever  degree  of  hydration  it  is  employed. 

The  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  in 
water  contains  monohydrated  phosphoric  acid  or  metaphosphoric  acid 
(&.p.Vf>^.  If  a  little  nitrate  of  silver  be  added  to  a  portion  of  it,  a 
transparent  gelatinous  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  the  metaphosphate 
of  sUver  (Ag,O.N,0,  -t-  H.,O.P,0,  =  H,O.KO,  +  Kgfi.Vf),). 

If  the  solution  of  metaphosphoric  acid  be  heated  ra.  a  flask  for  a  short 
time,  it  will  lose  the  property  of  yielding  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  unless  one  or  two  drops  of  ammonia  be  added  to  neutralise  it,  when 
an  opaque  white  precipitate  of  pyrophosphate  of  silver  (2Ag.^O.P205)  is 
obtained,  for  the  phosphoric  acid  has  now  been  converted  into  the 
dihydrated  or  pyropliosphoric  acid  (2B..<d.'Pf)^.  The  formation  of  the 
precipitate  is  thus  expressed — 

2H.p.P,0,  +  2(Ag,0.N,0,)  =  2Ag,0.PA  +  2(NH3.H,O.NA)-. 
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Wlien  the  solutiou  of  pyrophosjjlioric  acid  is  mixed  with  more  water 
aud  boiled  for  a  long  time,  it  gives,  when  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver 
and  a  little  ammonia,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  triphosphate  of  silver 
(3Ag,0.P„0j) ;  the  pliosphoric  acid  having  become  converted  into  tri- 
Itildrated  phosphoric  acid  (SH.O.PPj),  and  acting  upon  the  nitrate  of 
silver  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  thus — 

3H,0.P,0,  +  3(Ag,0.NA)  +  3NH3  =  3Agp.P,0,  +  3(NH3.H,O.N,0,). 

The  pyrophosphorie  add  (aH^.P^Oj)  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  above 
process  without  an  admLxtui-e  of  one  of  the  other  hydrates,  but  it  has 
been  obtained  in  crystals  by  decomposing  the  pyrophosphate  of  lead 
(pPbO.PgOj)  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solu- 
tion in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Trihydrated  phosplwric  add  may  also  be  obtained  in  prismatic  crystals, 
by  evaporating  its  solution  in  a  similar  way.  This  acid  is  also  called 
oHho-phosphoric  add  {6p6o<;,  true),  and  co?wmore  phosphoric  acid,  in  allusion 
to  the  circimistance  that  the  phosphates  commonly  met  with  and  employed 
ia  the  arts  are  the  salts  of  this  acid. 

Por  it  will  be  perceived  that  each  of  these  acids  is  able  to  combine 
with  a  quantity  of  base  equivalent  to  the  water  present  in  the  hydrate. 
Thus  the  metaphosphoric  acid  (H^O.P.OJ  forms  salts  with  one  molecule  of 
a  base  having  the  general  formula  M^O,  as  in  metaphosphate  of  soda, 
Wap.P„0,.  Pyrophosphoric  acid  {2}l.fi.VJd^)  forms  salts  with  three 
molecides,  as  m  triphosphate  (or  subphosphate)  of  soda,  SNap.P^Og. 

In  the  cases  of  pyrophosphoric  and  common  phosphoric  acids, 'it 'is  not 
necessary  that  the  two  or  three  molecules  of  water  should  be  displaced 
by  the  same  base,  for  it  is  found  that  salts  of  these  acids  mav  be  formed 
-  which  contain  two  bases,  and  some  in  which  part  of  the  water  does  duty 
as  a  base.    Examples  of  this  kind  are,  the  common  phosphate  of  soda, 
2gap.Hp.Pp.,  which  is  derived  from  the  acid, 
SHjjO.Pp,,  by  the  displacement  of  two  molecules 
:  of  water  by  soda ;  microcosmic  salt,  or  phosphate 
of  soda  and  ammonia,  Na,0.(NH^)p.H„0.P,05, 
where  two  molecules  of  the  water  in  the  acid  are 
:  displaced  respectively  by  soda  and  l^y  the  imaginary 
oxide  of  ammonium  (NHJp.    A  pyrophosphate  of 
soda  having  the  composition  of  ]^a,0.H,0.P„05  may 
^?^P?^Pared,  and  is  obviously  derived  from  the  acid, 
( ■  ''HjO.PjO.,  by  the  displacement  of  one  molecule  of 
I  water  by  soda. 

•  ^■^^^^Q^^  that  when  water  or  ammonia  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  salt,  the  action  of  heat 
may  convert  an  ortho-phosphate  into  a  pyrophos-  Fig.  224. 

paate,  or  even  into  a  metaphosphate. 


:iOO°F.  will  TippV.,  n  w  M  T)  '■'"=,.^"'"i'"si[,ion  01  wnicn,  it  not  heated  beyoud 

the  sob  in  svmhf'^lA^l'-    ^\ \         °f       ^^''t''  dissolved  in  water, 

wUlbe  oMafnecnnd  lhP       f     "  ■    ^ Precipitate  of  triphosphate  of  silver 
oDtainecl,  and  the  solution  will  become  strongly  acid— 

2Nn,0.H,0.  P,0,  +  3(Ap,0.  N,0„)  =  3Ag,0.  P,0,  +  2(Nn,0.  N,0„)  +  PI,0.  N,0. 
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If  the  dried  phosphate  of  soda  be  now  strongly  heated  over  a  lamp,  it  will  lose  its 
basic  water,  and  become  pyrophosphate  of  soda  (.~u^  fire)  On  dissolving  this  m 
water,  the  solution  will  he  alkaline,  and  will  give  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  wMU  preci- 
pitate  and  a  neutral  solution — 

2Na,0.P,0,  +  2(Ag,0.N,0,)  =2Ag,O.P,0,  +  2(Na,O.NA)  • 

Microcosmic  salt  (Na,0.(NH,),0.H,0.P,0,8Aq.),  when  dissolved  in  water,  yields 
an  alkalme  solution  which  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  liquid 
becoming  acid — 

Na,0(NH,),O.H,O.PA+3(Ag,O.NA)=3Ag.O.P,0,+Na,O.N.O,  +  (NH,),O.N,0,+H,O.NA 

But  if  the  salt  be  heated  in  a  cnicible,  it  fuses,  evolving  water  and  ammonia,  and 
leaving  a  transparent  glass  of  metaphosphate  of  soda  Na  0  P,0,),  which  may  be  dis- 
solved by  soaking  in  water,  yielding  a  slightly  acid  solution,  which  gives  a  white 
gelatinous  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  liquid  being  neutral- 
m^O.Ffi,  +  Agfi.  N.Os  =  Ag^O.  P.Os  +  Na,0.  N,0, . 
The  crvstaUised  metaphosphate  of  soda  retains  1  molecule  of  water  when  di-ied  at 
212°  F.,  becoming  Na„O.P,0,.H,0.  On  heating  this  to  300^  F.,  the  salt  is  converted 
into  the  acid  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  Na.O.H^O.P.O,,  the  water  having  assumed  a 
basic  character  in  the  salt.  .  t    •  tx. 

All  the  phosphates  may  be  converted  into  tribasic  phosphates,  by  fusing  them 
with  an  alkaline  hydrate  or  carbonate.* 

164.  Pliosphorous  acid  (P2O3)  is  the  product  of  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus. 
If  a  piece  of  phosphorus  be  heated  in  a  long  glass  tube,  into  which  a  very  slow  cur- 
rent of  dry  air  is  drawn  through  a  very  narrow  tube,  it  burns  with  a  pale  blue  hanie, 
and  white  flakes  of  anhydi-ous  phosphorous  acid  are  deposited.  Phosphorous  acid  is 
more  easily  converted  into  vapour  than  phosphoric  acid.  It  eagerly  absorbs  mois- 
ture from  the  air,  and  is  decomposed  when  strongly  heated  in  a  sealed  tube,  yieldmg 
free  phosphorus  and  phosphoric  acid ;  5P203  =  3P205  +  P4  . 

Hydrated  phos2}liorous  acid  is  obtained  in  solution,  mixed  with  phosphoric  acid 
when  sticks  of  phosphorus  arranged  in  separate  tubes,  open  at  both  ends,  and  placed 
in  a  funnel  over  a  bottle,  are  exposed  under  a  bell-jar,  open  at  the  top,  to  air  satu- 
rated with  aqueous  vapour.  To  obtain  the  pure  acid,  chlorine  is  very  slowly  passed 
through  phosphorus  fused  under  water,  when  the  terchloride  of  phosphorus  tost 
formed  is  decomposed  by  the  water  into  phosphorous  and  hydrochloric  acids  ; 
2PCl3-t-6HjO  =  3H20.P203-|-6HCl.  The  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled  by  a  mode- 
rate heat,  when  the  hydrated  phosiDhorous  acid  is  deposited  in  prismatic  crystals. 
The  water  cannot  be  separated  from  phosphorous  acid  by  heat ;  when  the  hydrate 
is  heated,  it  is  decomposed  into  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  and  gaseous  phosphuretted 
hydrogen;  4(3H20.P2 03)  =  3(3H20.P205)  +  2PH3.  ,      .  • 

Solution  of  phosphorous  acid  gi-adually  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  becoming 
phosphoric  acid.  This  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  causes  it  to  act  as  a  reducing 
agent  upon  many  solutions  ;  thus  it  precipitates  finely-divided  metallic  silver  froni 
a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  by  which  its  presence  may  be  recognised  in  the  water  m 
which  ordinary  phosphorus  has  been  kept.  The  solution  of  phosphorous  acid  even 
reduces  sulphurous  acid,  producing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphur,  the  latter 
being  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  the  sulphurous  acid  ; 

2S02-i-2H20  +  3(3H20.P203)  =  2H2S-l-3(3H20.P205)-  ,  , 

If  solution  of  phosphorous  acid  be  poured  into  a  hydrogen  apparatus,  some  phospuu- 
letted  hydrogen  is  formed  which  imparts  a  fine  green  tint  to  the  hydrogen  flame. 
"When  solution  of  phosphorous  acid  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  solution  of  soda, 
and  carefully  evaporated,  crystals  are  deposited  which  have  the  composition 
2Na20.P203.11H20 .  From  these  crystals,  however,  only  10  molecules  of  water  can 
be  separated,  even  at  570°  F. ,  leading  to  the  belief  that  the  elements  of  the  last 
molecule  of  water  really  belong  to  the  acid  itself,  and  that  the  true  formula  of  the 
phosphite  of  soda  dried  at  that  temperature  is  2NajO.H2O.P2O3,  or  NajPHOj .  " 
this  view  be  correct,  phosphorous  acid  should  form  two  classes  of  salts  ;  accordiugly, 
we  find  the  acid  phosphites  containing  only  one  molecule  of  base,  the  absent  moi^" 
cule  being  represented  by  water.  Thus,  acid  pho.sphite  of  baryta  dried  at  212  r . 
has  the  composition  BaO.2H2O.P2O3,  or  BaPjHiO, .  When  heated,  the  phosphites 
are  converted  into  phosphates  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  water  contained 
*  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  pliancy  of  the  acid  character  of  phosplioric  acid  parti- 
cularly fits  it  to  take  part  in  the  vital  phenomena.    It  may  be  regarded  as  throe  acids 


in  one. 
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in  them,  the  hydrogeu  being  evolved,  often  accompanied  by  phosphurotted 
hydrogen. 

165.  nypophosphorous  acid. — When  phosphorus  is  boiled  with  hydrate  of  baryta 
and  water,  tlie  latter  is  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  combining  with  part  of  the  phos- 
phorus to  form  phosphuretted  hydrogen  (spontaneously  inflammable),  which  escapes, 
whilst  the  oxygen  of  the  water  unites  with  another  part  of  the  phosphorus,  forming 
hypophosphorous  acid,  which  combines  with  baryta  and  water  to  form  hyj)ophosphite 
of  baryta  ;  this  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution,  in  crystals  having  the 
composition  BaP^H^O^.  The  action  of  phosphorus  upon  hydrate  of  bai-yta  may 
be  represented  by  the  equation — 

SCBaO.HjO)  +  6H,0  +        =  3(BaP,HA)  +  2PH3 . 
Hydrate  of  Hypophosphite  Phosphuretted 

baryta.  of  baryta.  hydrogen. 

Some  phosphate  of  baryta  (SBaO.PaOj)  is  also  formed  at  the  same  time,  as  the  result 
of  a  secondary  action. 

By  dissolving  the  hj^jophosphite  of  baryta  in  water,  and  decomposing  it  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  sulphui-ic  acid,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  baryta  as  sulphate,  a 
solution  is  obtained  which  may  be  concentrated  by  careful  evaporation  till  it  has 
the  composition  represented  by  the  formula  H^P^H^Oj .  If  this  hydrated  hypophos- 
phorous acid  be  heated,  it  evolves  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  becomes  converted 
into  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  ;  2(R^Y^iifi^)  =  SH^O.  P^O^  +  2PH3  .  When  exposed 
to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  phosphorous  and  phosphoric 
acids.  It  is  a  more  powerful  reducing  agent  than  phosphorous  acid.  The  latter 
acid  does  not  reduce  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  but  hypophosphorous  acid  when 
;  gently  warmed  with  it,  gives  a  black  precipitate  of  hydride  of  copper  (CuH),  which 
I  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  evolving  hydrogen  and  leaving  metallic  copper. 

When  heated,  the  hypophosphites  evolve  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  are  con- 
'  verted  into  phosphates.    The  hypophosphite  of  soda  (Na^P^H.O^)  is  sometimes  used 
m  medicine  ;  its  solution  has  been  known  to  explode  with  great  violence  during 
evaporation,  probably  from  a  sudden  disengagement  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  phosphorous  and  hypophosphorous  acids  may  be  connected  with  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  following  manner — 

Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  P2O5 
Metaphosphoric  „  HjO.P^Oj^H^O.P^OgOjj" 

Hypophosphorous  „  H^O.PjOgH/ 
Pyrophosphoric  „  2Yifi.V^O^  =  2nf).VJd^O 

Phosphorous  „  iBJd.VfiJi^ 

where  hypophosphorous  acid  is  derived  from  metaphosphoric  acid  by  displacino' 
two  atoms  of  diatomic  oxygen  by  four  atoms  of  monatomic  hydrogen  :  and  phospho^ 
-  roM  acid  IS  derived  from  pyrophosphoric  acid  by  displacing  one  atom  of  diatomic 
oxygen  by  two  atoms  of  monatomic  oxygen. 

J:^l  .-SwSoxide  of  phosphorus  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  yellow  or  red  residue 

wnich  IS  left  in  the  dish  when  phosphorus 
<  bums  m  air,  but  it  is  always  mixed  with  much 
(phosphoric  acid.  If  phosphorus  be  melted 
'  tinder  water  in  a  flask  (fig.  225),  and  oxygen 
'  gaa  be  allowed  to  bubble  through  it  (a  brass 
«tube  being  employed  to  convey  the  oxygen), 
■  each  bubble  of  the  gas  produces  a  brilliant 

rT(i  ^  °  phosphoras  is  converted  into 
'  rea  llakes,  which  were  believed  to  be  suboxide 

01  phosphorus,  but  arc  really  amorphous  phos- 
'  phonis.  The  tnic  suboxide  of  phosphorus  ( P,0) 

appears  to  be  formed  when  small  pieces  of 

phosphorus  arc  covered  with  terchloridc  of 

pnosphorus,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  afterwards 

^ed  <!t  1,;  w 7''''''  ^^"^  suboxide  is  deposited  as  a  yellow  powder,  becoming 
rea  at  high  temperatures,  and  indaming  when  heated  in  nir. 
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Phosphides  of  Hydrogen. 
167.  Altliouglx  phospliorus  and  liydrogen  do  not  combine  directly 
there  are  three  compound,  of  these  elements  P^.^'i^^^^^l^^Jy.P" 
substitution,  the  composition  of  which  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :- 


Formula. 

By  Weight. 

Name. 

Phosplioras. 

Hydrogen. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas    .  • 
Liciuid  phosphide  of  hydrogen  .  . 

PH3 
PHj 
P,H? 

31 
31 
62 

3 
2 
1 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  [rn,  =  f*.  P'^^^^  " 
i  ..1  p  +  s  vols        is  by  far  the  most  important  of  these,    it  Has 
k  vol.  P  +  3  vols.  H)         J  ^^^^  mentioned   above  as  result- 

ing from  the  action  of  heat  upon  hy- 
drated  phosphorous  acid,  and  when 
prepared  by  this  process  it  is  ob- 
tained as  a  colourless  gas,  with  a 
most  powerful  odour  of  putrid  fish, 
inflaming  on  the  approach  of  a  hght, 
and  burning  with  a  brilliant  white 
flame,  producing  thick  clouds  of 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  slightly 
heavier  than  air  (sp.  gr.  1-19),  and 
has  been  hquefied  under  high  pres- 
sure. 

The  ordinary  method  of  preparing  tUs 
eas  for  experimental  purposes  consists  in 


-^^^  loUing  phosphorus  with  a  strong  solution 

Fig.  226.— Preparation  of  phosphuretted        potash,  when  water  is  decomposed,  its 
hydrogen.  hydrogen  combining  with  one  part  of  the 

phosphorus,  and  its  oxygen  with  another  part  forming  hypophosphorous  acid,  which 

unites  with  the  potash.  .  .  ii  ,.etort  (fig.  226), 

A  few  fragments  of  phosphorus  are  introduced  into  a  smaU^        {  ^ 
which  is  then  nearly  filled  with  a  strong  solution  ot  potasn  ^sp.  oj-J,  ,  ^gj. 
heated.     The  extieiiity  of  the  neck  of  the  i-etov   ^^-Id  -^^^^^^  ftfe  orifice, 
water  until  the  spontaneously  inflammable  gas  is  ^een  Duinin^ 
and  the  retort  must  not  be  placed  close  to  the  face     f   PP^^^^^'^.^g'^'''' 0 
sious  sometimes  take  place  in  preparing  the  gas,  and  the  Pj'^y '^ater, 

dangerous  effects.  The  gas  may  be  collected  m  small  f^^^f,  V^^^^^i^^^^^^^^^ 
taking  care  that  no  bubble  of  air  is  left  in  them.  "  .^^^^.jlf  "^^^^^^^^^ 
hydrogen,  mixed  with  free  hydrogen,  the  latter  being  formed  !  ^^^^^^f.^-J'es  into 
of  water  by  the  hypophosphite  of  potash.  /%«^i^^^?,^tii  .  s  w  tf  I  viTid  white 
the  air  through  the  water  of  the  paeumatic  trough,  it  l^^l"'^^  J the 
flame,  producing  beautiful  wreaths  of  smoke  (phosphoric  f-^^^d),  esc^mblu^^^^^ 
gunner's  rings  sometimes  seen  in  firing  cannon.  S^^^l  ^^^^  f.^f  a  T  ox^gel 
iithout  spontaneously  inflaming.    If  a  bubble  be  sent  tip 

the  flash  of  light  is  extremely  vivid,  and  the  jar  "^"^^  ^^^^/f  °°inxy"en  to 
the  concussion.    It  is  advisable  to  add  a  trace  of  chlorine  to  tlie  ,^ 
Jnsui^  tlie  inflammation  of  each  bubble,  for  an  accumulation  of  the  gas  would  shatter 

*^'lfthis  gas  be  passed  through  a  tube  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture 

the  gas  escaping  from  the  tube  is  found  to  have  lost  its  spontaneous  mflammabUitj , 

*  450  grains  of  common  stick  potash  dissolved  in  1000  grains  of  water. 
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altliough  it  takes  fire  on  contact  with  flame.  The  cold  tube  contains  the  liquid 
phosphide  of  hydrogen  (PH„),  which  was  present  in  the  gas  in  the  state  of  vapour,  and 
caused  its  spontaneous  inflammability,  for  as  soon  as  this  liquid  comes  in  contact 
with  air  it  takes  fire.  When  exposed  to  light,  the  liquid  jjhosphide  is  decomposed 
into  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  and  a  yellow  solid  phosphide  (PjH),  which  is  not 
spontaneously  inflammable ;  SPHa  =  PoH  +  SPHg.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
spontaneously  inflammable  gas  loses  that  property  when  kept  (unless  in  the  dark), 
depositing  the  solid  phosphide  upon  the  sides  of  the  jar. 

By  passing  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine  up  through  the  water  into  a  jar  of  the 
spontaneously  inflammable  gas,  this  property  will  be  entirely  destroyed,  whereas 
the  addition  of  a  trace  of  nitrous  acid  imparts  spontaneous  inflammability. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  when  passed  through  solutions  of  some  of  the  metals, 
jirecipitates  their  phosphides.  For  example,  with  sulphate  of  copper  it  gives  a 
black  precipitate  of  phosphide  of  copper — 

SCCuO.SOj)  +  2PH3  =  SCH^O.SOg)  +  P2CU3  . 
AVhen  this  black  precipitate  is  heated  with  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  it 
evolves  self  lighting  phosphuretted  hydrogen.*    In  fact  this  is  one  of  the  easiest 
and  safest  methods  of  preparing  this  gas  ;  for  the  phosphide  of  copper  is  readily  ob- 
tained by  simply  boiling  phosphorus  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  has  great  pretensions  to  rank  as  the  chemical  analogue 
of  ammonia,  for  although  it  has  no  alkaline  properties,  it  is  capable  of  combining 
with  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids  to  form  crystalline  compounds  analogous  to 
the  hydrobromate  and  hydriodate  of  ammonia  ;  these  compounds,  however,  are  de- 
composed by  water.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  when  the  hydrogen  of  phos- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  displaced  by  certain  compound  radicals,  such  as  ethyle,  power- 
ful organic  bases  are  produced. 

The  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen  may  also  be  obtained 
by  throwing  fragments  of  phosphide  of  calcium  into  water  ;  this  substance  is  pre- 
pared by  passing  vapour  of  phosphorus  over  red-hot  quick-lime,  or  simply  by  heat- 
ing small  lumps  of  quick-lime  to  bright  redness  in  a  crucible  and  throwing  in  frag- 
ments of  phosphorus,  closing  the  crucible  immediately.  The  dark  brown  mass  thus 
obtained  is  a  mixture  of  pyrophosphate  of  lime  and  phosphide  of  calcium,  of  some- 
what variable  composition. 

When  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  decomposed  by  a  succession  of  electric  sparks, 
2  vols,  of  the  gas  yield  3  vols,  of  hydrogen,  the  phosphorus  being  deposited  in  the 
red  or  amorphous  form. 

168._  Tivo  chlorides  of  phosphorus  are  know.  The  tercMoride  (PClg)  is  prepared 
by  acting  upon  phosphorus  with  perfectly  dry  chlorine  in  the  apparatus  employed  (p. 
220)  for  preparing  the  chloride  of  sulphur.  Terchloride  of  phosphorus  distils  over 
veiy  easily  (boiling  point,  173°-4  P.),  as  a  colourless  pungent  liquid  (sp.  gr.  1'62), 
which  fumes  strongly  in  air,  its  vapour  decomposing  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  pro- 
ducing hydrochloric  acid  fumes.  In  contact  with  water  the  liquid  is  immediately 
decomposed,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  phosphorous  acids,  as  described  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  latter  acid  (p.  234).  Its  analogy  to  anhydrous  phosphorous  acid  is 
shown  by  its  absorbing  oxygen  when  boiled  in  the  presence  of  that  gas,  and  forming 
the  oxychloride  of  phosphoms  (PCI3O)  corresponding  in  composition  to  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid.  It  also  absorbs  chlorine  with  avidity,  becoming  converted  into 
pmlachloride  of  phosphorus  (PCIJ.  This  compound,  however,  is  more  conveniently 
prepared  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  phosphoras  in  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
carefully  cooled.  On  evaporation,  the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  is  deposited  in 
white  prismatic  crystals,  which  volatilise  below  212°  P.,  and- fume  when  exposed  to 
air,  Irom  the  production  of  hydrochloric  acid.  When  thrown  into  water  it  is  decom- 
into  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids;  2PC15  -t-  81120=  3H20.P„05  + 
lOHCl.  But  if  it  be  allowed  to  deliquesce  in  air,  only  a  partial  decomposition 
takes  place,  and  the  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  is  formed ; 

PCI5  -1-  HjO  =  PCI3O  +  2HC1. 

Tliis  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  may  also  be  produced  by  heating  pentachloride 
ot  phosphorus  with  anhydrous  phcsphoric  acid  ;  P-^O^  +  dVC],  =  5TC]fi  .  A 
more  instructive  method  of  preparing  it  consists  in  distilUng  the  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus  with  crystallised  boracic  acid— 

3PC1„  +  3H,0.B,0,  =  3PC1,0  +  6HC1  +  B.O,. 

nnt«^^°'''®i''^  copper  and  phosphide  of  potassium  being  formed,  and  the  latter  decoiii- 
poRen  hy  water,  giving  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  hypophosphite  of  potash. 
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Some  of  the  hydrated  organic  acids  (succinic,  for  example)  may  be  o-btained  in 
the  anhydrous  stite,  as  the^boracic  acid  is  in  this  case,  by  distillation  with  penta- 
"e'of  pLphoru^    The  oxycMoride  of  phosphorus  d^ds  «-^Jb°x  ^^^^^^^ 
9^0°  F  1  as  a  heavy  (sv  sr.  1-7)  colourless  fuming  hciuid  ot  pungent  oaoui.  Ut 
coLe  i  irdccoiZL  l  b^^^  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids.  It 

wii  be  founrofThe  greatest  use  in  effecting  certain  trauslormations  m  organic  sub- 

'^Thranalo.^  between  water  and  hydrosulphuric  acid  would  lead  to  the  expecta- 
tion  that  a  S/SrifZc  of  pJwsphorus  (PCl^S),  corresponding  to  the  oxychloride, 
wonld  be  foiSby  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  npon  pentachloride  of  phos- 
wouia  DC  10  mea  uy  ^  g  ^  2HC1.  It  is  a  colourless  fuming  liquid,  which  is 
V  1  ^o.^r!,'r.n«P,l  hv  Water' dvinff  phosphoric,  hydrochloric,  and  hydrosulphmic 
slowly  d?5°?^P°f '^j^J^V-  3H  0^^^^  6HC1  +  2H,S.  When  acted  on  by  solu- 
tS?oVToS'  the  s^ho'chS  of  pltosphoi-us  lose^  its  chlorine  to  the  sodium, 
and  acqiSes  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen,  a  sidphoxy-phospMte  of  soda 
Si  O  P  O  S  24H:0)  being  deposited  in  crystals.  This  salt  eyidently  corresponds 
fco^n^oliQ  to  the  triphosphate  of  soda  (3Na,0.P,0  .  24H,0)  and  its  productiou 
Is  expressed  by  the  equation;  2PCI3S  +  _6Na,p  =  6NaCl  +  3Na,O.P,03h,.  Salts 
of  similar  composition  may  be  obtained  with  other  metalhc  oxides  _ 

The  bromides  and  oxybromide  of  pJwsphorus  correspond  to  the  chlorine  com- 

^"lodtne  in  the  solid  state  combiaes  very  energetically  with  phosphoms,  but  if  the 
two  elements  be  brought  together  in  a  state  of  solution  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  a 
more  moderate  action^ensnes,  and  two  iodides  of  phosj^wrus  may  be  oWamed  in  cry  - 
tals-  a  teriodide  (PI,)  corresponding  to  the  terchlonde,  and  a  biniodide  (Pljj, 
Swch  has  no  ana4  among  the  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  bromme  compounds 

°^TheTddition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  iodine  to  ordinary  phosphorus,  fused  in  a 
flask  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  materially  accelerates  its  conversion  into  the  red 
modification,  and  allows  the^hange  to  be  effected  at  a  much  ower  temperature 
Tan  that  required  when  the  phosphorus  is  heated  alone.  This  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  dispoiition  of  the  electro-negative  iodine  to  cause  the  phosphorus  to  assume 
the  positive  or  amorphous  state  when  entering  into  combination  with  it ;  this  com- 
pound being  decomposed  by  heat  with  separation  of  amorphous  phosphorus,  the 
iodine  combines  with  a  fresh  portion  of  the  phosphorous,  which  is  converted  m  the 
same  way. 

169.  The  sulphides  of  phosphorus  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  their 
elements.  If  ordinary  phosphorus  be  used,  the  experiment  is  not  unattended  with 
danger,  and  should  be  performed  under  water.  It  is  safer  to  combine  the  amor- 
phous phosphorus  with  sulphur,  at  a  moderate  heat,  in  an  atmosphere  of  caibonic 

""'There  appear  to  be  at  least  three  sulphides  of  phosphoms  viz.,  the  protosulphide 
(P,S),  the  sesquisulphide  (P^S,),  representing  phosphorous  acid  (P^Oj),  and  thepenta- 
sulphide  (PoS^),  analogous  to  phosphoric  acid  (P^Op  .  ^   ^  ■ 

P,S  is  a  yellow  oily  liquid  which  may  be  distilled  out  of  contact  with  air. 

P'S3  is  a  yellow  solid,  easily  fusible,  and  capable  of  subliming  in  a  crystalline 
form  if  air  be  excluded.  It  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid 
upon  terchloride  of  phosphorus;  2P01s  +  3H,S  =  P2S3  +  6HU. 

P,S.  crystallises  niore  readily  in  a  fused  state  than  P.Sj.  Both  these  sulphides, 
unlike"  the  protosulphide,  are 'easily  decomposed  by  water.  All  the  sulphides  are 
sulphur-acids. 

170.  Adio7i  of  ammonia  iipon  anhydrous  2)hosphoric  actc?.— Some  remarkably  stable 
and  definite  compounds,  containing  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  are  derived  from  tne 
action  of  ammonia  on  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  study  of  their  mode  01 
formation  will  be  found  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  of  a  very  largo  ana 
important  class  of  organic  substances  known  as  the  amides.  r  -u  f 

Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas  with  great  evolution  ot  heat, 
and  produces,  not  phosphate  of  ammonia,  for  that  cannot  be  formed  unless  water  is 
nresent  but  the  ammoniacal  salt  of  a  new  acid,  phospliamic  acid,  which  contains  the 
elements  of  acid  phosphate  of  ammonia  (NH,),0.2HaO.Pj05)  minm  four  molecules 
of  water — 

2NH3  +   P.,05  =   H„0   +   N.jH4  (Phosphamic  achl)  . 
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When  gently  heated  with  water,  phosphamic  acid  is  converted  into  acid  phosphate 
of  ammonia. 

When  the  phosphaniate  of  ammonia  is  heated  in  a  current  of  diy  ammonia,  it 
gives  otf  water,  and  leaves  a  yellow  insoluble  substance  formerly  supposed  to  be 
phosphide  of  nitrogen,  but  now  known  as  phospham — 

2'^'H.^.'R.■fi.'^^^Y^^V^O^(Phosphamate  of  ammonia)  =  SH^O  +  W^HV  (Pkospham). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  presence  of  hydrogen  in  this  substance  should  have 
been  overlooked,  for  it  may  be  heated  to  redness  (out  of  contact  with  air)  without 
alteration,  is  unaffected  by  chlorine,  and  is  very  slowly  acted  ui>on  by  nitric  aoid. 

Action  of  ammonia  on  oxychloride  of  lihosphorus. 
PCI3O  (.OxijcMoride  of  phosphorus)  +  3NH3  =  3HC1  +  NgH^PO  (Phosphotriainide)  . 
I  Of  course  the  hydrochloric  acid  combines  with  the  excess  of  ammonia  to  form 
I  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  which  may  be  washed  out  with  water,  leaving  the  phos- 
photriamide  as  a  white  insoluble  solid,  not  easily  attacked  by  acids  or  alkalies  It 
may  be  regarded  as  triphosphate  of  ammonia  (SCNHJ^CPaOj)  min-us  six  molecules  of 
water,  which  would  furnish  two  molecules  of  phosphotriamide. 
If  sulphoohloride  of  phosphorus  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  ammonia,  sulphos- 
:  photriamide  is  obtained — 

PCI3S  +  3NH3  =  3HC1  +  ]Sr„H,PS. 
Sulphochloi-ide  of  o  ,  ^ 

phosphorus.  Sulphosphotriamide. 

'  This  compound  may  evidently  be  regarded  as  sulphophosphate  of  (sulphide  of) 
1  ammonium  (3(^114)28.  P^S^)  minus  six  molecules  of  hydrosulphurie  acid. 

Action  of  ammonia  on  pentachloride  of  phosphorus. 

PCI5  +  2NH3  =  2HC1  +  N.H.PCl,  (Chlorophosphamide)  . 

!  The  hydrochloric  acid  combines  with  the  excess  of  ammonia,  forming  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia.  _  By  boiling  chlorophosphamide  with  water,  a  very  stable  insoluble  sub- 
stance is  obtained,  known  as  phosphodiamide — 

NjH^PCIg  {Chlorophosphamide)  +  Bfi  =  N3H3PO  (Phosphodiamide)   +  3HC1 . 

^Mif^^f^'S'^^  represented  as  derived  from  the  phosphate  of  ammonia 

(-^(WtlJjU.H^O.PjOs)  oy  the  abstraction  of  six  molecules  of  water,  furnishing  two 
molecules  of  phosphodiamide. 
When  phosphodiamide  is  heated  it  loses  ammonia  and  becomes  monojyJwspIiamide— 

N2IT3PO  =  NH3  +  NPO. 
Phosphodiamide.  Monophoaphamide. 

which  may  be  regarded  as  acid  phosphate  of  ammonia  ((NH4)20.2H20.P„0,)  mimis 
MX  molecules  of  water,  yielding  two  molecules  of  monophosphamide. 

The  phrase  amides  of  phosphoric  acid  refers  to  those  substances  which  may  be 
represented  as  derived  from  the  phosphates  of  ammonia  by  the  loss  of  a  certain 
number  of  molecules  of  water  ;  thus — 

(NH,),0.2H,O.Pj05  -  6H,0  =  2NP0  Monophosphamide. 
2(NH,),0.H,0.P,0,  -  6H,0  =  2N,H3PO  Phosphodiamide. 
SCNHJjO.PjO,        —  6H3O  =  2N3H„PO  Phosphotriamide. 

All  the.se  substances  yield  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  potash  when  heated  with 
nyarate  ot  potash,  when  they  acquire  the  elements  of  water. 

AESENIC. 
As  =  75  parts  by  weight.* 

IVi-  T^^^  element  is  often  classed  among  the  metals,  because  it  has  a 
nietallic  lustre  and  conducts  electricity,  but  it  is  not  capable  of  forming  a 
Dase  with  oxygen,  and  the  chemical  character  and  composition  of  its 
compounds  connect  it  in  the  closest  manner  with  phosphorus. 

7K  T,35®  fPecific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  arsenic,  like  that  of  pliosijlionia,  indicates  that 
'0  parts  by  weight  only  occupy  half  a  volume. 
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NiASjj . 
CoAs„. 
FeSj.-FeAsj, 
C0S2 .  CoAs« 
NiS^.lSriAs' 


In  its  mode  of  occurrence  in  nature  it  more  nearly  resembles  the 
sulphur  group  of  elements,  for  it  is  occasionally  found  in  the  uncomlDined 
state  {native  arsenic),  but  far  more  abundantly  in  combination  with 
various  metals,  forming  arsenides,  which  frequently  accompany  the  sul- 
phides of  the  same  metals.  The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  arsenides 
and  arsenio-sulplddes  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom  : — 

Kupfernickel,  NiAs . 

Arsenical  nickel, 

Tin-white  cobalt,  _ 

Mispickel  or  arsenical  pyrites, 

Cobalt-glance, 

Nickel-glance, 

But  arsenic  also  occurs,  like  the  metals,  in  combination  with  sulphur, 
tbus  we  have — 

Eed  orpiment  or  realgar,  AsjSj  . 
Yellow  orpiment,  AsjSg . 

It  is  from  these  minerals  that  arsenic  derives  its  name  (apa-evtKov,  orpiment), 
and  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  being  sulphur-acids,  are  foimd  in  combiaation 
with  other  sulpirides;  thus  red  silver  ore  is  a  compound  of  the  sulphides 
of  silver  and  arsenic  (SAg^S.As^Sg) ;  Tennantite  contains  sulphide  of 
arsenic  combined  with  the  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper ;  and  grey  copper 
ore  is  composed  of  sulphide  of  arsenic  with  the  sulphides  of  copper,  silver, 
ziuc,  iron,  and  antimony.  In  an  oxidised  form  arsenic  is  foimd  in  condur- 
rite,  wliich  contains  arsenious  acid  (As^Og)  and  suboxide  of  copper. 
Cobalt-bloom  consists  of  arseniate  of  cobalt  (SCoO-As^Oj). 

Arsenical  pyrites  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  arsenic  and  its  com- 
pounds, though  a  considerable  quantity  is  also  obtained  in  the  form  of 
arsenious  acid  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  working  of  certain  ores, 
especially  those  of  copper,  tin,  cobalt,  and  nickel. 

The  substance  used  in  the  arts  under  the  name  of  arsenic  is  really  the 
oxide  of  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid  (As^Og)  ;  pm-e  arsenic  itself  has  very  few 
useful  applications,  so  that  it  is  not  the  subject  of  an  extensive  manufac- 
ture. It  can  be  extracted  from  arsenical  pyrites  (FeS^-FeAs,)  by  heating 
it  in  earthen  cylinders  fitted  with  iron  receivers,  in  which  the  arsenic  con- 
denses as  a  metallic-looking  crust,  the  heat  expelling  it  from  the  pyrites 
in  the  form  of  vapour. 

On  a  small  scale  it  may  be  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  with 
lialf  its  weight  of  recently  calcined  charcoal  in  a  crucible  (fig.  227),  the  mixture 

being  covered  mth  two  or  three  inches  of  char- 
coal in  very  small  fragments,  and  the  crucible  so 
placed  that  this  charcoal  may  be  heated  to  red- 
ness first,  in  order  to  ensure  the  reduction  of  any 
arsenious  acid  which  might  escape  from  below. 
In  order  to  collect  the  arsenic,  another  crucible, 
having  a  small  hole  drilled  through  the  bottom 
for  the  escape  of  gas,  is  cemented  on  to  the  first, 
in  an  inverted  position,  with  fire-clay,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  fire  bj'  an  iron  plate  with  a  hole 
in  it  for  the  crucible.  The  reduction  of  arsenious 
acid  by  charcoal  is  thus  represented — 


ASoOg 


+  c.. 


As„  +  SCO. 


For  the  sake  of  illustration,  a  small  quantity 
of  arsenic  may  be  prepai-ed  from  arsenious  acid 
Fie  227  -Extraction  of  arsenic.     t)y  a  method  commonly  employed  in  testing  for 
^"  that  substance.    A  small  tube  of  German  elass 

is  drawn  out  to  a  narrow  point  (A,  fig.  228),  and  sealed  with  the  aid  of  the  blow- 
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pipe.  A  very  minute  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  is  introduced  into  the  point  of  tlie 
tube,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
charcoal  are  placed  in  the  tube 
itself  at  B.  The  charcoal  is 
heated  to  redness  with  a  blow- 
]iipe  tlame,  and  the  point  is 
theu  heated  so  as  to  drive  the 
arsenious  acid  in  vapour  over 
tlie  red-hot  charcoal,  when  a 
shining  black  ring  of  arsenic 
(C)  will  be  deposited  upon  the 
cooler  portion  of  the  tube. 

The  arsenic  thus  obtained 
is  a  brittle  mass  of  a  dark 
steel-grey  colom-  and  bril-  Fig.  228.— Eeduction  of  arsenious  acid. 

liant  metallic  lustre  (sp.  gr.  5-7).  It  does  not  fuse  when  heated,  unless 
in  a  sealed  tube,  since  it  is  converted  into  vapour  at  356  F.  It  is  not 
changed  by  exposure  to  air,  unless  powdered  and  moistened,  when  it  is 
slowly  converted  into  arsenious  acid.  When  heated  in  air,  it  oxidises 
rapidly  at  about  160°  T.,  giving  off  white  fumes  of  arsenious  acid  and  a  cha- 
racteristic garlic  odour  (recalling  that  of  phosphorus).  At  a  red  heat  it 
bums  in  air  with  a  bluish  white  flame,  and  in  oxygen  with  great  bril- 
liancy. It  is  not  dissolved  by  water  or  any  simple  solvent  (herein 
resembling  the  metals),  but  is  oxidised  and  dissolved  by  nitric  acid. 

In  its  chemical  relations  to  other  elements,  arsenic  much  resembles 
phosphorus,  undergoing  spontaneous  combustion  in  chlorine,  and  easily 
combioing  with  sulphur.  Like  phosphorus  also,  it  combines  with  many 
metals,  even  with  platinum,  to  form  arsenides,  and  its  presence  often 
affects  materially  the  properties  of  the  useful  metals.  There  are  some 
reasons  for  beheving  in  the  existence  of  two  aUotropic  forms  of  arsenic 
differing  in  chemical  activity  like  those  of  phosphorus. 

Pure  arsenic  does  not  produce  symptoms  of  poisoning  tiU  a  considerable 
period  after  its  administration,  being  probably  first  oxidised  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  converted  into  arsenious  acid. 


Oxides  of  Arsenic. 

172.  Arsenic  forms  two  well-defined  acids  with  oxygen,  correspondino- 
to  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids. 


Fomuila. 

By  Weight. 

Arsenic. 

Oxygen. 

Arsenious  acid, 
Arsenic  acid. 

ASjOa 
As^Oj 

150 
150 

48 
80 

Arsenious  Acid  (As.O,  =■  198  parts  by  weight  =  1  vol.  =  1  vol.  As  + 
3  vols.  0)*. — Unlike  phosphorus,  arsenic,  when  burning  in  air,  only  com- 
bmes  with  three  atoms  of  oxygen.  Arsenious  acid,  or  white  arsenic,  is  a 
very  useful  substance  in  many  branches  of  industry.  It  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  of  several  colouring-matters,  and  of  shot.  A 
large  quantity  is  also  consumed  for  the  preparation  of  arsenic  acid  and 

o/f"^*^®  specific  gravity  of  arsenimis  arid  vapour  is  19S  times  thsit  of  hydrog?n,  'w^^f^.d  ■.  ' 
»*  times,  accorrling  to  the  usual  law. 
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arseniate  of  soda;  it  is,  indeed,  the  ,f  -  TlSm/e 

eompound,  of  arsenic  .'^'^f^-'^^-JS^fT^:  olTntkel 

arseiiious  acid  are  occasionally  lound  associaiea 

Arse^ ous  acid  is  manufactured  by  roasting  the  arsenical  pyrites  chiefly 
obtained  from  the  mines  of  SUesia,  in  miiffles  or  ovens,  through  which 
obtamecL  irom  tuo  ^  Pv=5Pnic  is  converted  into  arsenious  acid, 

'^\tiTlur  K  I^pCou   add  wM^h  are  conducted  into  lai-ge 

^^iTirononhe  pyrites  is  left  partly  as  oxide,  and  partly  as  sulphate  of 
?ron  The  removal  of  the  arsenious  acid  from  the  condensing  chamhers 
Ta  vei™Tolesome  operation,  owing  to  its  dusty  and  very  poisonous 
charlcter  The  workmeS  are  cased  in  leather,  and  prot«;t  their  mouths 
Sd  noses  with  damp  cloths,  so  as  to  avoid  inhaling  the  fine  powder. 

THs  rou^h  arsenious  acid  is  subjected  to  a  second  sublimation  on  a 
smaUer  scTle  in  ii-on  vessels,  when  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
twreat  glassy  mass  kno^n  as  vitreous  arsenious  a<nd,  which  gradually 
bermes  opLue  when  kept,  and  ultimately  resembles  porcelam.  The 
"rsrcVd  in  the  sLps  is  a  fine  PO-^-' 3^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
flour  in  appearance,  but  so  much  heavier  (sp.  gr.  3  7)  that  it  ougnt  uot  to 
?e  mistaken  for  it.  When  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  appears  m 
?he      m  of  ii'rtular  glassy  fragments,  mixed  with  octahedral  crystals. 

JLSIous  fcid  softens  w\en  l^-ted,  but  doe^  ^nf  deSSg'i^ 

sealed  tube)  being  converted  into  vapour  at  380   1.,  and  depositmg  m 
SSJn^^^ihedrS  crystals  upon  a  cool  surface.  J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l 
made  in  a  small  tube  sealed  at  one  end,  the  upper  part  oi  whicH  snoma 
Tsl  ghtly  warmed  before  heating  the  arsenious  acid  so  as  to  prevent  too 
ranid  condensation,  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  distinct 
c?Stals  *    ?he  oc tahedra  are  best  examined  with  a  binocular  nncroBcope 
This  common  poison  may  fortunately  be  still  more  easdy  recogmsed  by 
sprhiXn  upon  a  red-hot  coal,  when  a  strong  odour  of  garlic  is  percep- 
S  duetto  th'e  reduction  of  the  acid  by  the  ^-te^  ^^^^^ 
of  arsenious  acid  itself  is  inodorous.    The  sparmg  solubibty  of  5f  enio  as 
acid  in  water  is  very  unfavourable  to  its  action  as  a  poison,  fo^.  J^^n 
Sro^Tnto  ordinary  liquids,  it  is  dissolved  in  very  small  quantity  the 
at^  ^art  of  it  coUectlng  at  the  bottom    Even  ^J^^^^^'^l^^^ ,Z 
taken  iiTto  the  stomach  in  a  solid  state,  its  want  of      -^^^^y  /f^oS 
passage  into  the  blood  sufficiently  to  give  a  better  chance  of  anhdoM 
treatment  than  in  the  case  of  most  other  common  poisons.    Its  compara 
tive  insolubility  is  shown  by  its  being  almost  tasteless.  ,  • 

When  thrown  into  water,  arsenious  acid  exhibits  great  repulsion  tor 
the  particles  of  that  liquid,  and  collects  in  a  characteristic  ^^a^^;^;^^^^^^^ 
little  bubbles  of  air,  forming  smaU  white  globes  which  are  ^ot  jtted  ^y 
the  water.    Even  if  the  acid  be  stirred  with  the  water,  and  aUowedJo 
remain  in  contact  with  it  for  some  hours,  a  pint  of  ^^ter  (20  oz  )  worn 
not  take  up  more  than  20  grs.  of  arsenious  acid    The  smaUest  dose  wMctt 
has  been  known  to  prove  fatal  is  2-5  grs.    If  boiling  water  be  po^d 
upon  powdered  arsenious  acid,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  mtliw 
till  cold,  it  wiU  dissolve  about        of  its  weight  (22  grs.  in  a  pint). 
When  powdered  arsenious  acid  is  boiled  with  water  for  two  or  tnree 
»  men  arsenious  acid  is  fused  in  a  long  tube,  sealed  at  both  ends,  and  ■buried  in  hot 
sand  the  mass,  after  cooling,  is  found  to  contain  some  P™™?;t\°  ^^^^^^^  " 
subUmed  on  those  parts  of  the  tube  which  have  been  heated  above  390  F. 
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hours,  100  parts  by  weiglifc  of  water  may  be  made  to  clissolvo  11-5  parts 
of  the  acid,  and  when  the  solution  is  aUowed  to  cool,  about  9  parts  of  the 

'^T.^.'*^'^      octahedral  crystals,  leaving  2-5  parts  dissolved 
m  100  of  water  (219  grs.  in  a  pint). 

This  great  increase  in  the  solubiUty  of  the  arsenious  acid  by  lon<T  boilin^ 
mth  water,  is  usually  attributed  to  the  conversion  of  the  opaque°or  crys° 
talhne  variety  of  the  acid,  which  always  composes  the  powder,  into  the 
vitreous  modification,  which  is  the  more  soluble  in  water.  Water  heated 
with  arseaious  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  may  be  made  to  dissolve  its  own 
weight  of  the  acid;  as  the  solution  cools,  it  first  deposits  prismatic  crystals, 
and  afterwards  the  ordinary  octahedral  form.  The  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  IS  very  feebly  acid  to  blue  litmus  paper. 

Arsenious  acid  dissolves  abundantly  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  (a  part  of 
It  bemg  converted  into  terchloride  of  arsenic),  and  as  tbe  solution  cools, 
part  of  the  acid  is  deposited  ia  large  octahedral  crystals.  It  is  said  that 
1  the  vitreous  acid  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  formation  of 
these  crysta  s  will  be  attended  by  flashes  of  light,  visible  in  a  darkened 
room;  but  the  opaque  variety  does  not  exhibit  this  plienomenon. 

Ihe  vitreous  arsenious  acid  has  a  slightly  higher  specific  gravity  than 
the  opaque  form,  and  fuses  rather  more  easHy.  The  opaque  variety  appears 
to  be  identical  m  its  properties  witli  crystaUised  arsenious  acid 

Solutions  of  the  alkalies  readHy  dissolve  arsenious  acid,  forming  alkaline 
arsenites,  the  solutions  of  which  are  capable  of  dissolving  arsenious  acid 
more  easily  than  water,  and  deposit  it  in  crystals  on  cooling.  Ai-senious 
acid  IS  sometimes  deposited  in  p7-is7natic  crystals  from  its  solution  in 
po  ash,  and  the  same  form  of  crystaUised  arsenious  acid  has  been  found 
nf  fT'  11  r  °  '""^^^  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution 
ot  the  aUcalme  arsenite,  a  white  precipitate  of  arsenious  acid  is  formed. 

Arsemous  acid  has  the  property  of  preventing  the  putrefaction  of  skin 

S  o&tttS^^^^^  ^-^^^^^^  1— 

Arsenious  acid  does  not  destroy  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the 
malies,  and  it  does  not  decompose  the  alkaline  carbonates  unless  heat  is 
applied,  proving  it  to  be  a  feeble  acid.  The  arsenite  of  ammonia  is  very 
unstable,  evolving  ammonia  freely  when  exposed  to  tbe  air.  When 
HTnf  IV'  dissolved  in  a  hot  solution  of  ammonia,  octahedral  crys- 

am  Jo.    •        ""'^  deposited  on  cooling,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
dminonia  m  large  excess. 

arsILtnttr?T^'.°^  are  fused  with  an  excess  of 

b  V  '  1"^"^''°*  transparent  glasses  are  obtained  which  are  similar 

STTr  (K.0.2As,03  and  I^a,0.2As,0,). 

easily  meltp^'^'  arsenite- be  fused  in  contact  with  platinum;  the  latter  is 
fSi  aS^irn^  ""''^  "  proportion  of  arsenic  to  form  a 

Zl  infTt    ^^  ^^^'"^^  ^^'^  ^^-^^^  ^«id  being  con- 

'  L  so  ' ''1\i  ^^^^^  =  ^^'-^^r,  +  As,  The  alkaline ''arseii- 
-oat  tendenrt  *l^at  the  latter  exhibit  a 

In  consomi-   "^^''J^^l       fo^er,  with  separation  of  arsenic. 

tainiiig  w£^^^^^  S  ""'"^'".^  "T«^^it««>  there  is  some  difficulty'in  ascer- 
«ilver  rSAcro  L  n\  ''"'^  °^  otherwise.    The  arsenite  of 

•combined  wVtl!  i  a2'  contains  3  molecules  of  oxide  of  silver 

{•5ZnO      m  l  V-    I      ,  °^  arsenious  acid  ;  and  arsenite  of  zinc 
nu.As.O,)  contains  3  molecules  of  oxide  of  zinc  combined  with  198 
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400°  F.,  has  the  composxtion  ^MgOf  |°-^^^^^^^^^        molecules  of  potash 
would  appear  to  ^'^^-^^^/^^         ^^^"^^  Tomv^t    No  compound  of  the 
or  soda  to  form  a  completely  «?^^^f  ^^^^J^.^et  been  obtained, 
anhydrous  acid  ^.tctTnto^^^^^^^^  employed 

The  arsenites  of  P^^'^^f!.^^^.  '"'^f,'  arsenical  soap,  composed  of  arsenite 
as  sheep-dipping  composx  -ns  and  an  ---^^^^^  P'       P  ^^^^  .^ins 

•  'P'''±'''L^tZ^^^^  employed  for  preventing 

inhaled  with  every  breath. 

The  presence  of  the  arsenite  of  copperin  ^ -npl..  of  s^^^^ 

wili  dissolve  the  arsenite  of  copper  to  a 
blue  liquid,  the  presence  of  arsenic  m 
which  may  be  shown  by  acidifying  it 
with  a  little  pure  hydi-ochloric  acid,  and 
boiling  with  one  or  two  strips  of  piiro 
coppeF,  which  will  become  covered  with 
a  steel-grey  coating  of  arsenide  ot  cop- 
per    On  washing  the  copper,  diying  it 
on  filter-paper,  and  heating  it  m  a  small 
tube  (fig.  229),  the  ai-senic  will  be  con- 
yerted  into  arsenious  acid,  which  wiU 
deposit  in  brilliant  octahedi-al  crystals  on 

  the  cool  part  of  the  tube.    It  is  obvious 

Fig.  229.  ^l^j^t,  to  avoid  mistakes,  the  ammoma, 

SrJ-:S^?^r:^S^^^^^ 

The  effective  green  colour  of  the  arsenite       -PP^  ^^^J /^^^^^ 
employment  as  a  colour  for  feathers  ^^^^^^ff^'jl'^^^^^^ 
rious  to  the  health  of  the  work-people     It  has  even  been  i^no  j 
recklessly  used  for  colouring  tweHth-cake  ^^^^^^^^^^ J^f ,'=•^^^,,,3  to  have  a 

In  quantities  short  of  poisonous  doses,  arsenious  acid  aPPears  to^n 
remarkable  effect  upon  the  animal  body.    .^^J^^^.^  "^f^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  horses,  and  in  f  y i^^^^^^^^^  Z  secre-i 
by  men  and  women  for  the  same  purpose,  '-^PP^.^^^^^^^^^  a 
tion  of  fat.    It  is  said  that  a  continuance  of  the  eustoni  ^^^^^^^ 
craving  for  this  drug,  and  enables  large  doses  to  be  taken  mt  loui  im 
d^tedanger,  though  the  ultimate  consequences  are  very  serious 

SolSu  of  arsenite  of  potash  {Fowler's  solution)  has  long  been  used  m 
medicine. 

173.  Arsenic  acid  (As,O,^230  parts  /'^ig^*!;-^ 
acquired  great  importance  in  the  chemical  arts  during  "^^a  it 

having  been  employed  to  replace  the  expensive  tartaric  acid  use 
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calico-printing,  and  to  furnish,  by  its  action  upon  aniline,  the  magnificent 
dye  known  as  Alagoda. 

Ai-senic  acid  is  prepared  by  oxidising  arsenious  acid  with  three-fourths 
of  its  weight  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  '35,  when  it  dissolves  with  evolution 
of  much  heat  and  abundant  red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid — 

As.fi,  +  H,O.N,0,  +  2H,0  =  +  3H,0.Asp.. 

After  cooling,  the  solution  deposits  very  deliquescent  prismatic  crystals 
containing  SH.O.As^g.Aq.  When  these  are  heated  to  212°  F.  they 
melt,  and  the  Hquid  gradually  deposits  needle-like  crystals  of  trihydrated 
arsenic  acid,  SH^CAs^Oj,  corresponding  to  common  ortribasic  phosphoric 
acid.  At  300°  F.  the  hydrate  2H,0.As,0,  may  be  obtained,  and  at  a 
temperature  of  500°  F.  a  white  mass  of  anhydrous  arsenic  acid  (As.O^)  is 
left.  If  this  be  heated  to  redness,  it  fuses  and  is  decomposed  into  arsen- 
ious acid  and  oxygen. 

The  hydrates  of  arsenic  acid  have  acquii-ed  unusual  importance,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  costly  trial,  in  the  law  courts,  of  the  question,  whether  the 
patent  for  Magenta  dye  coidd  be  pronounced  invalid  because  the  patentee 
had  described  it  as  being  producible  by  the  action  of  drij  arsenic  acid 
upon  aniline ;  whereas  the  anhydrous  acid,  acting  upon  anihne,  will  not 
furnish  the  colour,  though  either  of  the  solid  (and  therefore  dry  inpopidar 
language)  hydrates  wUl  do  so.  The  patent  was  eventually  invaHdated 
though  not  merely  upon  this  question.  ' 

Anhydrous  arsenic  acid  has  very  much  less  attraction  for  water  than 
the  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  to  which  it  corresponds  •  it  deliquesces 
slowly  m  an-,  and  dissolves  rather  reluctantly  in  water.  JSTeither  does  it 
appear  that  its  combinations  with  water  differ  from  each  other,  like  the 
phosphoric  acids,  in  the  salts  to  which  they  give  rise,  arsenic  acid  forming 
tnbasic  salts  only,  hke  common  phosphoric  acid.  The  arseniates  cor- 
respond very  closely  to  the  tribasic  phosphates  with  which  they  are 
isomorphous  {i.e.,  identical  in  crystaUine  form).  Thus  the  three  arseniates 
oi  soda  are  similar  m  composition  to  the  three  tribasic  phosphates  of 
soda,  their  formulas  being  3Nap.As.,0,.24A.q. ;  2Na„0.H„0.As  0,.24Aq.  : 
and  iNa,0.2H,0.As,0,. Aq.  But  if  the  two  last  salts  be  heated,  they  lose 
tttett  basic  water  without  giving  rise  to  new  salts  corresponding  to  the 
pyrophosphate  and  metaphosphate  of  soda,  and  resume  their  former  con- 
':lition  when  placed  in  contact  with  water. 

Ihe  common  arseniate  of  soda  (2Na,O.H,O.As,0,.14Aq.)  is  largely 
useci  by  calico  printers  as  a  substitute  for  the  dung-baths  formerly  em- 
Pioyed,  smce,  like  the  common  phosphate  of  soda,  it  possesses  the  feebly 
aiKaline  properties  required  in  that  particular  part  of  the  process.  It  is 
namuactured  by  combining  arsenious  acid  with  soda,  and  heating  the 
resu  ting  arsemte  of  soda  with  nitrate  of  soda,  from  which  it  acjuii-es 
oxygen,  becoming  converted  into  arseniate  of  soda. 

comnwi  ^''.'^^ more  powerful  acid  than  arsenious  acid,  being 

SJn^,  ""'P'"*'  ^^^^  phosphoric  acid.    It  appears  to  be  less 

poisonous  than  arsenious  acid. 

i  vo^/'AfTf  ^'Vdrognn  (AsH,  :=  78  parts  by  weight  =  2  vols.  = 
thp  Pvicf  yols.  H).__The  only  compound  of  arsenic  and  hydrogen, 
corrnfn     ,  !  ^^^^  satisfactorily  establislied,  is  that  wluch 

8onf!!?r  i  /""'"^'''^  "^^"^  phospliuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  is  ropro- 
•-niea  by  the  formula,  AsII,.    It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuriG. 
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marsh's  test  roil  ahsenic. 


acid  diluted  with  three  p»ts  of  ^^H^t  1aXu°  ^Trt; 

t  lf:%(XBO)t^:il^^Ts,to°S^  The  gas  is  .0  poisonojB 
toifs  Varae£?ha°i  preparation   u  the  pure  ^.te  -  a«e^«  _^th 

r£ri^r:rstlsitx:;l« 

production  allows  of  the  detection  of  very  minute  quantities  oi  arsenic  m 
cases  of  poisoning. 

1  Vo+,-nn  nf  this  test  known  as  Marsh's  test,  is  tlie  safest  method  of  prepar- 

diluted  with  free  hydrogen  that  t^^  fnto  a  half-pint  bottle 

?L  ^2^0)  provided  with  a  funnel-kibe  (A),  and  a  narrow  t^be 
Btbent  at  right  angles  and  drawn  out  to  a  jet  at  the  extremity; 
Ss  tube  should  be 'made  of  German  glass  so  that  it^ may  n^^^ 
f,i<?p  easily  The  bottle  having  been  about  one-third  nuea 
SSh  water  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid  Pou'^f  ^o 
f^nnel-tub^  so  as  to  cause  a  moderate  evolution  of  hydrogen 
and  after  about  five  minutes  (to  aUow  the  escape  of  the  air) 
tL  hydrogen  is  kindled  at  the  jet.  "fe- dr°ps  ^3 

Hon  obtafned  by  boiling  arsenious  acid  with  water  be  now 
poured  Srthe^unnelfarsenietted  hydrogen  ^vill  be  evolved 
together  with  the  hydrogen— 
As,03  +  Zue  +  6(H,O.S03)  =  2ASH3  +  6(ZnO.S03)  ^  3H,0. 

white 
or 


Fie.  230. 


deposited  from  an  ordinary  gas-liame. 

.   ^  -i..    ,i„„„«,«noorl    Iw    lipn.t-  so 


Fig.  231. 


Arsenietted  hydrogen 

.a.*  ot  arsL.,tu  be  ^t^l^^i^^^^^^ 

deposits  of  arsenic  are  extremely  thin,  so  tha.  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  arsemc  is  required  to 
form  them,  thus  rendering  the  test  one  of  exto- 
ordinary  delicacy.  It  must  be  remembered  how- 
ever, that  both  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc  ai-e  liable 
to  contain  arsenic,  so  that  f^o^ieous  results  may 
be  very  easily  arrived  at  by  this  test  m  the  hands 
of  any  but  those  specially  devoted  to  such  mvesti- 

^'Senietted  hydrogen,  like  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, causes  dark  precipitates  m  many  metalUe 
solutions. 


Fis.  232. 


Phosphuietted  hydrogen,  arsenietted  hy- 
drogen, and  ammonia,  constitute  a  group  01 
--°   hydrogen  compounds  having  certam  pro- 

perties in  common,  which  distinguish  them  from  the  compounds  0 

hvdrogen  with  otlier  elements.  i^rrqi-ncien. 
Two  volumes  of  each  of  these  gases  contain  three  volumes  ol  ^^J^^^o^ 
They  are  all  possessed  of  peculiar  odoiu-s,  that  of  ammonia  bemg  me 

most  powerful,  and  that  of  arsenietted  hydrogen  the  least.  ^--uiHts 
Ammonia  is  powerfully  alkaline,  phosphiu-etted  hydrogen  exhitats 

some  tendency  to  play  an  Alkaline  part,  whilst  arsenietted  hydrogen  seems 

devoid  of  alkaline  disposition. 
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All  these  are  inllaniniable,  ammonia  being  the  least  so  of  the  group  • 
and  all  are  decomposed  by  heat,  ammonia  least  easily,  and  arseniettcd 
hydrogen  most  easily. 

They  are  all  producible  from  their  corresponding  oxygen  compounds 
viz.,  ^r„0„  P.O^,  and  As.fi^,  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (e.g.,  by 
contact  with  zinc  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid). 

All  three  are  the  prototypes  of  various  organic  bases  which  contain 
some  compound  radical  in  place  of  the  hydrogen,  thus — 


NH3  is  the  prototype  of  triethylamine, 

"  „  triethylphosphine, 


AsH, 


N(C,H,)3 


triethylarsine,  As(C2H5)3. 


175,  Terchloride  of  arsenic. —Only  one  compound  of  chlorine  with  arsenic  (AsCL) 
has  yet  been  obtained ;  the  chloride  corresponding  to  pentachloride  of  phosphorus 
remains  to  be  discovered.*    The  ter-  01  f 

chloride  may  be  formed  by  the  direct 
union  of  its  elements,  but  the  simplest 
laboratory  process  for  procuring  it  con- 
sists in  heating  arsenious  acid  in  dry 
chlorine  gas,  in  a  tiibulated  retort 
(A,  fig.  233).  extemporised  from  a 
Florence  flask  (see  p.  103).  The  arse- 
nious acid  soon  melts,  and  the  ter- 
chloride of  arsenic  distils  over,  leaving 
a  melted  mass  in  the  flask,  which 
forms  a  brilliantly  transparent  glass  on 
cooling,  the  composition  of  which 
varies  somewhat  with  the  temperatiure 
i  niployed,  but  appears  to  be  essentially 
2AS2O3.  As^Oy  The  same  vitreous  com- 
pound may  be  obtained  by  fusing 
arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  together. 


Fie.  233. 


Terchloride  of  arsenic  bears  a  great  general  resemblance  to  terchloride  of  phos- 
Ai^  teayy  (sp.  gr.  2-2),  pimgent,  fuming  liquid,  decomposed  by  the 
moisture  ot  the  air,  its  vapours  depositing  a  white  coating  of  arsenious  acid  upon  the 
ODjects  in  Its  immediate  neighbourhood.    When  poured  into  water  it  deposits 
r^^^T^'^'^'^J-  ^H*^^^  +  ^'^^^  =  ^^=03  +  6HC1 ;  but  when  dissolved  in  the  smallest 

of  water,  it  deposits  crystals  of  the  formula  AsOCl.H„0. 
fnJ!  r  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  terchloride  of  arsenic  is 

ormed,  As^O,  +  6HC1  =  2ASCI3  +  dUfi,  and  remains  imdecomposed  by  the  water 
.  T,rl;  -f  hydrochloric  acid,  but  if  water  be  added,  arsenious  acid  is 

fhr+^  ui    : ,  *®  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  distilled, 

l^T,aZ-       '^^  °^  '^.^'^"^^  ^"'^        is  sometimes  a  convenient  method  of 

in  rW  1  ^1  articles  of  food,  &c. ,  in  testing  for  that  poison.    When  heated 

As  O   unn  'X"  gas  arsenious  acid  yields  a  glassy  compound,  which  contains 

AS  U3.ASCIO  ;  3AS2O3  +  2HC1  =  2(As203.AsC10)  +  H„0. 

nholC'''""!  -^^  terchloride  of  arsenic  resembles  terchloride  of 

Fnto  2  voT'  ^        °f ^^P°ur.  ^^'^  3  vols,  of  chlorine  condensed 

m  ^/o's-,.  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  being  6-3. 

but  ilSKoTu'"'  ""I''!'  resembles  the  terchloride  in  its  chemical  characters, 
uui  18  a  soUd  ciystallme  substance,  easily  fusible. 

Vikl^^^ZZ'^'^"  "•(."'■^''T  (-^s^s)  is  remarkable  for  not  being  decomposed  by  water, 
"ml  iodinp  t^l'rr'^ -".^  pliosphorus  compound.  When  obtained  by  heating  arsenic 
Cff  in  Inn  ^  1     •'      V  l^rick-rcd  flakes,  which,  if  prepared  on  a  lai-ge  scale, 

c™ik!ro^,^'"'?'^  ^'H^  sea-wecd.    It  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
rystauises  out  unchanged.    It  may  even  be  prepared  by  heating  3  pafts  of  arsenic 

chlorfp'l'nM  •''PP®'''^^  t"  'vivo  succeeded  in  forming  the  pentachloride  by  the  action  of  liydro- 
easilv  Pon„„S^^°".'*'■!5:"'°  presence  of  ether  ;  lie  describes  it  as  very  unstable,  and 

<=!i8uy  converted  into  the  tcrchloddo. 
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vnth  10  of  iodine  and  100  of  water,  when  the  ^ol^^^^f/^Pf  ^^t^J 
tydrated  teriodide,  from  which  tlie  water  may  1-'«<'^P/^^'^^,^y gentle  hea^. 

fluoric  acids. 

177.  Sulphides  of  ARSENic-There  are  three  Y^l^-^i^^T?^  sulphides  of 
arsenic,  having  the  composition  As,S,  As^,  and  As,S,  the  two  fonner 

beinc  found  in  nattu'e.  ,  .  i  • 

Realgar  (As,S,)  is  a  beautiful  mineral,  crystalhsed  m  orange-red  prisms ; 
but  the  red  or2mne7it  used  in  the  arts  is  generally  prepared  by  heatmg  a 
mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  sulphur,  when  sulphurous  acid  escapes,  and 
an  orange-coloured  mass  of  realgar  is  left — 

2As,03  +       =  2As.A  +  3S0,. 
Another  process  for  preparing  it  consists  in  distilling  arsenical  pyrites 
with  sulphur  or  with  iron  pyrites — 

FeS,.reAs2     -i-     2FeS2     =     4FeS     4-  As^S.^. 

T  Sulphide  of  Eealear. 

Arsenioal  pyrites.  Ii-on  pyi-ites.  jj.^n,  "'^•"s 

The  realgar  distils  over,  and  condenses  to  a  red  transparent  sohd. 
Kealgar  burns  in  air  with  a  blue  flame,  yielding  arsenious  acid  and  sul- 
phurous acid.  If  it  be  thrown  into  melted  saltpetre,  it  burns  with  a 
brilUant  white  flame,  being  converted  into  arseniate  and  sulphate  ot 
potash.  This  briUiant  flame  renders  realgar  an  important  ingredient  m 
Indian  fire  and  simUar  compositions  for  fire-works  and  signal  hghts  A 
mixture  of  one  part  of  red  orpiment  with  3-5  parts  of  subhmed  sulphur 
and  U  parts  of  nitre  is  used  for  signal-light  composition. 

Realgar  is  not  easily  attacked  by  acids  ;  nitric  acid,  however,  dissolves  it  with  ^ 
aidoflieat  forming  arsenic  acid  and  sulphui-ic  acid,  with  separation  of  partot  tne 
sulphur  fn  tS^^^^^^      Alkalies  (potash,  for  example)  partly  dissolve  it,  leaving 
a  brown  substance,  which  appears  to  be  a  subsulpliide  of  arsenic  (ASi,b). 

Yelloiv  orpiment,  or  tersulpliide  of  arsenic  (As^Sg),  is  found  native  m 
yeUow  prismatic  crystals.  The  paint  known  as  Kings  yelloic  is  a  ma- 
ture of  tersulphide  of  arsenic  and  arsenious  acid,  prepared  by  subhmm^ 
a  mixture  of  sulphur  with  arsenious  acid — 

+  2AsA  =  2As,S3  +  3S0,. 
It  is,  of  course,  very  poisonous. 

This  substance,  lilce  realgar,  is  not  much  affected  by  acids,  excepting  ^f^'^^^^^^ 
but  it  dissolves  entirely  in  potash,  forming  arsenite  of  Potash  aud  o 
(sulphide  of)  potassium  ;  12KH0  +  2As,S3  =  3K,S.As,S3  +  SK^aAsjO,  +^^"- 
Ammonia  also  dissolves  it  easily,  forming  a  colourless  solution  wlucli  is  e'uy  J 
for  dyeing  yellow,  since  if  a  piece  of  stuif  be  dipped  into  it  and  exposed  to  au, 
ammonia  will  volatilise,  leaving  the  yellow  orpiment  behind. 

The  formation  of  the  characteristic  yellow  tersulphide  is  turned  *°  ^^9°",,  i"  t 
ina;  for  arsenic  ;  if  a  solution  prepared  by  boiling  arsenious  acid  w^th  distiuea 
be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  a  bright  yellow  liquid  is  piom^ 
which  looks  opaque  by  reflected,  but  transparent  by  transmitted  liglit,  ■ij.g 
passed  through  a  filter  without  leaving  any  solid  matter  behind     This  sou™" 
bably  contains  a  soluble  compound  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic  with  hyilrosuipiui  • 
cm  S  As„S,)  ;  it  is,  however,  very  unstable,  being  decomposed  by  evaporaxiou,  « 
S?cWatio    of  the  tersulphide.    llie  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  o 
Simoniac,  and  many  other  neutral  salts,  will  also  cause  a  separation  of  thetei 
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sulphitle  from  this  solution  ;  even  tlio  addition  of  a  hard  water  will  have  that  effect. 
If  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid  be  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  before  adding 
the  liydrosulphuric  acid,  the  bright  yellow  tersnlphide  of  arsenic  is  precipitated 
at  once,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  any  other  similar  precipitate  by  its  ready 
solubility  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

From  its  combining  readily  with  the  alkaline  sulphides  to  form  soluble  com- 
pounds, the  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  often  called  sulpharsenious  acid. 

Fentasulphide  of  arsenic  (As^Sj),  or  sulpharsanic  acid,  possesses  far  less  practical 
importance  than  the  preceding  sulphides  ;  it  may  be  obtained  by  fusing  the  tersul- 
phide with  sulphur,  when  it  forms  an  orange-coloured  glass,  easily  fusible,  and 
capable  of  being  sublimed  without  change.  When  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  is  passed 
through  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphur  is  first  obtained,  the 
liydrogen  reducing  the  arsenic  acid  to  arsenious  acid  ;  AsjOj  +  2H2S  =  AsjOg  + 
2H0O  +  S3  ;  and  if  the  passage  of  the  gas  be  continued,  the  arsenious  acid  is  decom- 
posed, and  tersiilphide  of  ai'senic  is  precipitated  ;  these  changes  are  much  accelerated 
by  heat.  But  if  a  solution  of  ai-seniate  of  soda  be  saturated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  sulpharseniate  of  (sulphide  of)  sodium  — 

2mfi.Y[fi.AaO,  -H  7H2S  =  8H2O  -I-  2^828. AS2S5 . 

On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  this  solution,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  penta- 
sulphide  of  arsenic  is  obtained — • 

2Na2S.As3S5  +  4HC1  =  4NaCl  +  2H„S  +  As^S^ . 

Fentasulphide  of  arsenic  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  sulphur  acids  ;  it 
expels  hydi'osulphuric  acid  from  its  combinations  with  the  alkaline  sulphides,  and 
is  capable  of  forming,  with  these,  sulpho-salts,  containing  respectively  one,  two,  and 
three  molecules  of  the  alkaline  sulphide,  which  may  be  obtained  the  action  of 
hydrosulphui-ic  acid  upon  the  corresponding  arseniates. 


GENEEAL  EEYIEW  OF  THE  NOE'-METALLIC  ELEMENTS. 

178.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  non-metals,  it  may  he 
weU  to  call  attention  to  the  points  of  resemhlance  which  classify  them 
into  separate  groups  or  families,  most  of  which  are  connected,  by  some 
analogies,  with  one  or  more  members  of  the  class  of  metals. 

Hydrogen  stands  alone  among  the  non-metals,  its  chemical  properties 
and  functions  being  widely  different  from  those  of  any  other  non-metal, 
hut  connecting  it  very  closely  with  the  most  highly  electropositive  (or 
hasylous)  metals,  such  as  potassium  and  sodium. 

Oxygen,  Sulphur,  Selenium,  and  Tellurium  compose  a  group,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  (in  the  state  of  vapour)  combine  with  twice  their  volume 
of  hydrogen  to  form  compounds  which  (in  the  state  of  vapour)  occupy 
the  same  volume  as  the  hydrogen  occupied  before  combination.  All  these 
hydrogen  compounds  are  capable  of  playing  a  feebly  acid  part,  and  their 
hydrogen  may  be  displaced  by  an  equivalent  weight  of  a  metal  to  produce 
compoiinds  exhibiting  a  general  agreement  in  chemical  properties.  This 
group  is  comiected  with  the  metals  through  tellurium,  not  only  by  its 
physical  properties,  but  by  its  forming  an  oxide  (TeO^),  which  occasion- 
aUy  acts  as  a  weak  base. 

Nitrogen,  Phosphorus,  and  Arsenic  are  connected  together  by  the  gene- 
ral analogy  of  their  liydrogen  and  oxygen  compounds,  the  two  last  mem- 
bers of  the  group  being  far  more  closely  connected  with  each  other  than 
Tnth  nitrogen.  With  the  metals,  they  are  connected  through  arsenic,  the 
fjclrogen  compound  of  which  is  very  similar  in  properties,  and  probably 
m  composition,  to  antimonietted  hydrogen ;  arsenious  acid  (As.,0,)  is  also 
capable  of  occupying  the  place  of  teroxide  of  antimony  (Sb.p.,j'  in  certain 
salts  of  that  oxide  ;  and  the  sulphides  of  antimony  correspond  in  composi- 
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tion,  and  in  some  of  their  properties,  to  those  of  arsenic.  One  form  of 
arsenious  acid  (the  prismatic)  is  isomorphous  witli  native  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, and  this  oxide  may  be  obtained  in  octahedra,  the  ordinary  form  of 
arsenious  acid,  so  that  these  oxides  are  isodtmoriohous. 

These  elements  are  also  connected  with  the  oxygen  group  through 
sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  the  relations  of  which  to  hydi-ogen  and 
the  metals  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic. 

Carbon  Boron,  and  Silicon  resemble  each  other  in  their  aUotropic 
forms,  their  resistance  to  fusion  and  volatilisation  and  their  formmg 
feeble  acids  with  oxygen.  To  the  metals  they  are  alhed  through  silicon 
which  resembles  tin  in  the  composition  and  character  ol  its  oxide  and 

This\roup  is  connected  with  the  nitrogen  group  through  boron  for 
boracic  acid  resembles  arsenious  acid  in  its  relations  to  bases,  and  m 
forming  vitreous  compounds  with  the  alkalies.  In  certain  compounds 
boracic  and  arsenious  acids  are  interchangeable. 

Chlorine,  Bromine,  Iodine,  and  Fluorine  are  intimately  connected  by 
numerous  analogies,  which  have  been  aheady  pointed  out  (P-  18b).  borne 
of  the  properties  of  iodine,  as  its  relations  to  oxygen,  and  the  solubility 
of  its  terchloride  in  water,  connect  it  slightly  with  the  metals  whilst  the 
general  correspondence  in  composition  between  the  chlorides  and  the 
oxides,  alUes  this  group  to  the  oxygen  group  of  non-metallic  elements. 

If  the  non-metals  be  classihed  according  to  their  quantivalence  (see  p. 
158)  it  will  be  found  that,  with  only  few  exceptions,  the  classihcation 
wiU  coincide  with  that  founded  upon  theii-  chemical  analogies  m  other 
respects.  Thus,  the  members  of  the  oxygen  group  are  all  diatomic,  or 
capable  of  combining  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  shown  by  the 
formulEe  of  their  hydrogen  compounds,  H^O,  H.^b,  M  toe,  ll^ie.  xne 
nitrogen  group  is  generaUy  represented  as  triatomic,  (though,  from  our 
present  Imowledge  of  the  vapour  densities  of  phosphorus  and  arsemc, 
these  elements  are  strictly  hexatomic,)  their  hydrogen  compoimds  bemg 
NH  ,  PHg,  and  AsHg.  Boron  is  also  a  triatomic  element,  tor,  in  JSWj, 
the  boron  occupies  the  place  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Carbon  and  silicon,  however,  are  tetratomic  elements,  as  shown  m 
marsh-gas,  CH„  and  in  chloride  of  silicon,  SiCl,.  ■u^^.^^^t, 
Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine  are  monatomic,  their  hydrogen 
compounds  having  the  formuhe,  HCl,  HBr,  HI,  and  HF. 

The  atomicity  or  quantivalence  of  an  element  is  sometmies  expressed 
in  a  formula  by  a  dash,  or  dashes,  placed  above  and  to  the  right  ot  t^e 
element;  thus  the  symbols,  CI',  0",  N'",  C"",  indicate  the  respective 
atomicities  of  those  elements.    Wlien  the  atomicity  of  an  element  is 
taken  into  account,  it  helps  to  explain  the  constitution  of  compounc^ 
which  would  otherwise  appear  quite  anomalous.    For  example,  there  is  a 
compound  of  the  molecular  formula,  NgH^P,  obtained  by  the  action  oi 
terchloride  of  phosphorus  upon  ammonia;  recollecting  the  tnatomi^ 
character  of  phosphorus,  we  perceive  this  compound  to  represent  tinree 
molecules  of  ammonia  (N,H„),  in  which  phosphorus  is  the  substitute  lor 
three  atoms  of  hydi-ogen,  which  is  at  once  expressed  if  the  tormuia  ob 
wi-itten,  N^H^P'".    Again,  chlorocarbonic  acid,  COCL,  appears  an  mex^ 
pHcable  association  of  elements,  until  the  tetratomic  character  _ot  car  Don 
and  diatomic  character  of  oxygen  are  taken  into  accomit,  as  in  tlie  ioi- 
nmK  C""0"Cr,  when  it  appears  that  the  diatomic  oxygen  and  tne 
atoms  of  monatomic  chlorine  are  the  substitutes  for  four  atoms  of  hydrogen 
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ill  marsh-gas,  CHj,  and  it  miglit  plausibly  be  given  as  a  reason  why  the 
apparently  indifferent  carbonic  oxide  should  combine  with  chlorine,  tliat 
the  atomicity  of  the  carbon  is  only  jjartly  satisfied  in  carbonic  oxide, 
which  contains  only  oxygen  equal  in  value  to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
the  tetratomic  carbon  requiring  the  value  of  two  more  atoms  of  hydrogen 
to  complete  the  compound  atom.  In  carbonic  acid,  C>""0'\,  the  two 
atoms  of  diatomic  oxygon  fully  complete  the  compound. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  absorption  of  carbonic  oxide  by  subcloloride  of 
copper  may  be  explained  ;  for  the  atomic  formula  of  that  salt  is  Cu'Cl', 
and  hence  it  is  capable  of  supplying  the  two  absent  atoms  in  C""0". 

Many  more  examples  of  the  same  kind  might  be  gathered  from  the 
preceding  pages,  but  these  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  mark  the  import- 
ance of  remembering  the  atomicities  of  the  elements  in  speculative  che- 
mistry ;  indeed,  withont  this  clue  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  meaning 
whatever  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  formulas  of  organic  substances, 
whilst  with  it,  not  only  their  constitution,  but  in  many  cases  their  mode 
of  formation,  becomes  as  intelligible  as  that  of  the  simplest  mineral  com- 
pounds. 


CONSTITUTION  Of"  SALTS. 

179.  The  term  salt,  lilce  acid  and  alkali,  was,  of  coui'se,  purely  em- 
pirical in  its  origin,  being  conferred  upon  every  solid  substance  which 
exhibited  any  of  the  prominent  characters  of  sea-salt  (sal,  hrine,  a-dX.o's,  the 
sea),  such  as  solubility  in  water  and  tendency  to  crystallisation. 

When  the  great  mass  of  chemical  facts  accumulated  by  the  alchemists, 
metallurgists,  and  apothecaries,  came  to  be  classified,  and  the  distinction 
between  acids  and  bases  was  recognised,  the  term  salt  was  extended  to  all 
those  substances,  such  as  muriate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash,  carbonate  of 
lime,  &c.,  from  which  a  base  and  an  acid  could  be  obtained,  vsdthout  re- 
gard to  their  solubility  or  tendency  to  crystaUise.  When  the  analytical 
powers  of  the  chemist  were  more  fully  developed,  it  was  found  that 
muriate  of  soda  and  a  large  class  of  similar  salts  did  not  contain  an  acid 
and  a  base,  but  that  these  substances  were  ^^oduced  and  not  educed  from 
the  salts  by  the  chemical  operations  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Thus 
muriate  of  soda,  from  which  muriatic  acid  had  been  so  easily  produced  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  was  shown  to  contain  only  sodium  and 
chlorine. 

This  led  to  a  classification  of  salts  into  haloid  salts  (aA.s,  the  sea),  or 
those  composed,  lilce  chloride  of  sodium,  of  a  metal  combined  with  a  salt- 
radical  or  halogen,  and  oxy-acid  salts,  or  those  composed  of  a  metallic 
oxide  combined  with  an  oxygen  acid.  (It  will  have  been  remarked  that 
the  tendency  of  modem  chemistry  is  to  represent  this  second  class  of 
salts  by  formulas  which  do  not  admit  the  existence  of  the  metal  as  an 
oxide  in  the  salt.) 

Independently  of  all  differences  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  actual 
constitution  of  salts,  the  criterion  by  wliich  the  claims  of  a  substance  to 
this  title  can  be  estimated  is  this  :  a  salt  is  a  compound  which  may  he 
jormed  hy  the  action  of  an  acid  upon  a  base,  water,  which  is  a  very  general 
result  of  such  action,  being  excepted. 

The  oxy-acid  salts  soon  came  to  be  divided  into  neidral  and  acid  salts, 
according  to  their  effect  upon  vegetable  colours  and  the  organ  of  taste, 
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and  a  class  of  basic  salts  was  afterwards  added,  when  it  was  found  that  a 
neutral  soluble  salt  sometimes  became  insoluble  by  combming  with  an 
additional  quantity  of  base.  ,   w   ^    r      n.      j  u 

Furtber  investigation  has  sbown  tbat  tbe  neutral  taste  of  a  salt,  and  its 
neutrality  to  test-papers,  depend  less  upon  tbe  proportions  of  the  acid  and 
base  which  are  contained  in  it,  than  upon  the  chemical  energy  of  these 

S  ulo  S  t  3jHC  6  S 

Thus  r)otash  combined  with  one  molecule  of  sidpliunc  add  forms  a  salt 
which  is  perfectly  neutral  to  taste  and  to  litmus-papers,  whilst  with  one 
molecule  of  carhonic  acid  it  forms  a  strongly  alkaline  salt ;  and  one  mole- 
cule of  sulphuric  acid  combmed  with  one  molecule  of  oxide  of  zmc.ioxms. 
a  salt  which  is  strongly  acid  to  test-papers.  _ 

A  salt  may,  therefore,  be  neutral  in  chemical  constitution,  and  acid  or 
allialine  in  reaction  to  test-papers,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  employ  the 
term  riormal  to  designate  those  salts  which  are  neutral  in  chemical  con- 
stitution, and  to  restrict  the  term  neutral  to  those  salts  which  are  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline  to  test-papers.  Thus,  sulphate  of  potash  would  be  both 
a  neutral  and  a  normal  salt,  whUst  sulphate  of  zmc  and  carbonate  of 
potash  are  normal,  but  not  neutral  salts. 

A  nor7nal  salt  is  one  in  which  the  oxygen  contained  m  the  base  bears 
a  certain  proportion  to  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  acid,  this  proportion 
being  fixed  for  each  acid. 

Thus,  a  normal  carbonate  is  one  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  base  bears 
to  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  the  ratio  of  1  : 2,  as  in  normal  carbonate  of 

potash,  KgO.CO.,.  n  i  t.       4.  j.-u 

A  normal  sulphate  is  one  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  base  bears  to  tlie 
oxygen  of  the  acid  the  ratio  of  1  :  3,  as  in  normal  sulphate  of  zmc 

ZnO.SOj.  ,     ,      ^    -,  1    •  -A 

To  form  a  normal  salt  with  a  sesquioxide,  3  molecules  of  sulphuric  acitt 
are  requhed.  Thus  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  ALO,.  3SO3,  although  power- 
fully acid  to  test-papers,  is  a  normal  sulphate,  for  the  oxygen  of  the  base 
bears  to  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  the  ratio  of  1  :  3. 

An  acid  salt  is  one  in  which  the  oxygen  in  the  acid  is  in  greater  proportion 
than  in  the  normal  ratio.  Thus  bicarbonate  of  potash,  K^O.HoO.aOUj, 
is  acid  in  chemical  constitution,  though  alkaline  to  test-papers,  for  the 
oxygen  of  the  base  is  to  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  as  1  :  4,  whdst  the  normal 
ratio  for  carbonates  is  1  :  2.  Acid  salts  usually  have  the  deficiency  ot 
base  supplied  by  water,  but  not  invariably,  as  in  fused  borax,  ^aP-^^^^s* 
bichromate  of  potash  K,0.2Cr03,  dried  bisulphate  of  soda,  Isra,0.2bU3. 

A  basic  salt  is  one  in  which  the  oxygen  in  the  base  is  in  greater  W^poT- 
tion  than  in  the  normal  ratio.  Thus,  white  lead,  2(PbO.CO„),  Pl^O.H.U, 
is  a  basic  carbonate,  for  the  oxygen  of  the  base  is  to  the  oxygen  oi  tne 
acid  as  3  :  4,  whereas  the  normal  ratio  is  2  :  4  or  1  :  2. 

Aluminite,  Al.Oj.SOj.OH.O,  is  a  basic  salt,  for  the  oxygen  in  the  base 
is  to  the  oxygen 'in  the  acid"  as  3  :  3,  whilst  the  normal  ratio  is  1  :  3._ 

In  order  to  explain  the  results  obtained  by  the  actual  analysis  ot 
salts,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  salts  are  formed  upon  the  tji^e  ot  the 
hydrated  acid,  and  that  a  normal  salt  is  one  in  which  the  water  m  the 
hydrated  acid  is  displaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  base  ;  thus  the 
sulphates  are  formed  upon  the  type  of  oil  of  vitriol,  Hp.SO.,,  and  the  ii^U 
must  be  displaced  by  K.,0  to  form  the  normal  sulphate  of  potash ;  but 
when  alumina  (A1,0,)  is 'employed  to  displace  tbe  water,  one-third  ot  t&e 
quantity  represented  by  that  formula  would  be  equivalent  to  the  tLAJ 
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Al._j  is  equivalent  to  II,.),  and  therefore  the  normal  sulphate  of  alumina 
Avould  be  ^  (A\.fi.^).SO.j,  or  avoiding  the  fraction,  A1^0.j.3S03. 

The  following  are  the  normal  ratios  for  somo  of  the  most  important 
classes  of  salts  : — 


Salts. 


Carbonates,  . 

Borates, 

Silicates, 

Nitrates, 

Chlorates, 

Sulphites, 

Sulphates,  . 

Metaphosphates, 

Pyrophosphates, 

Orthophosphates, 

Arsenites, 

Arseniates,  . 

Chromates,  . 

Permanganates, 


Normal  Ratio. 


1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 


2 

3  ? 

2 

5 

5 

2 

3 

5 

5 

5 

3  ? 
5 
3 
7 


Examples. 


Na„0.C0.3 

SMgO.BoOg 

2FeO.Si02 

K^O.NjOo 

K.O.Cl.Os 

Na..0.S02 

CaO.SOg 

NasCP-^Og 

2Na20.P20g 

SCaO.PsOg 

SAgaO-As^O, 

3C0O.AS2O5 ' 

KaO.CrOg 

KaO.MDaOy 


Carbonate  of  soda. 
Borate  of  magnesia. 
Forge  cinder. 
Saltpetre. 
Chlorate  of  potash. 
Sulphite  of  soda. 
Sulphate  of  lime. 
Metaphospbate  of  soda. 
Pyrophospbate  of  soda. 
Bone  phosphate  of  lime. 
Arsenite  of  silver. 
Cobalt  bloom. 
Chromate  of  potash. 
Permanganate  of  potash. 


Binanj  theory  of  ilie  constitution  of  salts. — The  circumstance  that  it  is 
only  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrated  acid  that  is  displaced  by  the  metal, 
has  given  rise  to  the  Unary  theory  of  salts,  according  to  which  all  acids 
and  salts  are  constituted  after  the  type  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride 
of  sodium ;  the  acid  being  composed  of  hydjogen  combined  with  a  eom- 
poimcl  salt-radical  made  up  of  the  other  elements  present  in  the  acid. 
Thus,  siUphuric  acid  (H^O.SO^)  would  become  B.^SO^  nitric  acid, 
H,N03;  metaphosphoric  acid,  H,P03 ;  pyrophosphoric,  H^jP^Oy ;  tri- 
basic  phosphoric,  Hg.PO^,  and  their  normal  salts  are  formed  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  metal  for  the  hydrogen ;  neu- 
tral sulphate  of  potassium  -would  be  K„,  SO^ ;  pyrophosphate  of  sodium, 
Na^jP^O; ;  triphosphate  of  calcium,  Cag(POJ„.  The  acid  salts  would  be 
those  in  which  only  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  a  metal ;  bisul- 
phate  of  potassium  would  become  K,H,S04,  acid  pyrophosphate  of 
sodium,  ]Sra2,H2,P20..  Double  salts  would  be  those  in  which  the  hydi'ogen 
is  displaced  by  different  metals  ;  thus,  alum  (K,O.S03,Al203.3S03)  would 
become  K,,A\^,4:80„  or  KA12S0,;  acid  phosphate  of  potassium  and 
sodium  {Kp,m.p,B.fi,Tfi,)  would  be  E,Na,H,PO,.  A  serious  objec- 
faon  to  this  view  is,  that  it  overlooks  radicals  now  existing  (as  SO3, 
P3O5,  COj),  and  substitutes  others  wliich  are  not  known  to  exist  (as  SO., 
P0„  CO3).  ^ 

Many  chemists  now  represent  the  acids  and  salts  by  these  formulas, 
■without  insisting  upon  their  containing  any  definite  compound  radical, 
Swn°^  "^.^"Posed  upon  any  particular  type.  Thus  nitric  acid  is  written 
■n-JN  0  without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  NO,  as  an 
actual  entity. 

The  following  definitions  are  relied  upon  by  those  who  adopt  this 
course: —  j.        j  x 

An  acid  is  a  compound  containing  hydrogen,  the  whole  or  part  of 
which  is  displaceable  by  a  metal. 

A  salt  is  a  compound  derived  from  an  acid  by  the  displacement  of  its 
hydrogen  by  a  metal. 
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A  monobasic  acid  contains  but  ono  atom  of  displaceable  hydrogen,  and 
therefore  can  only  form  one  series  of  salts.         , ,  ,    ,  , 

A  dibasic  acid  contains  two  atoms  of  displaceable  hydrogen,  and  there- 
fore  can  form  two  series  of  salts  (normal  and  acid  sal  ts). 

A  tribasic  acid  contains  tliree  atoms  of  displaceable  hydrogen,  an,l 
therefore  can  form  three  series  of  salts  (normal  salts,  and  two  series  ot 

A  llrmaZ  salt  is  one  in  which  the  whole  of  the  dLsplaceable  hydrogen 
has  been  displaced  by  a  metal.  -ui    -u  j  „ 

An  acid  salt  is  one  in  which  only  part  of  the  displaceable  hydrogen 
has  been  displaced  by  a  metal.  , ,    ,    ■,         ,     v  a- 

A  double  salt  is  one  in  which  the  displaceable  hydrogen  has  been  dis- 
placed by  different  metals. 

A  basic  salt  is  a  combination  of  a  salt  with  a  basic  oxide. 

A  few  examples  may  be  coUected  here  to  illustrate  these  dehnitioiis  :— 


Mo7iobasic  Acids  and  Salts. 


Nitric  Acid,  . 
Nitrate  of  potassium,  . 
Metaphosphoric  acid,  . 
Metaphosphate  of  sodium, 
Hypophosphorous  acid, 
Hypophosphite  of  sodium. 


Dibasic  Acids  and  Salts. 


Sulphuric  acid, 

Normal  sulphate  of  potassium, 

Acid  „  „ 

Phosphorous  acid. 

Normal  phosphite  of  sodium. 

Acid  phosphite  of  barium. 


HNO3 

KNO3 

HPO3 

NaPOg 

HPH^O^ 

NaPHp., 


H,SO, 

KHSO, 
H^PHO, 
Na.,PH03 
Bail.,(PH03)., 


Tribasic  Acids  and  Salts. 


H3PO, 
Na3P0, 


Orthophosphoric  acid. 

Normal  orthophosphate  of  sodium,      .  "Tjxjn 
Monacid  orthophosphate  (or  common  phosphate),  Na.HPO^ 
Diacid  orthophosphate,  .  •  •  NaH^POi 


Microcosmic  salt. 
Arsenic  acid,  . 
Normal  arseniate  of  sodium 
Monacid  arseniate  „ 
Diacid  arseniate  „ 


Na(NHJHPO, 
H3ASO, 
NagAsO, 
Na,HAsO, 
NaH„As04 


To  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  acids  and  salts,  it  may  be  objected 
that  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  hydrogen  compound  correspondmg 
in  composition  to  the  normal  salt.  Thus  the  carbonates  would  be  denyea 
from  an  imaginary  carbonic  acid  of  the  formula  H^COa;  the  arsenites 
from  an  imaginary  arsenious  acid,  HjAsOg,  &c.  Indeed,  out  ot  tue 
twenty-one  mineral  acids  which  are  of  practical  importance,  there  are 
seven  which  must  be  thus  treated  in  order  to  accommodate  this  theory, 
viz.,  carbonic  (CO,),  nitrous  (NA)  sulphuroas  (SO.),  arsenious  (As  O^^^^ 
chromic  (Cr03),  hypochlorous  (C1,0),  and  chlorous  (CL03)-  I* 
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however,  be  acknowledged  that  no  theory  of  tlie  constitution  of  acids 
and  salts  has  yet  been  advanced  which  is  thoroughly  supported  on  all 
sides  by  experimental  evidence. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  an 
examination  of  the  acid  itself  is  by  no  means  necessary  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  its  lasicity  is.  If  only  one  series  of  its  salts  can  be  discovered, 
it  is  a  monobasic  acid.  If  a  normal  and  an  acid  salt  (or  a  double  salt) 
can  be  obtained,  the  acid  is  dibasic.  When,  beside  the  normal  salt,  there 
are  two  series  of  acid  salts,  the  acid  is  tribasic. 

Water-type  theory  of  the  constitution  of  salts. — Another  ingenious 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  salts  is  that  known  as  the  loater-type  theory, 
according  to  which  all  oxygen  acids  are  fashioned  after  the  type  of  water^ 
by  the  displacement  of  its  hydrogen  by  a  compound  radical,  such  displace- 
ment being  total  in  the  anhydrous  acids,  and  partird  in  the  hydrated  acids. 
Then,  a  monobasic  acid  is  formed  upon  the  type  of  one  molecule  of  water, 
Ijy  the  displacement  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  to  form  the  (hydrated)  acid,' 
and  of  both  atoms  to  form  the  (anhydrous  acid  or)  anhydride.   Thus  nitric 

acid  (HNO3)  woiild  te  written  j  0,  and  nitric  anhydride  (N.Oj) 
would  become         |  q  ;  and  nitrate   of  potassium   (KNO^)  would 

N0„  }  ^  ^  ^  glance  at  these  formula  shows  why  a  monobasic  acid 

like  nitric  acid  does  not  form  either  acid  salts  or  double  salts,  because  it 
contains  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  therefore  can  only  form  a  single 
salt  with  each  metal  by  displacement  of  that  hydrogen.  This  view  does 
I :  not  ignore  the  existence  of  the  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  and  assumes,  as  the 
I  radical  of  the  acid,  the  substance  NO,,  which  has  the  composition  of  nitric 
i  •  peroxide.  The  formation  of  nitric  acid  by  the  action  of  water  upon  nitric 
I  anhydride  would  be  thus  expressed — 

H  )  '  WO,  )  ^  _  H     )  n  ^  NO.a  n 

H  }  ^  +  NO  J  0  -  :no  J     +  H   I  0- 

:  In  a  similar  manner,  phosphoric  anhydride  (P^OJ  would  be  represented 
PO^ }  0'  metaphosphoric  acid  (HPO3)  by        |  O,  and  the  meta- 
phosphate  of  sodium  by        |  0.   In  this  case,  however,  the  radical  PO, 
IS,  so  far  as  we  know,  imaginary. 

A  dibasic  acid  is  one  which  is  composed  after  the  type  of  a  double 
molecule  of  water,      |      ^nd  therefore  contains  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen which  may  be  displaced  either  entirely  by  a  metal,  yielding  a  normal 
.  salt  or  partly  by  a  metal,  yielding  an  acid  salt,  or  by  two  metals,  yielding 
>  a^^ double  salt.    lor   example,   sulphuric   acid    (H.O.SO,)  would  be 

SO,"  }  ^^2>  or  two  molecules  of  water,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
P       displaced  by  the  diatomic  radical  SO,;  normal  sulphate  of  potassium 

SO,"  }  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  (bisiilphate  of  potash)  ^q"^,  |  0, 
j  and  sulphuric  anhydride,  |gC  |  O,. 

li 
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Here  again  the  radical  SO^  lias  tlie  same  composition  as  sulphurous 
acid,  whicli  might  well  be  accepted  as  the  radical  of  sulphui-ic  acid. 

Again,  carbonic  anhydride  would  be  |  0.,,  the  imaginary  carbonic 
acid,  1 0„  carbonate  of  potassium,  ^5,,  j-  0„  acid  carbonate  of  potas- 

'  C^'  }      ^^^^^'^^^^  °^  potassium  and  sodium,         1 0.^ 


Slum 


The  radical  of  carbonic  acid,  therefore  (CO),  would  have  the  same  com- 
position as  carbonic  oxide,  Avhich  is  seen  to  have  a  diatomic  character  in 
its  compound  with  chlorine,  (CO)"Cl.j,  where  it  occupies  the  place  of  two 

atoms  of  hydrogen.  ttt)  r\\ 

In  applying  this  view  to  pyrophosphoric  acid  (2II2O.P2O5  = 
some  difficulty  arises  because  its  formula  cannot  be  written  on  the  type 
of  two  molecules  of  water  (H,0,)  on  account  of  the  indivisibihty  of  the 
O7  into  two  whole  numbers ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  four  mole- 
cules of  water  as  the  type,  when  we  have — 

Type,       lo„  pyrophosphoric  acid,         V"  (        PFop^osphate  of 

sodium,  J^^o.)""  pyrophosphate  of  sodium,  (ppj'"/ 

Here  the  increased  complexity  of  the  formulee  appears  objectionable. 

A  few  salts  are  known  in  which  two  acids  are  combined  with  the  same  hase,  such 
as  the  acetoniti-ate  of  baryta,  composed  of  nitrate  and  acetate  of  baryta.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  same  reasoning  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  an  acid  capable  of  form- 
ing a  double  salt  with  two  different  bases  is  dibasic,  or  contains  a  diatomic  acid 
radical,  would  also  support  the  inference  that  a  base  capable  of  forming  a  double  salt 
with  two  different  acids  is  di-acid,  or  contains  a  diatomic  basic  radical.  Hence  the 
existence  of  the  above  acetonitrate  of  baryta  countenances  the  belief  that  barium  is 
a  diatomic  metal.    The  formula  of  the  salt  would  then  be  written,  on  the  type  of  two 

Ba"  1 

molecules  of  water,  thus — (CgHjO)'  >  Og. 

(NO,)' ) 

A  tribasic  acid  is  formed  upon  the  type  of  a  treble  molecule  of  water, 
thus — 

Type,  ^3  j  O3,  tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  |  O3,  triphosphate  of 

sodium,  pq3„  I common  phosphate  of  sodium,  p  jj?  |  O3,  microcos- 

mic  salt  (phosphate  of  sodium  and  ammonium),  '^^pQ^?P     |  O3. 
But  in  this  case  also  .an  unknown  radical,  PO,  is  assumed. 

If  pyrophosphoric  acid  be  represented  ^7  ^^0)"'(P02)' }  ^*  inter- 
mediate position  between  metaphosphoric  acid  pQ  / 1  0,  and  orthophos- 
phoric  acid  pQ/// 1  O3  is  at  once  apparent. 
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180.  The  general  prmci2iles  of  chemistry  having  been  explained  and 
illustrated  iu  the  history  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  the  chemistry  of 
the  metals  will  be  discussed  with  less  attention  to  details,  which, 
however  interesting  in  a  strictly  chemical  sense,  are  not,  at  present, 
of  immediate  practical  importance. 

The  definition  of  a  metal  has  been  already  given  at  p.  27,  as  an 
element  capable  of  forming  a  base  by  union  loitli  oxygen. 


POTASSIUM. 

K'  =  39  parts  by  weight. 

The  indispensable  alkali,  potash,  appears  to  have  been  originally 
derived  from  the  granitic  rocks,  where  it  exists  in  combiuation  with 
silicic  acid  and  alumina,  in  the  well-known  minerals,  feldspar  and  mica. 
These  rocks  having,  in  course  of  time,  disintegrated  to  form  soils  for 
the  support  of  plants,  the  potash  has  been  converted  into  a  soluble 
state,  and  has  passed  into  the  plants  as  a  necessary  portion  of  their 
food. 

In  the  plant,  the  potash  is  found  to  have  entered  into  various  forms 
of  combination ;  thus,  most  plants  contain  sulphate  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  potassium  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  potash  exists  in 
combination  with  certain  vegetable  acids  formed  in  the  plant,  and 
when  the  latter  is  burnt,  the  salts  of  potash  with  the  vegetable  acids 
are  decomposed  by  the  heat,  leaving  the  potash  in  combination  with 
carbonic  acid,  forming  carbonate  of  potash  (K^O.CO^). 

Carbonate  of  potash. — When  the  ashes  of  plants  are  treated  with 
water,  the  salts  of  potash  are  dissolved,  those  of  lime  and  magnesia 
being  left.  On  separating  the  aqueous  solution  and  evaporating  it  to  a 
certain  point,  a  great  deal  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  being  much  less 
soluble,  is  deposited,  and  the  carbonate  of  potash  remains  in  the  solu- 
tion; this  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  the  carbonate  of  potash  is 
left,  mixed  with  much  chloride  of  potassium,  and  some  sulphate  of 
potash  ;  this  mixture  constitutes  the  substances  imported  from  America 
^^v-  i.*^^''  ''^^^'^^^  where  wood  is  abundant,  under  the  name  of  potashes, 
which  are  much  in  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass.  When 
lurther  puriHed,  these  are  sold  under  the  name  oi  jjearlash,  but  this  is  still 
mr  from  being  pure  carbonate  of  potash. 

During  the  fermentation  of  the  grapo-juicc,  in  the  preparation  of  wine, 
a  hard  crystalline  substance  is  deposited,  which  is  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  argot,  or  when  purified,  as  cream  of  tartar.    The  chemical 
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name  of  this  salt  is  bitartrate  of  potasli,  for  it  is  derived  from  potash  and 
tartaric  acid,  a  vegetable  acid  having  the  composition  H  U.L  Jl^Uj. 
When  this  salt  (K„0.H„0.2C,Hp,)  is  heated,  the  tartaric  acid  is  decom- 
posed into  a  variety  of  products,  among  which  are  found  carbonic  _  acid 
which  remains  in  combination  with  the  potash,  and  carbon,  which  is  left 
mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  potash  ;  but  if  the  heat  be  continued,  and 
free  access  of  ah-  permitted,  the  carbon  will  be  entirely  burnt  away,  and 
carbonate  of  potash  wiU  be  left  {salt  of  tartar).        _  ,  .  ^i. 

In  wine-producing  countries,  carbonate  of  potash  is  prepared  from  the 
refuse  yeast  which  rises  durmg  the  fermentation,  and  is  dried  in  the  sun 
ia  order  to  be  subsequently  incinerated.  ^     ,  . 

The  fleeces  of  sheep  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  potash,  com- 
bined with  an  animal  acid ;  when  the  fleece  is  washed  with  water,  the 
salt  of  potash  is  dissolved  out,  and  on  evaporating  the  Hquid  andburnmg 
the  residue,  it  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  potash. 

Hydrate  of  potash  (K,O.H,0,  or  KHO).— Carbonate  of  potash  was 
formerly  called  potash,  and  was  supposed  to  be  an  elementary  substance. 
It  was  Icnown  that  its  alkaline  quahties  were  rendered  far  more  powerful 
by  treating  it  with  lime,  which  caused  it  to  be  termed  mild  alkali,  m 
order  to  distmguish  it  from  the  caustic''  alkali  obtained  by  means  of  hme, 
and  possessed  of  very  powerful  corrosive  properties.  Lime,  it  was  said, 
is  derived  from  hmestone  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  therefore  owes  its 
pecuhar  properties  to  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  matter 
of  fire,  which,  in  turn,  it  imparts  to  the  mild  alkah,  and  thus  confers  upon 
it  a  caustic  or  burning  power. 

Black's  researches  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  are 
often  referred  to  as  models  of  inductive  reasoning,  exposed  the  fallacy  ot 
this  explanation,  and  proved  that  instead  of  acquhing  anything  fi-om  the 
fire  the  limestone  actuaUy  lost  carbonic  acid,  and  instead  of  impartmg 
anything  to  the  mM  alkah,  the  lime  reaUy  gained  a-s  much  carbonic  acid 
as  it  had  previously  lost.  .       .  ■  ^ 

The  caustic  potash,  so  largely  employed  by  the  soap-maker,  is  obtamea 
by  adding  slaked  Hme  to  a  boiling  diluted  solution  of  the  carbonate 
of  potash,  when  the  water  of  the  hydrate  of  hme  is  exchanged  tor 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  oi 
the  vessel,  whilst  hydrate  of  potash  remams  in  the  clear  solution— 
K,O.CO,  +  CaO.H,0  =  CaO.CO,  -f  K,O.H,0 . 

Carbonate  of        Hydrate  of  Carbonate  of  Hydrate  of 

potash.  lime.  lime.  potash. 

If  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  be  too  strong,  the  Hme  wiU 
not  remove  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

When  the  solution  is  evaporated,  the  hydrate  of  potash  remains  as  a 
clear  oily  liquid,  which  soHdifies  to  a  white  mass  as  it  cools,  and  lorms 
the  fused  potash  of  commerce,  which  is  often  cast  into  cyluidrical  sticKs 
for  more  convenient  use.t  The  hydrate  of  potash  is  the  most  powerWi 
alkalme  substance  in  ordinary  use,  and  is  very  frequently  employed  by 
the  chemist  on  account  of  its  energetic  attraction  for  the  different  acids. 
It  is  generally  used  in  the  state  of  solution,  the  strength  of  '^^1^'=^,^^ 
inferred  from  its  specific  gravity,  this  being  higher  in  proportion  to  tne 
amount  of  potash  contained  in  the  solution. 

+  Se'lmve  so.Smes  a  greeni.sl,  colour,  due  to  the  pre..ence  of  -some  luaugauate  of 
potasli. 
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Potasmim. — Of  the  composition  of  hydrate  of  potash  nothing  was  known 
till  the  year  1807,  when  Davy  succeeded  in  decomposing  it  by  the  gal- 
vanic battery;  this  experiment,  which  deserves  particular  notice,  as  being 
the  first  of  a  series  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  so  many  important  metals, 
was  made  in  the  following  manner : — a  fragment  of  hydrate  of  potash, 
which,  in  its  dry  state,  does  not  conduct  electricity,  was  allowed  to  become 
slightly  moist  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  placed  upon  a  plate  of  platinum 
attached  to  the  positive  (copper)  end  of  a  very  powerful  galvanic  battery; 
when  the  wire  connected  with  the  negative  (zinc)  end  was  made  to  touch 
the  surface  of  the  hydrate  of  potash,  some  small  metallic  globules  resem- 
blmg  mercury  made  their  appearance  at  the  extremity  of  this  (negative) 
wire,  at  which  the  hydrogen  contained  in  the  hydrate  of  potash  was  also 
eliminated,  whilst  bubbles  of  oxygen  were  separated  on  the  surface  of  the 
platinum  plate  connected  with  the  positive  wire  (see  p.  5).    By  allow- 
ing the  negative  wire  to  dip  into  a  little  mercury  contained  in  a  cavity 
upon  the  surface  of  the  potash,  a  combination  of  potassium  with  mercury 
was  obtained,  and  the  mercury  was  afterwards  separated  by  distillation. 
This  process,  however,  furnished  the  metal  in  very  small  quantities,  and, 
though  it  was  obtained  with 
greater  facUity  a  year  or  two 
afterwards  by  decomposing 
hydrate    of    potash  with 
white-hot  iron,  some  years 
elapsed  before  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  potassium 
was  prepared  by  the  present 
method  of  distilling  in  an 
iron   retort    an  intimate 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash and  carbon,  obtained 
l»y  calcining  cream  of  tar- 
tar ;   in  this   process  the 
oxygen  of  the  potash  is  re- 
moved by  the  carbon  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  oxide 
(K^O.CO,  +  C,  =  K„  + 
••^'CO).  ' 


The  annexed  figure  repre- 
sents the  iron  retort  connected 
with  its  copper  receiver,  sur- 


Fig.  234.— Preparation  of  potassium. 


rounded  with  cold  water,  and  containing  petroleum  to  protect  the  distilled  potassium 
'rem  oxidation.  The  lateral  tube  of  the  receiver  permits  the  tube  of  the  retort  to  be 
Cleared,  if  necessary,  during  the  distillation,  by  the  passage  of  an  iron  rod. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  properties  of  this  metal  have  already  been 
reterred  to  (p.  10) ;  its  softness,  causing  it  to  be  easily  cut  like  wax,  the 
rapidity  with  which  its  silvery  surface  tarnishes  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
Its  great  lightness  (sp.  gr.  0-865),  causing  it  to  float  upon  water,  and  its 
taking  fire  when  in  contact  with  that  liquid,  sufficiently  distinguish  it 
irom  other  metals.  It  fuses  easily  when  heated,  and  is  converted,  at  a 
mgher  temperature,  into  a  green  vapour ;  if  air  be  present,  it  burns  with 
a  violet-coloured  flame,  and  is  converted  into  anhi/drous  potash,  the  oxide 
of  potassium  (K,0). 

The  property  of  burning  with  this  peculiar  violet-coloured  flauie  is 
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cliaracteristic  of  potassium,  and  allows  it  to  be  recognised  in  its  com- 
pounds. 

If  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre)  in  water  be  mixed  with  enough  spirit 
of  vLe  to  alVwof  its  being  inflamed '  the  flame  will  have  a  peculiar  lilac  colour. 
Thk  clur  mayalso  be  developed  by  exposing  a  very  minute  partic  e  of  saltpetre, 
takL  on  the  emi  of  a  heated  platinum  wire,  to  the  reducing  inner)  blowpipe  flame 
/fl  Qin^  wlipn  notassium  being  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  passing 
ISfo  S^oxfdiTng  ^uC  "'i^        state  of  vapour,  imparts  to  that  flame  a  lilac 

tinge. 


Fio-.  235. — Coloured  flame  test. 


The  difficulty  and  expense  attending  the  preparation  of  potassium  have 
prevented  its  receiving  any  application  except  in  purely  chemical  operar 
tions,  where  its  attraction  for  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  other  electronegative 
elements,  is  often  turned  to  account. 

The  cliloride  of  potassium  (KCl)  is  an  important  natural  source  ot  this 
metal,  being  extracted  from  sea-water,  from  kelp  (the  ash  of  sea-weed),  and 
from  the  refuse  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root.  It  also  occurs 
in  combination  with  chloride  of  magnesium,  forming  the  mineral  known 
as  mallUe  (K,Cl.MgCl,.6H,0),  an  immense  saline  deposit  over  ymg 
the  rock-salt  in  the  salt-mines  of  Stassfurth  in  Saxony.  CarnaUite  re- 
sembles rock-salt  in  appearance,  but  is  very  deliquescent ;  it  promises  lo 
become  the  most  important  source  of  potassium  hitherto  discoverecl. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash  (K.0.H.0.2C0,,  or  KHCO3),  which  is  much 
used  in  medicine,  is  obtained  by  passing  carbomc  acid  through  a  strong 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  when  it  is  deposited  m  crystals,  bemg 
much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  normal  carbonate.  . 

Nitrate  of  potash  (K,O.N,0,,  or  KNO3),  or  saltpetre,  will  be  specially 
considered  in  the  section  on  gunpowder. 

The  foUowing  less  important  compounds  of  potassium  have  not  been  noticed  else- 
where, and  are  not  of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  require  particular  descripnou 
in  this  work  :— 

Peroxide  of  potassium,    K,0,  Sesquisulphide  of  potassium,  KaS, 

Monosulphide  ,,  K,S  Tetrasulphido  ,.  "^s^* 

Bisulphide       ,,  K,S,  Pentasulphide         „  '^^'"^ 
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SODIUM. 

Nu'  =  23  parts  by  weight. 

181.  Sodium  is  often  foimd,  in  place  of  potassium,  in  the  feldspars  and 
other  minerals,  but  we  are  far  more  abundantly  supplied  Math  it  in  the 
form  of  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium,  ISTaCl),  occurring  not  only  in  the 
soHd  state,  but  dissolved  in  sea-water,  and  in  smaller  quantity  in  the 
waters  derived  from  most  lakes,  rivers,  and  springs. 

Rock-salt  forms  very  considerable  deposits  in  many  regions  ;  in  this 
coimtry  the  most  important  is  situated  at  Northwich  in  Chesliire,  where  very 
large  quantities  are  extracted  by  mining.  Wielitzka,  in  Poland,  is  cele- 
brated for  an  extensive  salt  mine,  in  which  there  are  a  chapel  and  dwell- 
ing-rooms, the  furniture  of  which  is  made  of  this  rock.  Extensive  beds 
of  rock-salt  also  occur  in  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Spain,  Abyssinia, 
and  Mexico.  Perfectly  pure  specimens  form  beautiful  colourless  cubes, 
and  are  styled  sal  gem  ;  but  ordinary  rock-salt  is  only  partially  trans- 
parent, and  exhibits  a  rusty  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  iron.  In  some 
places  the  salt  is  extracted  by  boring  a  hole  into  the  rock  and  filling 
it  with  water,  which  is  pumped  up  when  saturated  with  salt,  and  evapo- 
rated in  boilers,  the  minute  crystals  of  salt  being  removed  as  they  are 
deposited. 

At  Droitwich,  in  Worcestershire,  the  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation  from 
the  waters  of  certain  salt  springs.    In  some  parts  of  France  and  Germany 
the  water  from  the  salt  springs  contains  so  little  salt  that  it  would  not 
Ijay  for  the  fuel  necessary  to  evaporate  the  water,  and  a  very  ingenious 
plan  is  adopted,  by  Avhich  the  proportion  of  water  is  greatly  reduced  with- 
out the  application  of  artificial  heat.    For  this  purpose  a  lofty  scaffolding  is 
•  rected  and  filled  with  bundles  of  brushwood,  over  which  the  salt  water 
I  s  allowed  to  flow,  having  been  raised  to  the  top  of  the  scaffolding  by 
pumps.    In  trickling  over  the  brushwood  this  water  exposes  a  large  sur- 
Jace  to  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  a  considerable  evaporation  takes  place, 
-0  that  a  much  stronger  brine  is  collected  in  the  reservoir  beneath  the 
^caffolding ;  by  several  repetitions  of  the  operation,  the  proportion  of  water 
IS  so  far  diminished  that  the  rest  may  be  economically  evaporated  by  arti- 
licial  heat.    The  brine  is  run  into  boilers  and  rapidly  boiled  for  about 
thirty  hours,  fresh  brine  being  allowed  to  flow  in  continually,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  liquid  at  the  same  level  in  the  boiler.    During  this  ebuUition 
I  considerable  deposit,  composed  of  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  soda,  is 
j'^rmed,  and  raked  out  by  the  workmen.    "When  a  fibn  of  crystals  of  salt 
I  'fgins  to  form  upon  the  surface,  the  fire  is  lowered  and  the  temperature  of 
the  brine  allowed  to  fall  to  about  180°  F.,  at  which  temperature  it  is 
inamtamed  for  several  days  whilst  the  salt  is  crystallising.    The  crystals 
lie  afterwards  drained  and  dried  by  exposure  to  air.    The  grain  of  the 
-lit  IS  regulated  by  the  temperature  at  which  it  crystallises,  the  size  of  the 
'  lystals  increasing  as  the  temperature  falls.    It  is  not  possible  to  extract 
l  lio  whole  of  the  salt  in  this  way,  since  the  last  portions  which  crystaUise 
^viU  always  be  contaminated  with  other  salts  present  in  the  brine,  but  the 
''  '>thpr-liquor  is  not  wasted,  for  after  as  much  salt  as  possible  has  been 
"I'tamed,  it  is  made  to  yield  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salt),  sulphate  of 
niagnosia  (Epsom  salts),  bromine  and  iodine. 

The  process  adopted  for  extracting  tlie  salt  from  sea-water  depends 
upon  the  climate.    In  Paissia,  shallow  pits  arc  dug  upon  the  shore,  in 
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whicli  tlie  sea-water  is  allowed  to  freeze,  when  a  great  portion  of  the 
water  separates  in  the  form  of  pure  ice,  leaving  a  solution  ot  salt  sutfa- 
ciently  strong  to  pay  for  evaporation.  ,     •  w 

Where  the  climate  is  sufficiently  warm,  the  sea-water  is  allowed  to  run 
very  slowly  through  a  series  of  shallow  pits  upon  the  shore,  where  it 
comes  concentrated  by  spontaneous  evaporation  and  is  afterwards  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time  in  reservoirs  in  which  the  salt  is  deposited  The 
coarse  crystals  thus  obtained  are  known  in  commerce  as  bay-salt  Before 
they  are  sent  into  the  market  they  are  aUowed  to  dram  for  a  long  time, 
in  a  sheltered  situation,  when  the  chloride  of  maguesium  with  which  they 
are  contaminated  deliquesces  in  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  drains  ofl. 
The  bittern,  or  liquor  remaining  after  the  salt  has  been  extracted,  is  em- 
ployed to  furnish  magnesia  and  bromine. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  m  the  economical 
extraction  of  the  salts  from  sea-water.  It  wUl  be  remembered  that  1000  parts  of 
sea-water  contain  about 

29-0  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium, 

0-  5     ,,      chloride  of  potassimn, 
3-0     ,,      chloride  of  magnesium, 
2-5     ,,      sulphate  of  magnesia, 

1-  5    , ,     sulphate  of  lime,  &c. 

In  a  warm  climate,  that  of  MarseiUes,  for  example,  the  water  is  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously  until  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-24  Durmg  this  evajjoratio^^ 
it  deposits  about  four-iirths  of  its  chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  then  mixed  with  one- 
tenth  of  its  volume  of  water  and  artificially  cooled  to  0°  F.  (see  p  123),  when  it  de 
posits  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  part  of  the 
remaining  chloride  of  sodium  by  the  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  mother-hquor  « 
evaporated  down  till  its  specific  gravity  is  1-33  a  fresh  quantity  of  chloride  of 
sodium  being  deposited  during  the  evaporation.  When  the  liqiud  cools  it  deposits 
a  double  salt  composed  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  from 
which  the  latter  may  be  extracted  by  washing  with  a  very  little  water,  leaving  tne 
chloride  of  potassium  fit  for  the  market. 

This  process  is  instructive  as  iUustrating  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  acids  and  bases  in  a  saline  solution  by  the  temperature  to  wliicn 
the  solution  is  exposed,  the  general  rule  being  that  a  salt  is  formed  which  is  in- 
soluble in  the  liquid  at  that  particular  temperature. 

The  great  tendency  observed  in  ordinary  table  salt  to  become  damp 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  small  quantities 
of  chloride  of  magnesium  and  chloride  of  calcium,  for  pui-e  chloride  ol 
sodium  has  very  much  less  disposition  to  attract  atmospheric  moisture, 
although  it  is  very  easily  dissolved  by  water,  2|  parts  of  this  Uquid  being 
able  to  dissolve  one  part  (by  weight)  of  salt.  _  " 

In  the  history  of  the  useful  applications  of  common  salt,  is  to  be  iouna 
one  of  the  best  niustrations  of  the  influence  of  chemical  research  upon 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  a  country,  and  a  capital  example  ot  a 
manufacturing  process  not  based,  as  such  processes  usually  are,  iipon  mere 
experience,  independent  of  any  knowledge  of  chemical  principles,  but 
upon  a  direct  and  intentional  application  of  these  to  the  attainment  ot  a 
particular  object. 

Until  the  last  quarter  of  tbe  eighteenth  century,  the  uses  ot  common 
salt  were  limited  to  culinary  and  agricultural  purposes,  and  to  the  glazing 
of  the  coarser  kinds  of  earthenware,  whilst  a  substance  far  more  useful  lU 
the  arts,  carbonate  of  soda,  was  imported  chiefly  from  Spain  imder  the 
name  of  barilla,  which  was  the  asli  obtained  by  bimiiug  a  marine  plant 
known  as  the  salsola  soda.    But  tbis  ash  only  contained  about  one-lom-tn 
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of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  so  that  tliis  latter  suhstance  was  thus 
imported  at  a  great  oxjjeiise,  and  the  manufactures  of  soap  and  glass  to 
which  it  is  indispensable  were  proportionally  fettered. 

During  the  wars  of  the  rreuch  devolution  the  price  of  barilla  had  risen 
so  considerably,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  Napoleon  to  offer  a 
l>romium  for  the  discovery  of  a  process  by  which  the  carbonate  of  soda 
could  be  manufactured  at  home,  and  to  this  circumstance  we  are  indebted 
lor  the  discovery,  by  Leblanc,  of  the  process  at  present  in  use  for  the 
manufactm-e  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  common  salt,  a  discovery  which 
placed  this  substance  at  once  among  the  most  important  raw  materials 
^vith  which  a  country  could  be  furnished. 

182.  Manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  coranrion  salt. — The  salt  is 
spread  upon  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  (fig.  236),*  and  mixed 


Fig.  236. — Furnace  for  converting  common  salt  into  sulijhate  of  soda. 


■with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  it  into  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  (p.  1.53),  expelling  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  form  of 
gas,  which  would  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  vegetation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  is  therefore  usually  condensed  by  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  water  (see  p.  154).  The  flame  of  the  fire  is  allowed  to  play 
over  the  surface  of  the  mixture  of  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  until  it  has 
become  perfectly  dry ;  in  this  state  it  is  technically  known  as  salt-cake, 
and  is  next  mixed  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  limestone  and  rather 
more  than  half  its  weight  of  small  coal  j  this  mixture  is  again  heated 
upon  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  when  it  evolves  an  abun- 
dance of  carbonic  oxide,  and  yields  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  with 
lime  and  sulphide  of  calcium;  this  mixture  is  technically  known  as 
hlaclc-ash. 

The  change  which  has  been  effected  in  the  sulphate  of  soda  will  be 
easily  understood  ;  for  when  this  salt  is  heated  in  contact  with  carbon 
(from  the  small  coal)  it  loses  its  oxygen,  and  becomes  sulphide  of  sodium, 
whilst  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  ;  thus — 

Na^O.SOa  +  C,  =  Na.,S  -t-  2C0,. 

in*  7^^-  °^       furnace  is  usually  divided,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  into  two  compart- 

inents  in  one  of  which  (lined  with  lead),  more  remote  from  the  grate,  the  decomposition  is 
enected,  the  acid  being  poured  in  through  the  funnel,  while  in  that  nearest  to  the  prate, 
lined  with  fire-brick,  tlie  whole  of  tlie  hydrochloric  acid  is  e.xpelled.  and  tlu!  sulpliatc  of 
soda  fu.sed. 
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Again,  wlien  carbonate  of  lime  is  heated  in  contact  with  carbon/carbonic 
oxide  is  given  off,  and  Ume  remams — 

CaO.CO,  +  C  =  2C0  +  CaO. 

Finally,  when  sulphide  of  sodium  and  lime  are  heated  together  in  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphide  of  calcium  are 
produced — 

Na,S  +  CaO  +  CO,  =  Na,O.CO,  +  CaS. 

When  the  black  ash  is  treated  with  water,  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  dis- 
solved, leaving  the  sulphide  of  calcium,  and  by  evaporating  the  solution, 
ordinary  soda  ash  is  obtained.  But  this  is  by  no  means  pure  carbonate 
of  soda,  for  it  contains,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  common 
salt  and  sulphate  of  soda,  a  certain  amount  of  caustic  soda  or  hydrate  of 
soda,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  excess  of  lime  upon  the  carbonate  of  soda. 
In  order  to  purify  it,  the  crude  soda  ash  is  mixed  with  small  coal  or  saw- 
dust and  again  heated,  when  the  carbonic  acid  formed  from  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  converts  the  hydrate  of  soda  into  carbonate,  and  on  dissolving 
the  mass  in  water  and  evaporating  the  solution,  it  deposits  oblique 
rhombic  prisms  of  common  washing  soda,  having  the  composition, 
Na^O.COj.lOAq.  (soda  crystals). 

A  little  reflection  will  show  the  important  influence  which  this  process 
has  exerted  upon  the  progress  of  the  usefid  arts  in  this  coimtry.  The 
three  raw  materials,  salt,  coal,  and  limestone,  we  possess  in  abundance. 
The  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  process  was  first  introduced,  bore  a  high 
price,  but  the  resulting  demand  for  this  acid  gave  rise  to  so  many  im- 
provements in  its  manufacture  that  its  price  has  been  very  greatly 
diminished, — a  circumstance  which  has,  of  course,  produced  a  most 
beneficial  effect  upon  all  branches  of  manufacture  in  Avlrich  the  acid  is 
employed. 

The  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  obtained  as  a  secondary  pro- 
duct  has  been  employed  for  the  preparation  of  bleaching  powder,  and 
the  important  arts  of  bleaching  and  calico-printing  have  thence  re- 
ceived a  considerable  impulse.  These  arts  have  also  derived  a  more 
direct  benefit  from  the  increased  supply  of  carbonate  of  soda,  wliich 
is  so  largely  used  for  cleansing  all  kinds  of  textile  fabrics.  The  manufac- 
tures of  soap  and  glass,  which  probably  create  the  greatest  demand  for 
carbonate  of  soda,  have  been  increased  and  improved  beyond  all  prece- 
dent by  the  production  of  this  salt  from  native  sources. 

Eecovery  of  sul2]lmr  from  alkali-ivaste. — Since  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sulphur 
which  is  employed,  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  decomposing  the  common  salt, 
is  obtained  at  the  alkali-works  in  the  form  of  sulphide  of  calcium  in  the  tam- 
waste  left  after  exhausting  the  bk.ck  ash  with  water,  several  processes  have  been 
devised  for  recovering  the  sulphur  in  order  to  employ  it  again  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  simplest  of  these  consists  in  blowing  air  through  tlie 
moist  tank-waste,  until  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  bisulphide  of  calcium  and 
hyposulphite  of  lime,  the  oxidation  being  stopped  when  one-thii-d  of  the  bisulphide 
of  calcium  has  been  converted  into  hyposulphite. 

(1.)  2CaS  +  0  =  CaO  +  CaS^ .    (2.)  CaSa  +  0,  =  CaO.SA- 

When  the  yellow  liquor  thus  obtained  is  decomposed  by  the  muriatic  acid  from  the 
alkali- works,  the  sulphm-  is  precipitated  ; 

CaO.SA  +  2CaS,  -I-  6HC1  =  S„  -f  3CaCl»  +  3H,0. 

An  objection  to  this  j.roccss  appears  to  be  the  difficulty  in  procuring  a  sunicieut 
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cluaiitity  of  muriatic  acid,  Ibi-  which  there  is  a  great  demaud  on  tlio  imrt  of  t),P 
producers  of  bleaclung  powder  and  bicarbouato  of  soda. 

Another  process  for  recovering  tlio  soda  employs  the  waste  licnior  from  the  chlorine 
stills  (see  p  144  ,  which  contains  chloride  of  manganese  (MnCl,)  and  perchloride  of 
iron  {>>eM„).  On  treating  the  sulphide  of  calcium  in  the  soda- waste  with  this  still 
hquor,  chloride  of  calcium  and  sulphides  of  iron  and  manganese  are  produced  ; 

MnCl,  +  CaS  -  MnS  +  CaCl, ;    Fe,Cl„  +  3CaS  =  Fe.S^  +  3Cac'l,. 

By  exposing  these  sulphides  to  the  air,  in  a  moist  state,  the  sulphur  is  separated 
and  the  metals  ai-e  converted  into  oxides.  ' 


-'3  -r  Sj , 


2MnS  +  0,  =  MuA  +  S, ;  FeA  +  03  =  Fe.O^ 

By  stirring  these  oxides  with  more  soda-waste,  the  suljihides  are  reproduced  • 
and  are  alterwards  again  oxidised  by  exposure  to  air,  so  as  to  separate  their  sulphur' 
The  sulphur  thus  separated  combines  with  the  sulphide  of  calcium  in  a  fresh  por- 
tion of  the  waste,  to  lorm  a  bisulphide,  one-third  of  which  is  oxidised  by  the  air  as 
m  the  process  hrst  described,  and  converted  into  hyposulphite  of  lime.    In  order  to 
I  precipi  a  e  the  sulphur  from  the  liquor  containing  the  bisulphide  of  calcium  and 
>  hyposulphite  of  lime,  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  always  present  in  the  chlorine 
still  hquor  IS  turned  to  account;  the  sulphur  liquor  is  run  into  this  until  the  piS 
:  tated  sulphur  begms  to  be  accompanied  by  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  iron 
Jowing  that  all  the  free  acid  has  been  neutralised.    TheitUl  liquor  thus  neutralised 
is  then  employed  for  decomposing  a  fresh  portion  of  the  soda-waste  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  process     The  precipitated  sulphur  is  pressed  to  free  it  frl 
the  hquor,  dried,  and  melted  by  super-heated  steam.  ^ 
i.t^T't       '^^.'''^"f'ry  of  this  process  is  rather  elaborate,  the  practical  workin- 
la  said  to  be  very  simple  and  inexpensive.  ° 

The  cry.stals  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  easUy  distinguished  by  their  pro- 
perty ot  efflorescing  in  dry  aii-  (p.  41),  and  by  their  alkaline  taste,  which 
IS  much  milder  than  that  of  carbonate  of  potash,  tliis  being,  moreover  a 
deliquescent  salt.  The  crystals  are  very  soluble  in  water,  requiring  oAly 
J  parts  of  cold  and  less  than  their  own  weight  of  boUing  water  ■  the 
solution  IS  strongly  alkaline  to  test  papers. 

The  substance  commonly  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  carbonate 
ot  soda,  is  really  the  bicarbonate  (Na,O.CO,.H,O.CO,  or  NaHCO  ),  and 
IS  prepared  by  saturatmg  the  carbonate  of  soda  with  carbonic  acid  gas 
It  IS  readily  distinguished  from  the  carbonate,  as  it  is  but  slightly  alkaline 
and  is  very  much  less  easily  dissolved  by  water. 

Soda  lye  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hard  soap,  is  a  solution  of 
hydrate  of  soda  (Na^.H^O  or  MO),  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
carbonate  of  soda  mth  hydrate  of  lime  (slaked  lime,  CaO.H  0)  when 
Me  water  of  this  latter  compound  is  exchanged  for  the  carbonic  acid 
01  rue  carbonate. 

nrn^lVf ^''^  ^^"^f^^,  «f  ^"""^^  of  commerce  is  generaUy  obtained  in  the 
obSlf  K  ^"^«t'^™g  «ai;bonate  of  soda,  just  described ;  the  solution 
ration  «  ^/ ^lack  ash  with  Avater  is  concentrated  by  evapo- 

sodium  3  ;.!  VI  ""^''^  '^^^  "  compound  of  sulpliide  of 

-W  masfnf  b  ^''''f'!'  h«  sulphides,  and  evaporated  down  until  a 
lused  mass  of  hydrate  of  soda  is  left,  which  is  poured  out  into  iron  moulds.* 

a  coltmn  of'cft  alhM  i"^,,^;^  f'f  '^""^^"'J^    to  trickle  throi.gli 

and  converted  iKo  H  mn^^^^^,^^  ^T'T"  ^l-e  «v,Iphido  of  sodium  (Na„S)  is  oxidised 

ii-on  is  de,,08i CI     The  1  •  ''yi'"«l'  r''"te  o'  «p,la  (Na^O,),  whU.st  the  sulpldde  cl- 

ing sulpl,  iu-s  a  ml  com.,    r.tVll  '^'"l'"'  ''"'f  to  oxi.li.se  .my  lernain- 

of  sodium  arl\renosiri  in^^^^^^^^^  ^  evaporation,  when  carbonate  of  .soda  and  lernicyanide 
of  Hoda,  ami  is  evZ    k    ?mt  "V  r^r"  '■'l""'',«.'=I'--^'"t'-d  Hon.  these  contains  the  hydrate 
,        ih  e\,i[)oiatc(l  tiu  It  solidifies  on  cooliiiT 
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KrvoUte  (SNaF-AlFJ  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  source  of  the  sodium 
for  hydrate  of  soda,  4ich  may  be  obtained  by  decomposmg  it  with 

hydrate  of  lime.  •   -i   -4.    •    ^.t,  • 

183  Sodhm -Toiash  and  soda  exhibit  so  much  similarity  m  their 
p.;iLt1;Swe  cannot  be  su^^^^^^^ 

pointed  of  sodium,  which  can  be  obtained  by  processes 

naturaUy  led  Davy  to  t^^^^^^^^  potassium,  to  which  it  will 

S  «W  sol^m  p^^^^^^^^^^  similarity  in  properties  (p.  11). 

Sodfum  howeveris  readHy  distinguished  from  potassium  by  its  bimnng 
S  a 'yeUow  flame,  which  serves  even  to  characterise  it  when  m 


eno.gli  spirit  on^^^^^^^^^ 

burnmg.    It  a  little  piece  oi  ,.„,T,r,+P  rlistaTice  will  be  tineed  yellow.  The 

the  flames  in  the  room,  f  ^^^^^^^  ^,ttf  sodi^^^^    this  lolouv,  as  in  the 

Td  2  gi  of  charcoal,  aU  carefully  dried,  and  very  finely  powdeied. 

Thl  preparation  of  sodium,  by  distHling  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda 

oxide  and  the  sodium  passes  over  in  the  form  of  vapour. 

Na^O.CO,  +  C,  =  Na^  +  3C0 . 
The  chalk  is  employed  to  prevent  the  fusion  of  the  mixture. 
184.  Borax,  Uiorate  of  soda  (NaP.2B,03).-A  very^^^^^^^ 

Llution  of  soda,  wHch  converts  the  greasy  matter  mto  ^  ^^^l^^  lTsoi. 
it     The  borax  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  a  quantity  of  carbonate  oi 
is  added  to  separate  some  hme  which  the  borax  nsuaUy  contains  and 
Xffite^k^  off  the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  ^ff^^^;]^^  t 
crystallising  point  and  aUowed  to  cool,  m  order  that  it  maj  depos 

^^It  ~  that  the  greater  part  of  the  borax  -ph.y^^^^^^^ 

arts  is  manufactured  in  this  country  by  heating  carbonate  of  soda  ^ 
hoicic  acid,  when  the  latter  exi^els  the  carbonic 

the  soda.*    The  mass  is  then  dissolved  m  water,  and       ^'^^  ^^.^^^ 

ZS^ZS^^i^^  ^^-^ 
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Used,  an  operation  vipon  wliich  uiucli  care  is  bestowed,  since  the  product 
does  not  meet  with  a  ready  sale  unless  in  large  crystals. 

The  solution  of  borax,  having  been  evaporated  to  the  requisite  decree  of 
concentration,  is  allowed  to  crystallise  in  covered  wooden  boxes,  which 
are  lined  with  lead  and  enclosed  in  an  outer  case  of  wood,  the  space 
between  the  sides  of  the  case  and  the  box  being  stuffed  with  some  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  so  that  the  solution  of  borax  may  cool  very  slowly,  and 
large  crystals  may  be  deposited.  In  about  thirty  hours  the  crystallisation 
is  completed,  when  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  last 
portion  being  carefully  soaked  up  with  sponges,  so  that  no  small  crystals 
may  be  afterwards  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  large  ones  ;  the  case 
IS  then  again  covered  up,  so  that  the  crystals  may  cool  slowly  without 
cracking. 

Borax  is  chemically  known  as  hihorate  of  soda,  and  is  represented,  in 
the  dry  state,  by  the  formula  NaaO.SB.Og.  The  ordinary  prismatic  crys- 
tals, however,  contain  ten  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation,  and  are 
therefore,  represented  by  the  formula  NagO.  262(33.  lOAq.  They  soon 
etfloresce  and  become  opaque  when  exposed  to  air,  and  may  readily  be 
(listmguished  by  their  alkaline  taste  and  action  upon  test-papers,  and 
especially  by  their  behaviour  when  heated,  for  they  fuse  easily  and  mtu- 
mesce  most  violently,  sweUing  up  to  a  white  spongy  mass  of  many  times 
their  origmal  bulk ;  this  mass  afterwards  fuses  down  to  a  clear  liquid 
which  forms  a  transparent  glassy  mass  on  cooling  {vitrified  borax),  and 
smce  this  glass  is  capable  of  dissolving  many  metaUic  oxides  with  great 
readmess  (borax  being,  by  constitution,  an  acid  salt,  and  therefore  ready 
to  combine  with  more  base),  it  is  much  used  in  the  metaUurgic  arts. 
Large  quantities  of  borax  are  also  employed  in  glazing  stoneware. 

185.  Silicate  of  soda.— A  combination  of  soda  with  sihcic  acid  has 
long  been  used,  under  the  name  of  soluble  glass,  for  imparting  a  fire-proof 
character  to  wood  and  other  materials,  and,  more  recently,  for  producing 
artihcial  stone  for  biulding  purposes,  and  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  permanent 
nesco-pamting  (stereochromy),  the  results  of  which  are  intended  to  with- 
stand exposure  to  the  weather. 

Soluble  glass  is  usually  prepared  by  fusing  15  parts  of  sand  with  8  parts 
01  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of  charcoal.  The  siUcic  acid,  combining 
witti  the  soda,  disengages  the  carbonic  acid,  the  expulsion  of  which  is 
laciiitated  by  the  presence  of  charcoal,  which  converts  it  into  carbonic 
oxiae.  ihe  mass  thus  formed  is  scarcely  affected  by  cold  water,  but  dis- 
solves when  boiled  with  water,  yielding  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid 
aolnHl''""^!  substance  for  rendering  wood  fire-proof,  a  rather  weak 
solu  on  IS  first  apphed  to  the  wood,  and  over  this  a  coating  of  lime-wash 
t  on  is''trpr  r glass  (in  a  more  concentrated  solu- 
3  bv  th/^^  r  V-  r  P^eP^red  is,  of  course,  charred,  as 

amiini.shed      ^^P^^'^*'"^  its  inflammability  is  remarkably 

premreTbvT5''*r.'^  i^^n-^ome'.  artificicd  stone,  the  soluble  glass  is 
o  aodo  \n  r  °  "/"t«'/"^der  pressure,  with  a  strong  solution  of  hydrate 
-  nst  t^itin  '  *r^T*."'  '^"^^  ^00°  F.,  when  the  silicic  acid 

'lividecl  trf.,  combination  with  the  soda.  Finely 

^nd  ex  ,1^  r  "^^''^T'^         tlii«  «ol^^tion,  pressed  into  moulds,  dried 
-■menfS?!.?  'f'  temperature,  when  the  silicate  of  soda  fuses  and 

nients  the  grams  of  sand  together  into  a  mass  of  artificial  sandstone,  to 
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which  any  requii-ed  colour  may  be  imparted  by  mixing  metallic  oxides 

with  the  sand  before  it  is  moulded.  M„tp  (n  246^  in 

Silicate  of  soda  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  d^m,  suhstdate  (p.  24b)  m 

m  water.  n  H  0  P  0  24Aq.)  is  obtained  by  neutrdismg, 

posin„  uone  a  ^vK^,,e  rhombic  prisms  which  efaoresce  m  air. 

phate  IS  deposited  m  obhquerttom^^^^^^^  particularly 

of  potash. 

SALTS  OF  AMMONIA. 
186  The  great  chemical  resemblance  between  some  of  the  salts  of  am- 

SSg  by  equSis  the  chemical  changes  in  which  the  sal  s  of  ammoma 
tT.  -?.r7  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  place  these  salts  on  a  dilierent 
footinrf  0^  hotr  of  potash  and  soda,  until  either  the  metal  i  se  f  or 
ite  ^ide%H  )  0,  which  is  at  present  equally  hypothetical,  shaU  be 
If^nS  TlS  has  become  the  more  necessary  since  modern  chemistry 
fa?Wht  to  ligh  ceTaln  organic  bases  which  exhibit  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to  potash  and  soda  than  that  evinced  by  ammonia  rende^ngit 
necessary  to  extend  to  these  also  the  hypothesis  of  existence  of  com^ 
prSals,  and  thus  to  -umber,  chemical  pag^^^^^^^ 
large  class  of  substances  of  the  existence  of  which  there  is  no 

^iuch  encouragement  has  been  afforded  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  ^^^^ 

oxide  of  ammoidum  (NH,),0,      «]e  «^'^<^'^™^^''^^^.!,  *  ^ 
which  are  formed  when  ammonia  (NH.,)  combuies  ^"^b  ^^^.^f^^^y'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
such  as  carbonic  (CO,)  and  sulphuric  (SO  ),  do  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
blance  to  the  salts  of  potash  and  soda  until  water  is  ^^^ed,  the  elem 
of  which  are  requh-ed  to  convert  (^H  J.^  into  (NH,),0.    ihus  ^y  ^ 
action  of  dry  ammonia  gas  upon  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  a  ^ompou 
called  srdpkllo  anvmonil  is  formed,  having  the  composi  ion  (^^^^^ 
This  substance  dissolves  in  water  and  crystallises     .  °f '^^^^ 
solution  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  ,^-^Smn  lit 
tates  the  true  sulphates,  nor  ^l^^'^^''^';°\y'^^^^^^^^  it 
the  true  salts  of  ammonia.    By  ong  ^o^»^g.7f^,^'^^^5^So  (or^ul- 
becomes  converted  iuto  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  ^^^Tl^-^^'^-.^^^;,  A,  ,vith 
p  Xof  oxide  of  ammonium  (NI-Q.O.SO^  which 

both  the  above  tests.  The  anhydrous  phosphoric,  '^^'^^•^^"l^'f  ^^^^^^^^^^  not 
acids  also  combine  with  dry  ammonia  to  lorm  ammonidcs,  ^^hlcll 
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l  espond  to  the  ordinary  tests  for  the  corresponding  salts  of  ammonia  until 
after  wa,ter  has  been  assimilated.  The  true  salts  of  ammonia  are  pro- 
duced either  by  the  combination  of  a  hydrated  acid  witli  ammonia,  or  by 
double  decomposition. 

187.  Sulphate  of  avimonia  (2]SrPl3.H,O.S03,  or  (NHJ.SOJ  is  largely 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  ammonia-alum,  and  of  artificial  manures, 
for  which  purposes  it  is  generally  obtained  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor 

the  gas-works  by  neutralising  with  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating. 
The  rough  crystals  are  gently  heated  to  expel  tarry  substances,  and 
purified  by  recrystaUisation.  The  crystals  have  the  same  shape  as  those 
ot  sidphate  of  potash,  and  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  to 
iibout  500°  F.  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed,  yielding  vapour  of 
sulphite  of  ammonia  (2N-H3.H.,O.SO.,),  water,  ammonia,  nitrogen,  and 
sulphurous  acid.  If  muslin  be  dipped  into  a  solution  of  subshate  of 
ammonia  m  ten_  parts  of  water,  and  dried,  it  wUl  no  longer  burn  with 
tiame  when  ignited.  The  mineral  mascagnine  consists  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  This  salt  is  occasionally  found  in  needle-like  crystals  upon  the 
windows  of  rooms  in  which  coal-gas  is  burnt.  The  Usulphate  of  ammonia 
coatams  NH3.H3O.SO3,  or  NH.HSO,. 

188.  Sesquicarhonate  ofammo7iia{i^'Ey'm.f).^CO.,,  or  2(NHJ,0.3CO  ) 
13  the  common  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  the  shops,"  also  c&ll&^i' smelling 
■-alts  or  Preston  salts,  largely  used  in  medicine,  and  by  bakers  and  confec- 
tioners, for  imparting  lightness  or  porosity  to  cakes,  &c.  It  is  com- 
monly prepared  by  mixing  sal-ammoniac  (hydrochlorate  of  ammonia) 
^vith  twice  its  weight  of  chalk,  and  distiUing  the  mixture  in  an  earthen 
or  u'on  retort  communicating,  through  an  iron  pipe,  with  a  leaden  chamber 
or  receiver,  m  which  the  sesquicarhonate  of  ammonia  coUects  as  a  trans- 
parent fibrous  mass,  which  is  extracted  by  talcing  the  receiver  to  pieces 
and  purified  by  resublimiug  it  at  about  130°  F.,  in  iron  vessels  sur- 
niounted  by  leaden  domes.  The  action  of  carbonate  of  lime  upon  hydro- 
/oSS'^^tt''^''^^?'''''  expected  to  fui-nish  the  neutral  carbonate 
(^xNH3  H^O.CO,),  or  (NHJ,CO^,  but  this  salt  (even if  produced)  is  decom- 
I'osed  by  the  heat  employed  in  the  process,  with  loss  of  ammonia  and 
\\  ater,  and  formation  of  sesquicarhonate  of  ammonia — 

6(NH,.HC1)  +  3(CaO.COJ  = 
4NH,2H,0.3CO,  +  2NH3  +  H,0  +  3CaCl,. 
When  a  mass  of  freshly  prepared  sesquicarhonate  of  ammonia  is 
e  xposed  to  air,  it  evolves  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  gradually 
'  -averted  into  an  opaque  crumbly  mass  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia— 

4NH,2H,0.3CO,  =  2NH3  +  CO,  +  2(NH,I-I,0.C0,). 
rarW?!f  decomposition  more  rapidly ;  if  the  powdered  sesqui- 

nZ^^^^^^  r'^'^^  ^''^^  ^  ^^^^^  bicarbonate  of 

hZf  V  '  ^'''}  ^^''^  ^^^^^^on  contains  the  elements  of  neutral  car- 
rthl\:  '"^  (2NH,H,0.C0,),  but  this  salt  has  not  been  obJaild 

veiX  of  cofd  ^  he  sesquicarhonate  dissolves  in  about  three  times  its 
rooltl°  deni-r  r  decomposes  it,  and  the  solution,  on 

(NH  HOrof  f'T  P"-™'^  !^  «^y«t^l«  of  hicarhonata  of  arnnwnia 
been  wiSn^^        1    f ,  "'^'^  This  salt  has 

orirn  i^i.''^''''?"'^^^^"  ^^"""^•'^y'  f°™"ig  crystalline  masses  in  a  bed 
^'lEn  r  f  \  western  coast  of  Patagonia.  Sal  volatile  is  an  alcoholic 
'"on  ot  carbonate  ol  ammonia  obtained  by  distilling  sal-ammoniac 
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with  carbonate  of  potash  and  rectifled  spint  of  wine,  or  by  treating  the 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  with       sP™;^  ^        solution  of  am- 

(NH.C1),  io.calM -^^^^^^^^^^^ 

sSmtag  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  common  sal^- 
3NH,.H.0.S0.  +  2NaCl  ^-  2(NH,.HC1)  +  Na.O.SO,. 

-  1  +l,of      a  vprv  toucfli  translucent  fibrous  mass, 

water,  and  little  more  t^an  its  own  J-g^^^f  .opposed  of 

solution  cools,  It  deposits  beautifnllern  U^^^^^^^       sal-ammoniac  in  water 
minute  cubes  and  octahedra.    The  hquetactwn  oi 

lowers  the  temperature  very  considerably  ™JfX'f Tal-ammoni^ 
useful  in  freezing  mixtures.  A  mixture  of  e^^^;^^^^^^^^  temperature 
and  nitre,  dissolved  in  i  s  own  ^-f^  /Jj/^t^^^^^^^^^^^  takes 

white  crust  upon  a  cold  surface ;  but  it  2^^,^^^^^^^^  and 
loss,  a  portion  being  decomposed  into  hydiochloiic  acid,  nycu  , 

nitrogen.  •  1,+  ^-f  i  ^^1  ^  nf  tbe  vanour  of  sal-ammoniac  is 

The  specific  gravity  (weight  of  1  vol>f  f^,^"-^^^     ^^^l^.^le,  would 
13-3  times  that  of  hydrogen  so  that  ^3  ^  "^"^^^plained  by  sup- 

appear  to  occupy  4  vols,  instead  of  2.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ammonia 
posing  a  temporary  dissocAahon  of  the  ^y^™'^^^^^      ob<?erved  specific 
^hen  the  salt  is  converted  into  1^^'''^^'^'''^^ 
gravity  is  really  that  of  a  mixture  of  equal  ^^l^l^f^f^;/ .J^'^^^port  of  this 
gases.    Some  experimental  evidence  has  been  obtained     «;iPP«";  .^  ^^y. 
?Lw,  for  it  has  been  found  that  free  ammonia  and  ^^^^^^^^eXrh^^^ 
be  separated  by  diffusion  from  the  vapour  obtained  on       Jmg  ny 
cUorTte  of  ammonia.    Moreover,  the  heat  which  ^«  ^  f^^^^^^^  is 
«6sor&ed  in  vaporising  the  sal-ammoniac  is  '^I'^o^.^^^^^f^^^^^^ 
produced  by  the  combination  of  the  hydrochlonc  ^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^  con. 
this  salt  is  heated  with  metalhc  oxides,  its      f  ^.-^^^^^^^^  so  tha^ 

verts  the  oxide  into  a  cMoride  which  is  either  fusible  or  volatUe  J 
Tl-ammoniac  is  often  employed  for  cleansing  ^^^^  ^f^^l^  Xh  ar^ 

•  „cW  +n  qnlderinc'  them.     Even  those  metallic  oxides  a\uic 
Ts^^^te'^f  W  iSoperties,  snch  as  antimonic  and  *mnc  »c^^^^^^^ 
convertible  into  chlorides  by  the  action  of  sal-ammoniac  at  ni, 

perature. 
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Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  found  in  volcanic  districts,  and  is  present 
in  very  small  quantity  in  sea-water. 

190.  Hijdrosulphate  of  ammonia  (2NH,.Ii,,S),  ov  sulphide  of  ammonium 
(]SrH,)„S,  has  been  obtained  in  colourless  crystals  by  mixing  hydrosuliDhuric 
acid  gas  with  twice  its  volume  of  ammonia  gas  in  a  vessel  cooled  by  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  It  is  a  very  unstable  compound,  decomposing  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  into  free  ammonia  and  U-liydrosulpfude 
of  ammonia,  NK^.JIS,  which  may  be  obtained  in  very  volatile  colour- 
less needles  by  passing  equal  volumes  of  its  constituent  gases  into  a  vessel 
cooled  in  ice.  When  a  solution  of  ammonia  is  saturated  with  hydrosul- 
phiu-ic  acid  gas,  the  ammonia  is  found  to  have  combined  with  two 
molecules,  forming  a  solution  of  the  bi-hydrosiUphate  or  ht/drosulphate  ot 
ammonium  (NH.HS).  The  solution  is  colourless  when  freshly  prepared 
but  It  soon  becomes  yellow  in  contact  with  the  air,  from  the  formation 
of  the  bisulphide  of  ammonium  (NHJ^S^),  hyposulphite  of  ammonia  beinc. 
formed  at  the  same  time —  ° 

4(i^H,HS)  +  0,  =  (lirH,),S,  +  (raj,S,03  +  2H,0  . 

EventuaUy,  the  solution  deposits  sulphur  and  becomes  coloui-less,  hypo- 
sulphite, sulphite,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  being  formed.  When  the 
freshly  prepared  colourless  solution  of  the  bi-hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  is 
nuxed  with  an  acid,  the  solution  remains  clear,  hydi-osulphimc  acid  beine 
evolved  with  effervescence;  JSTH^.H^S  +  HCl  =  ]SrH3.HCl  -)-  H  S 
but  if  the  solution  be  yeUow,  a  milky  precipitate  of  sulphur  is  produced' 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  bisulphide  of  ammonium  

(I^HJ,S,  +  2HC1  =  2NH,C1  +  H,S  +  S. 

The  fresh  solution  gives  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  lead  when 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  it,  but  after  it  has  been  kept  till  it 
IS  01  a  dark  yellow  or  red  colour,  it  gives  a  red  precipitate  of  the  per- 
sulphide  of  lead  Solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  prepared  by 
mixmg  the  bi-hydrosulphate  with  an  equal  volume  of  solution  of  ammonia 
18  largely  employed  in  analytical  chemistry.  The  solution  has  a  verv 
aiaagreeable  odour. 

of  obtained  in  deliquescent  yellow  crystals,  when  a  mixture 

It         T  f '  ""'^^  °f  ""^P^"^  i«  P^««ed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tu  e 

LVtilS  '^'f  <=°°«tit}^ent  Boyle's  fuming  liquor,  a  fetfd  yellow  Hon  d  obtained  bv 
somrt  mf,'f ''">T-'°         ^^P^"''  The  bisulphide  of  ammonhmi  is 

K  Xh  dr:^'l'°  "^-^^'-^^^  %T  ^^^^  liq^i-i-    By  dissolving  sulphur  in 

has  been  c^lntS     ^  ^  heptasulphide  of  ammonium  {En^)J^ 

the^rrfof"?  =Tl^'^^*'^'^'^  ^^-^^^^^^^  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  (NHj  S  plavs 
sulpCafi^f,  ^"Iphur-base  towards  the  sulphides  of  arsenic,  antimony,  t^I^, 

an|f^rSp?r^^  of  the  higher  sulphides  of 

^^eJ;22roT™  (NHa.HBr),  or«  o/ (NH^Br),  and 

'lotogranhv  "ri,l  u  A  ,=>  P'  '^"^^''^^'^  °f  nmvionium  (NH.I),  are  uspful  in 
;>  ''ecfmf/ellofoTblwn  frl^^^^^^^     "''''f''''  '^^-l'  i™y  HaVle 

"-Clark.  'Boths:it^arrext^mei?:oXfn  w^^^^^^^  ^^°P*  - 

'V'm^ tJe ''n"neri£  llSXZ''^^^l comparatively  rare  metal,  obtained  chieny 
'''•"ina  with  IhioHd  Tor  r,.fn»       ''  '     ^      °'  lithia-mica,  containing  silicate  of 
lithia,  a  ,ri?inn    on'r;'  "'J'^  '  «  Wl,  silicate  of 

.  a,„l  alnmma,  and  triphaw  or  spodmnr.nr,  (^^.Vo,,  ashrs)  [vhU-h  has  i, 
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Ti.      ™„  /f^^m  1  'fl.,  n  <itmie)  was  bestowed  in  the  belief  tliiit  it 
similar  composition.  Its  name  (from  X.e.s  «  '^^"'A'^jf^es^^  ha,s  detected  it  in 

existed  only  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  but   ecent  invesii{,ouu 
minute  proportion  in  the  ashes  of  tob^^^^^  ^^^^^  ,     ,  ^,1. 

.aS5?S?er^i:^:S£^5^ 

IX'l^,^^'^^-  ^'tp^ose.  water'rapidly  at  the  ordinary 

temperature,  but  does  not  ™fl^'"f,,^P°;,ljS„s  rtatimim  when  heated  upon  it,  and  also 
The  alkali  lithia  (L.p)  powerfully^onock  1^^  (3L,0.P,0,) 

'Xb1nat?of  Si?occasLally  employed  medicinally. 

B,i:bi.:™  (Eb'  =  B5  parts  by  weigM^^^^^^^ 
.v-ere  discovered  so  lately  as  n  Bu^^^^^^  .^^^^  ^2  or  3 

of  a  certain  spring  water  which  «°^tXtIe  escaped  observation  if  the  analysis  had 
grs.  in  a  ton)  that  they  ^""l^  certamly  have  s^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^ 

been  conducted  m  the  ordinary  way  ,  /    J^f^'^Jf  ^e.eafter,  was  th^  result  of  the 

be  misplaced  in  a  chemical  work. 

1  q9  ^nPrtrum  analysis.— It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  compounds 

oi\'lf£il  T^^,i^^  nthium  impart,  -l-^^f  ^^^f f^t "o'r  t 
red  colours  to  the  blowpipe  flame  or  aix-gas  flame  see  p.  103),  or,  m 
otLr  words  that  the  highly  heated  vapours  of  the  metals  evolve  lummous 
mvs  oTtlte  ptrtic^olar^olours.  When  the  quantity  of  the  metalis 
eXmelv  minute  and  its  peciiliar  luminous  rays  proportionally  scanty, 
Sur  mS^^ery  easu/escape  notice, 

nrP  -nresent  in  the  flame  at  the  same  time.    But  if  the  ligM  emanatmg 
?  m'  t?  flame^e  coUected  by  a  lens  (at  A,  fig.  237),  and^  tran-^^^^^ 
i       1         •      „-p  fli-nf  o-lnB«  nr  through  a  hollow  prism  nlled  witn 
through  a  prism  of  flmt  glass,  or  (B), 


Fig.  237.— Spectroscope. 


the  rays  of  one  colour 
be  refracted   in   a  definite 
direction,  so  that  the  sjJ^c- 
trum,  or  image  of  the  flame, 
when  thrown  upon  a  screen, 
instead  of  exhibiting  colours  : 
uniformly   distributed   hke  i 
the  flame  itseK,  will  show 
stripes  or  bands  of  the  vari- 
ous coloured  rays  existing  in 
the  flame.    Thus,  when  va- 
pour of  sodium  is  present  in 
the  flame,  the  whole  of  thei 


yellow  Hght  emitted  by  it  wiU  be  coUected  in         f  ^"'"^ttrtest  S 
fellow  st^'ipe  of  great  intensity,  and  so  extremely  ^^^^^f^^l^^l^^f^^^^^ 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  a  flame  which  does  not  exhibit  thi^^o^^" 
Ivne     The  heated  vapour  of  Hthium  emits  a  mixture  of  red  .^i*  ^ 
yd  mv  rays,  and  accordingly,  the  spectrum  of  a  flame  ^^^^^  SiU  band 

rSl3  vilt  bair   Imtead  of  ttawing  the  s,«ctn,„,  upon  a  ."oe.,  v 
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is  generally  passed  through  a  telescope  (C)  to  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
and  the  spectroscope  so  constructed  has  now  taken  its  jilaco  among  the 
apparatus  indispensable  to  the  analytical  chemist.  The  prism  B  may  be 
slowly  moved  round  by  a  handle  attached  to  a  stage  on  which  it  rests, 
in  order  that  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  may  be  successively 
brought  into  sight.  By  comparing  the  spectra  of  the  flames  containing 
vapours  of  the  metals  with  a  picture  or  map  of  the  solar  spectrum  (fig. 
238),  the  exact  position  of  the  various  coloured  bands  may  be  noted,  and 
thus,  if  several  metals  are  j^resent  in  the  same  flame,  they  may  still  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  colours  and  positions  of  their  bands.  Thus,  if  a  mixture 
of  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  be  taken  upon  a  loop 
of  platinum  wire  and  held  in  the  flame,  the  dull  red  line  of  potassium 
(K,  fig.  238)  is  seen  close  to  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  at  some  distance 
:  fi'om  it  the  bright  red  band  (L)  of  litliium  ;  at  about  the  same  distance 
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Spectrum  furnished  by  solar  light  decomposed  by  a  prism. 
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Coloured  bands  in  the  spectrum. 


Fig.  238. 

from  this,  the  pale  yellow  lithium  line  ;  and  close  to  this,  the  bright  yel- 
low band  of  sodium  (Na) ;  whilst  near  to  the  otlier  end  of  the  spectrum 
is  the  feeble  violet  band  of  potassium  {Ic).  The  chlorides  of  the  metals 
are  most  suitable  for  this  experiment,  on  account  of  their  easy  conversion 
into  vapour. 

When  examining,  with  the  spectroscope,  the  alkaline  chlorides  extracted  from  the 
apnng  water  above  alluded  to,  Bunsen  and  Kirchhofif  observed  two  red  and  two  blue 
bands  m  the  spectrum,  which  they  could  not  ascribe  to  any  known  substance,  and 
wnich  they  ultimately  traced  to  the  two  new  metals,  rubidium  (ruhidus,  dark-red) 
ana  cfesium  {ccn.nu.i,  sky-blue). 

Rubidium  has  since  been  found  in  small  quantity  in  other  mineral  waters,  in 
lepmolite  and  m  the  ashes  of  many  plants.  This  metal  is  closely  related  in  pro- 
ipt«iu  T>otassuim  but  is  more  easily  fusible  and  convertible  into  vaiiour,  and 
nciuaiiy  surpasses  that  metal  in  its  attraction  for  oxygen,  rubidium  taking  fire 
iL  il-T''"  "T-.   ^*  ^™™«  °"  ^^■^e''  witli  exactly  the  same  ilame  as  potassium, 

nw'  -Iwu''^'*  ''^    powerful  alkali,  like  potash,  and  its  salts  are  isomor- 

imous  with  those  of  potash.  TIh;  double  chloride  of  ])lntinum  and  potassium,  how- 
whToi  •  r     «ol"l>lf"  in  boiling  water  ns  the  corresijonding  salt  of  rubidium, 

vniui  IS  taken  advantage  of  in  separating  these  two  allied  metals. 

v^Ksmm  appears  to  be  even  more  highly  electropositive  than  rulndium,  forming  a 

s 
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strong  alkali,  cmsia  {Csjd\  with  oxygen,  and  salts  which  are  isomorphous  with  those 
of  potassium.  Carbonate  of  cmsia,  however,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  does  not 
dissolve  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  rubidia.  Moreover,  the  bitartrate  of  caesia  is 
nine  times  as  soluble  in  water  as  the  bitartrate  of  rubidia.  ,  .  ™, 

CsBsium  has  been  found  in  lepidolite  ;  and  the  rare  mineral  vollux  found  in  Elba, 
and  resembling  feldspar  in  composition,  is  said  to  contain  a  veiy  large  quantity  of 
this  metal. 

193.  General  revieio  of  the  group  of  alkali-metals. — Cesium,  ruhidium, 
potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium,  constitute  a  group  of  elements  conspicuous 
for  their  highly  electropositive  character,  the  powerfully  alkaline  nature  of 
their  oxides,  and  the  general  solubility  of  their  salts.  Their  chemical 
characters  and  functions  are  directly  opposite  to  those  of  the  electronegative 
group  containing  fluorine,  chlorrue,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and,  like  those 
elements,  they  exhibit  a  gradation  of  properties.  Thus,  caBsium  appears  to 
be  the  most  highly  electropositive  member,  rubidiimi  the  next,  then 
potassium  and  sodium,  whilst  lithium  is  the  least  electropositive  ;  and  just 
as  iodine,  the  least  electronegative  of  the  halogens,  possesses  the  highest 
atomic  number,  so  caesium,  the  least  electronegative  (or  most  electro- 
positive) of  the  alkali-metals,  has  a  higher  atomic  weight  than  any  other 
member  of  this  group,  their  atomic  weights  being  represented  by  the 
numbers,  csesium,  133;  rubidium,  85-3;  potassium,  39;  sodium,  23; 
lithium,  7.  As  in  the  case  of  the  halogens,  also,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  atomic  weights  of  this  group  differ  from  their  equivalent 
weights,  so  that  they  are  all  univalent  elements.  Just  as  chlorine  is 
accepted  as  the  representative  of  chlorous  radicals,  so  potassium  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  type  of  hasylous  radicals,  the  term  radical  being 
applied  to  all  substances,  whether  elementary  or  compound,  which  are 
capable  of  being  transferred,  like  chlorine  or  potassium,  from  one  com- 
pound to  another  without  suffering  decomposition. 

Some  of  the  physical  properties  of  these  elements  exhibit  a  gradation  in 
the  same  order  as  their  atomic  weights ;  thus  rubidium  fuses  at  101°  F., 
potassium  at  144°'5,  sodium  at  207°-7,  and  Hthium  at  356°,  so  that,  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  rubidium  is  the  softest,  and  lithiimi  the  hardest  of 
these  metals. 

In  some  of  their  salts  a  similar  gradational  relation  is  observed ;  tlie 
carbonates,  for  example,  of  csesia,  rubidia,  and  potassa,  are  highly  deli- 
quescent, absorbing  water  greedily  from  the  air,  whUst  carbonate  of  soda 
is  not  deliquescent,  and  carbonate  of  Htliia  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
The  difficult  solubility  of  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lithia  consti- 
tutes the  connecting  link  between  this  and  the  succeeding  group  of  metals, 
the  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  which  are  insoluble  in  water. 


BAEIUM. 
Ba"  =  137  parts  by  weight. 

194.  Barium,  so  named  from  the  great  weight  of  its  compounds  (^apvs, 
heavy)  is  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  north  of  England,  in  two 
minerals  known  as  Witherite  (carbonate  of  baryta,  BaO.CO.,,)  and  heavy 
spar  (sulphate  of  baryta,  BaO.SOg).  Witherite  is  found  in  large  masses 
in  the  lead  mines  at  Alston  Moor,  and  at  Anglesark  in  Lancashire.  It  is 
said  to  be  used  for  poisoning  rats,  and  was  originally  mistaken,  on  account 
of  its  great  weight,  for  an  ore  of  lead. 

The  metal  itself  is  obtained  by  decomposing  fused  chloride  of  barium 
by  the  galvanic  current.    It  is  a  pale  yellow,  fusible,  malleable  metal  oi 
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sp.  gr.  about  4,  which  is  easily  oxidised  by  air,  and  rapidly  decoraposes 
water  at  common  temperatures. 

Such  compounds  of  baryta  as  are  used  in  the  arts  are  chiefly  prepared 
from  heavy  spar  or  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  insolu- 
bility in  water  and  acids.  In  order  to  prepare  other  compounds  of  baryta 
from  this  refractory  mineral,  it  is  ground  to  powder  and  strongly  heated 
in  contact  with  charcoal  or  some  other  carbonaceous  substance,  which 
removes  the  oxygen  from  the  mineral  in  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide,  and 
converts  it  into  sulphide  of  harium ;  BaO.SOj  +  =  4C0  +  BaS. 
This  latter  compound,  being  soluble  ia  water,  can  be  readily  converted 
into  other  barytic  compounds. 

The  artificial  sulphate  of  hanjta  which  is  used  by  painters,  instead  of 
white  lead,  under  the  name  of  permanent  wMte,  and  is  employed  for 
glazing  cards,  is  prepared  by  mixing  the  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  sulphate  of  baryta  separates  as  a 
■white  precipitate,  which  is  collected,  washed,  and  dried— 

BaS  +  H^O.SOg  =  H,S  +  BaO.SOg . 

The  artificial  carbonate  ofhanjta,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
some  kinds  of  glass,  is  prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a 
solution  of  sulphid<3  of  barium,  when  the  carbonate  of  baryta  is  precipi- 
tated; BaS  +  H,0  +  CO,  =  H,S  BaO.CO,. 

In  preparing  compounds  of  barium  from  heavy  spar  on  the  small  scale,  it  is  better 
to  convert  the  sulphate  of  baryta  into  carbonate  of  baryta.  50  grs.  of  the  finelv 
powdered  sulphate  are  mixed  with  100  grs.  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  600  grs.  of 
powdered  nitre,  and  100  grs.  of  very  finely  powdered  charcoal.  The  mixtiire  is 
placed  m  a  heap  upon  a  brick  or  iron  plate,  and  kindled  with  a  match,  when  the 
Heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  the  charcoal  in  the  oxygen  of  th«  nitre,  fuses  the 
sulphate  of  baryta  with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  when  they  are  decomposed  into  car- 
bonate of  baryta  and  sulphate  of  soda — 

BaO.SOa  +  Na^O.CO,  =  FiijO.SO,  4-  BaO.COj  . 
The  fused  mass  is  thrown  into  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  the  sulphate  of  soda 
and  leaves  the  carbonate  of  baryta.  The  latter  may  be  allowed  to  settk,  and  washed 
several  times,  by  decantation,  with  distilled  water,  until  the  washings  no  longer 
yield  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  showing  that  the  whole  of  the  sulphate  of 
soda  has  been  washed  away,  and  pure  carbonate  of  baryta  remains. 

Nitrate  of  baryta,  BaO.JST.O,  or  Ba(NO,X,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  car- 
bonate of  baryta  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  when 
octahedral  crystals  of  the  nitrate  are  deposited.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
some  kinds  of  blasting  powder  used  by  miners.  If  nitrate  of  baryta  be 
heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  it  fuses  and  is  decomposed,  leaving  a  grey 
porous  mass  of  baryta  ;  BaO.E'Pg  =  BaO  -t-  2^0^  +  0. 

Hydrate  of  baryta  may  be  procured  by  adding  4  oz.  of  the  powdered 
nitrate  of  baryta  to  12  oz.  of  a  boiling  solution  of  hydrate  of  soda,  of 
sp.  gr.  M3  (prepared  by  dissolving  3  oz.  of  commercial  hydrate  of  soda  in 
^O.measured  ounces  of  water) ;  the  solution  becomes  turbid  from  the  sepa- 
ration of  carbonate  of  baryta  produced  from  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
nydrate ;  it  is  boiling  for  some  minutes  and  then  filtered  ;  on  partial 
cooling,  some  crystals  of  undecomposed  nitrate  of  baryta  are  deposited, 
and  if  the  clear  liquid  be  poured  off  into  another  vessel  and  stirred,  it 
deposits  abundant  crystals  of  hydrate  of  baryta,  having  the  composition 
JsaU.H/J.SAq.  ;  these  effloresce  and  become  opaque  when  exposed  to 
atr,  becoming  BaO.H,p.Aq.  ;  when  heated  to  redness,  they  become  pure 
nydrate  of  baryta,  BaO.H„0,  which  fuses  but  is  not  decomposed  when 
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further  heated.  The  hydrate  of  baryta  Z 
solution  being  strongly  alkaline,  and  absorbing  carbonic  acid  trom  ttie 

'^^^::^^"^ou^  .hicho.ygenor  air  is  passed, 
it  absorbs  the  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  binoxide  of  barium  (BaO  , 
dith  reu^^'loy^^^^^      the  preparation  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (see  p.  51 ). 
nJntiTof^^^^    which  is  the  barium  compound  most  commonly 
I? ?n  thrSoratory,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  carbonate 

:?btr^y  a'i^cfi^te^^^^^^^^^  -^\2%!g^Vm''^ 
onn^^Z  the  chloride  is  deposited  m  tabular  crystals,  3a.U^.2Aq. 

ofthe  larrscale  it  is  gen eraUy  manufactured  by  fusing  heavy  spar 
(saMiate  Xyta)  with  chloride  of  calcium  (the  residue  from  the  pre- 
paration of  ammonia,  see  p.  120),  in  a  reverberatory  furnace- 

BaO.SO  +  CaCl,  =  CaO.SO,  +  BaCl,  . 
The  mass  is  rapidly  extracted  with  hot  water,  which  leaves  the  sulphate 
S^Krundissolved,  and  the  clear  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is  de- 
canted aid  evaporated.  If  the  sulphate  of  lime  and  cMoride  of  barium 
were  allied  t^  remain  loag  together  in  contact  with  he  water,  sulphate 
of  barvta  and  chloride  of  calcium  would  be  reproduced.  _ 

CMoTate  of  baryta.  (BaO.Cl,0„  or  Ba  (CIO3  ,)  is  employed  in  the 
ma"ret  fireioris,  being  prep-^  for  that  V^^^o^f  ^X^^^^^^ 
the  artificial  carbonate  of  baryta  m  solution  of  chloric  ^^c^d  t  lorms 
beautiful  shining  tabular  crystals.  When  mixed  with  combustible  sub- 
stances such  as  Wcoal  and  sulphxir,  it  imparts  a  brilliant  green  colour 
to  the  flame  of  the  burning  mixture  (see  p.  164). 
All  the  soluble  salts  of  barium  are  very  poisonous. 

STRONTIUM. 
Sr"  =  87  '5  parts  by  weight. 
195   Strontium  is  less  abundant  than  barium,  and  occurs  in  nature  in 
simUar  forms  of  combination.    Strontianite,  the  carbonate  of  strontia 
(8i-0  CO  ),  was  first  discovered  in  the  lead  mines  of  Strontian  in  Argyie- 
shire!  and  has  since  been  found  in  small  quantity  in  some  mineral  waters 
Celestine  (so  caUed  from  the  blue  tint  of  many  specimens)  is  the  s  d^ 
phate  of  strontia  {SrO.SO,),  and  is  found  in  ^^^^^^^^  fy^*f,^f^'„^^^ 
with  the  native  sulphur  in  Sicily.    It  is  also  met  mth  in  this  coimtry, 
and  is  the  source  from  which  the  nitrate  0/ s^ro7^^^a  employed  in  treworK 
compositions  is  derived'-   The  sulphate  of  strontia  resembles  that  ot 
baryta  with  respect  to  its  insolubHity,  and  is  converted  into  the  soluble 
sulphide  of  strontium  (SrS)  by  calcination  with  carbonaceous  matter 
The  solution  of  sulphide  of  strontium  so  obtained  is  decomposed  by  mtuc 
acid,  and  the  nitrate  of  strontia  crystalHsed  from  the  solution,    ihis  sail 
forms  prismatic  crystals  which  have  the  formula  SrO.N„0,.5Aq.    it  nas 
the  property  of  imparting  a  magnificent  crimson  coloiu-  to  flames, 
hence  largely  used  for  the  preparation  of  red  theatrical  fire.    (See  p.  lo*-/ 
The  other  compounds  of  strontium  possess  too  little  practical  importance, 
and  too  nearly  resemble  those  of  barium,  to  require  particiilar  description 
here.    No  peroxide  of  strontium,  however,  has  been  obtained.  _ 

The  metal  itself  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  metallic  barium, 
which  it  much  resembles,  though  it  is  ligliter  (sp.  gr.  2-54)  and  less 
fusible.    It  burns,  when  heated  in  air,  with  a  crimson  flame. 
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CALCIUM. 

Ca"  =  40  parts  by  weight. 

196.  No  other  metal  is  so  largely  employed  in  a  state  of  combination 
as  calcium,  for  its  oxide,  lime  (CaO),  occupies  among  bases  much  the 
same  position  as  tliat  which  sulphmic  acid  holds  among  the  acids,  and  is 
used,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  most  of  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

Like  barium  and  strontium,  it  is  found,  though  far  more  abundantly 
than  these,  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  the  forms  of  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate, but  it  also  occiu-s  in  large  quantity  as  fluoride  of  calcium  (p.  181), 
aud  less  frequently  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime  (p.  223).  Calcium,' 
moreover,  is  found  in  all  animals  and  vegetables,  and  its  presence  in  their 
food,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  an  essential  condition  of  their  existence. 

Metallic  calcium  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  fused  iodide  of  cal- 
cium with  metallic  sodium.  It  has  a  light  golden-yellow  colour,  is  harder 
than  lead,  and  very  malleable ;  it  oxidises  slowly  in  air  at  tlie  ordinary 
temperature,  but  when  heated  to  redness,  it  fuses  and  burns  with  a  very 
brilliant  white  light,  being  converted  into  lime  (calx).  It  decomposes 
water  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  is  lighter  than  barium  and  stron- 
tium, its  specific  gravity  being  1-58. 

Caebonate  op  Lime  (CaO. CO,  or  CaCOg),  from  which  aU  the  manu- 
factured compounds  of  Hme  are  derived,  constitutes  the  different  varieties 
of  limestone  which  are  met  with  in  such  abundance. 

Limestones  and  chalk  are  simply  carbonate  of  lime  in  an  amorphous  or 
imcrystallised  state.  The  oolite  Hmestone,  of  which  the  Bath  and  Port- 
land building-stones  are  composed,  is  so  caUed  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
roe  of  a  fish  fwoc,  an  egg.  Marble,  in  its  different  varieties,  is  an  assem- 
blage of  mmute  crystalline  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes  varie- 
gated by  the  presence  of  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  or  of  bituminous 
matter.  This  last  constituent  gives  the  colour  to  black  marble.  Car- 
bonate of  lime  is  also  found  in  large  transparent  rhombohedral  crystals, 
which  are  knoAvn  to  mineralogists  as  calcareous  spar,  calc  spar,  or  Iceland 
^par.  When  the  crystals  have  the  form  of  a  six-sided  prism,  the  mineral 
13  termed  Arragonite.  The  attention  of  the  crystallographer  has  lono- 
been  directed  to  these  two  crystalline  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime,  on 
account  of  the  circumstance,  that  if  a  prism  of  arragonite  be  heated,  it 
breaks  up  into  a  number  of  minute  rhombohedra  of  calc  spar. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  a  chief  constituent  of  the  shells  of  fishes  and  of 
egg  shells,  so  that,  except  phosphate  of  lime,  no  mineral  compound  has 
so  large  a  share  in  the  composition  of  animal  frames.  Corals  also  con- 
sut  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime  derived  from  the  skeletons  of  innumer- 
able mmute  insects.  The  mineral  gaylussite  is  a  double  carbonate  of 
and  soda  (CaO.CO^  Na,0.C0.,.5Aq,),  and  is  scarcely  affected  by 
water  ui^ess  previously  heated,  when  water  dissolves  out  the  carbonate  of 
CaO  CO  )^^^"^'"^'^^'^^     ^  carbonate  of  baryta  and  lime  (BaO.CO,, 

hnfl?\^^f^^'~?^^^  P^'°°^^^  '^^ic^  l™e  is  obtained  from  the  car- 
orrW  T""  ^^^""'^^  ^^^^'^^'^^  *°  "^'i^i'  of  lime-burning.  In 

hown  fr       .^^I'^o^ic  acid  may  be  completely  expelled  from  the  car- 
chnnU  ^1,     ^^'        ii^cessary  that  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  fuel 
inf«r,o  I,    ''^jlowod  to  pass  over  the  limestone,  since  although  a  very 
niense  heat  is  insufficient  to  decompose  carbonate  of  lime  when  shut  up 
a  crucible,  tlie  decomposition  is  easily  effected  if  the  carbonate  be 
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heated  in  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  or  of  any  other  gas  especiaUy  if 
aqueous  vapour  be  present,  as  is  the  case  in  the  products  ot  combustion 

Acco^Sigly,  a  kiln  is  commonly  employed  of  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cone  of  brick  vork  (fig.  239),  and  into  this  the  hmestone  and  fuel  are 
Zo^iu  alternate  layers.  The  former  losing  its  carbonic  acid  before 
it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  is  raked  out  in  the  form  of  burnt 
ov  auick  lime  (CaO),  whUst  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  fresh  layer  of  lime- 
stone  thrown  in  at  the  top  of  the  kiln.    Fig.  240  represents  another  form 


Fig.  239.— Lime. 


Fig.  240.— Lime-kiln. 


of  kihi,  in  which  the  limestone  is  supported  upon  an  arch  built  with 
lar-e  lumps  of  the  stone  above  the  fire,  which  is  kept  burning  for  about 
three  days  and  nights,  until  the  whole  of  tbe  limestone  is  decomposed 

The  usual  test  of  the  quality  of  the  Kme  thus  obtained  consists  ^ 
sprinkling  it  with  water,  with  which  it  should  eagerly  combine,  evolving 
much  heat,  sweUing  greatly,  and  crumbling  to  a  light  white  powder  o 
hydrate  of  lime  {slaked  lime).  Lime  which  behaves  in  this  manner  is 
teamed  fit  lime  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  found  to  slake  feebly,  it  is  Wfo^m^ 
a  poor  lime,  and  is  known  to  contain  considerable  quantities  of  loieign 
substances,  such  as  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  &c.  Lune  is  said  to  be 
overburnf  when  it  contains  hard  cinder-hke  masses  of  silicate  ot  bme, 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  sUica,  which  is  generaUy  found  m  lime- 
stone, with  a  portion  of  the  lime,  under  the  influence  of  excessive  heat  m 

*^The  hydrate  of  lime  is  about  twice  as  soluble  in  cold  asit  isin  li^t 
water,  so  that  lime-water  shoidd  always  be  made  by  shakmg  slaked  lime 
with  cold  distiUed  water,  which  dissolves  about  l-700th  ol  its  weig^ , 
the  solution  is  aUowed  to  settle  in  a  closed  bottle,  for  it  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  rapidly  from  the  air.  Crystals  of  hydrate  of  lime  have  been  obtamea 
by  evaporating  lime-Avater  in  vacuo.  on  ti  n  A  is 

Sulphate  of  Limb  in  combination  with  water  (CaO.SOa.xiaU.Aq.; 
met  with  in  nature,  both  in  the  form  of  transparent  prisms  of  selemte, 
and  in  opaque  and  semi-opaque  masses  known  as  alabaster  and  gypsum. 
It  is  this  latter  form  which  yields  plaster  of  Paris,  for  wlien  Ideated  to 
between  300°  and  400°  F.,  it  loses  its  water,  and  if  the  mass  be  tlien 
powdered,  and  again  mixed  with  water,  the  powder  recombines  with  it 
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to  form  a  mass  of  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  the  hardness  of  which  nearly 
equals  that  of  the  origuaal  gypsum. 

In  the  preparation  of  plaster  of  Paris,  a  number  of  large  lumps  of 
gypsum  are  built  up  into  a  series  of  arches,  upon  which  the  rest  of  the 
gypsimi  is  supported ;  under  these  arches  the  fuel  is  burnt,  and  its  flame 
is  allowed  to  traverse  the  gypsum,  care  being  taken  that  the  temperature 
does  not  rise  too  high,  or  the  gypsum  is  overburnt  and  does  not  exhibit 
the  property  of  recombming  with  water.  When  the  operation  is  supposed 
to  be  completed,  the  lumps  are  carefully  sorted,  and  those  which  appear 
to  have  been  properly  calcined  are  ground  to  a  very  fine  powder.  When 
this  powder  is  mixed  with  water  to  a  cream,  and  poured  into  a  mould,  the 
minute  particles  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  (CaO.SOj)  combine  with 
2  molecules  of  water  to  reproduce  the  original  gypsum  (CaO.SOj.HjO.Aq.), 
and  this  act  of  combination  is  attended  with  a  shght  expansion  which 
forces  the  plaster  into  the  finest  lines  of  the  mould. 

Stucco  consists  of  plaster  of  Paris  (occasionally  coloured)  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  size  ;  certain  cements  used  for  building  purposes  (Keene's  and 
Keating's  cements)  are  prepared  from  burnt  gypsum,  which  has  been 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  alum  and  again  burnt ;  and  although  the  plaster 
thus  obtained  takes  much  longer  to  set  than  the  ordinary  kind,  it  is  much 
harder,  and  therefore  takes  a  good  polish. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  much  damaged  by  long  exposure  to  moist  air,  from 
which  it  regains  a  portion  of  its  water,  and  its  property  of  setting  is  so  far 
diminished. 

Precipitated  sulphate  of  lime  is  used  by  paper-makers  under  the  name 
of  pearl  hardener. 

Chloride  of  calcium  (CaCl„)  has  been  mentioned  as  the  residue  left  in 
the  preparation  of  ammonia.  The  pure  salt  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
pure  carbonate  of  lime  (white  marble)  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporat- 
ing the  solution,  when  prismatic  crystals  of  the  composition  CaC1.^.6Aq. 
are  obtained.  When  these  are  heated  they  melt,  and  at  aboxit  390°  F. 
are  converted  into  a  white  porous  mass  of  CaCl.,.2Aq.,  which  is  much 
used  for  drying  gases.  At  a  higher  temperature,  fused  chloride  of  calcium, 
feee  from  water,  is  left ;  this  is  very  useful  for  removing  water  from  some 
liquids.  A  saturated  solution  of  cliloride  of  calcium  boils  at  355°  F.,  and 
is  sometimes  usetl  as  a  convenient  bath  for  obtaining  a  temperature  above 
the  boiling  point  of  water. 

When  hydrate  of  lime  is  boiled  with  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  it  is  dissolved,  and  the  filtered  solution  deposits  prismatic  crystals 
oi  oxy chloride  of  calcium,  CaCla-SCaO.lSAq.,  which  are  decomposed  by 
pure  water. 

MAGNESIUM. 

Mg"=24-3  parts  by  weight. 

197.  Magnesium  is  found,  like  calcium,  though  less  abundantly,  in 
each  of  the  three  natural  kingdoms.  Among  minerals  containing  this 
metal,  those  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  are  certain  combinations  of 
silica  and  magnesia  (silicates  of  magnesia)  known  by  the  names  of  talc, 
steatite  or  French  chaUc,  asbestos,  and  meerschaum,  wiiich  always  contains 
"Water.  Magnesite  is  a  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Most  of  the  minerals 
containing  magnesium  have  a  remarkably  soapy  feel.    The  compounds  of 
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magnesium,  wMch  are  employed  in  medicine,  are  derived  either  from  the 
mineral  dolomUe  or  macjnesian  limestone,  which  contams  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lime,  or  from  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
Avhich  is  obtained  from  sea-water  and  from  the  waters  of  many  mmeral 

MetoUic  magnesium  has  acquired  some  importance  durmg  the  last  few 
years  as  a  source  of  light.  When  the  extremity  of  a  we  of  this  metal 
fs  heated  in  a  flame,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  dazzhng  white  hght 
becoming  converted  into  magnesia  (MgO).  If  he  burnmg  wire  be  plunged 
into  a  bottle  of  oxygen,  the  combustion  is  still  more  brilliant.  The  light 
emitted  bybm-n^^^^^^  is  capable  of  inducing  chemical  changes 

sSdlar  to  those  caused  by  sun-light,  a  circumstance  turned  to  advantage 
for  the  production  of  photographic  pictures  by  night.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  magnesium  as  an  illummatrng  agent  for  general 
purposes,  but  the  large  quantity  of  soHd  magnesia  produced  m  its  com- 
bustion forms  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  its  use.  _  The  metal  is  extracted 
jli,m  the  chloride  of  magnesium  (see  p.  H 5)  by  fusmpt  with  sodium,  using 
chloride  of  sodium  and  fluoride  of  calcium  to  promote  the  fusibihty  ot  the 


mass. 


On  asmaUscale  magnesium  maybe  prepared  by  mixing  900  grs.  of  cMoride  of 
ma^nesiurwith  150  SS^.  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  150  of  fused  cUonde  of  sodium 
Td  150™  sodium  cut  into  slices  (see  p.  115).    The  mixture  ^ 
r^lbot  earthen  crucible,  which  is  then  covered  and  agam  heated.    When  the 
aS^areaifto  hayrtW  the  fused  mass  is  stiiTed  w  th  an  iron  rod  to 

nroZteXe  union  of  the  globules  of  magnesium.  It  is  then  poured  upon 
nn  Tron  tiav  allowed  to  solidify,  broken  up,  and  the  globules  of  magnesium 
=pr.»^Tpd  fi^'m  tbrslag  they  may  be  collected  into  one  globule  by  thi-owing 
SinJo  a  melted  Sre  oT  chlorides  of  magnesium  and  sodium  and  fluoride  of 
calcium. 

In  most  of  its  physical  and  chemical  characters  magnesium  I'esembles 
zinc,  though  its  colour  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  sHver ;  m  ductihty 
and  maUeabHity  it  also  surpasses  zinc.  It  is  nearly  as  hght,  however, 
as  calcium,  its  specific  gravity  bemg  1-74.  It  fuses  below  a  red  heat 
Ld  may  be  distiUed  like  zinc.  Cold  water  has  scarcely  any  action 
upon  magnesium;  even  when  boiled  it  oxidises  the  ^.f  ^  "^^jy  ^^2" 
In  the  presence  of  acids,  however,  it  is  rapidly  oxidised  by  water^ 
Solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  also  dissolves  it,  owing  to  tne 
tendency  of  the  magnesium  salts  to  form  double  salts  mth  those  of 
ammonia — 

4(NH,HC1)  +  Mg  -  2(NH3.HCl).MgCL,  +  H,  +  2NH3.  , 
Magnesium  is  one  of  the  few  elements  which  imite  directly  with  nitrogeii 
at  a  high  temperature.  The  nUride  of  magmsmm,  N  Mg  has  been 
obtained  in  transparent  crystals,  and  is  evidently  composed  after  the  type 
2NH  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  action  of  water  upon  it  gives 
rise  to  magnesia  and  ammonia,  ^,^g,  +  6H0  =  2NH,  +  ^MgO 

The  suh.haU  of  magnesia,  so  weU  known  as  Epsom  salts  is  sometimes 
nrepared  by  calcining  dolomite  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  washmg  me 
residual  mixture  of  lime  and  magnesia  with  water  to  remove  part  ot 
lime,  and  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid  whicli  converts  the  ^^e 
ZSiesia  into  sulphates;  and  since  the  sulphate  of  lime 
sSle  in  water,  it  is  readily  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  magnc 
which  passes  into  the  solution,  and  is  obtained  by  evaporation  m  piis 
m  c  cSXls  having  the  composition  MgO.SO,.Iip.6Aq.    The  prepara- 
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tion  of  Epsom  salts  from  sea-water  lias  already  been  alluded  to  (p.  262). 
In  some  pai-ts  of  Spain,  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  fomid  in  large  quantities 
(hive  nitre  in  hot  climates)  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  This  sulphate  of  magnesia,  as  well  as  that  contained  in  well-waters, 
appeal's  to  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphate  of  lime,  originally 
present  in  the  water,  upon  magnesian  limestone  rocks:  MgO.CO  -i- 
UaO.SO,  =  MgO.SO^  +  CaO.CO,. 

The  water  of  constitution  in  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  disijlaced 
by  the  sulphate  of  an  alkaH  without  alteration  in  its  crystalline  form  • 
a  double  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  potash  (MgO.SO.^,  K^O.SOg.GAq.)^ 
and  a  similar  salt  of  ammonia  (MgO.SO,,  ajSTHj.H^O.SOg.'eAq.)  may  be  thus 
obtained.  The  mineral  poly  halite  (ttoXv's,  many,"SX<:,  salt)  is  a  remarkable 
salt,  containing  MgO.S03,  K,0.S03,  2(CaO.S03),  2HA*  Water  decom- 
poses it  into  its  constituent  salts. 

The_  preparation  commonly  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  mag- 
nesia, is  really  a  basic  mrlonate  of  magnesia,  or  a  compound  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia  with  hydi'ate  of  magnesia  and  water  in  the  proportions 
expressed  by  the  formula,  3(MgO.CO,).MgO.H,0.3Aq.  It  is  obtained 
by  mixing  boiling  solutions  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
when  one-fourth  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  in  the  state  of  gas  ;  the 
white  precipitate  is  thrown  upon  a  cloth  strainer,  well  washed,  and  dried 
in  rectangular  moulds. 

Another  process  for  preparing  carbonate  of  magnesia  consists  in  heating 
magnesian  limestone  to  low  redness,  so  as  to  decompose  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  which  it  contains,  and  exposing  it,  under  pressure,  to  the  action 
'f  water  and  carbonic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  magnesia  and  leaves  the 
I  arbonate  of  Hme.  On  boiling  the  solution,  to  expel  the  excess  of  car- 
1  ionic  acid,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  precipitated. 

By  moderately  heating  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  its  water  and  carbonic 
acid  are  expelled,  and  pure  or  calcined  magnesia  (MgO)  is  left,  which  is 
\  ery  shghtly  soluble  in  water  and  feebly  alkaline. 

The  mineral  ■periclase  consists  of  magnesia  in  a  crystallised  form.  Mag- 
nesia combines  with  water  to  form  a  hydrate  (MgO.H^O),  but  not  with 
evolution  of  heat,  as  in  the  cases  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime.  Crys- 
tallised hydrate  of  magnesia  constitutes  the  mineral  brucite.  Magnesia, 
like  lime,  is  remarkable  for  its  infusibility. 

It  has  recently  been  noticed  that  calcined  magnesia,  when  mixed  with 
water,  solidifies  after  a  time  iato  a  very  hard  compact  mass  of  hydrate  of 
magnesia  (MgO.lLO),  and  may  serve,  lilce  plaster  of  Paris,  for  taking 
casts.  Dolomite  calcined  below  redness  also  sets  to  a  very  hard  mass  with 
water. 

'nvQ  phosphate  of  magnesia  (3MgO.P,0„)  enters  into  the  composition  of 
oone3,andthephos2)hateofmagnesiaandam7nonia{2M.gO  2NH  H  0  P  O  ) 
or  triple  phosphate,  is  found  in  calculi  and  in  the  minerals 'fyMrtn^Ye'aud 
stmvite. 

Borate  of  magnesia  composes  the  mineral  boracite;  hydrohoracite  is  a 
nydrated  borate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

^jpentim  ^ni\  olivine  oi  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  inni. 

nm^rTrlc  f  Varieties  of  serpentine  are  employed  for  preparing  the  con,- 
Sorof  silicT°°^'''''      ^  ''''''^■^  decomposed  by  acids  with  separa- 

Pcarl-apar  is  a  crystallised  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
•  Polyhalite  and  kks,inU  MgO.SO,,  11,0  aro  rourvl  i„  tl„,  salt-licls  of  St,is.sfuri.l,. 
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Chloride  Of  magnesium  is  important  as  the  source  of  metallic  ma^- 
ixesiZ  It  is  easUy  obtained  L  solution  by  neutralising  hydrochloric 
acS^th  magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  but  if  this  solution  be  evaporated  m 
oX  to  obtain  the  dry  chloride,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  salt 
oiaerto  077V\'''^  f  ,  .|  close  of  the  evaporation,  leavmg  much 
decomposed  by  the  water  at  tne  j^'-  _      p.  J  o-rrni  ,  MgO^  This 

magnek  mixed  with  th^^^^^^^^ 

XT^ratTo^ftEr^^^^^  e'verypaft  of  magnesia,  when  a  double 
il7Mln  NH  HCl  is  formed,  which  may  be  evaporated  to  diyness 
wL^t^ecomJosition,  and  leaves  fused  chloride  of  magnesium  when 
WWr  heated  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammoma  bemg  volatihsed.  The 
c£  de  of  magnesium'absoA  moisture  very  rapidly  from  the  air  and  is 
verv  soluble  in  water.  Like  all  the  soluble  salts  of  magnesium,  it  ha  a 
Sedly  bitter  taste.  When  magnesia  is  mo  stened  with  a  f  ^ong  «  1 
tn  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  it  sets  into  a  --l^/^^^^f  f  J^' 
aomrentlv  from  the  formation  of  an  oxychlonde  MgO  MgCl  It  may 
trrxed  with  several  times  its  weight  of  sand,  and  will  bmd  it  firmly 


t  jgether. 


198  General  review  of  the  m.etals  of  the  alkaline  earths —Baximn, 
.frnnLn   cTc  urn   and  m^^^^  form  a  highly  interesting  natural 

Thev  exhibit  a  marked  gradation  in  their  attraction  for  oxygen;  barium 
IS  more  ea^l^  tarnished  or  oxidised,  even  in  dry  air,  than  strontium  and 
strrtTum  moL  readUy  than  calcium;  whilst  magnesium  is  not  at  aU 
aSed  byX  air,  and  is  comparatively  slowly  tarnished  even  m  mo^t 
ah  itaiJ  the  th  ee  first  metals  decompose  water  at  the  ordmary  tempera- 
ture coZinL  with  its  oxygen  and  liberating  the  hydrogen  but  mag- 
neshimTeiiS  the  aid  of  heat  to  effect  this  decomposition.  oxid^ 
of  rmetals  exhibit  a  similar  gradation  in  properties;  baryta,  strontxa 
and  lire  combme  with  water  very  energeticaUy  with  great  evolution  of 
beat  whilst  S  the  case  of  magnesia  no  rise  of  temperature  is  observed 
the  hXate  of  baryta  does  not  lose  its  water,  however  strongly  it  may  be 

3000  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  is  so  feebly  alkahne,  tliat 
might  even  be  fahly  classed  among  the  earths  proper  ^ 
Among  the  other  compounds  of  these  metals,  the  f  IP^^^^J  ° 
earned  as  presentmg  a  gradation  of  a  simdar  ^^^^^P       ^  for^^^^^^^ 
of  baryta  may  be  said  to  be  insoluble  in  water,  siilphate  ot      «   la  ms 
solves  to  a  very  slight  extent,  sulphate  of  Hme  is  ra  her  more  ^olubk,  and 
Le  sulphate  'of  magnesia  is  very  readily  dissolved  by  '^-^t^;-    "  ^ 
seen  hereafter  that  the  sulphates  of  the  earths  proper  are  J^^^^^!^'  ';'^^^s 
theh  sllubUity  in  water,  so  that,  in  this  respect  also,  magnesia  appears 
to  «tand  on  the  border  line  between  the  two  classes.  . 
iie  manner  in  which  these  metals  are  associated  in  "^t^^^^  ^ 
•n     (-        cicTinficance  •  for  if  two  of  them  are  found  m  the  samo 
.vithou        ;^S"f  ^^^^^  3tand  next  to  each  other  m 

^''^^^^      found  together  with  carbonate 
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of  baryta  in  witherite,  whilst  carbonate  of  lime  is  associated  with  the 
sulphate  of  strontia  in  celestine.  Again,  carbonate  of  strontia  is  often 
found  with  carbonate  of  lime  in  arragonite,  and  the  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia occurs  with  carbonate  of  lime  in  dolomite. 

199.  Equivalent  and  atomic  weights  of  hariurn,  strontium,  calcium, 
and  magnesium. — The  analysis  of  chloride  of  bariiim  has  proved  it  to 
l  ontaia  68 '5  parts  by  weight  of  barium,  combined  with  1  eq.  (35*5 
])arts)  of  chlorine;  whence  the  equivalent  of  barium  is  accepted  as 
G8'5.  In  a  similar  manner,  that  of  strontium  has  been  fixed  at  43" 8, 
that  of  calcium  at  20,  and  that  of  magnesium  at  12;  so  that  here,  as 
in  the  group  of  alkali-metals,  the  equivalent  numbers  decrease  with  the 
ilimiuution  of  the  electropositive  character  in  the  metals. 

Relation  betweeyi  specific  heats  and  equivalent  toeights.  Atomic  heats. — 
Siace  the  specific  volumes  of  the  vapours  of  these  metals  have  not  been 
ascertained,  recourse  is  had  to  their  specific  heats  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  atomic  weights.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  specific  heat  of 
a  substance  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  it  1°  in  tempera- 
ture, as  compared  with  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  an  equal 
weight  of  water  1°;  or,  more  concisely,  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  one  part  by  weight  of  the  substance  1°  (referred  to  water  as  the 
unit). 

Thus,  the  specific  heats  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  are,  respec- 
tively, 0-1696,  0-2934,  and  0-9408;  these  numbers  representing  the 
relative  quantities  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  part  by  weight  of  each 
of  these  metals  1°  in  temperature,  supposing  that  an  equal  weight  of 
water  would  be  raised  1°  by  a  quantity  of  heat  expressed  by  one.  oSTo 
simple  relation  can  be  traced  between  these  numbers,  but  if  the  quan- 
tities of  heat  be  calculated  which  are  required  to  raise  equivalent  weights 
of  these  elements  1°,  the  case  will  be  different. 

If  0-1696  be  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  part  by  weight 
of  potassium  1°;  0-1696  x  39,  or  6-61,  will  represent  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  39  parts  (1  eq.)  of  potassium  1°.  In  the  same  way, 
0-2934  X  23,  or  6-75,  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  23  parts 
(1  eq.)  of  sodium  1°;  and  0*9408  x  7,  or  6-59,  is  the  quantity  required 
to  raise  7  parts  (1  eq.)  of  hthium  1°.  Allowing  for  experimental  error  in 
the  determination  of  the  specific  heats,  these  numbers,  6-61,  6-75,  and 
6-59,  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  same  quantities  of  heat.  Since 
the  atomic  weights  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  are  expressed  by 
the  same  numbers  as  their  equivalent  weights  (see  p.  274),  the  numbers, 
6-61,  6-7.5,  and  6-59,  would  represent  the  atomic  heats  oi  these  metals, 
that  is,  tlie  relative  quantities  of  heat  required  to  raise  an  atom  of  each  1° 
in  temperature. 

The  atomic  heat,  therefore,  which  is  common  to  these  three  metals,  may 
be  represented  by  the  mean  of  the  three  numbers,  or  6-65. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  to  determine  the  specific  heats 
of  those  elements  which  can  be  obtained  in  a  similar  physical  condition, 
lend  strong  support  to  the  belief  that  the  atomic  heats  of  all  elements 
belonging  to  the  same  group  are  identical,  and  even  hold  out  a  prospect 
bodi  atomic  heats  of  a  great  majority  of  the  elementary 

A  similar  relation  has  been  observed  between  the  atomic  heats  of  com- 
pound bodies  belonging  to  the  same  group  ;  thus,  if  the  specific  heats  of 
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the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  Uthium  be  multiplied  by  the 
atomic  weights  of  those  chlorides,  the  product  m  each  case  will  approach 
very  nearly  to  the  number  12-69.  If  these  chlorides  be  aUowed  to  con- 
Iain  one  atom  of  each  of  their  constituents  and  it  be  supposed  tha^^^^^ 
atomic  heats  of  these  constituents  are  identical,  the  half  of  this  number 
?oT34)  should  represent  the  atomic  heat  of  the  alkak-metals,  and,  m 
fact,  it  does  nearly  coincide  with  that  number  (6-65)._ 

The  specific  heats  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  have  not  been 
determined  and  therefore  theu-  atomic  heats  cannot  be  directly  ascertained. 
The^e^^^^^^^  of  magnesium,  however,  is  0-2499,  and  i^  the  atomic 

weLht  of  this  metal  were  identical  with  its  equivalent  (12),  its  atomic 
heat  would  be  represented  by  the  number  3  ;  but  if  the  atomic  weight  be 
rec^arded  as  double  the  equivalent,  or  24,  the  atomic  heat  wiU  be 
^0^2499  X  24)  6,  a  number  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  atomic  Heats 
of  the  alkali-metals.  This  is  one  reason  for  supposing  that  the  atomic 
weight  of  magnesium  is  reaUy  represented  by  24. 

The  specific  heats  of  the  chlorides  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium  have  been  ascertained  to  be  represented  by  the  numbers 
0-0900  0-1180,  0-1686,.  and  0-1970,  respectively.    Now  if  the  atomic 
weight^  of  these  metals  be  regarded  as  identical  with  their  equiva  ent 
weights,  the  atomic  heats  of  the  chlorides,  obtained  by  multiplying  their 
atomic  weights  into  their  specific  heats,  would  be  expressed  by  the  mean 
number  9-36,  and  if  this  be  divided  by  2  (the  presumed  number  of  atoms 
in  each  chloride),  it  would  give  4-68  for  the  atomic  heat  of  each  of  he 
elements  of  the 'compound,  a  number  winch  ^f^^'^'^'^'^^tu"^?^^ 
to  the  atomic  heat  of  magnesium,  or  to  those  of  the  alkali-metals.    li  it 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  atom  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium  or 
Ignefium  really  represents  two  equivalents,  so  that  each  chloride  con- 
tains three  elementary  atoms  (two  of  chlorine  and  one  of  ^letal  ,  the 
atomic  weight  of  each  of  the  chlorides  would  be  doubled,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  atomic  heat  would  be  twice  that  given  above   or  18  72. 
Dividing  this  by  3,  the  presumed  number  of  atoms  in  the  cUoride,  we 
obUkL  the  number  6-24  for  the  atomic  heat  of  each  of  the  elemen  s 
which  agrees  very  well  with  that  directly  obtained  for  magnesium  and 

^^'iS'mXls  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  therefore  are 
generaUy  regarded  as  bi-equivalent  or  diatomic  elements,  one  atom  ot 
each  occupying  the  place  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 


ALUMINUM. 
Al'"  =27-5  parts  by  weiglit. 


200.  Aluminum  is  the  representative  of  the  class  of  metals  usuaUy 
styled  vietals  of  the  earths  proper,  and  including  also  gl^<^^^"^' ^7"^];^' 
Yttrium,  zirconium,  erbium,  terbium,  cerium,  lanthaiiium,  and  d^dym^r' 
but  of  these,  aluminum  is  the  only  metal  having  any  claim  to  our  attention 
on  the  ground  of  its  practical  importance.  . 

Aluminum  is  distinguished  among  metals,  as  silicon  is  among  non 
metaUic  bodies,  for  its  immense  abiindance  in  the  solid  «1  Pf^f  J 
of  the  earth,  to  wliich,  indeed,  it  is  aknost  entu-ely  confined,  tor  it  is 
Present Tn  vegetables  and  animals  in  so  small  quantity  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  forming  one  of  their  necessary  components. 
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One  of  the  oldest  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  originally  formed  the 
basis  of  the  solid  structure  of  the  globe,  is  that  known  as  granite.  This 
mineral,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  conspicuous  granular  structure, 
is  a  mixture,  in  variable  proportions,  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  tinged 
of  various  colours  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  the  oxides  of 
irou  and  manganese. 

Quartz,  which  forms  the  translucent  or  transparent  grains  in  the  gi-anite, 
consists  simply  of  silicic  acid  ;  feldspar,  the  dull  cream-coloured  opaque 
part,  is  a  combination  of  that  acid  with  alumina  and  potash,  and  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash,  its  com- 
position being  represented  by  the  formula  KjO.SSiOgjAiPg.SSiOa . 

Mica,  so  named  from  the  glittering  scales  which  it  forms  in  the  granite, 
is  also  a  double  sUicate  of  alumina  and  potash,  but  the  alumina  is  very 
Irequently  displaced  by  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  the  potash  by  magnesia. 
||     By  the  long- continued  action  of  air  and  water,  the  granite  rock  is 
-  gradually  crumbled  down  or  disintegrated,  an  effect  which  must  be 
;iscribed  to  a  concurrence  of  mechanical  and  chemical  causes.  Mechani- 
l  cally,  the  rock  is  continually  worn  down  by  variations  of  temperature, 
I  by  the  congelation  of  water  within  its  minute  pores,  the  rock  being 

! gradually  split  by  the  expansion  attendant  upon  such  congelation. 
Chemically,  the  action  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid  would  tend  to 
!  remove  the  potash  from  the  feldspar  and  mica  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  whilst  the  silicate  of  alumina  and  the  quartz  would  subsequently 
be  separated  by  the  action  of  water  ;  the  former,  being  so  much  lighter, 
would  be  soon  washed  away  from  the  heavy  quartz,  and,  when  again 
deposited,  would  constitute  clay. 

Although  clay,  therefore,  always  consists  mainly  of  silicate  of  alumina, 
it  generally  contains  some  uncombined  silicic  acid,  together  with  variable 
quantities  of  lime,  of  oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  which  give  rise  to  the  numerous 
varieties  of  clay. 
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Chinese  Kaolin. 


Fire-clay. 
(Stourbridge). 


Pipe-clay. 


Silica    .  . 
Alumina  . 
Water  .  . 
Oxide  of  iron 
Litne    .  . 


50-5 
33-7 
11-2 
1-8 


64-1 
23-1 
10-0 
1-8 


53-7 
32-0 
12-1 
1-4 
0-4 


Magnesia 
Pota.sh  ) 


Soda 


0-8 


1-9 


99-9 


99-9 


99-6 
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Alum  which  is  the  chief  compound  of  aluminum  employed  in  the  arts, 
is  dwavL  obtained  either  from  clay  or  slate,  but  there  are  several  processes 

tainrnVwr^^^^^  iron,  is  calcined,  ground  to  powder  and  heated  on  the 
Wth%f  a  reve^^^  furnace  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 

Jieartti  oi  .^^     .    ^^^i^h  is  then  exposed  to  air  for  several 

^ehs^'  'S^g  tliftLrt'Iimina  of  the  cla/enters  into  combination 
Ifth  the  sSphuric  acid  to  form  sulphate  of  alumina,  which  may  be  ob- 
Sned  by  washmg  the  mass  with  water,  when  the  sulphate  of  alurama 
dTssolves^  Tnd  the  undissolved  silicic  acid  (still  retammg  a  portion  of  the 
aCSis  left.    When  the  solution  containing  the  sulphate  of  alumina 
iiraporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  and  aUowed  to  cool,  it  sohdifies  mto 
a  wircrystuine  mass,  which  is  used  by  dyers  under  the  erroneous 
JrneouLentrated  ohm,  or  caJce-alum,  and  contains  about  47-5  ^er  cent 
oHhe  dry  salt.    The  sulphate  of  alumina  can  ^^e  obtained  m  crys- 
tals conSfning  Al,03.3S03!l8Aq.,  but  there  is  considerable  difficulty  m 
obtaX  AS  crystals  on  account  of  the  extreme  so  ubdity  of  the  salt 
rron  account  of  this  circumstance  that  the  sulphate  of  a  umina  is 
LaUv  converged  into  alum,  which  admits  of  very  easy  crystalhsation 
purScSon     In  order  to  transform  the  sulphate  of  alumina  m  o 
2m  itf  soSn  is  mixed  with  sulphate  of  potash,  when,  by  suitable 
elaporati^^^^^^^^^  octahedral  crystals  are  obtained,  having  the  compo- 

"*rum  l^m'^r^il^^^^^^^^  from  the  mineral  termed  «Z.m.7^^ 

wl^Hontals  siUcate  of  llLlna,  together  with  a  -nsiderable  quarg : 
of  finely  divided  iron  pyrites  and  some  bituminous  matter    This  shale 
is  cSly  broken  up,  aid  built  into  long  pyramidal  heaps,  together  mth 
XSe  layers  of  cid,  unless  the  shale  should  happen  to  contain  a  suffi- 
SeS^lount  of  bitumen.    These  heaps  are  set  fire  to  in  several  places^ 
and  are  pSy  smothered  with  spent  ore  in  order  to  prevent  too  ^^t  a 
Sp  of  temperature     During  this  slow  roasting  of  the  heap,  the  iron 
p^ites  Sjlo  es  half  its  sulphur,  which  is  converted  by  ^---g  ^^^J 
Surol  a^M  (SO,),  and  this,  in  contact  with  tl-  PO^o^«  f/j^^Jo^^; 
ataospheric  oxygen,  becomes  converted  into  sulpt^^c  a^^d  (p.  202^ 
tC  E  acid  Smbines  with  the  alumina  to  produce  sulphate  of  alumm^ 
The  roasted  heap  is  then  allowed  to  remain  for  some  ^^hs  ego^ed  W 
the  air  and  moistened  from  time  to  time,  m  order  to  promote  the  absorp 
tion  S'  oxygeTby  the  sulphide  of  non  (FeS),  and  its  conver-on  mt^^J 
phate  of  ton  (/eO.SO,).    The  heap  is  afterwards  1™^^,^^^^^^^ 
^Hch  dissolves  out  the  sulphates  of  alumina  -^'i  ^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  has  also  been  formed  in  the  P^^^J^-  r;^^ 
this  crude  alum  liquor  is  evaporated  to  a  certain  extent  -  l^^S^  f^^S 
of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol  crystallises  out,  and  the  liquid  rr 
which  these  crystals  have  separated  is  then  mixed  with  so  much  solu 
tion  of  chloride  of  potassium  as  a  prehminary  e^P%^";;,;^^L  of  potas 
be  necessary  to  yield  the  largest  amotmt  of  alum     ^he  chlonde  of  pc^g 
slum  is  obtained  as  soap-boHer's  waste  and  as_  the  fiom  saitpe 

refineries  and  glass-houses.  The  sulphate  of  non  ^^^U  to^^^^^^^^^ 
tion  is  decomposed  by  the  chloride  of  potassium  ^l^f/^/Xmiri 
i  on  and  sidphate  of  potash,  which  combines  with  the  ^^llP^f;,^^  ^^^^^^ 
to  form  alum.  If  there  be  much  sulphate  of  magnesia  m  the  hquor, 
subsequently  obtained  in  crystals  and  sent  into  the  market. 
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"Where  sulphate  of  ammonia  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  (as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  gas-works),  it  is  very  commonly  substituted  for  the 
chloride  of  potassium,  when  ammonia-alum  is  obtained  instead  of  potash- 
iihim.  The  former  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  latter  salt,  excejat  that 
it  contains  the  hypothetical  metal  ammonium  (NH_,)  in  place  of  potassium, 
aiid  its  formula  is,  therefore,  AlqOg.SSOg,  (NH.i)20.S03.24Aq. 

For  all  the  uses  of  alum,  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  in  paper-making 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  colours,  ammonia-alum  answers  quite  as  well 
as  potash-alum,  and  hence  both  these  salts  are  sold  under  the  common 
name  of  alum. 

These  alums  are  the  representatives  of  an  important  class  of  double 
sulphates,  composed  of  a  sulphate  of  one  of  the  alkalies  combined  with 
tlie  normal  sulphate  of  a  sesquioxide.  They  all  contain  24  molecules  of 
^vater  of  crystallisation,  and  their  crystalline  form  is  that  of  the  cube  or 
'  ctahedi'on. 

When  a  solution  of  alum  is  mixed  with  a  little  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  a  precipitate  of  alumina  is  formed',  which  redissolves  when  the  solu- 
tion is  stirred.  If  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  precipitate  redissolves  when  stirred,  the  salt  AI2O3.SO3  will  remain 
in  the  solution — 

A1,03.3S03,  +  2(Na,0.C0,)  =  AlA-SOg  + 

2(Na,O.S03)  +  Kp.SOg  +  2C0,. 

This  solution  of  lasia  alum,  as  it  is  called,  is  decomposed  by  boiling, 
alumina  being  deposited  and  ordinary  alum  remaining  in  solution — 

3(Al,0.3.S03)  +  K,0.S03  =  2A1,03  +  A1,03.3S03,  KP.SO3. 

When  stuffs  are  immersed  in  the  solution  of  basic  alum  they  also  with- 
draw a  portion  of  alumina,  which  becomes  fixed  in  their  fibre,  and  serves 
as  a  mordant  to  attract  and  fix  the  colouring  matter  when  the  stuff  is 
transferred  to  a  dye-bath. 

Alumina. — When  ammonia-alum  is  strongly  heated,  it  loses  the  wbole 
of  its  water,  ammonia,*  and  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  merely  a  white  in- 
soluble earthy  substance  which  is  alumina  itself  (AlgOg),  and  differs 
widely  from  the  metallic  oxides  which  have  been  hitherto  considered,  by 
the  feebly  basic  character  which  it  exhibits.  JSTot  only  is  alumina  des- 
titute of  alkaline  properties,  but  it  is  not  even  capable  of  entirely  neu- 
traUsing  the  acids,  and  hence  both  sulphate  of  alumina  and  alum  are 
exceedingly  acid  salts. 

Pure  aystallised  alumina  is  found  in  nature  as  the  mineral  corundum, 
distmguished  by  its  extreme  hardness,  in  which  it  ranks  next  to  the 
diamond.  An  opaque  and  impure  variety  of  corundum  constitutes  the 
very  useful  substance  emery.  The  ruhy  and  sapphire^  consist  of  nearly 
A 1  ^^"^ '  ^^'"'^'^^  ^  compound  of  magnesia  with  alumina, 
mgU.AlgOgj  whilst  in  the  topaz  the  alumina  is  associated  with  silica 
and  liuonde  of  aluminum.    The  mineral  diaspore  is  a  hydrate  of  alumina 

and  Smoniftr^'°t?-'°",^"'^  disappearance  of  heat  during  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
douCwaHM  nf  H       '  "i"'",!       ^.'V"      eniployment  for  iilling  the  space  l.etweeu  the 
keptbe  ow  tl,-  ..     F™"*^  safes  which  may  become  red-hot  outside,  whilst  the  inside  is 
■^pi.  oeiow  the  scorching-point  of  paper. 

action  of  vnnm.l^'i'i-  fl*^  resembling  natural  sapphire  have  been  obtained  by  the 

addiBE  a  litUp  Hnnr!7i"°''l-   v°  "Pow  'j"racic  acid  at  a  high  temperature.  By 

produced        """"tie  of  chromium,  crystals  similar  to  rubies  and  emeralds  have  been 
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(AI2O3.2H2O),  SO  named  from  its  faUing  to  powder  when  heated  {8ia<r7ropa, 

disjpersion). 

The  a.tificiaUy  prepared  Y-^lJ^S'^^:^:;, 
pearance     I   a  little  alum  ^f/^fjf  ^^^^^J^;^  the^^  acid,  whilst  the 

to  the  solution   the  ammon  a  wi^^^^^  gelatinous  mass  of  hydrate 

alumina  will  unite  .^^^^^^^  V.^^^  .f^^^,^^,    e     ^^^^  i 

of  alumina  (^^203- ^W^^)-  ^^*  hydrate  of  alumina  has  a  great  attraction  for 
forms  a  mass  resemblmg  gum     ^  «  i^^^l^l^l,  compounds  called  lakes. 

most  colouring  matters   witlijmicu  and  a  little  ammonia 

\^^'i°^'fTp  of^umina  wm  fom;  with  the  colouring  matter,  a  purplish-red 
f  ^^M^maf  be  fiftrroi^^k^  solution  colourless     This  property  is 

JSWuotdvllge  iWico^  where  the  compounds  of  alumina  are  largely 

used  as  mordants. 

Chloride  of  aluminum.-in-he  alumina  obtained  by  calcining  ammonia- 
alum  be  intimately  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  strongly  heated  m  an  earthen 
?ubeor  i-etort  through  which  a  stream  of  well-di-ied  chlorme  is  passed, 
Se  oxygen  of  the  alumina  is  abstracted  by  the  charcoal,  to  fomi  carbomc 
oxide  whUst  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  aluminum  yielding  chlonde 
ov  arium  (A1,C1,)  which  passes  off  in  vapour  and  may  be  condensed, 
in  an  appropriate  receiTcr,  as  a  white  crystaUme  solid— 
Al,03  +  C3  +  CI,  =^  A1,C1«  +  3C0  . 
This  formation  of  the  chloride  of  aluminum  is  Possessed  of  some  in- 
terest as  an  example  of  the  decomposition  of  a  compound  body  by  the 
CO  opVatio"  of  two  elements,  neither  of  wliich  alone  would  be  able  to 
decompose  the  compound;  neither  carbon  nor  chlorine  would  alone, 
Tecompose  alumina,  however  high  the  temperature,  but  when  the  attraction 
of  th?  carbon  for  the  oxygen  is  added  to  that  of  the  cUorme  for  the  alumi- 
num, the  decomposition  is  easily  effected.  .I, 

T^i  impure  solution  of  chloride  of  aluminum  is  sold  as  a  disinfectant 
under  the  name  of  clilordlum.  .  .  ,^ 

But  this  chloride  of  aluminum  also  deserves  attention  as  being  the  source 
from  which  the  metal  aluminum  may  be  prepared  m  large  quantities. 

201.  ^Z~Mm.-In  order  to  obtain  this  interesting  metal,  it  is  onl^ 
necessary  to  pass  the  chloride  of  aluminum  in  the  state  of  vapour  over 
Sed  Jodium,  which  removes  the  cWorine  in  the  form  of  ch  oride  of 
SI,  leaCg  the  alummum  as  a  white  maUeable  metal  about  as  hard 
as™  and  fusing  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  than  si  ver.  Por 
™&  of  fluminum  upon  the  large  scale,  the  alumina  ^  not  pre- 
pared from  alum,  but  from  the  mineral  known  as 
tains  alumina,  together  with  peroxide  of  iron  and  sihca.*    This  mmeral 
is  heated  with  soda-ash  (see  p.  264),  when  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the 
sHica  and  alumina  combine  with  soda  to  form_  sihcate  of  soda  and  a 
soluble  compound  of  alumina  with  soda,  which  is  generaUy  called  ai^m- 
nate  of  soda,  and  has  the  composition  SNa.O.Aip,.    O^l^reaJ^ig  the  m^^^ 
with  water,  an  insoluble  siUcate  of  alumina  and  soda  is  left,  whilst  tne 
aluminate  of  soda  is  dissolved,  and  is  obtained  as  an  infusible  mass  wnen 
the  solution  is  evaporated.    This  aluminate  of  soda  is  lf7g<^ly."^^^// 
calico-printers  as  a  mordant.    To  obtain  alumina  from  it  the  solution  is 
neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  converts  the  sodium  mto 
chloride,  and  precipitates  the  alumina  as  hydrate  of  alumina  CAl,^.,.^!:!^^; 

.  This  Mineral  is  found  at  Baux,  near  Aries,  in  the  south  of  France  and  contains  silica  1 
13  to  17  per  cent.,  alumina  60  to  6.5,  peroxide  of  iron  4  to  8,  water  15  to  17. 
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As  the  next  step  towards  the  preiDaration  of  ahunmum,  the  hydrate  of 
idiiiiiina  is  mixed  with  charcoal  and  common  salt,  made  up  into  balls 
dried,  and  strongly  heated  in  earthen  cylinders  through  wliich  dry  chlorine 
IS  passed.  The  carbon  abstracts  the  oxygen  from  the  alumina,  forming 
carbonic  oxide,  whilst  the  aluminum  combines  with  the  chlorine,  and  the 
chloride  of  aluminum  so  formed  combines  with  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  ^distils  ^over  as  the  douUe  chloride  of  cdumbmm  and  sodium 
(AUCls.2JSraCl).  This  salt  is  then  mixed  with  a  proper  proportion  of 
metalhc  sodium,  and  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  when  the  sodium 
combines  with  the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  of  aluminum,  leaving  the  latter 
metal  to  separate  in  a  fused  state  beneath  the  melted  chloride  of  sodium 
which  protects  it  from  oxidation.  The  aluminum  may  be  rolled  into 
sheets  or  drawn  into  wire.  Commercial  alumuium  has  been  found  to 
contain  from  3  to  7-5  per  cent,  of  iron.  Silicon  is  also  present  in  it,  as 
much  as  14  per  cent,  having  been  found  in  one  sample. 

Aluminum  is  much  more  sonorous  than  most  other  metals.  A  bar  of 
it  suspended  from  a  string,  and  struck  with  a  hammer,  emits  a  clear 
musical  sound.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  lightest  metal  capable  of 
resistmg  the  action  of  air  even  in  the  presence  of  moisture.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2-5.  This  lightness  renders  it  valuable  for  the  manufacture  oi' 
small  weights,  such  as  the  grain  and  its  fractions,  since  these,  when  made 
of  alummimi,  are  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  when  made  of  brass, 
and  nearly  nine  times  as  large  as  platinum  weights  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion It  IS  also  employed  for  ornamental  purposes,  for  though  not  sc. 
brihiantas  silver,  it  is  not  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  sc. 
easily  affects  that  metal  (p.  196). 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  aluminum  is  its  comparative  resistance 
to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  even  at  a  boiUng  heat.  No  other  metal  com- 
monly niet  with,  except  platinum  and  gold,  is  capable  of  resistinc^  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  to  the  same  extent.  Hydrochloric  acid,  however 
which  will  not  attack  gold  and  platinum,  dissolves  aluminum  with  faci- 
ity,  converting  it  into  chloride  of  aluminum,  with  disengagement  of 
hydrogen;  Al,  +  6HC1  =  A1,C1,  +  H„.  Solutions  of  potash  and  soda 
also  easdy  dissolve  it,  forming  the  so-caUed  aluminates  of  those  alkaHes  • 
hus3(Nap.H,0)  +  Al,  =  3Na,O.Al,03  +  H,.  Even  when  very  strongly 
leated  in  air,  aluminum  is  oxidised  to  a  very  slight  extent,  probably 
iiecause  the  coating  of  alumina  which  is  formed  remains  infusible  and 
f 'fotects  the  metal  beneath  it.  Tor  a  similar  reason,  apparently,  aluminum 
ifjcomposes  steam  slowly,  even  at  a  high  temperature. 

When  aluminum  is  fused  with  nine  times  its  weight  of  copper  it  forms 
;[n  alloy  very  similar  to  gold  in  appearance,  but  almost  as  strong  as  iron 
,r  1  '^'''^S^^  recommended  to  replace  gold  for  ornamental  pur- 

es  but  It  does  not  retain  its  brilliancy  so  completely  as  that  metal, 
are  raZ?   /'i  ^^^^  mercury  or  with  melted  lead,  both  of  which 

are  capable  of  dissolving  nearly  all  other  metals. 

rninmls^whtf  '^"f  '^•f/^^^'^"^""— Many  of  the  chemical  formida,  of 
of'S  ;r.  t  silicates  of  alumina  associated  with  the  siUcates 

of  the  iZ  n   °  ""^""^t'  P^i'"*'^^^'  ^''""^  ^^'"^  circumstance  that  a  part 

''xilo  fto  ""^^'V^^^^^i       "'on,  which,  in  the  form  of  sesqui- 

wiUmA  nU        '^r^^''""  ^"'i  therefore  capable  of  roplac  ng 

mii^Iral     In  crystalline  form  and  general  character  of  thf 

norai.    in  a  similar  manner,  the  other  metals  present  in  the  miuoral 
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may  be  exchanged  for  isomorphons  representatives ;  thus  there  are  two 
^vell-lmown  feldspars,  potash-feldspar  (ori/^cZa..)  and  soda^^^^^^^^^ 
(alMte),  having  {he  formula  K,O.A  ,0,.6SiO„  ^^f 
These  minerals  are  sometimes  mingled  m  one  and  the  same  crystal 
(vota^CMTtTor  peri^^^^^^  .vithout  bearing  any  dehmte  equivalent  pro- 
IfoSn  to  each';,ther  ;  the  formula  of  such  a  mineral  would  be  written 

(K]Sra),O.Al,,036Si02.  „ , .  ^ 

PorB/;vrv  has  the  same  chemical  composition  as  feldspar 

again,  is  composed  essentially  of  magnesia,  almnina,  and  silica 
aCo  Al  oJsiO,),  but  part  of  the  magnesium  is  so  constantly  re- 
pW  by  potassium  and  iron  (as  protoxide),  and  part  of  the  aluminum 
by  iron  (as  sesquioxide),  that  the  general  formula  for  mica  must  be  written 

^Sre»aTble  siHcate  of  alumina  and  hm.  b. 
contains  magnesium,  iron,  or  manganese,  replacing  part  of  the  calcium, 
and  iron  replacing  part  of  the  aluminum,  being  written— 

3(CaMg¥eMn)0.(AlEe),03.3SiO, . 
This  mineral  is  sometimes  formed  artificiaUy  in  the  slag  of  the  iron  blast- 

^""'aZite,  a  very  important  variety  of  rock,  is  a  double  siUcate  of  alumina 
and  magnesia,  with  variations  as  expressed  by  the  formula— 
4(MgFe)0.(AlFe),03.2SiO,.3H,0  . 

Basalt  is  a  feldspathic  rock  containing  crystals  of  augite— 

4(CaMgre)0.5SiO,  . 

Ghieiss  is  chemically  composed  hke  granite,  but  the  mica  is  arranged  m 
regdar  layers.  Tra.p  rock  contains  feldspar,  together  with  hornUenM 
which  consists  of  sHicates  of  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  no^ 
Hornblende  is  sometimes  found  replacing  the  mica  m  granite,  forming  tne 

"t;Sthe  valuable  mineral  which  furnishes  the  natural  ult.- 
marhte  used  in  painting,  consists  chiefly  of  silica  f  ^  al^^"^'^' T^^^^^^^^^^ 
stitute  respectively  45  and  32  per  cent,  of  it,  but  there  are  also  piesent 
9  per  cent  of  soda,  6  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  about  1  P^^^^^*;  ^^^^ 
phur,  and  a  somewhat  smaUer  quantity  of  iron,  together  with  a  variable 
proportion  of  Ume.    The  cause  of  its  blue  colour  is  not  ^^nderstood  smce 
neither  of  its  predominant  constituents  is  concerned  m  the  production  oi 
such  a  colour  in  other  cases.    In  consequence  of  the  ranty  ol  the  mmem, 
the  natural  ultramarine  bears  a  very  high  price,  but  the  artificial  uUramannt 
is  manufactured  in  very  large  quantities  at  a  low  cost,  and  forms  a  \  er^ 
good  imitation.    One  of  the  processes  for  preparing  it  consists  m  lieatm^ 
to  bright  redness  in  a  covered  crucible,  for  three  or  four  hours,  an  mu- 
mate  mixture  of  100  parts  of  pure  white  clay  (kaolm),  100  of  dried  car 
bonate  of  soda,  60  of  sulphur,  and  1 2  of  charcoal.    This  would  be  expectea 
to  yield  a  mixture  of  silicate  of  soda,  aluminate  of  soda,  and  siUplnae  " 
sodium,  the  two  first  being  white,  and  the  latter  yeUow  or  brown,  but  in« 
mass  is  foimd  to  have  a  green  colour  {green  vUramarine).  _  it  is  mi  > 
Dowdered,  washed  with  water,  dried,  mixed  with  a  fifth  of  its  wciglit  oi 
sulphur,  and  gently  roasted  in  a  thin  layer  till  the  sulphur  has  l^^i'^* 
this  operation  being  repeated,  with  fresh  additions  of  sulphur,  untd  the 
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residue  lias  a  fine  blue  colour.  In  the  opinion  of  some  chemists,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  small  proportion  of  iron  is  essential  to  the  blue  colour,  while 
others  believe  the  colour  to  be  due  to  sulphide  of  sodium  or  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  or  both.  Ultramarine  is  a  very  permanent  colour  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  exposure  to  air  and  light,  but  acids  bleach  it  at  once,  with 
sepai-ation  of  gelatinous  silica  and  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Blue  writing  paper  is  often  coloured  with  ultramarine,  so  that  its  colour 
is  discharged  by  acids  falling  upon  it  in  the  laboratory.  Clilorine 
also  bleaches  ultramarine.  Starch,  is  often  coloured  blue  with  this  sub- 
stance. 

Phosphate  of  alumina  is  found  naturally  in  several  forms.  It  occurs 
in  large  quantities  in  the  West  India  Islands.  Turquoise  is  a  hydrated 
phosphate  of  alumina  (AljOj-P^O^),  owing  its  colour  to  the  presence  of 
oxide  of  copper.*  Wavellite  has  the  composition  3Al203.2PPg.  ISTone 
of  the  earlier  analysts  detected  the  phosphoric  acid  in  this  mineral,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  in  separating  it  from  the  alumina,  so  that  even 
in  comparatively  modern  chemical  works,  it  is  described  as  a  hydrate  of 
alumina. 

Glucinum. 
Gl"  =  9  '5  parts  by  weight. 

203.  This  comparatively  rare  metal  (which  derives  its  name  from  the  sweet  taste  of 
its  salts,  yxuKi;?,  swee^)  is  found  associated  with  silica  and  alumina  in  the  emerald 
which  is  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina,  AlgOg.SSiOa,  3(G10.SiO„),  and 
appears  to  owe  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  oxide  of  chromium, 
the  more  common  muieral  beryl  has  a  similar  composition,  but  is  of  a  paler  green 
colour,  apparently  caused  by  protoxide  of  iron.    Chrysoberyl  consists  of  glucina  and 
a  uniina,  also  coloured  by  ii-on.    The  earlier  analysts  of  these  minerals  mistook  the 
glucina  for  alumina,  which  it  resembles  in  forming  a  gelatinous  precipitate  on  add- 
ing ammonia  to  its  solutions,  but  it  is  a  stronger  base  than  alumina,  and  is  there- 
tore  capable  of  displacing  ammonia  from  its  salts,  and  of  being  dissolved  by  them 
Larbonate  of  ammonia  is  employed  to  separate  the  glucina  from  alumina,  since  it  dis- 
solves the  glucma  m  the  cold,  forming  a  double  carbonate  of  glucina  and  ammonia, 
ti'om  which  the  carbonate  of  glucina  is  precipitated  on  boiling.    Glucina  (GIO)  is 
intermediate  in  properties  between  alumina  and  magnesia,  resembling  the  latter  in 
its  tendency  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  to  form  soluble  double  salts 
with  the  salts  of  ammonia,  and  so  much  resembling  alumina  in  the  gelatinous  form 
•>{  its  hydrate,  its  solubility  in  alkalies,  and  the  sweet  astringent  taste  of  its  salts 
that  it  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  sesquioxide  like  alumina.  ' 

The  metal  itself  is  very  similar  to  aluminum. 

204.  TnoEiNUM  is  present  in  a  rare  Norwegian  mineral,  tJiorite,  where  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  and  other  metallic  oxides.  The  metal  itself  is 
similar  to  aluminum,  but  its  oxide  iJiorina  appears  to  be  a  protoxide  (ThO),  and 
cUlIers  from  alumina  and  glucina  in  being  insoluble  in  the  alkalies  (potash,  for 
example),  thou-h  it  disso  ves  in  carbonate  of  potash.  Moreover,  the  sulphate  of 
Mm^  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  so  that  it  is  precipitated  on  boiling  its 

sil?p",t;  IL?™*'  and  ERBIUM  are  very  rare  metals  found  in  gadolinite,  a  mineral 
cerium  3  ^  ^VJtterby  m  Sweden,  and  containing  beside  these,' glucinum, 
iSleTn  tir"ii  Their  oxides  (YO)  and  erbia  resemble  thorinain  being 

has  a  vlllnl  "^'^"l:  but  soluble  in  their  carbonates  ;  yttria  is  white,  but  erbiS 

nas  a  yellow  colour.    The  salts  of  yttria  and  erbia  are  colourless. 

e8irHnlir'^M-'%''H^°''"'^"'fe''''^°''"^^^^  '"O'^e  abundantly  in  ccri^c,  which  is 
in  brnwn  ^enum.    Phosphate  of  cerium  {cryptoUte)hu.3  also  been  found 

m  Drown  apatite.    This  metal  has  been  employed  medicinally,  in  the  form  of  oxalate 

bIue^phospha^roVi?o2"°^^^  ^°  ^'''^  presence  of  the  natural 
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c  ■  /fvn  p  n  ^TT  O  It  forms  two  tiasic  oxides,  CeO,  which  is  white,  and 
of  cermm  (CeO.C.Os-SH^O     it  ^^^1  „iVes  yellow  or  red  salts,  la 

forms  colourless  salts,  and  Ce^Og,  ^^^^^.^n^^^^  Ihxminum.  These  oxides  of 
this  respect,  cenum  .^^/.^  "f,^^  7  !^^th^^^^^^^  its  salts 

cerium  are  insolab  em  the  alMi^^  J^l  Sesquioxide  of  cerium 

rstt  ;fei^?LS^  iX;^^^^,^  yie^s  P-tochloride  of  cerium 
Td  free  cZine  when  Seated  -^^^^^S^  ttL  found  in  cerite,  hut  it  differs 
Lanthanium  (from  x«,^«v.,  to  hydrated,  but  buff  in 

from  cen-m  m  forming  on  y  one  oxide  whxc^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^  lanthanium  is  cal- 
the  anhydrous  state  Whe^  ^^.'^'oxide  of  lanthanium  ai-e  left,  and  may  be  sepai-ated 
Tt^kSn^trite"^^^      with  100  pai-ts  of  water,  which  dissolves  only 

*^?^lt*l^.^mM  r  tvnn)  is  very  similar  to  lanthanium,  which  is  associated  with  it 

•  Ttil  oTr'nL  but  oneo^      which  is  violet  when  hydrated,  and  bro^vn 

when  ankyiou?  lUs  insoluble  in  potash.    The  salts  of  didymmm  are  either  pmk 

or  violet.  •■  .  •.  -4.  -a 

on?   7,„f.nxrTTTM  exists  in  the  rare  minerals  zircon  and  hyacinth,  in  which  its  oxide 
•  7vO        cSnbined  with  silicic  acid.     Zirconia  is  somewhat  sim^ar  to 

Shate  of  z?cSia     Met'aliic  ^irlonium  Lmewhat^esembles  amorphous  sdicon, 
St  it  decomposes  water  slowly  at  the  boiling  point,  and  has  not  been  fused. 

ZINC. 
Zu"  =  65  parts  by  weight. 
208  Zinc  occupies  a  high  position  among  useful  metals,  being  peculiarly 
fitted  on  account  of  its  lightness,  for  the  construction  of  gutters,  water- 
Snes' and  roofs  of  buildings,  and  possessing  for  these  purposes  a  great 
E^tage  over  lead,  since  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  metal  is  about 
U  5  whilst  that  of  zinc  is  only  6-9.  Tor  such  applications  as  these  where 
great  strength  is  not  required,  zinc  is  preferable  to  iron  on  account  of  its 
Speriormfueability;  for  although  a  bar  of        ^^-^f  ^.^^  o^^^ 
mer  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  becomes  so  maUeable  at  250  F.  as  to 
Xit  of  being  rolled  into  thin  sheets.    This  maUeability  of  zinc  .vhen 
Sed  was  discovered  only  in  the  commencement  of  this  century,  untd 
with  time  the  only  use  of  the  metal  was  in  the  --ufact-e  of  b^^s 
When  zinc  is  heated  to  400°  F.,  it  again  becomes  brittle.    The  easy 
fusibUity  of  zinc  also  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over  ii-on,  as  rendering  it 
easy  to^be  cast  into  any  desired  form;  indeed  zmc  is  surpassed  m 
fusibility  (among  the  metals  in  ordmary  use)  only  by  tm  and  lead,  its 
melting  point  being  below  a  red  heat,  and  usuaUy  estimated  at  7  ^0  ^. 
Zinc  is  also  less  liable  than  iron  to  corrosion  under  the  mfl^uence  of  moist 
air  for  although  a  bright  siuface  of  zmc  soon  tarnishes  when  exposed  W) 
the  air,  it  merely  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide  of  zinc  (pass- 
ing graduaUy  into  basic  carbonate,  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  trom  me 
air\  which  protects  the  metal  from  further  action. 

The  great  strength  of  iron  has  been  ingeniously  combmed  with  tne 
durability  of  zmc,  in  the  so-caUed  galvanised  iron,  which  is  made  by  coal^ 
ins  clean  iron  with  melted  zinc,  thus  aflbrding  a  protection  much  neeclea 
in  and  around  large  towns,  where  the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acias 
arising  from  the  combustion  of  coal,  and  the  acid  emanations  fi-oni  various 
factories,  greatly  accelerate  the  corrosion  of  unprotected  ii'on.  The  iron 
nlates  to  be  coated  are  fii-st  thoroughly  cleansed  by  a  process  which  wil  be 
Sore  particularly  noticed  in  the  manufacture  of  tm-plate,  and  are  then 
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dipped  iuto  a  vessel  of  melted  zinc,  the  surface  of  which  is  coated  with 
sal-;immoniac  (hydrochlorate  of  ammonia)  in  order  to  dissolve  the  oxide 
of  zinc  which  forms  upon  the  sui-face  of  the  melted  metal,  and  might 
adhere  to  the  iron  plate  so  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  uniformly  coated 
with  the  zinc*  A  more  firmly  adherent  coating  of  zinc  is  obtained  by 
first  depositing  a  thin  film  of  tin  upon  the  surface  of  the  iron  plate  by 
galvanic  action,  and  hence  the  name  of  galvanised  iron. 

The  ores  of  zinc  are  found  pretty  abundantly  in  England,  chiefly  in  the 
Mendip  Hills  in  Somersetshire,  at  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland,  in  Corn- 
wall and  Derbyshire,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  zinc  used  in  this  country 
IS  imported  from  Belgium  and  Germany,  being  derived  from  the  ores  of 
Transylvania,  Hungary,  and  Silesia. 

Metallic  zinc  is  never  met  with  in  nature.  Its  chief  ores  are  calamine 
or  carbonate  of  zinc  (ZnO.CO,),  blende  or  sulphide  of  zinc  (ZnS),  and 
red  zinc  ore,  m  which  oxide  of  zinc  (ZnOj  is  associated  with  the  oxides 
of  u:on  and  manganese. 

Calamine  is  so  called  from  its  tendency  to  form  masses  resembling  a 
bundle  of  reeds  {calamus,  a  reed).  It  is  found  in  considerable  quantities 
m  Somersetshire,  Cumberland,  and  Derbyshire.  A  compound  of  car- 
bonate with  hydrate  of  zinc,  ZnO.CO,,  2(ZnO.H,0)  is  found  abundantly 
m  Spain.  The  mineral  known  as  electric  calamine  is  a  silicate  of  zinc 
(2ZnO.SiO2.H2O).  Blende  derives  its  name  from  the  German  hlenden, 
to  dazzle,  in  allusion  to  the  brilliancy  of  its  crystals,  which  are  gene- 
rally almost  black  from  the  presence  of  sulphide  of  iron,  the  true  colour 
of  pure  sulphide  of  zinc  being  white.  Blende  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Cum- 
berland, Derbyshire,  Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  is  generally  associated 
with  galena  or  sulphide  of  lead,  which  is  always  carefully  picked  out  of  the 
ore  before  smeltiug  it,  since  it  would  become  converted  into  oxide  of  lead 
which  corrodes  the  earthen  crucibles  employed  in  the  process.  ' 

In  England,  the  extraction  of  zinc  from  its  ores  is  carried  on  chiefly  at 
Swansea,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield.  Before  extracting  the  metal  from 
these  ores,  they  are  subjected  to  a  preliminary  treatment  which  brings 
them  both  to  the  condition  of  oxide  of  zinc.  For  this  purpose  the  cala- 
mine is  simply  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  in  order  to  expel  the 
carbonic  acid ;  but  the  blende  is  roasted  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  so  as  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  air,  when  the  sulphur 
passes  off'  in  the  foim  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  the 
oxygen,  the  ZnS  becoming  ZnO.  The  extraction  of  the  metal  from  this 
oxide  of  zinc  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  zinc  is  capable  of  beino' 
distilled  at  a  bright  red  heat,  its  boiling  point  being  1904°  F,  ° 

The  facility  with  which  this  metal  passes  off  in  the  form  of  vapour  is 
seen  when  it  is  melted  in  a  ladle  over  a  brisk  fire,  for  at  a  bright  red  heat 
abundance  of  vapour  rises  from  it,  which,  taking  fire  in  the  air,  burns  with 
a  brilliant  greenish  white  light,  throwing  off  into  the  air  numerous  white 
old  chemists)  ^        °^  """"^  ^^^^  philosopher's  wool,  or  nU  album  of  the 

(A^li'/S^'iZtllir'i.™^-^^  '"■'I'o'^  °"v*°  ^'"'^^^  Wack-lead  crucible 

bottom  with  fZLi  fiT    '  \'^\  ""It  ^      ^'T*^*"^-    ^  d"lled  through  the 

about  B        I  ^  ^       ^"^i  1^  '^""'l    Pi'"^^     wrought-iron  gas-pine  (B) 

about  9  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide,  so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  inside  of 

2(NSiat-Ta '  +         T  H  ^'-r  to  the  equation,  Zn + 

oxide  from  th";    rV,L         '  "^.^i"  chloride  of  zinc  wTiich  is  formed  dissolves  the 

*iae  irom  the  surface  of  the  metal,  producing  an  oxychlorido  of  zinc. 
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T  i_  +T,o  r^Jno  nnri  Hie  sides  of  the  hole  are  carefully 
the  criTcible.  Any  crevices  between  *e  Pipe  and  th^^  siac^  ^  ^^-^ 
stopped  up  with  fire-clay  moistened  with  solution  of  boi^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

are  introduced  into  the  crucible,  the  cover  °j  ^  i\^„^^Xer  at  a  high  temperature), 
with  fire-clay  (a  little  ^orax  being  added  to  W  it  to  etiier^  ^^^1. 

and  the  hole  in  the  cover  is  stopped  up  yi«|J^^^,^^^^^^^  ^,ay  dry,  it  is  placed  in  a 
kept  for  several  hours  in  a  warni  P^f,''^,^^,"^^?^^^^^^  Ihe  Son  pipl  may  pass, 

cylindrical  turuace  with  a  hole  at  the  "'T'^r'^  (C)  connected  with  a  forge 

tion.    Four  ounces  of  zinc  may  be  easily  distilled  in  Halt  an  noiu 


Fig.  241.  —Distillation  of  zinc, 


Fig.  242. — English  zinc  furnace. 


English  method  of  extracting  zmc— The  oxide  of  zinc,  obtained  as  above 
from  calamine  or  blende,  is  mixed  witb  about  half  its  weight  of  coke  or 
anthracite  coal.    This  mixture  is  introduced  into  large  crucibles  (hg. 
with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  through  which  passes  a  short  wide  u-on  pipe 
destined  for  the  passage  of  the  vapour  of  zinc.    These  crucibles  are  about 
4  feet  high  by  2A  feet  wide.    Some  large  pieces  of  coke  are  fii-st  intro- 
duced into  them  to  prevent  the  charge  from  passing  into  the  iron  pipes, 
and  when  they  have  been  charged  with  the  above  mixture,  their  covers 
are  cemented  on,  and  they  are  heated  in  furnaces  souiewhat  resembhug 
those  of  a  glass-house,  each  furnace  receiving  six  crucibles,  which  gene- 
rally contain,  in  aU,  one  ton  of  roasted  ore.    When  the  mixture  m  tJie 
crucibles  is  heated  to  redness,  it  begins  to  evolve  carbomc  oxide,  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  the  carbon  with  the  oxygen  from  the  oxitte 
of  zinc.    This  gas  burns  with  a  blue  flame  at  the  mouth  of  the  iron  pipe , 
but  at  a  bright  red  heat  the  metaUic  zinc  which  has  been  thus  liberatea  i 
is  converted  into  vapour,  and  the  greenish-white  flame  of  burniug  zmc 
is  perceived  at  the  orifice.    When  this  is  the  case,  about  8  feet  of  iron  ^ 
pipe  are  joined  on  to  the  short  piece,  in  order  to  condense  the  vapour  oi  • 
zinc,  which  falls  into  a  vessel  placed  for  its  reception.    The  distiUatiori 
occupies  about  sixty  hours,  and  the  average  yield  is  about  p  Pf  ?{ 
zinc  from  100  of  ore,  a  considerable  quantity  of  zinc  beiug  left  bemnu 
in  the  form  of  silicate  of  zinc  (electric  calamine),  which  is  not  reducea 
by  distillation  with  carbon. 
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Fig.  243.— Belgian 
ziuc  furnace. 


The  zinc  thus  obtained,  however,  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  with  other  foreign  matters  carried  over  fi-om  the 
crucibles.  It  is,  therefore,  again  melted  in  a  large  iron  pan,  and  allowed 
to  rest,  in  order  that  the  dross  may  rise  to  the  surface  ;  this  is  skimmed 
off,  to  be  worked  over  again  in  a  fresh  operation,  and  the  metal  is  cast 
into  ingots,  which  are  sent  into  commerce  under  the  name  of  spelter. 

Belgian  process  for  the  extraction  of  zinc. — At  the  Vieille-Montagne 
works,  near  Li(^ge,  calamine  is  exposed  to  the  rain  for  several  months  iu 
order  to  wash  out  the  clay ;  it  is  then  calcined  to 
expel  the  water  and  carbonic  acid,  the  oxide  of  zinc  so 
obtained  being  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  coal  dust, 
and  distilled  in  fire-clay  cylinders  (C,  fig.  243),  hold- 
ing about  40  lbs.  each,  and  set  in  seven  tiers  of  six 
each  in  the  same  furnace,  the  vapour  of  zinc  being  con- 
veyed by  a  short  conical  iron  pipe  (B)  into  a  conical 
iron  receiver  (D),  which  is  emptied  every  two  hours 
into  a  large  ladle,  from  which  the  zinc  is  poured  into 
ingot-moulds.  Each  distillation  occupies  about  twelve 
hours.  The  advantage  of  this  particular  mode  of 
arranging  the  cylinders  is,  that  it  economises  fuel  by 
allowing  the  poorer  ores,  which  require  less  heat  to 
distil  all  the  zinc  from  them,  to  be  introduced  into  the 
upper  rows  of  cylinders  farthest  from  the  fire  (A).  There 
are  two  varieties  of  Belgian  ore,  one  containing  33  and 
the  other  46  per  cent,  of  zinc,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
this  is  in  the  form  of  silicate,  which  is  not  extracted  by  the  distillation. 

Silesian  process  for  extracting  zinc— In  Silesia,  the  oxide  of  zinc 
obtamed  by  the  calcination  of  calamine  is  mixed  with  fine  cinders,  and 
distiUed  in  arched  earthen  retorts  (A,  fig.  244),  into  which  the  charge  is 
introduced  through  a  small 

'loor  (B),  which  is  then  r.^^^^^«  /■ 
cemented  up.    These  re-  - 
torts  are  arranged  in  a 
double  row  in  the  same 
furnace  (fig.  245),  and  the 
vapour  of  zinc  is  condensed 

lu  a  bent  earthenware  pipe  ^^ttached  to  each  retort,  and  having  an  open- 
ing (C)  near  the  bend, 
which,  is  kept  closed,  un- 
less it  is  necessary  to  clear 
'lit  the  pipe.  In  regard 
to  the  consumption  of 
tuel,  this  process  is  far 
more  economical  than  that 
b  illowed  in  this  country. 
'  He  Silesian  zinc  is  re- 
1 '  I  elted,  before  casting  into 
ingots,  in  clay  instead  of 
"'"Q  pots,  since  melted 
■^luc  always  dissolves  iron, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  that  metal  is  found  to  iniuro  zinc  when 
required  for  rolling  into  sheets. 

A  small  quantity  of  lead  always  distils  over  together  with  the  zinc, 


Silesian  zinc  furnace. 
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stocc  this  metal  also  interferes  with      ^""f  SX;^^ 
a  portion  of  it  is  separated  from  zmc  ^'^'-'^^^  ^^^^^Z'£^ry 

ing  the  spelter,  in  large  r'-"'''?'      ™    t„         »        "^^''^  " 
furnaoe,thehedo   »hichisme  medso^^^^^^  ^  J 

;tisXfoJ''iS 

"TiSTrememberei  that  the  aetion  of  dilrd«a  sulphnA  acid  "P^^^ 
.ino  is  employed  for  the  P«Pa-'>»  .  ^^^^X^erei  ™  tr^^^^ 
StjnXSs-«r|C=^^ 

hydrogen  is  naaintained.    As  a  cimous  ^^^l^^^rf  °n  ^JZn^  acid, 

pfatinun.  or  silver  -^^J-^^.^: 

until  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  ^«  f  Z^^'  "^T^  met  with  in  commer- 
S  ^SSlit  2^^^:^^  tl^^^^^er^^^^  —  a  con- 

(ZnO).-Zinc  forms  ^rXtl^v"^^^ 
commerce  as  ^nc^chite,  and  is  prepensed  hy  trrent  of  air  is 

metal  to  burn  in  earthen  chambers  ^^^^^^^S^^J,^.^  "  ^J^^S^^^^  of 
^naintained.    This  zinc-wlute  is  sometimes         f^^f^^^^  not 
white  lead  (carbonate  of  lead),  over  ^^^V^^^^f  ^^.e^^^^^ 
injnring  the  health  of  the  persons  nsmg  it,  and  towns 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  an  ^^m\^^\^ons,dev^^^^^^^^ 
where  that  substance  is  so  abundantly  supphed  to  the  atmo^pner 
fortunately,  however,  the  oxide  of  zinc  does  not  ^o^^^^^J^*^^,^^^^ 
the  paint,  as  oxide  of  lead  does,  and  the  pamt  is  ^o^^^^^^^^f^^J^ee^^^^^ 
to  peel  off.    The  oxide  of  zinc  has  the  characteristic  V^operij^^Z^^^^ 
vellow  when  heated,  and  white  agam  as  it  cools.    It  is  someuu 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass  for  optical  P^iToses 

n^^rlP  nf  zinc  forms  a  soluble  compound  with  potasn,  in  im  i 
resSung  Xnina,  and  therefore  metallic  zinc,  like  aluminum,  is 
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solved  by  boiling  with  solution  of  potash,  hydrogen  being  disengaged 
from  the  water,  the  oxygen  of  which  combines  with  the  zinc. 

The  sulphate  of  zinc  or  loMte  vitriol,  which  is  employed  in  medicine, 
and  more  extensively  in  calico-printing,  is  prepared  by  roasting  blende 
(sulphide  of  zinc,  ZnS)  at  a  low  temperature,  when  both  its  elements  com- 
bine with  oxygen,  the  oxide  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  thus  produced 
remaining  in  combination  as  sulphate  of  oxide  of  zinc  (ZnO.SOg).  After 
roasting,  the  mass  is  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  sulphate,  and 
yields  it  again,  on  evaporation,  in  prismatic  crystals  having  the  formula 
ZnO.S03.H,0.6Aq. 

Chloride  of  zinc  (ZnCl^),  prepared  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  known  in  commerce  as  Burnett's  disinfecting  fluid,  since  it  is 
capable  of  absorbing  hydrosulphuric  acid,  ammonia,  and  other  offensive 
products  of  putrefaction,  and  arrests  the  decomposition  of  wood  and 
animal  substances.  By  evaporating  its  solution,  the  chloride  of  zinc  is 
obtained  in  a  fused  state,  and  solidijfies  on  cooling  into  white  deliquescent 
masses.    It  has  a  very  powerful  attraction  for  water. 

CADMIUM. 
Cd"=112  parts  by  weight.* 

209.  This  metal  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  ores  of  zinc,  its 
presence  being  indicated  during  the  extraction  of  that  metal  (p.  294)  by 
the  appearance  of  a  brown  flame  [hroivn  Maze)  at  the  commencement  of 
the  distillation,  before  the  characteristic  zinc-flame  is  seen  at  the  orifice 
of  the  iron  tube.  Cadmium  is  more  easily  vaporised  than  zinc,  boiling 
at  1580°  r.,  so  that  the  bulk  of  it  is  found  in  the  first  portions  of  the 
distilled  metal.  If  the  mixture  of  cadmium  and  zinc  be  dissolved 
in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  treated  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid  gas,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  cadmium  (CdS)  is 
obtained,  which  is  employed  in  painting  imder  the  name  of  cadmia.  By 
dissolving  this  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  adding  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  the  carbonate  of  cadmium  (CdO.CO^)  is  precipitated,  from 
which  metallic  cadmiimi  may  be  extracted  by  distillation  with  charcoal. 

Although  resembling  zinc  in  its  volatility  and  its  chemical  relations,  in 
appearance  it  is  much  more  similar  to  tin,  and  emits  a  crackling  sound 
like  that  metal  when  bent.  Like  tin,  also,  it  is  malleable  and  ductile  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  and  becomes  brittle  at  about  180°  F.  It  is 
as  fusible  as  tin,  becoming  liquid  at  442°  F.,  so  that  it  is  iiseful  for 
making  fusible  alloys.  An  alloy  of  3  parts  of  cadmium  with  15  of  bis- 
muth, 8  of  lead,  and  4  of  tin,  fuses  at  140°  F.  In  its  behaviour  with 
acids  and  alkalies  cadmium  is  similar  to  zinc,  but  the  metal  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  aU  others  by  its  yielding  a  characteristic  chestnut-brown 
oxide  when  heated  in  air.    This  oxide  (CdO)  is  the  only  oxide  of  cadmium. 

The  iodide  of  cadmium  (CdlJ,  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  upon 
the  metal  in  the  presence  of  water,  is  employed  in  photography. 

Indium  is  the  name  of  a  metal  which  has  recently  been  discovered,  with  the  help 
•  V  ?P*^t™scope,  in  a  specimen  of  blende  from  Freiberg.  Its  name  refers  to  an 
inaigo  blue  line  in  the  spectrum.  The  examination  of  the  metal  is  as  yet  imperfect, 
out  It  IS  white,  malleable,  and  dissolves,  like  zinc  and  cadmium,  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  7-36.    To  extract  indium  from  the  Freiberg  zinc,  the  metal  is 

v,^i  "c^"^^  weight  of  cadmium,  when  converted  into  vapour,  occupy  twice  the 
V,o  K^'^^  riu'^^'^  weight  of  hydrogen,  making  it  appear  that  its  atomic  weight  sliould 
ne  OD,  out  the  .specific  heat  of  cadmium,  as  wefl  as  its  general  chemical  relations,  favour 
xne  view  that  it  i.s  a  di  atomic  metal  like  zinc,  its  atomic  weight  being  112. 
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boUed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  employed  in  such  quantity  '^s.*"  I'^^Jf^Part  °f  the 
zinc  undissolved,  together  with  indium  and  lead.  The  "^sidue  is  d^  olved  m  mtnc 
acid,  the  lead  and  ctdmium  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  the  latter  expeUed 
by  boiling,  and  the  oxide  of  indium  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  carbonate  of 
bLyte  When  this  precipitate  is  dissolved  iu  ^^7^'°^^^°"'^. 
ammonia  added,  the  white  hydrated  oxide  of  indmm  is  precipitated,  and  maybe 

"?t"a\SlS\tSbrs  with  a  violet  blue  flame,  yielding  a  yellow  oxide  of 

indium,  InO.  „ 
The  atomic  weight  of  indium  appears  to  be  about  1  i. 

910  TTranium  —This  is  a  rare  metal,  never  employed  in  the  metallic  state,  but 
in  J2e  form  of  sesquioxide  (TJ.Oa)  and  black  oxide  (2U0.U  O3),  for  imparting 
yeUow  and  black  colours  respectively  to  glass  and  porcelain.  The  chief  source  of 
these  compounds  is  the  mineral  pitch-blende,  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
black  oxide  of  uranium,  together  with  silica,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  arsenic.  In  its 
chemical  relations  uranium  presents  some  similarity  to  iron  and  manganese  it 
forms  two  distinct  oxides,  UO  and  U.O,,  of  which  the  former  is  decidecUy  basic 
whilst  the  latter  is  capable  of  acting  both  as  an  acid  and  a  base.  Ihe  bngM 
greenish-yeUow  colour  of  the  salts  of  the  sesquioxide  of  uramum  is  characteristic  ot 
tlie  metal,  and  glass  coloured  with  this  oxide  exhibits  the  remarkable  optical  efi-eet 
of  fluorescence  in  a  very  high  degree. 

lEON. 
Fe"  =  56  parts  by  weight. 

211  This  most  useful  of  aU  metals  is  one  of  those  most  -widely  and 
abundantly  diffused  in  nature.  It  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  aU  forms  of 
rock,  clay,  sand,  and  earth,  its  presence  in  these  being  commonly  mcli- 
cated  by  their  colours,  for  iron  is  the  commonest  of  natural  mmerai 
colouring  ingredients.  It  is  also  found,  though  in  small  proportion,  m 
plants,  and  in  larger  quantity  in  the  bodies  of  aaimals,  especiaUy  in  the 
blood,  which  contaias  about  0-5  per  cent,  of  iron  in  veiy  intimate  associ- 
ation with  its  colouring  matter.  . 

But  iron  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  metalhc  state  m  nature,  bemg 
almost  invariably  combined  either  with  oxygen  or  sulphur. 

Metallic  iron  is  met  with,  however,  in  the  meteorites  or  metaUic  masses, 
sometimes  of  enormous  size,  and  of  unknown  origin,  which  occasionaUy 
faU  upon  the  earth.  Of  these  iron  is  the  chief  component,  but  there  are 
also  generaUy  present,  cobalt,  nickel,  chromium,  manganese,  copper,  tm, 
magnesium,  carbon,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur.  «-  •  f 

The  chief  forms  of  combination  in  which  iron  is  found  m  sutiicieriti 
abundance  to  render  them  available  as  sources  of  the  metal,  are  shown  m 
the  foUowrag  table  : — 

Ores  of  Iron. 


Common  Name. 

Chemical  Name 

Composition. 

Magnetic  iron  ore 
Red  htematite 
Specular  iron 
Brown  hajmatite 
Spathic  iron  ore 
Clay  iron-stone 

Blackband 

Iron  pyrites 

Protosesquioxide  of  iron 
Sesquioxide  of  iron 

i>  >> 

Hydrated  sesquioxide 

Carbonate  of  iron 

Carbonate  of  iron  with  clay  - 
(  Carbonate  of  iron  with  clay  and 
(     bituminous  matter 

Bisulphide  of  iron 

FegO^ 
FoaOs 

2Fe203.3H20 
FeO.COs 

FeSa 
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These  ores  are  frequently  associated  witli  extraneous  minerals,  some  of 
the  constituents  of  -which  are  productive  of  injury  to  the  quality  of  the 
iron.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  scarcely  one  of  the  ores  of  iron  is 
entirely  free  from  sulphiu'  and  phosphorus,  substances  which  will  be  seen 
to  have  a  very  serious  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  iron  extracted  from 
them,  and  the  presence  of  which  increases  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
metal  in  a  marketable  condition. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  general  composition  of  the  most 
important  English  ores  of  iron,  with  reference  to  the  proportions  of  iron, 
and  of  those  substances  which  materially  influence  the  character  of  the 
iron  extracted  from  the  ore,  viz.,  manganese  (present  as  oxide  or  car- 
bonate), phosphorus  (present  as  phosphoric  acid),  and  sulphur  (present  as 
bisulphide  of  iron).  The  maximum  and  minimum  quantites  found  in 
each  ore  are  specified. 


British  Iron  Ores* 


In  100  parts. 

Iron. 

Oxide  of 
Manganese. 

Phosplioric 
Acid. 

Bisulphide 
of  Iron. 
(Pyrites.) 

No.  of 
Samples 
Analysed. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Clay  iron-stone  from  cool-  measures, 

43-30 

20-95 

3  30 

0-46 

1-42 

0-07 

1-21 

0 

77 

Clay  iron-stone  from  the  lias, 

49-17 

17-34 

1-30 

0 

5-05 

0 

1-60 

0 

12 

Brown  haematite,  .... 

63-04 

11-98 

1-60 

trace 

3-17 

0 

0-30 

0 

23 

Red  hiematite, 

6910 

47-47 

1-13 

trace 

trace 

trace 

0-06 

0 

6 

Spathic  ore. 

49-78 

13-98 

12-64 

1-93 

0-22 

0 

0-11 

0 

6 

57-01 

0-14 

0-10 

0.07 

1 

Prom  this  table  it  will  be  gathered  that,  among  the  most  abundant  of 
the  iron  ores  of  this  country,  red  hsematite  is  the  richest  and  purest, 
whilst  the  brown  haematite  often  contains  considerable  proportions  of 
Milphur  and  phosphorus,  and  the  spathic  ore,  though  containing  little 
sidphur  and  phosphorus,  often  contains  much  manganese. 

The  argillaceous  ores,  or  clay  iron-stones,  found  in  the  lias,  contain  more 
phosphoric  acid  than  those  from  the  coal-measures ;  and  these  latter,  as  a 
general  rule,  contain  more  sulphur  (pyrites)  than  the  former,  although  the 
maximum  in  the  table  does  not  show  this. 

Clay  iron-stone  is  the  ore  from  which  the  largest  quantity  of  iron  is 
extracted  in  England,  since  it  is  found  abundantly  in  the  coal-measures 
of  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  and  South  Wales,  and  it  is  a  circumstance 
of  great  importance  in  the  economy  of  English  iron-smelting,  that  the 
r:oal  and  lime-stone  required  in  the  smelting  process,  and  even  the  fire-clay 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  furnace,  are  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ore. 

BlarMand  is  the  clay  iron-stone  found  in  the  coal-fields  of  Scotland, 
and  often  contains  between  20  and  30  per  cent,  of  bituminous  matter, 
which  contributes  to  the  economy  of  fuel  in  smelting  it. 

Red  hcematite  (Fc.p.,)  is  the  most  characteristic  of  the  ores  of  iron, 
occurring  in  hard  shining  rounded  masses,  with  a  peculiar  fibrous  structure 
and  a  dark  red-brown  colour,  whence  the  ore  derives  its  name  (alfxa,  Mood). 
It  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Lancashire  and  Cornwall,  but 

*  Tliia  table  has  been  compilcrl  from  tliu  analyses  given  in  "  Percy  on  Iron  ami  Steel." 
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unfortunately  its  very  compact  structure  is  au  obstacle  to  its  being  smelted 
alone,  so  that  it  is  generally  mixed  with  some  clay  u-ou-stone,  and  bence 
the  iron  obtained  is  not  so  free  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus  as  if  it  were 
extracted  from  hfematite  alone.  _  , 

Red  ochre  is  a  soft  variety  of  this  ore  containing  a  little  clay. 
Brown  hcBmatite  (2re,0,3Hp)  is  found  at  Alston  Moor  (Cumber- 
land^ and  in  Durham,  but  it  is  more  abundant  on  the  Continent,  and  is 
the  source  of  most  of  the  Belgian  and  French  irons.  Pea  iron  ore  and 
yellow  ochre  are  varieties  of  brown  haematite.  The  Scotch  ore  which  is 
caUed  Iddney-form  clay  iron-stone  is  reaUy  a  hydrated  sesqmoxide  of  iron. 

Specular  iron  ore  (Fe.Oa)  {oligist  ore  or  iron-cjlance),  although  of  the 
same  composition  as  red  hsematite,  is  very  different  from  it  in  appearance 
having  a  steel-grey  colour  and  a  brUKant  metalhc  lustre.  The  island  of 
Elba  is  the  chief  locaUty  where  this  ore  is  found,  but  it  also  occurs  m 
Germany,  Prance,  and  Eussia.  The  exceUent  quality  of  the  iron  smelted 
from  this  ore  is  due  partly  to  the  purity  of  the  ore,  and  partly  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  charcoal,  and  not  coal,  is  employed  m  smelting  it. 

Maqnetic  iron  ore  (Fe^OJ,  of  which  the  loadstone  is  a  variety,  has  a 
more  granular  structure,  and  a  dark  iron-grey  colour  It  forms  moun- 
tainous masses  in  Sweden,  and  is  also  found  m  Eussia  and  Isorth 
America.  It  is  generally  smelted  with  charcoal,  and  yields  an  exceUent 
iron  Iron  sand,  a  peculiar  heavy  black  sand,  of  metalhc  lustre,  con- 
sists in  great  measure  of  the  magnetic  ore,  but  contams  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  titanic  acid.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  India,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Ifew  Zealand;  but  its  fine  _ state  of  division  prevents  it  from  bemg 
larcely  available  as  a  source  of  iron.  ,         •    c  a 

Spathic  iron  ore  (FeO.CO,)  is  found  in  abundance  m  Saxony,  and 
often  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  manganese,  which 
influences  the  character  of  the  metal  extracted  from  it. 

The  oolitic  iron  ore,  occurring  in  the  Northampton  oolite,  contains  both 
hydrated  sesquioxide  and  carbonate  of  iron,  together  with  clay. 

Iron  pyrites  (FeS,)  is  remarkable  for  its  yeUow  colour  its  brilliam, 
metallic  lustre,  and  ciystaUine  structure,  being  generally  found  either  m 
distinct  cubical  or  dodecahedral  crystals,  or  m  rounded  nodules  ot 
radiated  structure.  It  was  formerly  disregarded  as  a  source  of  iron,  on 
account  of  the  difiiculty  of  separating  the  sulphur ;  but  smce  Jbe  demand 
for  iron  has  so  largely  increased,  an  inferior  quahty  of  the  metal  has  been 
extracted  from  the  residue  left  after  burning  the  pyrites  m  the  manufac- 
ture of  oil  of  vitriol  (p.  205),  the  residue  bemg  first  weU  roasted  in  a 
lime-kiln  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  sulphur. 

212.  Metallurgy  of  iron.— Ivon  owes  the  high  position  which  it  occupies 
among  useful  metals  to  a  combination  of  valuable  qualities  not  met  wim 
in  any  other.  Although  possessing  nearly  Uvice  as  great  tenacity  oT  strengtn 
as  the  strongest  of  the  other  metals  commonly  used  m  the  metallic  state, 
it  is  yet  one  of  the  lightest,  its  specific  gravity  bemg  only  7  -7,  ana  is 
therefore  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  bridges  ana 
large  edifices,  as  well  as  for  ships  and  carriages.  It  is  the  least  yieia- 
iua  or  maUeable  of  the  metals  iu  common  use,  and  can  therefore  be  reiiea 
upon  for  affording  a  rigid  support ;  and  yet  its  ductHity,  when  beatea,  is 
such  that  it  admits  of  being  roUed  into  the  thmnest  sheets  and  diaxjn 
into  the  finest  wire,  the  strength  of  which  is  so  gi-eat  that  a  wire  ot  ytrtn 
inch  in  diameter  is  able  to  sustain  705  pounds,  while  a  similar  wue  oi 
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copper,  which,  stands  next  in  order  of  tenacity,  will  not  support  more 
than  385  pounds. 

Being,  with  the  exception  of  platinum,  the  least  fusible  of  useful  metals, 
iron  is  applicable  to  the  construction  of  fire-grates  and  furnaces.  Nor  are 
its  qualifications  all  dependent  upon  its  physical  properties,  for  it  not  only 
enters  into  a  great  number  of  compounds  which  are  of  the  utmost  use  in 
the  arts,  but  its  chemical  relations  to  one  of  the  non-metallic  elements, 
carbon,  are  such,  that  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  this  element 
converts  it  into  steel,  far  surpassing  iron  in  the  valuable  properties  of  hard- 
ness and  elasticity;  whilst  a  larger  quantity  of  carbon  gives  rise  to  cast- 
iron,  the  greater  fusibility  of  which  permits  it  to  be  moulded  into  vessels 
and  shapes  which  could  not  be  produced  by  forging. 

213.  English  process  of  smelting  clay  iron-stone. — The  first  step 
towards  the  extraction  of  the  metal  consists  in  calcining  (or  roasting)  the 
ore,  in  order  to  expel  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  wliich  it  contains.  To 
effect  this  the  ore  is  built  up,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  small 
coal,  into  long  pyramidal  heaps,  resting  upon  a  foundation  of  large  lumps 
of  coal ;  blackband  often  contains  so  much  coal  that  any  further  addition 
is  unnecessary.  These  heaps  are  kindled  in  several  places,  and  allowed  to 
burn  slowly  untO.  all  the  fuel  is  consumed.  This  calcination  has  the  efi'ect 
of  rendering  the  ore  more  porous,  and  better  fitted  for  die  smelting  pro- 
cess. If  the  ore  contained  much  sulphur,  a  part  of  it  would  be  expelled 
by  the  roasting,  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Sometimes  the  calcination  is  efl'ected  in  kilns  resembling  lime-kilns, 
and  it  is  often  altogether  omitted  as  a  separate  process,  the  expulsion  of 
the  water  and  carbonic  acid  being  then  effected  in  the  smelting-furnace 
itself  as  the  ore  descends. 

The  calcined  ore  is  smelted  in  a  huge  hlast-furnace  (fig.  246)  about  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  high,  built  of  massive  masonry,  and  Hned  internally  with  fire- 
brick. Since  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  high  tem- 
perature with  the  natural  draught  of  this  furnace,  air  is  forced  into  it 
at  the  bottom,  under  a  pressure  of  three  or  four  pounds  upon  the  inch, 
through  three  tuyere  pipes,  the  nozzles  of  which  pass  through  apertures  in 
three  sides  of  the  furnace. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  reduce  to  the  metallic  state  the  oxide  of  iron 
contained  in  the  calcined  ore,  by  simply  throwing  it  into  this  furnace, 
together  with  a  proper  quantity  of  coal,  coke,  or  charcoal;  but  the  metallic 
iron  fuses  with  so  great  difficulty,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  it  from 
the  clay  unless  this  latter  is  brought  into  a  liquid  state;  and  even  then,  the 
fi^ion  of  the  iron,  which  is  necessary  for  complete  separation,  is  only 
effected  after  it  has  formed  a  more  easily  fusible  compound  with  a  small 
proportion  of  carbon  derived  from  the  fuel. 

Now,  clay  is  even  more  difficult  to  fuse  than  iron,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add,  in  the  smelting  of  the  ore,  some  substance  capable  of  forming 
with  the  clay  a  combination  which  is  fusible  at  the  temperature  of  the 
turnace.  If  clay  (silicate  of  alumina)  be  mixed  with  limestone  (carbonate 
ot  lime),  and  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expeUed 
irom  the  limestone,  and  the  lime  unites  with  the  clay,  forming  a  double 
silicate  ot  alumma  and  lime,  which  becomes  perfectly  liquid,  and  when 
cool,  solidifies  to  a  glass  or  slag.  The  limestone  is  hero  said  to  act  as  a 
y"ta;,  because  it  induces  the  clay  to  floio  in  the  liquid  state.  In  order, 
laeretore,  that  the  clay  may  be  readily  separated  from  the  metallic  iron. 
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tlie  calcined  ore  is  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  limestone  before 
being  introduced  into  the  furnace.  ,^j_n  +i,„ 

aLt  care  is  necessary  in  first  Hghting  the  blast-fui-nace  lest  the  new 
masonry  should  be  cracked  by  too  sudden  a  rise  of  temperature  and  when 
Tee Tghted,  the  furnace  is  kept  in  constant  work  for  years  untd  m  want  of 
repair  the  fire  has  been  lighted,  the  furnace  is  filled  up  with  coke, 


Fig.  246.— Blast-furnace  for  smelting  iron  ores. 

and  as  soon  as  this  has  burnt  down  to  some  distance  below  the  chimney,  a 
layer  of  the  mixture  of  calcined  ore  with  the  requisite  proportion  ol  lime- 
stone is  thrown  upon  it ;  over  this  there  is  placed  another  layer  of  cok^ 
then  a  second  layer  of  the  mixture  of  ore  and  flux,  and  so  on,  in  alternate 
layers,  untU  the  furnace  has  been  filled  up  ;  when  the  layers  sink  down, 
fresh  quantities  of  fuel,  ore,  and  flux  are  added,  so  that  the  furnace  is  kept 
constantly  full.  As  the  au-  passes  from  the  tuyere  pipes  into  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace,  it  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  the  carbon  of  the  fuel,  wlucn 
it  converts  into  carbonic  acid  (C0„) ;  the  latter,  passing  oyer  t^^^  red-Jiot 
fuel  as  it  ascends  in  the  furnace,  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  (bu;  oy 
combining  with  an  additional  quantity  of  carbon.  It  is  this  carbonic 
oxide  which  reduces  the  calcined  ore  to  the  metalUc  state,  when  it  comes, 
in  contact  with  it,  at  a  red  heat,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  lor 
carbonic  oxide  removes  the  oxygen,  at  a  high  temperature,  fi-om  the  oxiaj 
of  iron,  and  becomes  carbonic  acid,  the  iron  being  left  in  ^^^  ^f^ 
state.    But  the  iron  so  reduced  remains  disseminated  through  tJie  ma^ 
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of  ore  until  it  has  passed  down  to  a  part  of  the  fiu-nace  which  is  more 
strongly  heated,  where  the  ii'on  enters  into  combination  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  carbon  to  form  cast-iron,  which  fuses  and  runs  down  into  the 
crucible  or  cavity  for  its  reception  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  At  the 
same  time,  the  clay  contained  in  the  ore  is  acted  upon  by  the  lime  of  the 
flux,  producing  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime,  which  also  falls 
in  the  liquid  state  into  the  crucible,  where  it  forms  a  layer  of  "  slag " 
above  the  heavier  metal.  This  slag,  which  has  five  or  six  times  the  bullc 
of  the  iron,  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  crucible,  and  to  run  over 
its  edge  down  the  incline  upon  which  the  blast-furnace  is  built ;  but 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cast-iron  has  collected  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible,  it  is  run  out  through  a  hole  provided  for  the  purpose,  either 
into  channels  made  in  a  bed  of  sand,  or  into  iron  moulds,  where  it  is  cast 
into  rough  semi-cylindrical  masses  called  pigs,  whence  cast-iron  is  also 
spoken  of  as  pig-iron.  The  temperature  of  the  furnace  is,  of  course, 
liighest  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tuyeres  ;  the  reduction  of 
the  iron  to  the  metallic  state  appears  to  commence  at  about  two-thirds  of 
the  way  down  the  furnace,  the  volatile  matters  of  the  ore,  fuel,  and  flux 
being  driven  off  before  this  point  is  reached. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  scale  upon  which  the  smelt- 
ing of  iron  ores  is  carried  out,  when  it  is  stated  that  each  furnace  con- 
sumes, in  the  cottrse  of  twenty-four  hours,  about  50  tons  of  coal,  30  tons 
of  ore,  6  tons  of  Limestone,  and  100  tons  of  air.  The  cast-iron  is  run  off 
from  the  crucible  once  or  twice  in  twelve  hours,  in  quantities  of  five 
or  six  tons  at  a  time.  The  average  yield  of  calcined  clay  iron-stone  is  35 
per  cent,  of  iron. 

The  gases  escaping  from  the  chimney  of  the  blast-furnace  are  highly 
inflammable,  for  they  contain,  beside  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  blown  into  the 
furnace,  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  and  some  hydrogen, 
together  with  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  oxide 
upon  the  ore.  Since  the  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  confer  considerable 
heating  power  upon  these  gases,  they  are  employed  in  some  iron-works 
for  heating  steam-boilers,  or  for  calcining  the  ore,  or  for  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  blast. 

The  composition  of  the  gas  issuing  from  a  hot-blast  furnace  (fed  with  uncoked 
,oal)  may  be  judged  of  from,  the  following  table  : — 


Oas  from  Blast- Furnace. 


Nitrogen, 
Carbonic  oxide. 
Hydrogen,  . 
Carbonic  acid, 
Marsh-gas,  . 
Olefiant-gas, 


55 'SS  vols. 
26'97 

6-  73 

7-  77 
3-75 
0-43 


100-00 


The  carbonic  oxide,  of  course,  renders  these  gases  highly  poisonous,  and  fatal  acci- 
dents occa.sionally  happen  from  this  cause. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  nitrogen  present  in  the  air  escapes  unchanged  from  the 
liirnace,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  portion  of  it  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the 
cyanide  of  potas.sium  (KCN),  which  is  produced  in  the  lower  part  of  the  funmce,  the 
potassram  being  furnished  by  the  ashes  of  the  fuel. 

The  liot-hlast.- — On  considering  the  enormous  qviantity  of  air  which 
passes  through  the  blast  furnace,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  occasions  the  loss 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  heat.    In  order  to  economise  the  fuel,  liot- 
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blast  furnaces  are  fed  with  air  of  which  the  temperature  is  rai^sed  to  ahout  ■ 
600°  F.,  by  passing  it  through  heated  iron  pipes  before  allowing  it  to  > 
enter  the  blast  furnace.    The  higher  temperature  which  is  thus  attained 
pe  mits  the  use  of  uncoked  coal,  which  would  not  haye  given  enough  heat 
fn  a  cold-blast  furnace,  and  the  same  quantity  of  ore  may  be  smelted  with 
less  than  half  the  coal  formerly  employed.    It  appears,  however,  that  the 
hnfh/ast  iron  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  obtamed  from  the  same  ore  m  a 
ottla     to^^^^        thi^s  is  g'eneraUy  explained  by  referrmg  to  the 
farcer  quantity  of  sulphur  contained  in  the  raw  coal ;  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  cast-iron  beiAg  exposed  to  a  much  Ingher  temperature  m  the  hot- 
blast  furnace  is  more  liable  to  receive  and  retain  a  larger  amount  oi  foreign 
substances  :  and  (most  important  of  all)  to  the  custom  of  extractmg  iron 
L  a  hot-blast  furnace  from  slags  obtained  in  the  subsequent  processes  of 
the  iron-manufacture,  which  could  not  be  smelted  m  a  cold-blast  furnace. 
These  slags  always  contain  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  therefore  yield  an 
inferior  quahty  of  iron.    Hence  the  distinction  commonly  drawn  between 
mine-iroi  extracted  from  the  ore  without  admixture  of  slags  and  cinder- 
iron  in  the  preparation  of  which  slag  or  cinder  has  been  employed. 

The  slag  from  the  Uast-furnace  is  essentiaUy  a  glass  composed  of  a 
double  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime,  the  composition  of  which  varies  much 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  earthy  matters  in  the  ore,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  flux.    Its  colour  is  generaUy  opaque  white,  streaked  witli 

^^^fSr^onhrflux  employed  must,  of  coui-se,  be  modified  accordmg 
to  the  composition  of  the  earthy  substances  (or  gangue)  present  m  the  ore 
Where  this  consists  of  clay  (siHcate  of  alumina)  the  addition  of  hme 
(which  is  sometimes  added  in  the  form  of  Umestone  and  sometimes  as 
S-Hme)  wiU  provide  for  the  formation  of  the  double  sdica  e  of  aluimna 
and  lime.    But  &  the  iron-ore  happened  already  to  contain  bmestone  an 
addition  of  clay  would  be  necessary,  or  if  quartz  were  P^^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^  , 
of  silica  only,  both  Ume  and  alumina  (in  the  form  of  clay)  will  be  neces^  J 
sary  as  a  flux.    It  is  sometimes  found  economical  to  employ  a  mixture  of . 
ores  containing  different  kinds  of  gangue  so  that  one  may  ^^'"^ ^orHonTf  " 
to  the  other.    If  a  proper  proportion  of  lime  were  not  added,  a  portion  ot  - 
the  oxide  of  iron  would  combine  with  the  silica  and  ™f J^S  he^ 
slac^  but  if  too  large  a  quantity  of  lime  be  employed,  it  wdl  diminish  the . 
fusibil  y  of  the  slag,  and  prevent  the  complete  separation  of  the  iron  from  i 
the  earthy  matter.  ^The  most  easily  fusible  slag  which  ^^.^^^^A 
the  action  of  lime  upon  clay  has  the  composition  6CaO.Al,03.9biU  but,.! 
in  Enghsh  furnaces,  where  coal  and  coke  are  employed  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  to  convert  the  sulphur  oi  the^ 
fuel  into  sulphide  of  calcium,  so  that  the  slag  common  y  has  a  composi-J 
tion  more  nearly  represented  by  the  formula,  12Ca0.2Al,03-9Sip,,  whiehi 
would  express  a  compound  of  6  molecules  of  noi-mal  sjli^ate  of  Inne  witti 
1  molecule  of  normal  silicate  of  alumina,  6(2CaO.Si02),  ^AljU^.^Jtoiu^J 
silicic  acid  being  considered  a  bibasic  acid.  .  I 

Since  iron,  manganese,  and  magnesium  are  commonly  found  occupymgl 
the  place  of  a  portion  of  the  calcium,  a  more  general  formula  for  the  slagi 
from  English  blast  furnaces  would  be — 

6(2[CaFeIkInMg]O.SiO,),  2Al,03.3SiO, . 
A  fair  impression  of  the  ordinary  composition  of  the  slag  from  bla 
furnaces  is  conveyed  by  the  following  table  :— 
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Slag  from  Blast  Furnace. 

Silica,   43-07 

Alamiiui,   14  "85 

Lime,   28 '92 

Magnesia,   5  "87 

Oxide  of  iron  (FeO),   2-35 

Oxide  of  manganese  (MnO)   1'37 

Potash,   1-84 

Sulphide  of  calciuin,   1'90 

Phosphoric  acid,    .   trace 


100-35 


These  slags  are  sometimes  run  &om  the  blast  furnace  into  iron  moulds, 
in  which  they  are  cast  into  blocks  for  rough  building  purposes.  The 
presence  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  potash  has  led  to  experiments 
upon  their  employment  as  a  manure,  for  wliich  purpose  they  have  been 
blown  out,  when  liquid,  into  a  finely  divided  frothy  condition  fit  for 
grinding  and  applying  to  the  sod. 

214,  Cast-Iron  is,  essentially,  composed  of  iron  with  from  2  to  5  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  but  always  contains  other  substances  derived  either  from 
the  ore  or  from  the  fuel  employed  in  smelting  it.  On  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  energetic  deoxidising  action  in  the  blast  furnace,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  portions  of  the  various  oxygen  compounds  exposed  to  it 
shoidd  part  with  their  oxygen,  and  that  the  elements  thus  liberated 
should  find  their  way  into  the  cast-iron.  In  this  way  the  silicic  acid  is 
reduced,  and  its  silicon  is  found  in  cast-iron  in  quantity  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  3  or  4  per  cent.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  also  generally  pre- 
sent in  cast-iron,  but  in  very  much  smaller  quantity;  their  presence 
diminishes  its  tenacity,  and  the  smelter  endeavours  to  exclude  them  as  far 
as  possible,  though  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus  appears  to  be  rather 
advantageous  for  some  castings,  since  it  augments  the  fusibility  and 
fluidity  of  the  cast-iron.  The  sulpliur  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  coal  or 
coke  employed  in  smelting,  and  for  this  reason  charcoal  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  fuel  if  it  could  be  obtained  at  a  sufficiently  cheap 
rate.  The  iron-works  of  America  and  those  of  the  European  continent 
enjoy  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect  over  those  of  England.  The 
phosphorus  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  phosphoric  acid  existing  in  the 
ore  or  in  the  flux.  Manganese,  amounting  to  1  or  2  per  cent.,  is  often  met 
with  in  cast-iron,  having  been  reduced  from  the  oxide  of  manganese,  which 
is  generally  found  in  iron  ores.  Other  metals,  such  as  chromium,  cobalt, 
&c.,  are  also  occasionally  present,  though  in  so  small  quantities  as  to  be 
of  no  importance  in  practice. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  largest  and  smallest  proportions  of  the 
various  elements  determined  in  the  analysis  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
specimens  of  cast-iron  : — 

Composition  of  Cast-iron  * 

Maximum.  Minimum. 
Carhon  4-81  1-04  percent. 


Silicon, 
Sulphur,  . 
Plio.sphorus, 
Manganese, 
Iron, 


4-77  0-08 

1-06  0-00 

1  -87  trace 

6-08  trace 


Compiled  from  "  Tercy  on  Iron  and  Stocl." 
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GREY,  MOTTLED,  AND  WHITE  IRON. 


In  order  to  xmderstand  the  difference  observed  in  tlie  several  varieties 
of  cast-iron,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  peculiar  relations  between  iron 
and  carbon.  Iron  fused  in  contact  with  carbon  is  capable  of  combining 
with  nearly  6  per  cent,  of  that  element,  to  form  a  white,  brilhant,  and 
brittle  compound,  which  may  be  represented  pretty  nearly  as  compose- 
of  Fe  C  Under  certain  circumstances,  as  this  compound  of  iron  and 
carbon  cools,  a  portion  of  the  carbon  separates  from  the  iron,  and  remains 
disseminated  throughout  the  mass  in  the  form  of  minute  crystalline  par- 
ticles very  much  resembling  natural  graphite.  If  a  broken  piece  of  iron 
contaming  these  scales  be  examined,  the  fracture  wUl  be  found  to  exhibit 
a  more  or  less  dark  grey  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  uncombined 
carbon,  and  for  this  reason  a  cast-iron  in  which  a  portion  of  the  carbon 
has  thus  separated  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  greij  iron,  wMlst  that  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  carbon  has  remained  in  combination  with  the 
metal,  exhibits  a  white  fracture,  and  is  termed  ivliite  iron  or  hrigld  iron. 
Intermediate  between  these  is  the  variety  known  as  mottled  iron,  Avhich 
has  the  appearance  of  a  mixture  of  the  grey  and  white  varieties.  _ 

The  different  condition  of  the  carbon  in  the  two  varieties  of  cast-iron  is 
rendered  apparent  when  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  for  any  carbon  which  exists  in  the  uncombmed  state 
will  then  be  left,  whilst  that  which  had  been  in  combination  with  the 
iron  passes  off  in  the  form  of  pecidiar  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
which  impart  the  disagreeable  odour  perceived  in  the  gas  evolved  when 
the  metal  is  dissolved  in  an  acid.  ■,  , 

The  properties  of  these  two  varieties  of  cast-iron  are  widely  diftereat, 
grey  iron  being  so  soft  that  it  may  be  turned  in  a  lathe,  whilst  the  white 
iron  is  extremely  hard,  and  of  higher  specific  gravity.  Again,  although 
white  iron  fuses  at  a  lower  temperature  than  grey  iron,  the  latter  is  far 
more  liquid  when  fused,  and  is  therefore  much  better  fitted  for  castmg. 

Although  the  presence  of  uncombined  carbon  is  the  chief  point  which 
distinguishes  grey  from  white  iron,  other  differences  are  commonly  observed 
in  the  composition  of  the  two  varieties.  The  white  iron  usuaUy  contains 
less  silicon  than  grey  iron,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphur.  White 
iron  also  usually  contains  a  much  larger  quantity  of  manganese. 

The  difference  in  the  composition  of  these  three  varieties  of  cast-iron  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Grey. 

Mottled. 

White. 

Tron,  .... 

90-24 

89-31 

89-86 

Combined  carbon, 

1-02 

1-79 

2-46 

Graphite, 

2-64 

1-11 

0-87 

Silicon, 

3-06 

2-17 

1-12 

Sulphur, 

1-14 

1-48 

2-52 

Phosphorus,  . 

0-93 

1-17 

0-91 

Manganese,  . 

0-83 

1-60 

2-72 

99-86 

98-03 

100-46 

As  might  be  expected,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  where  a  cast-iron  ceases  to 
be  grey  and  begins  to  be  mottled,  or  where  the  mottled  iron  ends  and 
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white  iron  begins.  Tliere  are,  in  fact,  eight  varieties  of  cast-iron  in  com- 
merce, distinguished  hy  the  numbers  one  to  eight,  of  which  No.  1  is  dark 
grey,  and  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  graphite,  wliich  diminishes  in 
the  succeeding  numbers  up  to  No.  8,  which  is  the  whitest  iron,  the  inter- 
mediate numbers  being  more  or  less  mottled. 

The  particular  variety  of  cast-iron  produced  is  to  some  extent  under 
the  control  of  the  smelter,  a  furnace  in  good  order  appearing  usually  to 
yield  grey  iron,  whilst  a  defective  furnace,  or  one  supplied  with  too  small 
a  proportion  of  fuel,  will  commonly  give  a  white  iron.  But  the  metal 
sometimes  varies  considerably  at  different  levels  in  the  crucible  of  the 
furnace,  so  that  pigs  of  different  degrees  of  greyness  are  obtained  at  the 
same  tapping. 

Mottled  cast-iron  surpasses  both,  the  other  varieties  in  tenacity,  and 
is  therefore  preferred  for  such  purposes  as  casting  ordnance,  where  this 
quality  is  particularly  desirable. 

The  dark  grey  iron  used  for  casting,  known  as  foundry-iron,  is  produced 
at  a  higher  temperature,  by  supplying  the  blast  furnace  with  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  fuel  tlian  is  employed  in  making  the  lighter  forge-iron  destined 
for  conversion  into  wrought-iron.  The  extra  consumption  of  fuel,  of 
course,  renders  the  foundry-iron  more  expensive.  When  a  furnace  is 
worked  with  a  low  charge  of  fuel  to  produce  a  white  iron,  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  iron  is  lost  in  the  slag,  sometimes  amounting  to  5  per  cent,  of 
the  metal,  whUst  the  average  loss  in  producing  grey  iron  does  not  exceed 
2  per  cent.  Ores  containing  a  large  proportion  of  manganese  are  generally 
found  to  yield  a  white  iron. 

When  grey  iron  is  melted,  the  particles  of  graphite  to  which  its  grey 
colour  is  due  are  dissolved  by  the  liquid  iron,  and  if  it  be  poured  iato 
a  cold  iron  moiUd  so  as  to  soUdify  it  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  external 
portion  of  the  casting  wUl  present  much  of  the  hardness  and  appear- 
ance of  white  iron,  the  sudden  cooling  having  prevented  the  separation 
of  the  graphite.  This  affords  the  explanation  of  the  process  of  chill- 
casting,  by  which  shot,  &c. ,  made  of  the  soft  fusible  grey  iron,  are  made 
to  acquire  externally  a  hardness  approaching  that  of  steel. 

The  specific  gravity  of  cast-iron  varies  between  6-92  (grey)  and  7-53 
(white),  and  its  fusing  point  is  somewhat  below  3000°  F. 


Conversion  of  Cast-Iron  into  Bar  or  Wrought  Iron. 

215.  In  order  to  convert  cast-iron  into  bar-iron,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
it  as  far  as  possible  to  the  condition  of  pure  iron,  by  removing  the  carbon, 
sUicon,  and  other  substances  associated  with  it.  This  purification  is 
effected  upon  the  principle,  that  when  cast-iron  is  strongly  heated  in  con- 
tact with  oxide  of  iron,  its  carbon  is  evolved  in  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide, 
whilst  the  silicon,  also  combining  with  the  oxygen  from  a  part  of  the 
oxide  of  iron,  is  converted  into  silicic  acid,  which  unites  with  an- 
other portion  of  oxide  to  form  a  fusible  slag  easUy  separated  from  the 

_  The  most  important  of  the  processes  employed  for  the  conver- 
sion ot  pig-iron  into  bar-iron,  is  that  known  as  the  puddling  process, 
out  this  13  sometimes  preceded  by  the  process  of  refininq,  which  will 
therefore  be  first  described.  •>         ^  j  j, 

Refinmg  cast-iron —This  process  consists  essentially  in  exposing  tlio 
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Fig.  247.— Heartli  for  refining  pig-iron. 


metal,  in  a  fused  state,  to  the  action  of  a  blast  of  air.    The  refinery 
(fiRS  247,  248)  is  a  rectaBgular  trough  with  double  walls  of  cast-iron, 
between  which  cold  water  is  kept  circvilating  to  prevent  their  fusion 
This  trough  is  about  3l  feet  long  by  2|  wide    and  usuaUy  lined 
°  with  fire-clay  3  on  each 

side  of  it  are  arranged 
three  tuyere  pipes  for  the 
supply  of  air,  inclined  at 
an  angle  of  25°  to  30°  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace, which  is  fed  with 
coke,  unless  the  very  best 
iron  is  required,  as  for 
the  manufacture  of  tin- 
plate,  when  charcoal  is 
generally  used  in  the 
refinery. 

This  furnace  having 
been  filled  to  a  certain 
height  with  fuel,  five  or 
six  pigs  of  ii'on  (from 
20  to  30  cwt.)  are  ar- 
ranged symmetrically 
upon  it,  and  covered  with  coke,  a  blast  of  aii  being  forced  in  through  the 
tuyeres,  under  a  pressure  of  about  3  lbs.  upon  the  inch.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  metal  begins  to  fuse  gradually,  and  to  tncUe  down 
^  through  the  fuel  to  the 

bottom  of  the  refinery, 
a  portion  of  the  iron 
being  converted  into 
oxide  in  its  descent,  by 
the  air  issuing  from  the 
tuyere  pipes.  When  the 
whole  of  the  metal  has 
been  fused,  the  air  is  stiU 
allowed  to  play  for  some 
time  upon  its  surface, 
when  the  fused  metal 
appears  to  boil  in  con- 
sequence of  the  escape 
of  bubbles  of  carbonic 
oxide. 

After  about  two  hours 

the  tap  hole  is  opened,  and  the  molten  metal  run  out  into  a  flat  cast-iron 
mould  kept  cold  by  water,  in  order  to  chHl  the  metal  and  render  it  britt  e. 
The  plate  of  refimd  iron  thus  obtained  is  usuaUy  about  2  mches  thick.  J-ne 
slag  (or  finery  cinder)  is  generaUy  received  in  a  separate  mould its  com- 
pStion  may  be  generaUy  expressed  by  the  formula  2reO.SiO„  the  silicic 
acid  having  been  derived  from  the  silicon  contained  m  the  cast-iron. 

The  change  effected  in  the  composition  of  the  iron  by  the  process  oi 
refining  will  bo  apparent  from  the  following  table  :— 


Fig.  248.— Hearth  for  refining  pig-irou. 
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Refilled  Iron. 

Ii'on,   95-14 

Carbon,   3-07 

Silicon,         ........  0-63 

Siilpluir,   0-16 

Pliosphorus,   0'73 

Manganese,   trace 

Slag,   0-44 


100-17 


The  carbon,  therefore,  is  not  nearly  so  mucli  diminished  as  the  siKcou, 
which  is  in  some  cases  reduced  to  J-g-th  of  its  former  proportion  by  the 
tcliniag  process.  Half  of  the  sulphur  is  also  sometimes  removed,  being 
found  in  the  slag  as  sulphide  of  iron.  The  phosphorus  is  not  removed  to 
the  same  extent  in  the  refining  process,  though  some  of  it  is  converted 
into  phosphoric  acid,  which  may  be  found  in  the  finery  cinder. 

The  further  purification  of  the  metal  could  not  be  effected  in  the 
refinery,  since  the  fusibility  of  the  iron  is  so  greatly  diminished  as  it 
approaches  to  a  pure  state,  that  it  could  not  be  retained  in  a  fluid  condi- 
tion at  the  temperature  attainable  in  this  furnace,  and  a  more  spacious 
hearth  is  required  upon  which  the  pasty  metal  may  be  kneaded  into  close 
contact  with  the  oxide  of  iron  which  is  to  complete  the  oxidation  and 
separation  of  the  carbon.  For  this  reason  the  metal  is  transferred  to  the 
puddling  furnace. 

The  puddling  process  is  carried  out  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  (figs.  249, 
250)  connected  with  a  tall  chimney  provided  with  a  damper,  so  as  to  admit 
of  a  very  perfect  regulation  of  the  draught.    A  bridge  of  fire-brick  between 


Fig.  249. — Puddling  I'uniace. 

the  grate  and  the  hearth  prevents  the  contact  of  the  coal  with  the  iron  to 
bo  puddled.  The  hearth  is  composed  either  of  fire-brick  or  of  cast-iron 
plates,  covered  with  a  layer  of  very  infusible  slag,  and  cooled  by  a  free 
circulation  of  air  beneath  them.  This  hearth  is  about  6  feet  in  length,  by 
4  leet  m  the  widest  part  near  the  grate,  and  2. feet  at  the  opposite  end; 
It  IS  slightly  inclined  towards  the  end  fartliest  from  the  grate,  and  finishes 
m  a  very  considerable  slope,  at  the  lowest  point  of  which  is  the  floss-hole 
lor  the  removal  of  the  slag.  Since  the  metal  is  to  attain  a  very  high 
temperature  m  this  furnace  (estimated  at  3000°  F.),  it  is  usually  covered 
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THE  PUDDLING  PROCESS. 


with  au  iron  casing,  so  as  to  prevent  any  entrance  of  cold  air  through 
chinks  in  the  brick  work. 

About  5  cwt.  of  the  fine  metal  is  broken  up  and  heaped  upon  tlio 
hearth  of  this  furnace,  together  with  about  1  cwt.  of  iron  scales  (black 


Fig.  250.— Puddling  furnace. 

oxide  of  iron,  Fe,0  J,  and  of  hammer-slag  (basic  sUicate  of  iron,  obtained 
in  subsequent  operations),  which  are  added  in  order  to  assist  in  oxidising 
the  impiiities.    When  the  metal  has  fused,  the  mass  is  weU  stirred  or 
puddled,  so  that  the  oxide  of  iron  may  be  brought  into  contact  with 
every  part  of  the  metal,  to  effect  the  oxidation  of  the  impujities.  iHe 
metal  now  appears  to  boil,  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  ca,rbonic  oxide, 
and  in  about  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of  the  puddhng,  so  mucH 
of  the  carbon  has  been  removed  that  the  fusibility  of  the  metal  is  con- 
siderably diminished,  and  instead  of  retaining  a  fused  condition  at  tne 
temperature  prevailing  in  the  furnace,  it  assumes  a  granular,  sandy,  or  dry 
state,  spongy  masses  of  pure  iron  separating  or  coming  to  nature  m  tHe 
fused  mass.    The  puddling  of  the  iron  is  continued  until  the  whole  Ms 
assumed  this  granular  appearance,  when  the  evolution  of  carbonic  oxiae 
ceases  almost  entirely,  showing  that  the  removal  of  the  carbon  is  nearly 
completed.    The  damper  is  now  gradually  raised,  so  as  to  increase  tae 
temperature  and  soften  the  particles  of  iron,  in  order  that  they  maj  De 
coUected  into  a  mass;  and  the  more  easily  to  effect  this,  a  part  ot  the 
slag  is  run  off  through  the  floss-hole.    The  workman  then  coUects  some 
of  the  iron  upon  the  end  of  the  paddle,  and  rolls  it  about  on  the  hearm 
until  he  has  coUected  a  sort  of  rough  baU  of  iron,  weighing  a«out  liaU-a- 
hundred  weight.    Wlien  all  the  iron  has  been  collected  into  balls  in  tins 
way,  they  are  placed  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  furnace,  and  pressed  occa- 
sionaUy  with  the  paddle,  so  as  to  squeeze  out  a  portion  of  the  slag  wita 
which  their  interstices  are  filled.    The  doors  are  then  closed  to  raise  tne 
interior  of  the  furnace  to  a  very  high  temperature,  and  after  a  short  time, 
when  the  balls  are  sufficiently  heated,  they  are  removed  from  the  furnace 
and  placed  under  a  steam  hammer,  which  squeezes  out  the  liquid  slag, 
and  forces  the  softened  particles  of  iron  to  cohere  into  a  continuous  oblong 
mass  or  bloom,  which  is  then  passed  between  rollers  by  which  it  is  ex- 
tended into  bars.    These  bars,  however  {Rough  or  Puddled,  or  No.  1  isai') 
are  always  hard  and  brittle,  and  are  only  fit  for  such  constructions  as  ran 
way  bars,  where  hardness  is  required  rather  than  great  tenacity.    In  ome 
to  improve  this  latter  quality,  the  rough  bars  are  cut  up  into  short  lengtus 
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which  are  luade  iuto  bundles,  and  after  being  raised  to  a  high  tempera- 
tiu'o  iu  the  mill-furnace,  are  passed  through  rollers,  which  weld  the 
several  bars  into  one  compound  bar,  to  be  subsequently  passed  through 
other  rollers  until  it  has  acquired  the  desired  dimensions.  By  thus/at/o^- 
tinci  ox  piling  the  bars,  their  texture  is  rendered  far  more  uniform,  and 
they  are  made  to  assume  a  fibrous  structure,  which  greatly  increases 
their  strength  {Merchant  Bar,  or  No.  2  Bar).  To  obtain  the  best,  or  No. 
3  Bar,  or  ivire-iron,  these  bars  are  doubled  upon  themselves,  raised  to  a 
welding  heat,  and  again  passed  between  rollers.  These  repeated  rollings 
have  the  effect  of  thoroughly  squeezing  out  the  slag  which  is  mechanically 
entangled  among  the  particles  of  iron  in  the  rough  bars,  and  would  pro- 
duce flaws  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  metal.  A  slight  improvement 
appears  also  to  be  effected  La  the  chemical  composition  of  the  iron  during 
the  rolling,  some  of  the  carbon,  silicon,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur,  still 
retained  by  the  puddled  iron,  becoming  oxidised,  and  passing  away  as 
carbonic  oxide  and  slag. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  change  in  chemical  composition  which 
takes  place  in  pig-ti-on  when  puddled  (without  previous  refining)  and 
rolled  into  wire-iron  : — 


Effect  of  Puddling  and  Forging  on  Oast-iron. 


In  100  parts. 

Carbon. 

Silicon. 

Sulphur. 

Pliosphorus. 

Grey  pig-iron, 

2-275 

2-720 

0-301 

0-645 

Puddled  bar, 

0-296 

0-120 

0-134 

0-139 

Wire-iron,  . 

0-111 

0  -088 

0-094 

0-117 

About  90  parts  of  bar-iron  are  obtained  from  100  of  refined  iron  by  the 
puddling  process,  the  difference  representing  the  carbon  Avhich  has  passed 
off  as  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iron, 
which  have  been  removed  in  the  slag,  or  tap-cinder,  this  being  essentially 
a  silicate  of  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  varying  much  in  composi- 
tion according  to  the  character  of  the  iron  employed  for  puddling,  and  the 
proportions  of  iron-scale  and  hammer-slag  introduced  into  the  furnace. 
Of  course,  also,  the  material  of  which  the  hearth  is  composed  will  in- 
fluence the  composition  of  the  slag.  The  following  table  affords  an  illus- 
tration of  its  composition  : — 

Tap- Cinder  from  Puddling  Furnace. 


Protoxide  of  iron  (FeO),   57-67 

Peroxide  of  iron  (FejOj)   13-53 

Silicic  acid,   8-32 

Phosphoric  acid,     .......  7-29 

Sulphide  of  iron,    .......  7-07 

Lime,   4-70 

Oxide  of  manganese,      .       .       .       .       .       .  o-78 

Magnesia,   0-26 


99-62 

The  lime  in  the  above  cinder  was  probably  derived  from  the  hearth  of 
the  furnace,  which  is  sometimes  lined  with  that  material  to  assist  in  re- 
moving the  .sulphur. 
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When  pig-iron  is  puddled  without  undergoing  the  refining  process,  it 
becomes  much  more  liquid  than  refined  iron,  and  the  process  is  some- 
times described  as  the  hoilhicj  process,  whilst  refined  ii'on  undergoes  dry 

^"i? will"  be  observed  that  this  process  of  puddling  is  attended  with  some 
important  disadvantages  ;  it  involves  a  great  expenditure  of  manual  labour, 
and  of  a  most  exhausting  kmd  ;  the  very  high  temperature  to  which  the 
Tjuddler  is  exposed  renders  him  liable  to  lung  disease,  and_ cataract  is  not 
uncommonly  caused  by  the  intense  Hght  from  the  glowing  iron ;  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  puddling  fm-naceis  very  considerable,  and  since  it  receives 
oulv  ten  or  eleven  charges  of  about  five  cwts.  each  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  is  necessary  to  work  five  or  six  puddlmg  fui-naces  at  once, 
in  order  to  convert  into  bar-iron  the  whole  of  the  cast-u-on  turned  out 
from  a  single  blast  furnace.  These  considerations  have  led  to  several 
attempts  to  improve  the  puddling  process  by  employing  revolving  furnaces 
and  other  mechanical  arrangements  to  supersede  the  heavy  manual  labour, 
and  even  to  dispense  with  it  altogether  by  forcing  the  air  into  the  molten 
iron  The  most  generally  known  of  the  processes  devised  for  this  piirpose 
is  that  of  Bessemer,  wliich  consists  in  running  the  melted  cast-iron  mto  a 
huge  crucible,  and  forcing  air  up  through  it  under  considerable  pressure, 
thus  combining  the  purifying  influence  of  the  blast  of  air  m  the  refinery 
with  the  mechanical  agitation  efi-ected  in  the  puddling  furnace  Besse- 

mer's  convertmg  vessel  (ng  251)  is  a 
large,  nearly  cylindrical  crucible  of 
wrought  iron,  lined  with  fire-clay, 
having  apertures  (A)  at  the  bottom, 
through  which  air  is  blown  at  a 
pressure  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds 
upon  the  inch.  This  vessel  is  some- 
times large  enough  to  receive  ten 
tons  of  cast-iron  for  a  charge.  The 
metal  having  been  melted  in  a  sepa- 
rate furnace,  is  run  into  the  convert- 
ing vessel,  the  blast  being  already 
turned  on  so  that  the  Hquid  iron  may  not  run  into  the  air  tubes.  The  ii-on 
bums  vividly,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  produced  is  diffused  in  a  melted  state 
through  the  mass  of  metal  by  the  rapid  current  of  air.  ihis  oxide  oi 
iron  acts  upon  the  siHcon  and  carbon  in  the  cast-u-on  convertmg  the 
latter  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  burns  with  flame  at  the  mouth  oi  the 
converter,  and  the  former  into  silicic  acid,  which  enters  into  the  slag,  ana 
is  carried  up  as  a  froth  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  iron.  The  blast  oi  air 
or  Uoio  is  continued  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  the  disappearance  oi 
the  flame  of  carbonic  oxide  indicates  the  completion  of  the  process ;  but  the 
remaining  praified  iron  is  not  pasty,  as  in  the  puddling  furnace,  being 
retained  in  a  perfectly  Hquid  condition  by  the  high  temperature  resulting 
from  the  combustion  of  part  of  the  iron,  so  that  the  metal  may  be  runout 
into  moulds  by  tilting  the  converting  vessel,  which  is  usually  hung  upon 
trunnions.    In  this  way  about  85  parts  of  bar-iron  are  obtained  from  lUU 

Although  so  great  an  economy  of  time  and  labour  would  result  from  the 
application  of  Bessemer's  process,  it  has  not  superseded  the  puddling  pro- 
cess because  it  does  not  remove  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  from  the 
picr-lron  so  that  only  the  best  varieties  of  that  material,  extracted  Irom 


Fig.  251.— Bessemer's  converting  vessel. 
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hiBiuatite  or  magnetic  ore,  yield  a  bar-iron  of  good  quality  when  i^in'ified 
in  this  way.  Moreover,  the  process  is  applicable  only  to  grey  iron  rich  in 
carbon  and  silicon,  which  is  more  expensive  than  the  light  forge  irons 
treated  in  the  puddling  furnace.  Its  application  to  the  manufacture  of 
steel  wUl  be  noticed  hereafter.  The  effect  of  the  Bessemer  process  upon  a 
particidar  specimen  of  pig-iron  is  shown  in  the  table — 


In  100  parts  of  Pig-iron. 

Before. 

After. 

Carbon,  ..... 

3-309 

0-218 

Silicon,   .       .       .       .  '. 

0-595 

none 

Sulphur,  .... 

0-486 

0-402 

Pliosphoras,  .... 

1-012 

1-102 

Composition  of  bar-iron. — Even  the  best  bar-iron  contains  from  0-1  to 
0-3  per  cent,  of  carbon,  together  with  minute  proportions  of  silicon,  sul- 
phur, and  phosphorus.  Perfectly  pure  iron  is  inferior  in  hardness  and 
tenacity  to  that  which  contains  a  small  proportion  of  carbon. 

Bar-iron  is  hable  to  two  important  defects,  which  are  technically  known 
as  cold-sliortness  and  red-skort7iess.  Cold-short  iron  is  brittle  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  appears  to  owe  this  to  the  presence  of  phosphorus,  of 
which  element  0-5  per  cent,  is  sufficient  materially  to  diminish  the  tenacity 
of  the  iron.  When  the  iron  is  liable  to  brittleness  at  a  red  heat,  it  is 
tei-med  red-short  iron,  and  a  very  little  sulphur  is  sufficient  to  affect  the 
ijuality  of  the  iron  in  this  respect. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  true  causes  of  the  varia- 
tion in  the  strength  of  wrought-iron,  and  this  is  not  surprising  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  number  of  circumstances  which  may  be  reasonally  ex- 
l)ected  to  exert  some  influence  upon  it.  Not  only  the  proportions  of 
carbon,  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  manganese  may  be  supposed  to 
affect  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  the  state  of  combination  ia  which  these 
•-■lements  exist  in  the  mass  is  not  unlikely  to  cause  a  difierence.  It  also 
appears  certain  that  the  mechanical  structure,  dependent  upon  the  ar- 
l  angeraent  of  the  particles  composing  the  mass  of  metal,  has  at  least  as 
much  influence  upon  the  tenacity  of  the  iron  as  its  chemical  composition. 

The  best  bar-iron,  if  broken  slowly,  always  exhibits  a  fibrous  structure, 
the  particles  of  iron  being  arranged  in  parallel  lines.    This  appears  to  con-  . 
tribxite  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  iron,  for  when  it  is  wanting,  and  the  * 
'lar  is  composed  of  a  confused  mass  of  crystals,  it  is  weaker  in  proportion 

the  size  of  the  crystals.  The  presence  of  phosphorus  is  said  to  favour 
the  formation  of  large  crystals,  and  hence  to  produce  cold-shortness.  Thei-c 
IS  soiiic  r^iason  to  believe  that  the  fibrous  is  sometimes  exchanged  for  the 
crystalline  texture  under  the  influence  of  frequent  vibrations,  as  in  the 
case  of  railway  axles,  girders  of  suspension-bridges,  &c. 

Con.mlcring  the  difficult  fusibility  of  bar-iron,  it  is  fortunate  that  it 
possesses  the  property  of  being  ivelded,  that  is,  of  being  united  by  ham- 
mering when  softened  by  heat.  It  is  customary  first  to  sprinkle  the 
neated  bars  with  sand  or  clay  in  order  to  convert  the  superficial  oxide  of 
iron  into  a  liquid  silicate,  which  will  be  forced  out  from  between  them  by 
uammcrmg  or  rolling,  leaving  the  clean  metallic  surfaces  to  adhere.  Btirttt 
iron  docs  not  wold,  and  is  largely  cry8talline  in  structure. 
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Manufacture  of  Steel. 

216.  Steel  differs  £i-om  bar-iron  in  possessing  the  property  of  becoming 
very  hard  and  brittle  when  heated  to  redness  and  then  suddenly  cooled 
by  being  plunged  into  water.  Perfectly  pm-e  iron,  obtained  by  the  elec- 
trotype process,  is  not  hardened  by  sudden  cooling;  but  all  bar-iron 
which  contains  carbon  does  exhibit  this  property  ia  a  greater  or  less 
degree  according  to  the  proportion  of  carbon  present.  It  does  not  become 
decidedly  steely,  however,  until  the  carbon  amounts  to  0-3  per  cent.  The 
hardest  steel  contains  about  1-2  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  when  the  propor- 
tion reaches  1  '4  per  cent,  it  begins^  to  assume  the  properties  of  white  cast- 
iron.  Bar-iron  may,  therefore,  be  converted  into  steel  by  the  addition  of 
about  one  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and,  conversely,  cast-iron  is  converted  into 
steel  when  the  quantity  of  carbon  contained  in  it  is  reduced  to  that  amount. 
There  are  thus  two  processes  by  which  steel  may  be  produced ;  but  that 
which  is  employed  almost  exclusively  in  this  country  consists  in  combin- 
inc^  bar  iron  with  the  requisite  amount  of  carbon  by  what  is  technically 
known  as  cementation,  the  bars  being  imbedded  in  charcoal  and  exposed 
for  several  days  to  a  high  temperature. 

The  operation  is  effected  in  large  chests  of  fire-brick  or  stone,  about  10 
or  12  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep. 


Fig.  252.— Furnace  for  converting  bar-iron  into  steeL 

Two  of  these  chests  are  built  into  a  dome-shaped  fm-nace  {converting 
furnace,  fig.  252),  so  that  the  flame  may  circulate  round  them,  and  tne 
■furnace  is  surrounded  with  a  conical  jacket  of  brick-work  m  order  to  aUow 
a  steady  temperature  to  be  maintained  in  it  for  some  days.  The  charcoal 
is  ground  so  as  to  pass  through  a  sieve  of  \  inch  mesh,  and  spread  in  an 
even  layer  upon  the  bottom  of  the  chests.  Upon  this  the  bars  oi  iron, 
which  must  be  of  the  best  quality,  are  laid  in  regular  order,  a  smaU  in- 
terval being  left  between  them,  which  is  afterwards  fiUed  in  with  tlie 
charcoal  powder,  with  a  layer  of  which  the  bars  are  now  covered ;  over 
this  more  bars  are  laid,  then  another  layer  of  charcoal,  and  so  on  until  tue 
chest  is  filled.  Each  chest  holds  5  or  6  tons  of  bars.  One  of  the  bars  is 
allowed  to  project  through  an  opening  in  the  end  of  the  chest,  so  tliai 
the  workmen  may  witlidraw  it  from  time  to  time  and  judge  of  the  progress 
of  the  operation.  The  whole  is  covered  in  with  a  layer  of  about  b  mcnes 
of  damp  clay  or  sand. 
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The  tire  is  carerully  aud  gradiiuUy  lighted,  lest  the  chests  should  be 
split  by  too  sudden  application  of  lieat,  and  the  temperature  is  eventually 
raised  to  about  the  fusing  point  of  copper  (2000°  I".),  at  which  it  is  main- 
tained for  a  period  varying  with  the  quality  of  steel  which  it  is  desired  to 
obtain.  Six  or  eight  days  sufBce  to  produce  steel  of  moderate  hardness  ; 
but  the  process  is  continued  for  three  or  four  days  longer  if  very  hard 
■steel  be  required.  The  fire  is  gradually  extinguished,  so  that  the  chests 
are  about  ten  days  iu  cooling  down. 

On  opening  the  chests,  the  bars  are  found  to  have  suffered  a  remarkable 
change  both  in  their  external  appearance  and  internal  structure.  They 
are  covered  with  large  blisters,  obviously  produced  by  some  gaseous  sub- 
stance raising  the  softened  surface  of  the  metal  in  its  attempt  to  escape. 
It  is  conjectured  either  that  the  small  quantity  of  sulphur  present  in  the 
bar-iron  is  converted  into  bisulphide  of  carbon  during  the  cementation 
process,  and  that  the  vapour  of  this  substance  swells  the  softened  metal 
into  bubbles  as  it  passes  of;  or  that  the  blisters  are  caused  by  carbonic 
ixide  produced  by  the  action  of  the  carbon  upon  particles  of  slag  acci- 
dentally present  in  the  bar.  On  breaking  the  bars  across,  the  fracture  is 
found  to  have  a  iinely  granular  structure,  instead  of  the  fibrous  appearance 
exhibited  by  bar-iron.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  iron  has  com- 
bmed  with  about  one  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  the  most  remarkable  part 
of  the  result  is  that  this  carbon  is  not  only  found  in  the  external  layer  of 
iron,  which  has  been  in  direct  contact  with  the  heated  charcoal,  but  is 
also  present  in  the  very  centre  of  the  bar.  It  is  this  transmission  of  the 
solid  carbon  through  the  solid  mass  of  iron  which  is  implied  by  the  term 
•■ementation.  The  chemistry  of  the  process  probably  consists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  carbonic  oxide  from  the  small  quantity  of  atmospheric  oxygen  in 
the  chest,  and  the  removal  of  one-half  of  the  carbon  from  this  carbonic 
oxide,  by  the  iron,  which  it  converts  into  steel,  leaving  carbonic  acid 
(200  -  C  =  COJ  to  be  reconverted  into  carbonic  oxide  by  taking  up 
more  carbon  from  the  charcoal  (C0„  -i-  C  =  CO),  which  it  transfers  again 
to  the  iron.  Experiment  has  recently  shown  that  soft  iron  is  capable  of 
absorbing,  mechanically,  4-15  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  at  a  low  red  heat, 
o  that  the  action  of  the  gas  upon  the  metal  may  occur  throughout  the 
iibstance  of  the  bar.  The  carbonic  oxide  is  retained  unaltered  by  the 
iron,  after  cooling,  unless  the  bar  is  raised  to  the  temperature  required  for 
the  production  of  steel. 

The  blistered  steel  obtained  by  this  process  is,  as  would  be  expected. 
Far  from  uniform  either  in  composition  or  in  texture ;  some  portions  of 
the  bar  contain  more  carbon  than  others,  and  the  interior  contains  nume- 
I  ous  cavities.  In  order  to  improve  its  quality,  it  is  subjected  to  a  process 
of  fagotting  similar  to  that  mentioned  in  the  case  of  bar-iron;  the  bars 
of  bhstered  steel,  being  cut  into  short  lengths,  are  made  up  into  bundles, 
which  are  raised  to  a  welding  lieat,  and  placed  under  a  tilt-hammer 
weighmg  about  2  cwt.,  which  strikes  two  or  tliree  hundred  blows  in  a 
minute ;  in  this  way,  the  several  bars  are  consolidated  into  one  compound 
liar,  which  is  then  extended  under  the  hammer  till  of  the  required 
ilimeusions.  The  bars,  before  being  hammered,  are  sprinkled  with  sand, 
which  combmes  with  the  oxide  of  iron  upon  the  surface,  and  forms 
a  vitreous  layer  which  protects  the  bar  from  furtlier  oxidation.  The 
steel  which  has  been  thus  hammered  is  much  denser  and  more  uniform 
111  composition;  its  tenacity,  malleability,  and  ductility  arc  greatly  in- 
meased,  and  it  is  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  shears,  files,  and  other 
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tools    It  is  commonly  l.iown  as  shmr  sleel.    DouUc  shear  stol  is 
y  toaUng  L  tilted  to  in  two,  and  woldmg  these  into  a 

°°  TreTo^v^iety  of  steel.howevev,  which  is 

Tt  [lice  it  exceedlBgly  brittle  at  a  red  heat,  great  care  is  necessary  m 
forXTt  It  has  heen  found  that  tlie  addition,  to  100  parts  of  the  cast 
s?eel  of  one  part  of  a  mixtux-e  of  charcoal  and  oxide  of  manganese  pro- 
dte'^  a  veiy  fine  grained  steel  which  admits  of  being  cast  on  to  a  bar  of 
tiwhtSon  in  the  ingot-mould,  so  that  the  tenacity  of  the  latter  maj 
Tompensate  for  the  brfttleness  of  the  steel  when  the  compound  bar  is 
foi^S,  the  wrought-hon  forming  the  back  of  the  implement,  and  the 

hisVd'S  Sanganese  to  the  cast  steel  (Heath's  patent)  has  effected 
.  g^e  t  Siction  in  its^cost,  aUowing  the  use  of  ^-^er  s^^^^^^^ 
British  bar-iron,  whereas,  before  its  introduction,  only  the  expensive  non 
of  Swedish  or  Eussian  make  could  be  employed  Only  traces  of  man- 
™e  pass  into  the  steel,  the  bulk  of  it  going  into  the  slag,  and  apparently, 
rarrvinf'  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  with  it.         „        .     i      „f  u 

X°the  steel  has  been  forged  into  the  shape  of  ^P^^^ff^^^^^^ 
hardened  by  being  heated  to  redness,  and  suddenly  chiUed  "i^^^l^  ^'^f 
or  oi  ,  or  mercury!   It  can  thus  be  rendered  nearly  as  ^^ard  as  d^amond^^^ 
?he  same  time  increasing  slightly  in  volume  (sp  gr.  of  ca^t  sted  J  93  afte 
hardeninc.  7-66).    The  chemical  difference  between  hard  and  solt  steei 
appSo  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  between  gi-ey  and  white  cast.m,n 
(^306)  the  great  proportion  of  the  carbon  in  hard  steel  being  in  comW 
on  with  the  metal,  while  in  soft  steel  the  S^/^^^^^Pf,,^^^^?  Z 
^tLa  e  mechanical'  admixture  with  the  iron  for  it  is  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
treating  the  steel  with  an  acid.    If  the  hardened  s  ee  be  heated  to  led 
ness,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  is  agam  «f '^."^  ^^^^^^^ 
bv  heatin-  it  to  a  temperature  short  of  a  red  heat,  its  l^^i^^^^s^^f 
pCrtSnaUy  reduced'    This  is  taken  advantage  o    -  -^^^^^^^^^^^ 
steel  or  « letting  it  down  "  to  the  proper  temper.    The  very  hardest  steei 
s Almost  as  brittle  as  glass,  and  Wly  unfit  for  o^^^^l^^^. 
by  heating  it  to  a  given  temperature  and  allowing  it      f  ^ol^f^/i^^^. 
city  may  be  increased  to  the  deshed  extent,  without  ^^^^^^.^^^^S  ^^^^/^^^^^ 
ness  below  that  required  for  the  implement  in  hand     ^f^T^W  .len 
blade  graduaUy  over  a  flame,  it  wHl  acquire  a  light  y^l^^^  ff^,^^  ™f 
its  temperature  reaches  430°  F.,  from  the  forni^tion  of  a  thm  fi  m  of 
oxide  ;  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  tliickness  of  the  film 
at  470°  a  decided  yellow  colour  is  seen  which  assmn^^  ^  ^^^^  ™  ™ 
at  490°,  becomes  purple  at  520°,  and  blue  at  550  .    At  a      J  higae 
temperature  the  film  of  oxide  becomes  so  thick  as  to  be  black  and 
omaue     Steel  which  has  been  heated  to  430°,  and  aUowed  to  cool 
sfowly  "is  saSi  to  be  tempered  to  the  yellow,  and  is  l^-d  en^^gh  to  ta^^^^^ 
very  fine  cutting  edge,  whilst,  if  temi^ered  to  the  h  ue,  at  550  ,  J       oo  soft 
to  take  a  very  keen  edge,  but  has  a  very  high  degree  of  elasticity,  ine 
Mlovls  talfe  iiidicatos°the  tempering  heats  for  various  implements 
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Temperature,  F. 


Colour. 


Implements  thus  tempered. 


430°  to  450°. 


Straw-yellow. 
Yellow. 


Razors,  lancets. 
Pen-knives. 

Large  shears  for  cutting  metal. 


470° 
490° 
510° 
620° 


Brown-yellow. 
Brown-purple. 
Purple . 


Clasp-knives. 
Table-knives. 


530°  to  570°, 


Blue. 


"Watch-springs,  sword -blades. 


If  a  knife  blade  be  heated  to  redness,  its  temper  is  spoilt,  for  it  is  eon- 
verted  into  soft  steel. 

In  general,  tbe  steel  implements  are  ground  after  being  tempered,  so 
that  they  are  not  seen  of  the  colours  mentioned  above,  except  in  the  case 
of  watch-springs, 

A  steel  blade  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  iron  by  placing  a  drop 
of  diluted  nitric  acid  upon  it,  when  a  dark  stain  is  produced  upon  the 
steel,  from  the  separation  of  the  carbon. 

Some  small  instruments,  such  as  keys,  gun-locks,  &c,,  ■which  are 
exposed  to  considerable  wear  and  tear  by  friction,  and  require  the  external 
hardness  of  steel  Avithout  its  brittleness,  are  forged  from  bar-iron,  and 
converted  externally  into  steel  by  the  process  of  case-hardening,  which 
consists  in  heating  them  in  contact  with  some  substance  containing 
carbon  (such  as  bone-dust,  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  &c.),  and  after- 
wards chilling  in  water.  A  process  which  is  the  reverse  of  this  is  adoj)ted 
in  order  to  increase  the  tenacity  of  stirrups,  bits,  and  similar  articles 
made  of  cast-iron;  by  heating  them  for  some  hours,  in  contact  with  oxide 
of  iron  or  manganese,  their  carbon  and  silicon  are  removed  in  the  forms 
of  carbonic  oxide  and  silicic  acid,  and  they  become  converted  into  mal- 
leable cast-iron. 

The  opinion  that  steel  owes  its  properties  entirely  to  the  presence  of 
carbon  is  not  universally  entertained.  Some  chemists  believe  that 
nitrogen  (or  some  analogous  element)  is  an  indispensable  constituent, 
but  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  found  in  steel  is  too  minute  to  warrant 
this  supposition.  Titanium  is  alleged  by  some  authorities  to  have  an 
1  important  influence  upon  the  quality  of  steel,  but  this  also  appears  to  be 
a  doubtful  matter.  Bar-iron  may  be  converted  into  steel  by  being  kept 
at  a  high  temperature  in  an  atmosphere  of  coal-gas,  from  which  it 
abstracts  carbon. 

Bessemer  steel  was  originally  produced  by  arresting  the  purification  of 
cast-iron  in  Bessemer's  process  (page  312),  as  soon  as  the  carbon  had 
diminished  to  about  one  per  cent.,  when  the  steel  was  poured  out  in  the 
fused  state,  i.e.,  in  the  form  of  cast  steel.  A  steel  of  better  quality, 
however,  has  been  obtained  by  continuing  the  purification  until  liquid 
"r-iron  remains  in  the  converter,  and  introducing  the  proper  proportion 
carbon  in  the  form  of  a  peculiar  description  of  white  cast-iron  known 
Spier/el-eisen  (mirror  iron),  wliich  crystallises  in  lustrous  tabular  crystals, 
u  contains  large  proportions  of  carbon  and  manganese,  being  obtained 
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The  SpiegeUisen  is  added,  in  a  melted  state,  to  the  Bessemer  iron  before 

from  the  converter.  ■,,  ,  <.  .1  • 

The  "composition  of  a  sample  of  Bpiegel-eisen  smelted  from  a  spathic 
ore,  found  near  Miisen  in  Prussia,  is  here  given  :— 

Spiegel-eisen. 

82-86 

1":°°'   10-71 

Manganese,    .       ■       •       •  -^.qq 

Silicon  ;       ;       ;  4-32 

Carbon,    

98-89 

Homogeneous  iron,  as  it  is  called,  is  really  a  mUd  steel  containing  a 
low  percentage  of  carbon,  and  obtained  by  fusing  the  best  Swedish  bar- 
ren with  caAonaceous  matters.    It  is  remarkable  for  its  maUeabihty  and 
toughness,  and,  having  undergone  complete  fusion,  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
homogeneous  i^  composition  and  structure  than  wrought-iron  produced 

PumS^'steel  is  obtained  by  arresting  the  puddling  process  at  an 
earher  stage  than  usual,  so  as  to  leave  a  proportion  of  carbon  varymg 

from  0-3  to  1-0  per  cent.  ,  r.      4.1  •  

Natural  steel  or  German  steel  results  in  a  smiilar  way,  from  the  mcoin- 
plete  purification  of  cast-iron  in  the  refinery.  The  presence  of  manganese 
in  the  iron  is  favourable  to  its  production. 

Krupp's  cast  steel,  manufactured  at  Essen  near  Cologne,  and  employed 
for  orcSance,  shells,  &c.,  is  a  puddled  steel  made  from  haematite  and 
spathic  ore,   melted  with  coke.    The  iron  thus  obtamed  contains  much 
m'anganese  which  is  removed  in  the  puddling  process.  _  ^^rupps  teel 
contains  about  1-2  per  cent,  of  combined  carbon,  ^^^^  is  fused  with  a 
little  bar-iron  for  casting  ordnance     The  fusion  is  ^ff^'^t^^^^^^^^J'^^^J 
crucibles  holding  30  lbs.  each,  of  which  as  many  as  1200  are  emptied 
simultaneously  into  the  mould  for  the  largest  castmgs     A  casting  of  lb 
tons  requires  about  400  men,  who  act  together  i^.^ell-disciphned  gangs 
so  that  the  stream  of  molten  metal  shaU  flow  continuously  along  ^hegu^ 
ters  into  the  mould.    Such  large  castings  must  be  fl^^^^^ 
gradually,  so  that  they  are  kept  surrounded  with  hot  cinders,  sometimes 
for  two  or  three  months,  till  required  for  forging. 

217.  Direct  extraction  of  wrought-iron  from  the  ore.— Where  very  ri^h 
and  pure  ores  of  iron,  such  as  hajmatite  and  magnetic  iron  ore,  are  obtain- 
able, and  fuel  is  abundant,  the  metal  is  sometimes  ^^^ractf  without 
being  converted  into  cast-iron.    It  is  probable  that  the  iron  of  antiquity 
was  extracted  in  this  way,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  cast-iron  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  the  slag  left  from  old  iron-works  does  not  'indicate  tne 
use  of  any  flux.    Some  works  of  this  description  are  stiU  m  operation  m 
the  Pyrenees,  where  the  Catalan  p)rocess  is  employed.    The  .crucioie  1 
lined  at  the  sides  with  thick  ii-on  plates,  and  at  the  bottom  with  a  retrac- 
torv  stone.    A  quantity  of  red-hot  charcoal  is  thi'own  into  it,  and  tne 
space  above  this  is  temporarily  divided  into  two  compartments  by 
shovel     The  compartment  nearest  to  the  pipe  through  which  the  lilast 
rXrs'is  charc^edwith  charcoal,  and  the  other  compartment  with  the 
iTned  ore  hi  small  pieces.    The  shovel  is  then  withdrawn,  and  a 
r/adu^ly TiLe^^^^^^         of  air  supplied,  fresh  ore  and  fuel  being  added 
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as  they  sink  down.  One  part  of  the  oxide  of  iron  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  the  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  rest  combines  with  the  silica 
present  in  the  ore  to  form  a  slag.  After  about  five  hours  the  spongy 
masses  of  bar-iron  are  collected  into  a  ball  upon  the  end  of  an  iron  rod, 
and  hammered  into  a  compact  mass  like  tlie  metal  obtained  in  the 


Fig.  253. — Catalan  forge  for  smelting  iron  ores. 

puddling  furnace.  The  blowing  machine  employed  in  the  Pyrenees  is 
one  in  which  the  faU  of  water  from  a  cistern  down  a  long  wooden  pipe, 
sucks  in,  through  lateral  apertures,  a  supply  of  air,  which  it  carries  down 
with  it  into  a  box,  from  which  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water 
projects  it  with  some  force  through  the  blast-pipe,  the  water  escaping 
■  from  the  box  through  another  aperture. 

In  the  North  American  hloomery  forges  a  modernised  form  of  the  same 
process  is  adopted. 

The  wrought-iron  produced  by  this  process  always  contains  a  larger 
'proportion  of  carbon  than  puddled  iron,  and  is  therefore  somewhat  steely 
'  in  character. 

from  Ww'f  ^'^'''.f ''^''^^  scale.-ln  the  laboratory,  iron  may  be  extracted 
SesS  1^  fV'  ^^^'T"-  manner  :-A  fire-clay  crucible  (A,  fig.  254),  about  3 
a  amnotvf  •  i  ^Tl^'^  .^la^l^  charcoal  powder,  rammed  down  in  successive  layers  ; 
?erh«nv,H?p'?R  ""-^'K  ''""P*^  ^^"^  charcoal,  and  a  mixture  of  100  grs. 
ture  i^™!'i  f^"^^'  .''"'^  2^        pipe-clay,  is  introduced  into  it ;  the  mix- 

£U  in  «  i7'^ ''iT!:''/  '^^I'l  "  lid  placed  on  the  crucible,  which  is 

ueaxea  in  a  Sefstrom  blast  furnace,'  fed  with  coke  in  small  pieces,  for  about  half 

!  with  a  sna^p'Tm  ®'  "S-  254,  consists  of  two  iron  cylinders 

action  belTowl^  ^nl  ^1'°  r'^''^''  forced  through  the  tube  C  by  a  double- 

copper  S:^k)a"l^niX\?asTt?tr^^^^^^^  ^''^ 
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an  hour.    On  breaking  the  cold  crucible,  a  button  of  cast-iron  will  be  obtained. 
Nearly  pure  iron  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  tlie  best  wire-iron  with  about  one- 
'  fifth,  of  its  weight  of  pure  peroxide  of  iron, 

— to  oxidise  the  carbon  and  silicon  which  it 

contains.  Some  powdered  green  glass,  per- 
fectly free  from  lead,  must  be  employed  as  a 
flux,  and  the  crucible  (with  its  cover  well 
cemented  on  with  fire-clay)  exposed  for  an  hour 
to  a  very  high  temperature.  A  silvery  button 
of  iron  will  then  be  obtained. 

219. — Chemical  jyroperiies  of  iron. 
— In  its  ordinary  condition,  iron  is 
Fig.  254.-Sefstrom  furnace.  unaffected  by  perfectly  dry  air,  but  in 
tlie  presence  of  moisture  it  is  graduaUy  converted  into  bydrated  ses- 
Quioxide  of  iron  (2Fe.,03.3H,0),  or  rust  Tbis  conversion  takes  place 
more  rapidly  wben  carbonic  acid  is  present,  water  bemg  tben  decomposed, 
and  caibonate  of  iron  formed  (Fe  +  H.O  -f  CO,  =  FeO.CO,  -f  H  ; 
tbis  is  dissolved  by  tbe  carbonic  acid  present,  and  tbe  solution  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen  from  tbe  air  depositing  tbe  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  a  bydrated 

2(reO.CO,)  +  0  =  FePa  +  2C0,. 

Wben  iron  nails  are  driven  into  a  new  oaken  fence,  a  black  streak  will 
soon  be  observed  descending  from  eacb  naU,  caused  by  tbe  formation  of 
tannate  of  iron  (ink)  by  tbe  action  of  tbe  tannic  acid  in  the  wood  upon 
tbe  solution  of  carbonate  of  iron  formed  from  tbe  nails.  Ibe  diliusion  ot 
iron-mould  stams  tbrougb  tbe  fibre  of  wet  linen  by  contact  witb  a  nail,  is 
also  caused  by  tbe  formation  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  iron.  Ibe  iron 
in  chalyUate  waters  is  also  generally  present  m  tbe  form  of  carbonate 
dissolved  in  carbonic  acid,  and  bence  tbe  rusty  deposit  wbicb  is  iormed 
wben  tbey  are  exposed  to  tbe  air.  Iron  does  not  rust  m  water  contaimng 
a  free  alkali,  or  alkaline  eartb,  or  an  alkabne  carbonate. 

Concentrated  sulpburic  and  nitric  acids  do  not  act  upon  u-on  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  tbougb  tbey  dissolve  it  rapidly  wben  diluted. 
Even  wben  boiling,  strong  sulpbuxic  acid  acts  upon  it  but  slowly. 
AVben  iron  has  been  immersed  in  strong  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-45),  it  is 
foimd  to  be  unacted  upon  wben  subsequently  placed  m  diluted  nitnc 
acid,  unless  previously  wiped ;  it  is  tben  said  to  bave  assumed  \hG passive 
state.  If  iron  wire  be  placed  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-35,  it  is  actea 
upon  immediately,  but  if  a  piece  of  gold  or  platinum  be  made  to  touch  it 
beneatb  tbe  acid,  tbe  iron  assumes  tbe  passive  state,  and  tbe  action  ceases 
at  once.  A  state  simUar  to  tbis,  tbe  cause  of  wbicb  bas  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  is  sometimes  assumed  by  otber  metals,  tliough  m 
a  less  marked  degree, 

220.  Oxides  of  m-ojv.— Tbree  compounds  of  iron  witb  oxygen  are  known 
in  tbe  separate  state,  and  one  is  believed  to  exist  in  certain  compounds 

Protoxide  of  iron,  or  ferrous  oxide,  FeO 
Sesquioxide  or  peroxide  of  iron,  or  ferric  oxide,  Fc^j 
Magnetic  oxide,  or  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  FejO^ 
Ferric  acid  0),  FeOj 
VaQ  protoxide  of  iron  is  little  known  in  tbe  separate  state,  on  account  of 

the  readiness  witb  wbicb  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  forms  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

If  a  Uttle  potash  or  ammonia  be  added  to  a  solution  of  the  green  sulphate 
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of  iron  (FeO.SOJ,  a  wliitisli  precipitate  of  hydrated  protoxide  of  iron  is 
formed,  which  immediately  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the 
dingy  green  hydrate  of  the  magnetic  oxide ;  on  exposing  this  to  the  air, 
it  absorbs  more  oxygen  and  becomes  brown  hydrated  peroxide.  This 
tlisposition  of  the  hydrated  protoxide  to  absorb  oxygen  is  turned  to 
advantage  wlien  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  lime  or  potash  is 
employed  for  converting  blue  into  white  indigo.  The  protoxide  of  iron 
is  a  strong  base. 

Peroxide  or  red  oxide  of  iron  has  been  already  noticed  among  the  ores 
of  iron,  and  has  also  been  referred  to  as  occurring  in  commerce  under  the 
names  of  colcothar,  Jeweller's  rouge,  and  Venetian  red,  which  are  obtained 
by  the  calcination  of  the  green  sulphate  of  iron — 

2(FeO.S03)  =  FeA  +  SO,  +  SO^, 

The  hydrated  peroxide  (2Fe,03.3H,0),  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solu- 
tion of  perchloride  of  iron  with  an  alkali,  forms  a  brown  gelatinous 
precipitate,  which  is  easily  dissolved  by  acids ;  but  if  it  be  dried  and 
heated  to  dull  redness,  it  exhibits  a  sudden  glow,  and  is  converted  into  a 
modification  which  is  dissolved  with  great  difficulty  by  acids,  although 
it  has  the  same  composition  as  the  soluble  form  which  has  not  been 
strongly  heated.  Wlien  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  heated  to  whiteness,  it 
loses  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  SFe^O '  = 
+  0.  Existing  as  it  does  in  all  soils,  sesquioxide  of  iron  is 
believed  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  oxidising  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil, 
and  converting  its  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
plant ;  the  sesquioxide  being  thus  reduced  to  protoxide,  which  is  oxidised 
by  the  air,  and  fitted  to  perform  again  the  same  office.  The  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  like  alumina,  is  a  weak  base,  and  even  exhibits  some  tendency  to 
play  the  part  of  an  acid  towards  strong  bases,  though  not  in  so  marked  a 
ilegree  as  alumina. 

Magnetic  or  hlaclc  oxide  of  ■iVo?j  is  generally  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  the  protoxide  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  (FeO.Fe^OJ,  a  view  which 
IS  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  minerals  having  the  same 
crystalline  form  as  the  native  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  in  which  the  iron 
'T  part  of  it,  is  displaced  by  other  metals.  Thus,  spinelle  is  MgO.Al  0  '• 
Franldivite,  ZnO.Fe.O, ;  chrome-iron  ore,  FeO.Cr^O^.  The  natui'al  mag- 
netic oxide  was  mentioned  among  the  ores  of  iron,  and  tills  oxide  has 
been  seen  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  air  or  steam  upon  iron  at  a 
lugh  temperature.  The  hycbated  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (Fe^O  .H  0)  is 
obtained  as  a  black  crystaUine  powder  by  mixing  one  equivalent  of  proto- 
sulphate  with  one  equivalent  of  persulphate  of  iron,  and  pouring  the 
inixture  into  a  slight  excess  of  solution  of  ammonia,  which  is  afterwards 
i  .oiled  with  it.  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  when  acted  upon  by  acids,  yields 
mixtures  of  protosalts  and  persalts  of  iron,  so  that  it  is  not  an  independent 
I'asic  oxide. 

Ferric  acid  is  only  known  in  combination  with  bases  as  farratcs.    When  iron  filings 
1  -  strongly  heated  with  nitre,  and  the  mass  treated  with  a  little  water,  a  fine  purple 
.  wZ;^  fen-ate  of  potash  is  obtained.    A  better  method  of  jncparing  this  salt 
;ns.sts  in  suspending  1  part  of  freshly  precipitated  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  50  parts 
jvatcr   adding  30  parts  of  solid  hydrate  of  potash,  and  passing  chlorine  till  a 
U  ffLn  'T'T'?  r'"""'",'-?'    ^^<'20.  +  Clo  +  10KHO  =  6KCl  +  2(K,FeO,)  +  5H,0  ; 
n  Ut^^        I"?*^^.^,^^^^™^  a  black  precipitate,  being  insoluble  in  the  strongly  alkaliuo 
TcZa'  '  though  it  dissolves  in  pure  water  to  form  a  purple  solution,  wliich  is  decom- 
liosea  even  by  dilution,  oxygen  escaping,  and  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  being  pre- 
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cipitated,  2(K,FeOJ=2K,0  +  Fe,0  +O3.    A  similar  ^eco^of ion t^^^^^^ 
boUine  a  strong  soUition,  or  on  adding  an  acid  witli  a  view  to  liberate  me  lerric 
S  Vhe  fei^fte'  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  arc  obtained  as  fine  red  precipitates 
when  solutions  of  tlieir  salts  are  mixed  with  ferrate  ot  potash. 

221,  Protosulphate  of  iron,  copperas,  green  vitriol  ox  ferrous  sulphate 
is  easHy  obtained  by  beating  1  part  of  ii'on  mre  witb  IJ  parts  of  strong 
sulpbmic  acid,  mixed  witb  4  times  its  weigbt  of  ^^ater  until  tbe  whole  of 
the  metal  is  dissolved,  wben  tbe  solution  is  allowed  to  cry.stallise.  Its 
manufactui-e  on  tbe  large  scale  by  tbe  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites  has  been 

already  referred  to,  ,         ,  ,     ,     •      .  v 

It  forms  fine  green  rbomboidal  crystals,  baying  tbe  composition 

FeO.S03.H„0,6Aq.  ^  .  . 

Tbe  colour  of  tbe  crystals  varies  somewhat,  from  tbe  occasional  presence 
of  small  quantities  of  tbe  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (FejOg.SSOg).  It 
dissolves  very  easily  in  twice  its  weigbt  of  cold  water,  yieldmg  a  pale  green 
solution.  When  tbe  commercial  sulphate  of  iron  is  boiled  with  water,  it 
yields  a  "brown  muddy  solution,  in  consequence  of  tbe  decomposition  of  the 
sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  contained  in  it,  with  precipitation  of  a  basic 
sulphate.  The  sulphate  of  iron  has  a  great  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen, 
and  to  become  converted  into  tbe  sulphate  of  sesquioxide.  Thus,  the 
ordiaary  crystals  when  exposed  to  air  graduaUy  become  brown,  and  are 
converted  into  a  mixture  of  the  neutral  and  basic  sulphates  o±  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron — 

10(FeO,SO3)  +  O,  =  3(Fe,03.3S03)  +  2Fe,03,S03. 

This  disposition  to  absorb  oxygen  renders  the  sulphate  of  iron  useful  as  a 
reducing  agent ;  thus,  it  is  employed  for  precipitating  gold  in  the  metalbc 
state  from  its  solutions.  But  its  chief  use  is  for  the  manufacture  of  ink 
and  black  dyes,  by  its  action  upon  vegetable  infusions  containing  tannic 
acid,  such  as  that  of  nut-gaUs,  This  appUcation  wiU  be  more  particularly 
noticed  hereafter,  .     ,  ,  , 

Sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  p)ersulphate  of  iron,  or  ferric  sulphate, 
is  found  in  Chili  as  a  white  silky  crystalline  mineral,  coquimbite,  havmg 
the  composition,  Fe2O3.3SO3.9Aq. 

The  phosphates  of  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  found  associatea 
in  the  mineral  known  as  vivianite  or  native  Prussian  blue. 

222,  Sesquiehloride,  ov  perchloride  of  iron  or  ferric  chloride  (Fe^ClJ, 
is  obtained  in  beautiful  dark  green  crystalline  scales  when  iron  wire  is 
heated  in  a  glass  tube  through  which  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  is  passed, 
the  sesquiehloride  passing  off  in  vapour,  and  condensing  in  the  cool  part  ot 
the  tube.  The  crystals  almost  instantly  become  wet  when  exposed  to  au-, 
on  account  of  their  great  attraction  for  water.  The  perchloride  of  iron 
may  be  obtained  ia  solution  by  dissolving  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a,nd 
converting  the  protochloride  of  iron  (FeCl^)  thus  formed  into  perchloride 
by  the  action  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  (p,  172),  The  solution  ot 
perchloride  of  iron  has  been  recommended  in  some  cases  as  a  disinfectant, 
being  easily  reduced  to  protocliloride,  and  thus  affording  clilorine  to 
unstable  organic  matters  in  contact  with  it  (p,  162),  A  solution  of  per- 
chloride of  iron  in  alcohol  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  tincture 
of  iron. 

Solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  verj'  large  quantity  oiinirc 
freslily  precipitated  peroxide  of  iron,  nine  molecules  of  FejOj  being  dissolved  by  one 
molecule  of  Fe,Clc.  The  solution  of  oxycMoridc  of  iron  thus  obtained  has  a  very  darK 
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red  colour,  and  yields  a  very  copious  brown  precipitate  with  common  water,  or  any 
solution  containing  even  a  trace  of  a  sulphate. 

223.  Equivalent  and  atomic  lueights  of  iron.-^'Wh.eii  iron  is  dissolved 
iu  liydrocliloric  acid,  28  parts  by  weight  of  iron  combine  with  1  eq. 
(35-5  parts)  of  clilorine,  displacing  1  part  of  hydrogen  ;  hence  28  is  the 
equivalent  weight  of  iron. 

The  specific  heat  of  iron  and  its  isomorphism  with  magnesium,  zinc,  and 
cadmium,  show  that  its  atomic  weight  must  be  represented  by  double  the 
equivalent,  or  56,  so  that  iron  is  a  diatomic  or  bivalent  element. 

The  molecular  formula  of  ferric  chloride  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour,  which  has  been  found 
to  be  165  times  that  of  hydrogen.  If,  therefore,  one  volume  (or  one 
atom)  of  hydrogen  be  represented  as  having  a  weight  =  1,  two  volumes 
(or  one  molecule)  of  ferric  chloride  vapour  would  weigh  (165  x  2)  330, 
a  number  nearly  agreeing  with  the  sum  of  two  atoms  of  iron  (112)  and  six 
atoms  of  chlorine  (213'0). 

It  will  be  remarked  that  iron  possesses  a  different  atomicity  accordingly 
as  it  exists  in  ferrous  or  ferric  compounds.  Thus,  in  ferrous  oxide  (FeO) 
and  ferrous  chloride  (EeCl^),  it  occupies  the  place  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
and  is  diatomic ;  but  in  ferric  oxide  (Fe^Og)  and  ferric  chloride  (Fq^GI^)  each 
atom  of  iron  occupies  the  place  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  is  tri- 
atomic.  Some  chemists  designate  the  diatomic  iron  existuig  in  ferrous 
compounds  by  the  name  ferrosum  (Fe"),  and  the  triatomic  iron  of  the 
ferric  compounds  by  ferricum  (Fe'"). 


MANGANESE. 
Mn"  =  55  parts  by  weight. 

224.  Manganese  much  resembles  iron  in  several  particulars  relating  both 
to  its  physical  and  chemical  characters,  and  is  often  found  in  nature,  asso- 
ciated, in  small  quantities,  with  the  compounds  of  that  metal.  The  metal 
itseK  has  not  been  applied  to  any  usefid  purpose. 

It  is  obtained  by  reducing  carbonate  of  manganese  (MnO.COj)  with 
charcoal,  at  a  very  high  temperature,  when  a  fused  mass,  composed  of 
:  manganese  combined  with  a  little  carbon  (corresponding  to  cast-iron),  is 
'  obtained,  which  is  freed  from  carbon  by  a  second  fusion  in  contact  with 
I  carbonate  of  manganese. 

Metallic  manganese  is  darker  in  colour  than  (wrought)  iron,  and  very 
1  much  harder;  it  is  brittle,  and  only  feebly  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It 
i  is  somewhat  more  easily  oxidised  than  iron. 

225.  Oxides  of  manganese. — Three  distinct  compounds  of  manganese 
with  oxygen  have  been  obtained  in  the  separate  state,  and  two  others  are 
believed  to  exist  in  combination,  bat  have  not  been  satisfactorily  made 
out  in  the  anhydrous  state — c 

Protoxide  of  manganese,  MnO 
Sesquioxide       „  Mn^g 
Einoxido  or  peroxide  of  manganese,  MnO^ 
Manganic  acid  (1)  MnO., 
Permanganic  acid  (1)  Mn^O, , 

_  The  hinoxide  of  manganese  is  the  chief  form  in  which  this  metal  is  found 
m  nature,  and  is  the  source  from  which  all  other  compounds  of  manganese 
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are  obtained  Its  chief  mineral  form  is  pyrolusite,  Avliich  forms  steel-grey 
BrlmatircrYsteas  ;  but  it  is  also  found  amorphous,  ^  jpsilomdane,  andm 
prismatic  crybtaib ,  nr-mmprpp  r»vrolusite  is  known  as  black 

the  hydrated  state  as  ^"'^•J^J^l'^LS  Sported  from  Germany, 
n^anganese,  -  ^^P^^ -J^^^^^^^^  LacLg-powder,  the  gkss- 

Spam,  &c        the  use  o  the  m  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

maker  &c  /.^^^^X^^  the  red  oxide  of  manganese,  Mn,0, 

m  btal  of  igaiseTs  an'in^^^^^^  oxide,  and  does  not  combine 
^th  S  whe^  lieated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  loses  half  its 
with  acicls    ^^eu  ^  manganese,  which  is  a  powerful  base, 

SSbilies  S  acid  toW  sulphate  of  manganese- 

MnO,  +  H,0.S03  =  MnO.SOg  +  H,0  +  0 . 

c:^T>r.p  thP  natural  binoxide  contains  peroxide  of  iron,  some  persulphate  of 
fronis  forredTt  ttsame  time;  but  ifthe  mixture  be  dried  and  heated  to 
Xess  the  ii'on-salt  is  decomposed,  evolving  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaving 
SSe  of  iron;  while  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  being  a  stronger  base, 
does  io?  abandon  its  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  sulphate  of  manganese  may 
S  diiolved  out  of  the  mass  by  treatment  with  water.  On  evaporating 
the  sSutlon,  and  aUowing  it  to  cool,  it  deposits  light  pmk  crystals  of  sul^ 

^^mslaTisCpT^y^^^^  calico-printer  in  the  production 

of  black  a^d  brX  Llours.  When  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese 
is  ^ed  ^th  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (p.  151),  it  gives  a  black  pre- 
cipitate of  hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese— 

2(MnO.S03)  +  CaO.Cip  +  2CaO  =  2MnO,  +  2(CaO.S03)  +  CaCL,. 
By  decomposing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese  with  potash  or  sodj 
f  ^hite  precipitate  of  hydrated  protoxide  of  ma^iganese  is  oMamed,  wkct 
becomes  brown  when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbing  oxygen,  and  becommg 
converted  into  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  manganese.  . 
Tsolution  of  sulphate  of  manganese  be  mixed  wrth  carbonate  of  soda 
a  white  precipitate  of  carlonate  of  manganese,  2(]\InO.CO,).H,U,  ^ 
obtained.    The  pink  crystaUised  mineral  manganese  spar  consists  ot 
parbonate  of  manganese  (MnO.COj).  , 
P^TxL  of  manganese  (MnO)  itseK  is  obtained  as  a  green  powd 
by  hlSrcarbonate  6f  m^^^^^^^^  in  a  tube  through  winch  hydr^e-  ^ 
passed  to  exclude  the  ab:,  wMch  would  convert  the  protoxide  into  red 
oxide  (Mn A)     The  protoxide  has  been  obtained  in  transparent  emerald- 

^Tesqui^^d'e  of  manganese,  crystaUised  in  octahedra  forms  the  mineial 
Irauwite,  and,  in  combination  with  water,  the  prismatic  crystals  ot  nmn- 
ganite  (Mn,03.H,0),  which  often  occurs  in  the  commercial  oi'^s  ot  man- 
ganese.   The  sesquioxide  is  a  weak  base,  dissolving  in  acids  to  form  deep 
?ed  solutions,  which  evolve  oxygen  when  heated,  leaving  salts  ot  tne 
•     protoxide  of  manganese.    The  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  manganese 
combines  with  sulphate  of  potash  to  form  manganese-alum  K^U-OUs, 
Mn„0„.3SO,.24Aq.,  corresponding  in  crystalline  form,  as  m  composition, 
tollumina-alum.    When  binoxide  of  manganese  iii_  minute  quantity  is 
added  to  melted  glass,  it  imparts  a  purple  colour,  which  is  PJ-oj'^^^^^^^ 
to  the  formation  of  a  sdicate  of  sesquioxide  of  manganese.    Hie  ameinjr. 
i=  1-.Al^ftvpd  bv  some  to  owe  its  colour  to  the  same  cause. 
'  RlToxidlof  manganese  (Mnfi,)  is  the  most  stable  of  the  oxides 
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of  this  metal,  aud  is  formed  when  either  of  the  others  is  heated  in  air. 
Thus  obtained ,  it  has  a  brown  or  reddish  colour  ;  but  it  is  found  in 
nature  as  the  black  mineral  hausmannite.  In  composition  it  resembles 
the  magnetic  oxide  of  ii-on,  but  it  seems  probable  that  its  true  formula  is 
2MnO.MnO„,  for  when  treated  with  diluted  nitric  acid  it  leaves  the 
black  hydrated  binoxide. 

When  a  compound  containing  manganese,  in  however  small  a  quantity,  is  fused 
on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  with  carbonate  of  soda  (fig.  127),  a  mass  of  manganate 
of  soda  (NajMnO^)  is  formed,  which  is  green  while  hot,  and  becomes  blue  on  cooling. 
The  oxygen  required  to  convert  the  lower  oxides  of  manganese  into  manganic  acid 
has  been  absorbed  from  the  air. 

•  Manganic  acid  is  obtained  in  combination  with  potash,  by  mixing 
finely  powdered  binoxide  of  manganese  into  a  paste  with  an  equal  weight 
of  hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  drying  the  paste,  and 
heating  it  to  dull  redness  in  a  glass  tube,  through  which  oxygen  is  passed 
as  long  as  it  is  absorbed.  When  the  mass  is  treated  with  a  little  cold 
water,  it  gives  a  dark  emerald-green  solution,  and  by  evaporating  this 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  in  vacuo,  dark-green  crystals  of  manganate  of  jjotash 
(K,]MnOJ  are  formed,  which  have  the  same  crystalline  form  as  those  of 
sulphate  of  potash.  These  crystals  dissolve  unchanged  in  water  contain- 
ing potash  ;  but  when  dissolved  in  pure  water,  they  yield  a  red  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash,  and  a  precipitate  of  binoxide  of  manganese — 
3(K,O.Mn03)  +  2Hp  =  K,O.Mn,0,  +  MnO,  +  2(K,0.H,0). 

The  change  is  more  completely  effected  by  adding  a  little  free  acid,  even 
carbonic  acid.  The  changes  of  colour  thus  produced  have  acquired  for 
the  manganate  of  potash  the  name  chameleon  mineral  The  solution  of 
manganate  of  potash  (containing  free  potash)  is  very  easily  decomposed 
by  substances  haviag  an  attraction  for  oxygen.  Thus,  most  organic  sub- 
stances abstract  oxygen  from  it,  and  cause  the  separation  of  brown  sesqui- 
oxide  of  manganese  ;  filtering  its  solution  through  paper  will  even  effect 
this  change.  The  offensive  emanations  from  putrefying  organic  matters 
are  at  once  oxidised  and  rendered  inodorous  by  manganate  of  potash  or 
soda. 

Manganate  of  soda  (Na^MnOJ  obtained  by  heatmg  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese with  hydrate  of  soda,  under  free  exposure  to  air,  is  employed  in  a 
state  of  solution  in  water,  as  Gondifs  green  disinfectant  fluid.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  bleaching  agent,  and  in  the  preparation  of  oxygen  at  a  cheap 
rate. 

_  The  temporary  formation  of  manganic  acid  affords  a  probable  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  binoxide  of  manganese  in  facilitating  the  disengage- 
ment of  oxygen  from  chlorate  of  potash  (p.  31). 

Permanganic  acid  has  been  obtained  in  a  hydrated  crystalline  state  by 
decomposmg  the  permanganate  of  baryta  witli  sulphuric  acid,  and  evapo- 
ratmg  the  solution  in  vacuo.  It  is  a  brown  substance,  easily  dissolving 
in  water  to  a  red  liquid,  which  is  decomposed  at  about  90"  F.,  evolving 
oxygen,  and  depositing  binoxide  of  manganese. 

Permanrjanale  of  potash,  (K,O.Mn„0„  or  KMnOJ,  is  largely  used  in 
many  chemical  operations.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  4  parts  of  finely 
powdered  binoxide  of  manganese  arc  intimately  mixed  with  U  parts  of 
cmorate  ot  potash,  and  5  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  very 
uuie  water.  The  pasty  mass  is  dried,  and  heated  to  duU  redness  for 
some  time  in  an  iron  tray  or  earthen  crucible.    The  oxygen  derived  from 
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the  chlorate  of  potash  converts  the  binoxide  of  manganese  into  manganic 
acid,  which  combines  with  the  potash  of  the  hydrate.    On  treatmg  the 
cold  mass  with  water,  the  manganate  of  potash  is  dissolved,  forming  a 
dark-green  solution.    This  is  diluted  with  water,  and  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid  las  passed  through  it  as  long  as  any  change  of  colour  is  observed  ; 
the  carbonic  acid  combines  with  the  excess  of  pptash,  the  presence  of 
which  conferred  stability  upon  the  manganate,  wliich  is  then  decomposed 
into  permanganate  of  potash  and  binoxide  of  manganese.    The  latter  is 
aUowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  red  solution  poured  off  and  evaporated  to 
a  small  bullc.    On  cooling,  it  deposits  prismatic  crystals  of  the  permanga- 
nate of  potash  (K.,O.Mn,0,),  which  are  red  by  transmitted  light,  but 
reflect  a  dark-green  colour.    The  carbonate  of  potash,  being  much  more 
soluble  in  water,  is  left  in  the  solution.    Permanganate  of  potash  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  coloui-ing  power,  a  very  small  quantity  of  the 
salt  producing  an  intense  purplish-red  colour  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
Its  solution  in  water  is  very  easily  decomposed  by  substances  having  an 
attraction  for  oxygen,  such  as  sulphurous  acid  or  a  ferrous  salt,  the 
permanganic  acid  being  reduced  to  protoxide  of  manganese,  so  that  the 
solution  becomes  colourless.    If  a  very  smaU  piece  of  iron  wire  be 
dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  so 
produced  will  decolorise  a  large  volume  of  weak  solution  of  the  permanga- 
nate, being  converted  into  ferric  sulphate — 

K,0.MnA  +  10(FeO.SO3)  +  8(H,0.S03)  = 
KP.SO3  +  2(MnO.S03)  +  5(FeA-3S03)  +  8Hp. 

This  decomposition  forms  the  basis  of  a  valuable  method  for  determin- 
ing the  proportion  of  iron  in  its  ores. 

Many  organic  substances  are  easily  oxidised  by  permanganate  of  potash, 
and  this  is  the  case  especially  with  the  offensive  emanations  from  putres- 
cent organic  matter.  Hence  it  is  extensively  used,  under  the  name  of 
Candy's  red  disinfecting  fluid,  in  cases  where  a  solid  or  liquid  substance 
is  to  be  deodorised. 

226,  Chlorides  of  manganese. — There  appear  to  be  three  compounds  of 
manganese  with  chlorine,  corresponding  to  three  of  the  oxides,  viz., 
MnCl^jMn^Clg  and  MnCl^ ;  but  only  the  first  is  obtainable  in  the  pure 
state,  the  others  forming  solutions,  which  are  easily  decomposed  with 
evolution  of  chlorine. 

The  protocMoride  of  manganese  (MnClj)  is  obtained  in  large  quantity,  as  a  waste 
product  in  the  preparation  of  chlorine,  for  the  manufactiu-e  of  bleaching-powder. 
Since  there  is  no  useful  application  for  it,  the  manufacturer  sometimes  reconverts 
it  into  the  black  oxide.  As  the  native  binoxide  always  contains  iron,  the  liquor 
obtained  by  treating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  contains  sesquichloride  of  iron  (FejClj) 
mixed  with  chloride  of  manganese  (MuClj).  In  order  to  separate  the  iron,  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  circumstance  that  sesquioxides  are  weaker  bases  tlian  the 
protoxides,  so  that  if  a  small  proportion  of  lime  be  added  to  the  solution,  the  iron 
may  be  precipitated  as  sesquioxide,  without  decomposing  the  chloride  of  mang;mese 

rebels  +  3CaO  =  Fe^Oa  +  SCaCla . 

The  solution  of  chloride  of  manganese  is  then  mixed  mth  chalk,  and  subjected  to 
the  action  of  steam  at  a  pressure  of  about  two  atmospheres.  Carbonate  of  manganese 
is  precipitated  (MnCl^  +  CaO.COa  =  CaCl^  +  MnO.COa),  and  when  this  is  dried 
and  heated  to  about  600°  in  a  current  of  moist  air,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  is  converted  into  binoxide,  which 
may  be  employed  again  for  the  preparation  of  chloriue. 
According  to  Weldon's  process  (page  145),  the  iron  is  precipitated  as  peroxide 
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by  adding  chalk,  whicli  leaves  the  manganese  in  solution  ;  an  excess  of  lime  is  then 
added  and  air  blown  through  the  mixture  at  about  150"  F.,  when  the  wliite  precipi- 
tate of  MuO,  formed  at  first,  absorbs  the  oxygen,  and  becomes  a  black  compound  of 
MnOo  with  lime  which  is  used  over  again  for  the  preparation  of  chlorine.  Unless 
the  lime  is  added  in  excess,  ouly  MnO.MnO„  is  formed,  so  tliat  the  excess  of  lime 
displaces  the  MnO  and  allows  it  to  be  converted  into  Mn02.  In  another  process, 
Weldon  employs  magnesia  instead  of  lime,  with  the  view  of  afterwards  recovering  the 
chlorine  from  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid  (see 
p.  2S2),  and  using  the  magnesia  over  again. 

By  dissolving  permanganate  of  potash  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  adding  fragments  of 
fused  chloride  of  sodium,  a  remarkable  greenish-yellow  gas  is  obtained,  which  gives 
purple  fumes  with  moist  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  a  red  solution 
which  contains  hydrochloric  and  permanganic  acids.  It,  therefore,  must  contain 
manganese  and  chlorine,  and  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  perchloride  (MnCly) 
corresponding  to  permanganic  acid  ;  but  it  is  more  probably  an  oxychloride  of  man- 
ganese {see  Chlorochromic  acid).  Care  is  req^uired  in  its  preparation,  which  is  some- 
times attended  with  explosion. 

COBALT. 

Co"  =  59  parts  by  weight. 

227.  Some  of  the  compounds  of  cobalt  are  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  arts,  on  account  of  their  brilliant  and  permanent  colours.  It  is 
generally  found  in  combination  with  arsenic  and  sulphur,  forming  tin- 
ichite  cobalt,  CoAs^  and  cobalt  glance,  CoAs^-CoS^,  but  its  ores  also  gene- 
rally contain  nickel,  copper,  iron,  manganese,  and  bismuth. 

The  metal  itself  is  obtained  by  strongly  heating  the  oxalate  of  cobalt 
(CoC„OJ  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible.  In  its  properties  it  closely 
resembles  iron,  but  is  said  to  surpass  it  in  tenacity. 

Two  oxides  of  cobalt  are  known — the  2^'>'otoxide,  CoO,  which  is  de- 
cidedly basic,  and  the  sesquioxide,  Co.Pg,  which  is  a  very  feeble  base. 
The  protoxide  of  cobalt,  lilce  those  of  iron  and  manganese,  tends  to  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  when  heated  in  air,  becomes  converted  into 
CoO.CojOg,  corresponding  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  The  commercial 
oxide  of  cobalt,  which  is  employed  for  painting  on  porcelain,  is  obtained 
by  roasting  the  ore,  in  order  to  expel  part  of  the  sulphur  and  arsenic, 
dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
hj  the  careful  addition  of  lime,  when  the  remaining  arsenic  is  also  pre- 
cipitated as  arseniate  of  iron.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  passed  through  the 
acid  solution  to  precipitate  the  bismuth  and  copper,  leaving  the  cobalt 
and  nickel  in  solution.  The  latter  having  been  boiled  to  expel  the  excess 
of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  is  neutralised  with  lime  and  mixed  with  solution 
of  cliloride  of  lime,  which  precipitates  the  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  as  a  black 
powder,  leaving  the  oxide  of  nickel  in  solution,  from  which  it  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  lime. 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  cobalt  have  a  fine  red  colour  in  the  hydrated  state, 
or  in  solution,  but  are  generally  blue  when  anhydrous.  The  silicate  of 
cobalt  associated  with  silicate  of  potash  forms  the  blue  colour  known  as 
><malt,  which  is  prepared  by  roasting  the  cobalt-ore,  so  as  to  convert  the 
l)ulk  of  the  cobalt  into  oxide,  leaving,  however,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  arsenic  and  sulphur  still  in  the  ore.  The  residue  is  then  fused  in  a 
crucible  with  ground  quartz  and  carbonate  of  potash,  when  a  blue  glass 
13  formed,  containing  silicate  of  cobalt  and  silicate  of  potash,  wliilst  the 
iron,  nickel,  and  copper,  combined  with  arsenic  and  sulphur,  collect  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  and  form  a  fused  mass  of  metallic  appearance 
known  as  spciss,  which  is  employed  as  a  source  of  nickel.    The  blue  glass 
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is  poured  into  cold  water,  so  that  it  may  be  more  easily  reduced  to  the 
fine  powder  in  which  the  smalt  is  sold.  If  the  cohalt-ore  destined  for 
smalt  be  over  roasted,  so  as  to  convert  the  iron  into  oxide,  this  wUl  pass 
into  the  smalt  as  a  silicate,  injuring  its  colour. 

Zaffre  is  prepared  by  roasting  a  mixture  of  cobalt-ore  with  two  or  three 

^^tLw^s  kite  consists  of  phosphate  of  cobalt  and  phosphate  of  alumina, 
and  is  prepared  by  mixing  precipitated  alumina  with  phosphate  of  cobalt 
and  calcining  in  a  covered  cmcible.  The  phosphate  is  obtamed  by  preci- 
pitatm<^  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  with  phosphate  of  potash  or  soda. 

Rinman's  green  is  prepared  by  calcining  the  precipitate  produced  by 
carbonate  of  soda  in  a  mixture  of  sidphate  of  cobalt  with  sulphate  of  zinc. 
It  is  a  compound  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  ziuc. 

Cliloride  of  cobalt  (CoCl.,),  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  of  cobalt  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  forms  red  hydrated  crystals,  which  become  blue  when 
their  water  is  expelled.  If  strong  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  a  red 
solution  of  this  salt,  it  becomes  blue  ;  if  enough  water  be  now  added  to 
render  it  pink,  the  blue  colour  may  be  produced  at  pleasure  by  boUmg, 
the  solution  first  passing  through  a  neutral  tint.  Cliloride  of  cobalt  is 
employed  as  a  sympathetic  ink,  for  characters  written  with  its  pink  solu- 
tion are  nearly  iuvisible  tiU  they  are  held  before  the  fire,  when  they 
become  blue,  and  resume  their  original  piuk  colour  if  exposed  to  the  air ; 
a  little  chloride  of  iron  causes  a  green  colour. 

The  sulphide  of  cobalt  (CoS)  is  obtained  as  a  black  precipitate  when 
an  alkaline  sulphide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  cobalt.  A  sesgui- 
sidphide  (Co^Sg)  is  found  in  grey  octahedra,  cobalt  pyrites.  The  bisul- 
phide (C0S2)  has  been  obtained  artificially. 

When  ammonia  in  excess  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  cobalt,_a 
deep  red  liquid  is  produced,  which  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air, 
especially  if  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  be  present,  giving  rise  to  the  pro- 
duction of  some  remarkable  and  complex  bases  which  contain  the  elements 
of  ammonia  and  of  different  oxides  of  cobalt. 


NICKEL. 

Ni"  =  59  parts  by  weight. 

228.  Nickel  owes  its  value  in  the  useful  arts  chiefly  to  its  property  of 
imparting  a  white  colour  to  the  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  with  which  it 
forms  the  aUoy  known  as  German  silver.  Nickel  is  very  nearly  alUed  to 
cobalt,  and  generally  occurs  associated  with  that  metal  in  its  ores.  One 
of  the  principal  ores  of  nickel  is  the  Kupferniclcel  or  copper-nickel,  so 
called  by  the  German  miners  because  they  frequently  mistook  it  for  an 
ore  of  copper;  it  has  a  reddish  metallic  appearance,  and  the  formula 
NiAs.  Ch-ey  nicJcel  ore  or  niclcel  glance  is  an  arseniosulphide  of  nickel, 
NiAs2.NiS2.  Arsenical  niclcel,  NiAs„  corresponds  to  tin-white  cobalt. 
The  metal  is  commonly  extracted  from  the  speiss  separated  dmiug  the 
preparation  of  smalt  from  coba]t-ores  (p.  327);  the  oxide  of  nickel  pre- 
pared by  the  method  described  above,  when  strongly  heated  in  contact 
with  charcoal,  yields  metallic  nickel  contauiing  carbon. 

The  pure  metal  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  oxalate,  as  in  the  case  of 
cobalt,  which  it  much  resembles  in  properties. 

The  oxides  of  nickel  correspond  in  composition  to  those  of  cobalt.  The 
salts  formed  by  the  oxide  of  nickel  (NiO)  are  usually  green,  and  give 
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bright  green  solutions.  The  hydratetl  oxide  has  a  characteristic  apple- 
green  colour,  and  does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  lilce  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  cobalt.  The  greater  facility  with  which  the  latter  is  converted 
mto  sesquioxide  has  been  applied  (as  above  described)  to  effect  the  separor- 
tion  of  the  two  metals.  Oxide  of  nickel  has  been  foimd  native  in  octa- 
hedral crystals,  which  have  also  been  obtained  accidentally  in  a  copper- 
smelting  furnace. 

Sidjjfiate  of  nickel  (NiO.S03.H,0.6Aq.)  forms  fine  green  prismatic 
crystals,  the  water  of  constitution  in  which  may  be  displaced  by  sulphate 
of  potash,  forming  the  dovWe  sulphate  of  nickel  and  potash,  MO.SO3, 
(K.O.SOj.GAq.),  which  crystallises  so  readily  that  it  was  at  one  time  the 
form  in  which  nickel  was  separated  from  the  other  metals  present  in 
its  ores. 

Three  sulphides  of  nickel  are  known — a  suhsulphide,  Ni^S ;  a  proto- 
salphide,  ISTiS,  found  native  as  capillar]/  pyrites,  and  obtained  as  a  black 
precipitate  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline  sulphide  upon  a  salt  of  nickel ; 
and  a  bisulphide,  NiS^. 


CHROMIUM. 
Cr  =  52"5  parts  by  weiglit. 

229.  This  metal  derives  its  name  from  xP^f^°^>  colour,  in  allusion  to  the 
varied  colours  of  its  compounds,  upon  which  their  uses  in  the  arts  chiefly 
depend.  It  is  comparatively  seldom  met  with,  its  principal  ore  being  the 
rhrome-iron  ore  (FeO.Cr.O,,),  which  is  remarkable  for  its  resistance  to  the 
action  of  acids  and  other  chemical  agents.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States,  and  is  imported  for  the  manufacture  of 
hichromate  of  potash  (K.30.2Cr03),  which  is  one  of  the  chief  commercial 
compounds  of  chromium.  The  ore  is  first  heated  to  redness  and  thi'own 
nito  water,  in  order  that  it  may  be  easily  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  which 
IS  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash,  chalk  being  added  to  prevent  the  fusion 
of  the  mass,  and  strongly  heated  in  a  current  of  air  on  the  hearth  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  the  mass  being  occasionally  stirred  to  expose  a 
fresh  surface  to  the  air.  The  oxide  of  iron  is  thus  converted  into  sesqui- 
oxide, and  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  (Cr^j)  also  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air,  becoming  chromic  acid  (CrO^),  which  combines  with  the  potash 
to  form  chromate  of  potash  (K^O.CrOg).  Mtre  is  sometimes  added  to 
hasten  the  oxidation.  On  treating  the  mass  with  water,  a  yellow  solu- 
tion of  chromate  of  potash  is  obtained,  Avhich  is  drawn  off  from  the 
insoluble  residue  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  lime,  and  mixed  with  a 
shght  excess  of  nitric  acid — 

2(K,0.Cr03)  +  H,O.NA  =  KA2Cr0,  +  K.,O.N,0«  +  HO 

Chromate  of  Bichromate  of  '        2    8  ■ 

P"""''!-  potasli. 

The  solution.  When  evaporated,  deposits  beautiful  red  tabular  crystals  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  which  dissolve  in  10  parts  of  cold  water,  forming 
an  acid  solution.  It  is  from  this  salt  that  the  other  compounds  of 
chromium  are  immediately  derived. 

Metallic  chrommm  has  received  no  useful  application.    It  has  been 

oJ  rl-''  ^'^f ^''^^'^      '^'^^^  sesquichloride 

th.  Inff        '  ^  pulverulent  state  by  the  action  of  potassium.  In 

chron^  r  P^"^''^;^^/^  IS  easily  acted  on  by  acids,  but  the  crystnlUsed 
Chromium  is  msoluble  even  m  nilro-liydrochIoric  acid.    Like  aluminum. 
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it  is  more  easily  attacked  by  hydrated  alkalies  at  a  higli  temperatui-e, 
evolving  hydrogen  and  producing  ckromates.    It  is  remarkably  ^infusible. 

230.  Oxides  op  Chromium. — Two  oxides  of  chromium  are  known  i^ 
the  separate  state— the  sesquioxide,  Cr.Og,  and  chromic  acid,  CrOa.  Pro- 
toxide of  chromium  (CrO)  is  known  in  the  hydrated  state,  and  perchromie 
acid  (Cv.fiy)  is  believed  to  exist  iu  solution. 

Chromic  acid,  the  most  important  of  these,  is  obtained  by  adding  to 
one  measm-e  of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  saturated  at  130°  F., 
one  measure  and  a-half  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by  small  portions 
at  a  time,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool,  when  chromic  acid  crystallises 
out  in  fine  crimson  needles,  which  are  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  decomposed  by  a  moderate  heat  into  oxygen  and  sesquioxide  of 
chromium.  Chromic  acid  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent ;  most  organic 
substances,  even  paper,  wiU.  reduce  it  to  the  green  sesquioxide  of  chromium. 
A  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  is  employed  for 
bleaching  some  oils,  the  colouring  matter  being  oxidised  at  the  expense  of 
the  chromic  acid,  and  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  produced — 

K,0.2Cr03  +  4(H,O.S03)  =  K,O.SO,  +  Cv,0,.3S0,  +  0,  +  m,0. 

The  bichromate  itself  evolves  oxygen  when  heated  to  bright  redness,  being 
first  fused,  and  afterwards  decomposed — 

2(K,0.2Cr03)  =  2(Kp.Cr03)  +  Cr,03  +  O3. 

Neutral  chromaie  of  potasJi  (K^O.CrOj)  is  formed  by  adding  carbonate 
of  potash  to  the  red  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  until  its  red  colour 
is  changed  to  a  fine  yellow,  when  it  is  evaporated  and  allowed  to 
crystallise.  It  forms  yellow  prismatic  crystals  having  the  same  form  as 
those  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  is  far  more  soluble  in  water  than  the 
bichromate,  yielding  an  alkaline  solution.  It  becomes  red  when  heated, 
and  fuses  without  decomposition. 

Terchromate  of  potash  (K30.3Cr03)  has  been  obtained  in  red  crystals 
by  adding  nitric  acid  to  the  bichromate. 

Chrome-yelloio  is  the  chromate  of  lead  (PbO.CrOa),  prepared  by  mix- 
ing dilute  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  chromate  of  potash.^  It  is 
largely  used  in  painting  and  calico-printing,  and  by  the  chemist  as  a 
source  of  oxygen  for  the  analysis  of  organic  substances,  since,  when  heated, 
it  fuses  to  a  brown  mass,  which  evolves  oxygen  at  a  red  heat.  Ckrome- 
yeUow  being  a  poisonous  salt,  its  occasional  use  for  colouring  confectionery 
is  very  objectionable.  Chromate  of  lead  in  prismatic  crystals  forms  the 
rather  rare  red  lead  ore  of  Siberia,  in  which  chromium  was  first  discovered. 

Orange  chrome  is  a  basic  chromate  of  lead  (2PbO.Cr03),  and  maybe 
obtained  by  boding  the  yellow  chromate  with  lime — 

2(PbO.Cr03)  +  CaO  =  2PbO.Cr03  +  CaO.CrO,. 

The  calico-printer  dyes  the  stuff  with  yellow  chromate  of  lead,  and  con- 
verts it  into  orange  chromate  by  a  bath  of  lime-water. 

The  colour  of  the  ruby  (crystallised  alumina)  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  chromic  acid. 

Sesquioxide  of  chrom  ium  (Cr^Oa)  is  valuable  as  a  green  colour,  especially 
for  Tlass  and  porcelain,  since  it  is  not  decomposed  by  heat.  It  is  prepared 
by  heating  bichromate  of  potash  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  starch, 
the  carbon  of  which  deprives  the  chromic  acid  of  half  its  oxygen,  leaving 
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a  mixture  of  sesqiiioxide  of  cliromiiun  with  carbonate  of  potash,  -which  may- 
be removed  by  -washing  with  water.  If  sulphur  be  substituted  for 
the  starch,  sulphate  of  potash  will  be  formed,  wliich  may  also  be 
removed  by  water.  Wlien  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  strongly 
heated,  it  exhibits  a  sudden  glow,  becomes  darker  in  colour,  and  in- 
soluble in  acids  which  previously  dissolved  it  easily ;  in  this  respect 
it  resembles  alumina  and  sesqu.ioxide  of  iron.  Like  these  oxides,  the 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  a  feeble  base ;  it  is  remarkable  for  forming 
two  classes  of  salts  containing  the  same  proportions  of  acid  and  base,  but 
differing  in  the  colour  of  their  solutions,  and  in  some  other  properties. 
Thus,  there  are  two  modifications  of  the  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of 
chromium — the  green  sulphate,  Cr3Og.3SO3.5Aq.,  and  the  violet  sul- 
phate, Cr,0.j.3S03.15Aq.  The  solution  of  the  latter  becomes  green 
when  boiled,  being  converted  into  the  former.  Glirome-alum  forms  dark 
purple  octahedra  (K^O.S03,Cr203.3S03.24Aq.)  wliich  contain  the  "violet 
modification  of  the  sulphate;  and  if  its  solution  in  water  be  boiled, 
its  purple  colour  changes  to  green,  and  the  solution  refuses  to  crystallise.* 
The  anhydrous  sulphate  of  chromium  forms  red  crystals,  which  are  inso- 
luble in  water  and  acids.  A  green  basic  borate  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
is  used  in  painting  and  calico-printing,  under  the  name  of  vert  de  Guignet, 
and  is  prepared  by  strongly  heating  bichromate  of  potash  with  3  parts  of 
crystalHsed  boracic  acid,  when  borate  of  potash  and  borate  of  chromium 
are  formed,  half  the  oxygen  of  the  chromic  acid  being  expelled.  The  borate 
of  potash  and  the  excess  of  boracic  acid  are  afterwards  washed  out  by 
water.  By  reducing  an  allialine  chromate  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  th© 
compound  Cr^Og.CrOg  has  been  obtained  as  a  brown  precipitate. 

Protoxide  of  chromium  (CrO)  is  not  known  in  the  pure  state,  but  is 
precipitated  as  a  brown  hydrate  when  protocliloride  of  chromium  is 
decomposed  by  potash.  It  absorbs  oxygen  even  more  readily  than  protoxide 
of  iron,  becoming  converted  into  a  hydrated  proto-sesquioxide  of  chromium 
(CrO.Cr^Oj),  corresponding  in  composition  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 
The  protoxide  of  chromium  is  a  feeble  b  double  sulphate  of  protoxide 
of  chromium  and  potash  (CrO.SOjjK^O.SOg.GAq.)  is  known,  which  has  the 
samecrystallineformasthecorrespondingironsalt(P'eO.SOg,K.,O.S03.6Aq.); 
it  has  a  blue  colour,  and  gives  a  blue  solution,  which  becomes  green  when 
exposed  to  air,  from  the  formation  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium. 

Per  chromic  acid  (HCrO^,  or  H^O-CrjO^),  is  believed  to  exist  in  the  blue 
solution  obtained  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  upon  solution  of 
chromic  "acid,  but  neither  the  acid  nor  its  salts  have  been  obtained  in  a 
separate  state. 

231.  Chlorides  of  chromium.—'rhe  sesquicliloride  ofcJiromium  {Ct„C\),  obtained  by 
fiassing  dry  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  sesquioxide  of  cliromiuiii  with  charcoal, 
heated  to  redness  iu  a  glass  tube,  is  converted  into  vapour,  and  condenses  upon 
the  cooler  part  of  the  tube  in  shining  leaflets,  having  a  line  violet  colour.  Cold 
water  docs  not  affect  them,  but  boiling  water  slowly  dissolves  them  to  a  green  solu  - 
tion resembling  that  obtained  by  dissolving  sescpiioxide  of  chromium  in  liydrochloric 

Prolochloridc  of  chrommm  (CrCla)  results  from  the  action  of  hydrogen,  at  a  red  lient, 
upon  the  sesriuichloride.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  white,  and  dissolves  in  water  to  form 
a  blue  solution  which  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  becoming  green.  It  is  remark- 
■uile  tliat  If  the  violet  sesriuichloride  of  chromium  is  suspended  in  water,  and  a 
minute  rpiantity  ot  the  protochloride  added,  the  sesnuicliloride  immediately  dis- 
solves to  a  green  solution,  evolving  heat. 

Chlorochromic  acid  (CrOjClj)  is  a  very  remarkable  brown-red  liipiid,  obtained  by 
•  Exposure  to  cold,  it  is  said,  again  converts  it  into  the  crystallisable  violet  form. 
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distilling  10  parts  of  common  salt  and  17  of  bicliromate  of  potash,  previously  fused 
together  and  broken  into  fragments,  with  40  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol— 

K^O.  2Cr03  +  4NaCl  +  3(H,O.S03)  =  KgO.SOg  +  2(Na20.  SO3)  +  3H,0  +  2Cr02Clj . 

It  much  resembles  bromine  in  appearance,  and  fumes  very  strongly  in  air,  the  mois- 
ture of  which  decomposes  its  red  vapour,  forming  chromic  and  hydrochloric  acids ; 
CrO  CL  +  H20  =  Cr03  +  2HCl.  It  is  a  very  powerful  oxidising  and  chlorinating 
a^ent  and  inflames  ammonia  and  alcohol  when  brought  in  contact  with  them. 
°It  is  occasionally  used  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  illuminating  flames ;  for  if 
hvclrogen  be  passsd  through  a  bottle  containing  a  few  drops  of  chlorochromic  acid, 
the  <^as  becomes  charged  with  its  vapour,  and,  if  kindled,  burns  with  a  brilliant 
white  flame,  which  deposits  a  beautiful  green  film  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  upon 

a  cold  surface.  ,  •  . 

The  name  oxychloride  of  chromium,  applied  to  this  compound,  is  more  correct  than 
chlorochromic  acid,  for  it  is  not  known  to  form  salts.  "When  chlorochromic  acid  is 
heated  in  a  sealed  tube,  to  370°  F.,  it  is  converted  into  a  black  solid  body,  according 
to  the  equation  3Cr02Cl,  =  Ul4  +  CrCl2.2Cr03.-  . 

Fluoride  of  chromium  (CrFg)  is  another  volatile  compound  ot  chromium,  obtamed 
hy  distilling  cliromate  of  lead  with  fluor  spar  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  is  a  red  gas,  con- 
densible  to  a  red  liquid  at  alow  temperature.  Water  decomposes  it,  yielding  chromic 

and  hydrofluoric  acids.  „ ,  .    ,  ,  . ,    r  1 

Sesquisulphide  of  chromium  (Cr^Sg)  is  formed  when  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon 
is  passed  over  sesquioxide  of  chromium  heated  to  redness.  It  forms  black  lustrous 
scales  resembling  graphite. 

232.  General  revieio  of  zinc,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  and  chro- 
mium.— Many  points  of  resemblance  will  have  been  noticed  in  tlie  cbemical 
history  of  these  metals  to  justify  their  being  classed  in  the  same  group. 
They  are  all  capable  of  decomposing  water  at  a  red  heat,  and  easily  dis- 
place hydrogen  from  hydrochloric  acid.  Each  of  them  forms  a  base  by 
combining  with  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  these  oxides  produce  salts  which 
have  the  same  crystalline  form.  All  these  oxides,  except  those  of  zinc 
and  nickel,  easily  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  are  converted  into 
sesquioxides.  Zinc  does  not  form  a  sesquioxide,  and  the  sesquioxide  of 
nickel  is  an  indifferent  oxide,  while  that  of  cobalt  is  very  feebly  basic; 
the  sesquioxide  of  manganese  is  a  stronger  base,  and  the  basic  properties 
of  the  sesquioxides  of  chromium  and  iron  are  very  decided.  Zmc 
nickel  do  not  exhibit  any  tendency  to  form  a  well-marked  acid  oxide,  but 
the  existence  of  an  acid  oxide  of  cobalt  is  suspected  ;  and  iron,  manga- 
nese, and  chromium  form  undoubted  acids  with  three  equivalents  ot 
oxygen.  Zinc  and  nickel  are  only  known  to  form  one  compound  with 
chlorine ;  cobalt  and  manganese  form,  in  addition  to  their  protochlorides, 
very  unstable  sesquichlorides  known  only  in  solution,  but  iron  and 
chromium  form  very  stable  volatile  sesquichlorides.  The  metals  com- 
posing this  group  are  all  bivalent  or  diatomic,*  and  are  found  associated 
in  natural  minerals ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  iron,  manganese, 
cobalt,  and  nickel.  They  are  aU  attracted  by  the  magnet,  with  the 
exception  of  zinc,  and,  with  the  same  exception,  requii-e  a  very  high 
temperature  for  their  fusion.  Through  zinc,  the  metals  of  this  group  are 
connected  with  magnesium,  which  resembles  it  in  volatility,  in  combus- 
tibility, and  in  the  crystallme  form  of  its  salts.  Iron  and  chromium  con- 
nect this  group  with  alumiuum,  their  sesquioxides  being  isomorphous  with 
alumina,  and  their  sesquichlorides  volatile  like  that  of  aluminum. 

*  Cliromium,  like  iron,  is  tviatomic  in  the  sesquioxides  and  the  compounds  derived  from 
it  and,  iu  chromic  acid,  it  must  bo  regarded  as  Lexatomic. 
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COPPER 
Cu"  =  63'5  pai'ts  by  weight. 

233.  Metallic  copper  is  met  with  in  nature  more  abundantly  than 
iiietalliG  iron,  though  the  compounds  of  the  latter  metal  are  of  more  fre- 
quent occm-rence  than  those  of  the  former.*  A  very  important  vein  of 
metaUic  copper,  of  excellent  quality,  occurs  near  Lake  Superior  in  North 
America,  from  which  6000  tons  were  extracted  in  1858.  MetaUic  copper 
is  also  sometimes  found  in  Cornwall  j  and  copper  sand,  containing  metallic 
copper  and  quartz,  is  imported  from  Chili. 

234.  Ores  of  copper. — The  most  important  English  ore  of  copper  is 
ropper  pyrites,  which  is  a  double  sulphide,  containing  copper,  iron,  and 
sulphur  in  the  proportions  indicated  by  the  formula  CuEeS^.  It  may  be 
known  by  its  beautiful  brass  yellow  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  Copper 
ppites  is  found  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  is  generally  associated 
with  arsenical  pyrites  (EeS^.FeAs^,),  tinstone  (SnO^),  quartz,  fluor  spar, 
and  clay,  A  very  attractive  variety  of  copper  pyrites  is  called  variegated 
co]yper  ore  or  peacock  copper,  in  allusion  to  its  rainbow  colours ;  its 
simplest  formula  is  CUgFeS^.  This  variety  is  found  in  Cornwall  and  Kil- 
lamey. 

Copper  glance  (Cu.^S)  is  another  Cornish  ore  of  copper,  of  a  dark  grey 
colour  and  feeble  metallic  lustre. 

Ch-ey  copper  ore,  also  abundant  in  Cornwall,  is  essentially  a  compound 
of  the  sulphides  of  copper  and  iron  with  those  of  antimony  and  arsenic, 
but  it  often  contains  silver,  lead,  zmc,  and  sometimes  mercury. 

Malachite,  a  basic  carbonate  of  copper,  is  imported  from  Australia 
(Burra  Burra),  and  is  also  found  abundantly  in  Siberia.  Green  malachite, 
the  most  beautifully  veined  ornamental  variety,  has  the  composition 
CuO.CO,,  CuO.H,0,  and  blue  malachite  is  2(CuO.CO,).CuO.H,0. 

Red  copper  ore  (Cu^O)  is  found  in  West  Cornwall,  and  the  black  oxide 
(CuO)  is  abundant  in  the  north  of  Chili. 

235.  The  seat  of  English  copper-smelting  is  at  Swansea,  which  is 
situated  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  anthracite  coal  employed  in  the 
fiunaces.  The  chemical  process  by  which  copper  is  extracted  from  the 
ore  includes  three  distinct  operations^: — (1),  The  rousting,  to  expel  the 
arsenic  and  part  of  the  sulphur,  and  to'  convert  the  sulphide  of  ii-on  into 
oxide  of  iron ;  (2),  the  fusion  with  silica,  to  remove  the  oxide  of  iron  as 
sUicate,  and  to  obtain  the  copper  in  combination  with  sulphur  only ;  and 
(3),  the  roasting  of  this  combination  of  copper  with  sulphur,  in  order  to 
expel  the  latter  and  obtain  metaUic  copper. 

The  detaUs  of  the  smelting  process  appear  somewhat  compUcated, 
Ijecause  it  is  divided  into  several  stages  to  aUow  of  the  introduction  of  the 
different  varieties  of  ore  to  be  treated.  Thus,  the  first  roasting  process  is 
unnecessary  for  the  oxides  and  carbonates  of  copper,  and  the  fusion  with 
silica  is  not  needed  for  those  ores  which  are  free  from  iron,  so  that  they 
may  be  introduced  at  a  later  stage  in  the  operations. 

(1.)  Calcining  or  roasting  the  ore,  to  expel  arsenic  and  part  of  the 

•  Copper  ia  not  at  all  fre(iuently  found  in  animals  or  vegetables  ;  but  Church  has  iiiado 
ine  reniarkable  observation  that  the  red  colouring  maXiar  (iuracinc)  of  the  feathers  of  the 
pmntain-eater  (towraco)  contains  as  niucli  as  5'U  per  cent,  of  copper. 
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sulphur. — Tlie  ores  having  been  sorted,  and  broken  into  small  pieces,  are 
mixed  so  as  to  contain  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  roasted,  in 
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Fig.  256. 


quantities  of  about  tbree  tons,  for  at  least  twelve  boui-s,  on  the  spacious 
hearth  (H,  fig.  256)  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  (fig.  255),  at  a  temperature 
insuflficient  for  fusion,  being  occasionally  stirred  to  expose  them  fi-eely  to 

the  action  of  the  air,  which  is  admitted 
into  the  furnace  through  an  opening  (0) 
in  the  side  of  the  hearth  uj)on  which  the 
ore  is  spread.  The  oxygen  of  the  air 
converts  a  part  of  the  siilphur  into  sul- 
phui'ous  acid  gas,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
arsenic-  into  arsenious  acid,  which  passes 
ofi"  in  the  form  of  vapour.  A  part  of  the 
sulphide  of  iron  is  converted  into  sul- 
phate of  iron  by  absorbing  oxygen  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  process,  and  this  sul- 
phate is  afterwards  decomposed  at  a 
higher  temperature,  evolving  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  leaving 
oxide  of  iron  (see  p.  322).  A  portion  of  the  sulphide  of  copper  is  also 
converted  into  oxide  of  copper  during  the  roasting,  so  that  the  roasted  orp 
consists  essentially  of  a  mixture  of  oxide  and  sulphide  of  copper  with 
oxide  and  sulphide  of  iron.  Since  the  sulphide  of  ii'on  is  more  easily 
oxidised  than  sulphide  of  copper,  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  remains 
unaltered  in  the  roasted  ore. 

During  the  roasting  of  copper  ore,  dense  white  fumes  escape  from  the 
furnaces.  This  co2'>x>6r-smohe,  as  it  is  termed,  contains  arsenious,  sulphur- 
ous, sulphuric,  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  the  latter  being  derived  from  the 
fluor  spar  associated  with  the  ore ;  if  allowed  to  escape,  these  fumes 
seriously  contaminate  the  air  in  the  neighboui-hood,  and  copper-smelters 
are  endeavouring  to  apply  some  method  of  condensing,  and  perhaps  tmn- 
ing  them  to  profitable  account. 

(2.)  Fusion  for  coarse  metal,  to  remove  the  oxide  of  iron  ly  dissolving  it 
with  silicic  acid  at  a  high  temperature. — The  roasted  ore  is  now  mixed 
with  metal  slag  from  process  4,  and  with  ores  containing  sihcic  acid  and 
oxides  of  copper,  but  no  sulphur;  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  the 
orefurnace  (fig.  257),  and  fused  for  five  hours  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  that  employed  in  the  previous  operation.  In  this  process  fluor  spar 
is  sometimes  added  in  order  to  increase  the  fluidity  of  the  slag. 
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The  oxide  of  copper  acts  wpon  the  suliDhide  of  iron  still  contained  in 
the  roasted  ore,  with  formation  of  sulphide  of  copper  nnd  oxide  of  iron ; 
but  since  there  is  more  siUphide  of  ii'on  present  than  the  oxide  of  copper 
can  decompose,  the  excess  of  sulphide  of  iron  combines  with  the 
sulphide  of  copper  to  form  a 
fusible  compound,  which  sepa- 
rates from  the  slag,  and  col- 
lects in  the  form  of  a  matt  or 
rcgnlus  of  coarse  metal,  in  a 
cavity  (C)  on  the  hearth  of  the 
furnace;  it  is  run  out  into  a 
tauk  of  water  (T)  in  order  to 
granulate  it,  so  that  it  may  be 
better  fitted  to  undergo  the  next 
operation. 

The  oxide  of  iron  combines 
\yith  the  silicic  acid  contained 
in  the  charge,  to  form  a  fusible 
sihcate  of  iron  (pre-furnace 
slag),  which  is  raked  out  into 
moulds  of  sand,  and  cast  into 
blocks  used  for  rough  building 
purposes  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  composition  of  the  coarse 
metal  corresponds  pretty  closely 
with  the  formula  CuFeS.,.  It 


Fig.  257. 


contains  from  33  to  35  per  cent,  of  copper;  whilst  the  original  ore,  before 
roastmg,  is  usually  sorted  so  that  it  may  contain  about  8-5  per  cent. 

The_  ore-furnace  slag  is  approximately  represented  by  the  formula 
FeO.SiO^;  but  it  contains  a  minute  proportion  of  copper,  as  is  shown  by 
the  green  efiEorescence  on  the  walls  in  which  it  is  used  around  Swansea. 
Fragments  of  quartz  are  seen  disseminated  tlirough  this  slag. 

(3.)  Calcination  of  the  coarse  metal,  to  convert  the  greater  x>art  of  the 
sulphide  of  iron  into  oxide. — The  granulated  coarse  metal  is  roasted  at  a 
moderate  heat  for  twenty-four  hours,  as  in  the  first  operation,  so  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  may  decompose  the  sulphide  of  iron,  removing  the  sul- 
phur as  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  leaving  the  iron  in  the  form  of  oxide. 

(4.)  Fusion  for  white  metal,  to  remove  the  ivhole  of  the  iron  as  silicate.' 
—The  roasted  coarse  metal  is  mixed  with  roaster  and  refinery  slags  from 
processes  5  and  6,  and  with  ores  containing  carbonates  and  oxides  of 
copper,  and  fused  for  six  hours,  as  in  the  second  operation.  Any  sulphide 
of  iron  which  was  left  unchanged  in  the  roasting,  is  now  converted  into 
oxide  of  iron  by  the  oxide  of  copper,  the  latter  metal  taking  the  sulphur. 
1  he  whole  of  the  oxide  of  iron  combines  with  the  silicic  acid  to  form  a 
usible  slag,  the  composition  of  which  is  approximately  represented  by  the 
Jormula  3Fc0.2Si03. 

The  matt  or  regulus  of  white  metal  which  collects  beneath  the  slag  is 
noai-ly  pure  subsulphide  of  copper  (Cu,S),  half  the  sulphur  existing  in  the 
protosiupJiide  (CuS)  having  been  removed  by  oxidation  in  the  furnace.  The 
wmte  metal  is  rim  into  sand-moulds  and  cast  ijito  ingots.  The  tin  and 
oiner  toreign  metals  usually  collect  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ingot,  so  that, 
lor  making  best  selected  copper,  the  upper  part  is  broken  off  and  worked 
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separately,  the  inferior  copper  obtained  from  tlie  lower  part  of  the  Ingot 
being  termed  tile-copper.  The  ingots  of  white  metal  often  contain  beauti- 
ful tufts  of  metaHic  copper  in  tbe  form  of  copper  moss  _ 

The  slacT  separated  from  the  white  metal  {metal-slag)  is  mncli  more  flmd 
than  the  ore-furnace  slag,  and  contains  so  much  silicate  of  copper  that  it 
is  preserved  for  use  in  the  melting  for  coarse  metal. 

(5  )  Boasting  the  white  metal,  to  remove  the  suljyhur  and  obtain  blistered 
copper  —The  ingots  of  wMte  metal  (to  the  amount  of  about  3  tons)  are 
placed  upon  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  fui-nace,  and  heated  for  four 
hours  to  a  temperature  just  below  fusion,  so  that  they  may  be  oxidised  at 
the  surface,  the  sulphur  passing  off  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  copper 
beino'  converted  into  oxide.  Dui'ing  this  roasting  the  greater  part  of  the 
arsenic,  generally  present  in  the  fine  metal,  is  expeUed  as  arsenious  acid. 
The  temperature  is  then  raised,  so  that  the  charge  may  be  completely 
fused,  after  which  it  is  lowered  again  tiU  the  12th  hour.  The  oxide  of 
copper  now  acts  upon  the  sulphide  of  copper  to  form  metaUic  copper  and 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  escapes  with  violent  ebullition  from  the 
melted  mass ;  Cu,S  +  2CuO  =  SO,  +  Cu,.  When  this  ebullition  ceases 
the  temperature  is  again  raised  so  as  to  cause  the  complete  separation  ol 
the  copper  from  the  slag,  and  the  metal  is  run  out  into  moulds  of  sand. 
Its  name  of  blister  cojjper  is  derived  from  the  appearance  caused  by  the 
escape  of  the  last  portions  of  sulphurous  acid  from  the  metal  when  sohdi- 

fying  in  the  mould.  t  i- 

The  slag  (roaster  slag)  is  formed  in  this  operation  by  the  combmation 
of  a  part  of  the  oxide  of  copper  with  silicic  acid  derived  from  the  sand 
adhermg  to  the  ingots,  and  from  the  hearth  of  the  furnace.  The  sl^ 
also  contams  the  siHcates  of  iron  and  of  other  metals,  such  as  tin  and  lead, 
which  might  have  been  contained  in  the  white  metal.  This  slag  is  used 
again  in  the  melting  for  white  metal 

(6  )  Refining,  to  remove  foreign  metals.— This,  process  consists  in  slowly 
fusing  7  or  8  tons  of  the  blistered  copper  in  a  reverberatory  fui-nace,  so 
that  the  air  passmg  through  the  fui-nace  may  remove  any  remaining  sul- 
phur as  sulphurous  acid,  and  may  oxidise  the  small  quantities  of  iron,  tm, 
lead,  &c.,  present  in  the  metal.  Of  coui-se,  a  large  proportion  ot  tne 
copper  is  oxidised  at  the  same  time,  and  the  suboxide  of  copper  togetner 
with  the  oxides  of  the  foreign  metals,  combine  with  silicic  acid  (from  tne 
hearth  or  from  adhering  sand)  to  form  a  slag  which  coUects  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  melted  copper.  A  portion  of  the  suboxide  of  copper  is  dis- 
solved by  the  metallic  copper,  rendering  it  brittle  or  dry  copper. 

(7.)  Toughening  or  poling,  to  remove  a  part  of  the  oxygen  and  bring 
copper  to  tough-pitch.— Mter  about  twenty  hours,  the  slag  is  skimmea 
from  the  metal,  a  quantity  of  antlu-acite  is  thrown  over  the  surface  to  pie^ 
vent  further  oxidation,  and  the  metal  is  poled,  i.e.,  stirred  with  a  pole  oi 
young  wood,  until  a  small  sample,  removed  for  examination,  presents  a 
pecuHar  silky  fracture,  indicating  it  to  be  at  tough-pitch,  when  it  is  cast 
into  ingots.  .  , 

The  chemical  change  during  the  poling  appears  to  consist  m  me 
moval  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  suboxide  present  in  the  metal,  oy 
the  reducing  action  of  the  combustible  gases  disengaged  from  the  woo  ^ 
The  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  suboxide  of  copper  is  said  com 
crreater  toughness  upon  the  metal,  so  that  if  the  poling  be  contmued  untu 
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the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  removed,  ovcrjwled  copper  of  lower  tenacity  is 
obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brittleness  of  underpoled  copper  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  suboxide  of  copper  in  too  large  proportion.  Tough-calce 
ropper  is  that  which  has  been  jjoled  to  the  proper  extent. 

^Yhen  the  copper  is  intended  for  rolling,  a  small  quantity  (not  exceed- 
ing |-  per  cent.)  of  lead  is  generally  added  to  it  before  it  is  ladled  into  the 
ingot  moulds. 

The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  the  ahove  processes  will 
be  more  clearly  understood  after  inspecting  the  subjoined  table,  which 
exhibits  the  composition  of  the  products  obtained  at  different  stages  of  the 
process,  these  being  distinguished  by  the  same  numerals  as  were  employed 
in  the  above  description. 

Products  obtained  in  smelting  Ores  of  Copper. 


In  100  parts. 

Ore. 

Roasted 
Ore. 

Coarse 
Metal. 

Roasted 
Coarse 
Metal. 

White 
Metal. 

Blister 
Copper. 

Refined 
Copper. 

Tough- 
pitch 
Copper. 

Copper,  .... 

Sulphur,  .... 
Oxygen,  .... 
Silicic  acid,  .    .  . 
Sulphuric  acid. 

8-2 
17-9 
19-9 

1-0 
34-3 

(!•) 
8-6 

17-6 

12-5 
4-5 

34-3 
1-1 

(2.) 
33-7 
33-6 
29-2 

(3.) 
33-7 
33-6 
13-0 
11-0 

(4.) 
77-4 
0-7 
21-0 

(5.) 

98-0 
0'5 
0-2 

(6.) 

99-4 
trace 
trace 
0-4 

(7.) 
99-6 
trace 
trace 
0-03 

Ore 
Furnace 
Slag. 

Metal 
Slag. 

Roaster 
Slag. 

Refinery 
Slag. 

Oxide  of  iron  (FeO),  

Suboxide  of  copper  (CujO),     .  . 
Silicic  acid  

(2.) 
28-5 
0-5 
30-0 

(4.) 
56-0 
0-9 
33-8 

(5.) 
28-0 
16-9 
47-5 

(6.) 
3-1 

36-2 
47-4 

Blue  metal  is  the  term  applied  to  the  regulus  of  white  metal  (from  process  4) 
when  It  still  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  sulphide  of  iron,  in  consenuence 
of  a  deficient  supply  of  oxide  of  copper  in  the  furnace.  Pimple  metal  is  obtained  in 
the  same  operation  when  the  oxide  of  copper  is  in  excess,  so  that  a  portion  of  the 
copper  IS  reduced,  as  in  process  5,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  produces 
the  pimply  appearance  m  escaping.  The  reduced  copper  gives  a  reddish  colour  to 
the  pimple  copper.  Coarse  copper  is  a  similar  intermediate  stage  between  white 
metal  and  blistered  copper.  Tile  eopper  is  that  extracted  from  the  bottoms  of  the 
ingots  of  white  metal,  when  the  tops  have  been  detached  for  makino-  best  select 
copper.  Eosette  ot  rose  copper  is  obtained  by  running  water  upon  the  toughened 
metal,  so  as  to  enable  the  metal  to  be  removed  in  films.  Ar,qlesca  or  Mona  cmwer  i^ 
a  very  ton^'h  copper,  reduced  by  metallic  iron  from  the  Uue  water  of  the  copnei 
mines,  which  contains  sulphate  of  copper.  i-oppei 

J^L  n*^''  purpose  of  illustration,  copper  may  be  extracted  from  copper  pyrites 
on  the  small  scale  m  the  following  manner  :-  ^  ^  pyntes 

anfl^Lf  ri"'  powdered  ore  are  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  dried  borax 

for  if  r,r  '"^'""''^  ''^'i^^'^  '^"^"''^'^  8  oz.  capacity),  at  a  full  ml  heat' 

fy  tlSo  i  and^^^^^^^^  '""''^'^  matter-s  associated  ^lith        ore  ar^  dissolved 

contents  of  the    t  il  ^      '"^^7  Pr^''  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The 

and  whnn  ti  ,         P^F^tl  into      iron  mould  (scorifying  mould,  lie  258) 

^^iX'lZZ^ZlVo  I'  f^'^^'  into  water.  Vphe  sL.i'^metallic  £i^ttonl 
in  an  iroi^^n?ortar  nnrl  ,  i^l  "  S<^n"e  blow  ;  it  is  weighed,  finely  powdered 
over  a  dull  ire  T"''"  ""'=^^1'^'  is  placed  'obliquely 

the  air     wC,  tl.n  ^1        T  i""","       *°  ^^'^  oxidation  of  tlie  sulphur  by 

WhLU  the  odour  ol  sulphurous  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible,  the  crucible  is 
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placed  in  a  Sefstrom's  blast-furnace  (fig  254)  and -po^^^^  ^(^"to'reC^^^^ 
heat,  in  order  to  decompose  the  sulphates  of  I'^^^^^^j'^^^^^^  perceived,  the  cru- 
cible is  lifted  from  the  lire,  held  over 
the  iron  mortar,  and  the  roasted  ore 
quickly  scraped  out  of  it  with  a  steel 
spatula.  This  mixture  of  the  oxides 
of  copper  and  iron  is  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  mixed  with  600  grains 
of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  and  60 
grains  of  powdered  charcoal,  re- 
„.  turned  to  the  same  crucible,  covered 

^^S-  ^°  with   200   grains  of  dried  borax, 

^1  4-  ^  ,-n  n  Spfstrbm's  furnace  for  twenty  minutes.  The  crucible  is  then 
'^'i'^  ^rfo  coo"  partiy  plugged  into  water  to  render  it  brittle,  and  carefuUy  broken 

contained  in  the  original  ore. 

237  Effect  of  impurities  upon  the  quality  of  copper— T^Q  mformation 
ijosseLa^by  cSmists  upoa  tMs  subject  is  stiU  very  Hnuted.  It  has  been 
Teirlntioned  that  the  presence  of  a  smaU  proportion  of  suhoxide  of 
copmr  ^commercial  copper  is  fonnd  to  increase  its  toughness.  It  ^ 
coi^jei  ill  perfectly  fi:ee  from  metaUic  impurities,  is  not  un- 

^iW  in  qu^^^^^^^^  of  the  suboxide,  but\hat  tins  substance 

C  tt'ff^of  coiLeii^^  the  red-shortness  (see  p.  313)  of  commercial 
roTiTDer  caused  by  the  presence  of  foreign  metals.  •,    ^    •  •    „  tv„ 

Tlph^  ey  J  in  minute  proportion,  appears  seriously  to  mjure  the 

"t:Sfl3invariably  present  in  copper,_  very  frequently. amount. 

tn  n  i  T)er  cent  and  does  not  appear  to  exercise  any  injurious  influence 
in^his  pro;Xn  -  indeed,  its  prSence  is  sometimes  stated  to  increase 
the  malleability  and  tenacity  of  the  metal. 

Vhn^Torus  is  not  usually  found  in  the  copper  of  commerce.  When 
puSSy  dded  m  duantity'  varying  from  0-12  to  0-5  per  cent,  it  is  tad 
toTcrease  the  hardness  and  tenacity  of  the  copper,  though  rendermg  it 

^^X'-r^t^^tTproportion,  is  also  said  to  mcrease  the  toughness  of 
ponner  thoucrh  any  considerable  proportion  renders  it  brittle. 
Eion^s  a  v'ryol^jectionable  impurity,  and  is  by  no  means  uncom- 

"^N^S:^^^^^^^  the  quality  of  copper  in  which  it  occurs^ 

^LttLnd  silver  are  very  generally  found  in  marketable  copper,  but 
their  effect  upon  its  quality  has  not  ^^'^^^^^'l^f:  7/'termnied 

All  impiuities  appear  to  affect  the  malleability  and  tenacity  oi  copper 
more  perceptibly  at  high  than  at  low  temperatures.  _ 

The^onductig  power  of  copper  for  electricity  is  effected  m^-^^^^ 
traordinary  degree  by  the  presence  of  impurities.  Thns  if  lie  con  ucti^^^^ 
power  of  chemically  pure  copper  be  represented  by  l^O,  Uiat  of  the  ve  J 
pure  native  copper  from  Lake  Superior  has  been  found  to  be  93,  tim  o 
the  copper  exacted  from  the  malachite  of  the  Burra  Burra  mmes  m 
South  Australia  was  89,  whilst  that  of  Spanish  copper,  remarUble  ior 

containing  much  arsenic,  was  only  14.  ,  f        «„l,ilnte  of 

Pure  copper  is  obtained  by  decomposmg  a  solution  of  pure  sulphate 
copper  by  the  galvanic  current,  as  in  the  electrotype  ^ocess  J  the 
neSe  wire  be  attached  to  a  copper  plate  immersed  m  the  solution,  the 
pure  copper  may  be  stripped  off  this  plate  in  a  sheet. 
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238.  Proporlies  of  eoj)]3er.—The>  most  proiiiinent  cliaracLer  which 
confers  upon  copper  so  high  a  rank  among  the  useful  metals  is  its  mal- 
leability, which  allows  it  to  bo  readily  fashioned  under  the  hammer,  and 
to  be  beaten  or  rolled  out  into  thin  sheets ;  among  the  metals  in  ordinary 
use,  only  gold  and  silver  exceed  copper  in  malleability,  and  the  com- 
parative scarcity  of  those  metals  leads  to  the  application  of  copper  for 
most  purposes  w^here  gi-eat  malleability  is  requisite. 

Although,  in  tenacity  or  strength,  copper  ranks  next  to  iron,  it  is  still 
very  far  inferior  to  it,  for  a  copper  wire  of  ^-^  inch  in  diameter  will  support 
only  385  lbs.,  while  a  similar  iron  wire  will  carry  705  lbs.  without 
breaking ;  and  in  consequence  of  its  inferior  tenacity,  copper  is  less  ductile 
than  iron,  and  does  not  admit  of  being  so  readily  drawn  into  exceedin^rlv 
thin  wires.  " 

The  comparative  ease  with  which  copper  may  be  fused,  allows  it  to  be 
cast  much  more  readily  than  iron ;  for  it  wUl  be  remembered  that  the 
latter  metal  can  be  liquefied  only  by  the  highest  attainable  furnace  heat 
whereas  copper  can  be' fused  at  about  2000°  F.,  a  temperature  generaUv 
spoken  of  as  a  bright  red  heat. 

As  being  the  most  sonorous  of  metals,  copper  has  been,  from  time 
nnmemonal,  employed  in  the  construction  of  bells  and  musical  instru- 
ments. The  readiness  with  which  it  transmits  electricity  is  turned  to 
account  m  telegraphic  communication,  its  conducting  power  bein«  almost 
equal  to  that  of  silver,  which  is  the  best  of  electric  conductors.  °In  con- 
ducting power  for  heat,  copper  is  surpassed  only  by  silver  and  gold. 

Copper  is  not  so  hard  as  iron,  and  is  somewhat  heavier,  the  specific 
gravity  of  cast  copper  being  8-92,  and  that  of  hammered  or  drawn  copper" 

The  resistance  of  copper  to  the  cliemical  action  of  moist  air  gives  it  a 
great  advantage  over  iron  for  many  uses,  and  the  circumstance  that  it  does 
not  decompose  water  in  presence  of  acids,  enables  it  to  be  employed  as 
the  negative  plate  in  galvanic  couples. 

239.  Effect  of  sea-ionter  upon  cojyper.—WhQn  copper  is  placed  in  a 
solution  of  salt  in  Avater,  no  perceptible  action  takes  place;  but  in  the 
course  of  time,  if  the  air  be  allowed  access,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  o-reen 
coatmg  of  oxychloride  of  copper  (CuCl,.3Cu0.4H,0),  the  action  probably 
'consisting,  first,  in  the  conversion  of  the  copper  into  oxide  by  the  air 
md  afterwards  m  the  decomposition  of  the  oxide  by,  the  chloride'  of 
•sodium  ;  4CuO  +  2NaCl  :=  CuCl,3CuO  -1-  Na,0.  The  surface  of  the 
copper  IS  thus  corroded,  and  in  the  case  of  a  copper-bottomed  ship  the 
.'^ction  of  .sea-water  not  only  occasions  a  great  waste  of  copper,  but  rou4ens 

t  10  surface  of  the  sheathing,  and  afi^ords  points  of  attachment  to  barnacles 
1  oX  n'?/r'^"''      '^''''^     the  vessel.    Many  attempts  have  been  made 
o  obv  ate  thhs  inconvenienco.    Zmc  has  been  fastened  here  and  there  to 
e  outside  of  the  copper,  placing  the  latter  in  an  electronegative  col 
voi^^mlit  1'?^°'       ^""T.  ^'^^^  ^'"^"""^  compositions,  but  with 

W  an^nnv  n?T''';    f       '"^'f      '-1'^^''"  sUathing,  ov  malleable 

come  foil  J-  '^^^J^^^'  ^''^  tlio  flifficulty  is  by  no  means  oveiw 
coSoded  bfJo  ^^'^/''^^""^S/^^^t  0-5  cent,  of  phospliorus  is  said  to  bo 
corroaed  by  sea-wator  much  less  easily  than  pure  copper. 

240.  Danger  ai tending  the  use  of  copper  vessels  in  cooking  food.—  VV<i 
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use  of  copper  for  culinary  vessels  has  occasionally  led  to  serious  conse- 
auences  froi^  he  poisonous  nature  of  its  compounds  and  from  ignorance 
S^rJondiSons  u^nderwMclr  t~P^nd^  ^  ^'J^!^ 
clean  surface  of  -^^'-'^l^f^l^^'^  ^  L  been  allowed  to 

employed  -^f/ P/^'aS^^^^^^  covered  with  a  film  of 

remam  exposed  \°   ^^/^^^^^  with  water  and  carhonic 

1  W  t  e       to  produce  a  basic  carbonate  of  copper,"^  which, 

acid  derived  fiom  toe  air^o  p^  ^    ^^^^      these  vessels, 

becoming  d^^^ol^^'^'.  '^-"rarlcter  This  danger  may  be  avoided  by 
ifZTVLl!^^^^^^^^^^^  and  bright  but  even  from 

air,  even  in  the  presence  of  acids  and  salme  matters. 

241    tiseful  alloys  of  copper  with  other  ^^eto^..-The  most  imi)ortant 
Jloys  of  which  copper  is  a  predominant  constituent  are  included  m  the 


following  table  : — 


Composition  of  100  p>arts. 


Brass,  

Muntz  metal,  .  .  • 
German  silver,  .  ■ 
Aich  (or  Gedge's)  metal 
Sterro-metal,  .  .  • 
Bell  metal,  •  •  • 
Speculum  metal, 

Bronze  

Gun  metal,  .  •  • 
Bronze  coinage,  .  . 
Aluminiim  bronze,  . 


Copper. 

Zinc. 

Tin. 

64 

36 

60  to  70 

40  to  30 

51 

30-5 

60 

38-2 

55 

42-4 

o'-'s 

78 

22 

66-6 

33-4 

80 

4 

16 

90-5 

9-5 

95 

1 

4 

90 

Iron. 


NickeL 


18-5 


Alununum. 


10 


Brass  is  made  by  melting  copper  in  a  crucible,  and  adding  rather  more 
thai  half  itTwdght  of  zinl    It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  brass  ^  a 
^ue  chenical  compoxmcl,  or  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  of  copper  ^^^^ 
zinc,  because  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  either  of  those  metals  when  ina 
state  of  fusion.    The  circumstance  that  it  can  be  deposited  ^y  decom 
posig  a  solution  containing  copper  and  zinc  by  S^HsTw^^^^^^^ 
appear  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  chemical  compound,  and  ^^f^^^^^^^^ 
perties  are  not  such  as  would  be  expected         f     ^'^  "^l^S^.  for 
LLtituents.    A  small  quantity  of  tin  is  added  to  ^  "^^^f 
door-plates,  which  renders  the  engraving  much  easier    When  it  hj 
be  tiuned  ov  filed,  about  2  per  cent,  of  lead  is  f^ot 
order  to  prevent  it  from  adhering  to  the  tools  employed.    I^i"'^/ J''^" 
be  meUed  without  losing  a  portion  of  its  zinc  in  the  form  of  vapou  • 
When  exposed  to  frequent  vibration  (as  in  the  suspending  fiams  of  cfiau 
deliers)  it  suffers  an  alteration  in  structure  and  becomes  extremely  brittle. 
.  Often  erroneously  called  verdigris,  which  is  really  a  basic  acetate  of  copper. 
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The  solder  used  by  braziers  consists  of  equal  weights  of  copper  aud  zinc. 
In  order  to  prevent  ornamental  brass-work  from  being  tarnished  by  the 
action  of  air,  it  is  either  lacquered  or  bronzed.  Lacquering  consists 
simply  in  varnishing  the  brass  with  a  solution  of  shell-lac  in  spirit, 
coloured  with  dragon's  blood.  Bronzing  is  effected  by  applying  a  solution 
of  arsenic  or  mercury,  or  platinum,  to  the  surface  of  the  brass.  By  the 
action  of  arsenious  acid  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  upon  brass,  the 
latter  acquires  a  coating  composed  of  arsenic  and  copper,  which  imparts  a 
bronzed  appearance,  the  zinc  being  dissolved  in  place  of  the  arsenic, 
which  combines  with  the  copper  at  the  surface — 

As,0,  +  6HC1  +  Zn.,  =  As,  +  3ZnCl,  +  3H,0 . 

A  mixture  of  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride  of  mercury,  HgCl.,)  and  acetic 
acid  is  also  sometimes  employed,  when  the  mercury  is  displaced  by  the 
zinc,  and  precipitated  upon  the  surface  of  the  brass,  with  which  it  forms 
a  bronze-like  amalgam.  For  bronzmg  brass  instruments,  such  as  theodo- 
lites, levels,  &c.,  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is  employed,  the 
zinc  of  the  brass  precipitating  a  very  durable  film  of  metallic  platinum 
upon  its  surface  (PtCl,  +  Za^  =  Pt  -t-  2ZnCl.,).  Aich-metal  is  a  kind  of 
brass  containing  iron,  and  has  been  employed  for  cannon,  on  account  of 
its  great  strength.    At  a  red  heat  it  is  very  malleable. 

Sterro-metnl  (crreppo's,  strong)  is  another  variety  of  brass  containing  iron 
and  tin,  said  to  have  been  discovered  accidentally  in  making  brass  with 
the  aUoy  of  zinc  and  iron  obtained  during  the  process  of  making  gal- 
vanised iron  (p.  292).  It  possesses  great  strength  and  elasticity,  and  is 
used  by  engineers  for  the  pumps  of  hydraulic  presses. 

Aluminum  bronze  has  been  already  noticed,  and  the  alloys  of  copper 
aud  tin  will  be  described  under  the  latter  metal. 

A  very  hard  white  alloy  of  77  parts  of  zinc,  17  of  tin,  and  6  of  copper, 
IS  sometimes  employed  for  the  bearings  of  the  driving-wheels  of  loco- 
motives. 

Iron  and  steel  are  coated  with  a  closely  adherent  film  of  copper,  by 
placing  them  in  contact  with  metallic  zinc  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  oxide 
of  copper,  prepared  by  mixing  sulphate  of  copper  with  tartrate  of  potash 
and  soda,  and  caustic  soda.  The  copper  is  thus  precipitated  upon  the 
iron  by  slow  voltaic  action,  the  zinc  being  the  attacked  metal.  By 
adding  a  solution  of  stannate  of  soda  to  the  alkaline  copper  solution,  a 
deposit  of  bronze  may  be  obtained. 

242.  Oxides  of  copper.— Two  oxides  of  copper  are  well  known  in  the 
^oparate  state,  viz.,  the  suboxide  Cu,0,  and  the  oxide  CuO.  Another 
'jxide,  Cu,0,  has  been  obtained  in  a  hydrated  state,  and  there  is  some 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  acid  oxide. 

TJie  blacJc  oxide  of  copper  (cupric  oxide),  CuO,  is  the  black  layer  which 
18  lormcd  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal  when  heated  in  air.  It  is  employed 
Dy  the  chemist  m  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  substances  by  com- 
Dustion  (p.  80)   being  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  acting  upon  copper 

hPnh-r,"  ^^"^  "^''^■^'^•^  of  '^oPPei'  (P-  133),  and 

neaung  this  to  diUl  redness  in  a  rough  vessel  made  of  sheet  copper,  when 

ten^nrf    '  \u'^  "^i*^"  '  CuO.N,0,  =  2N0,  +  0  +  CuO.    At  a  higher 

Wn^r    ''?i*^l^'''^^  ^"''^^  ^-^'T  ^'^''^  "^'-^s^;  l^^^fc  it  cannot  be 

leconiposed  by  heat.  Oxide  of  copper  absorbs  water  easily  from  the  air, 
»ui  It  is  not  dissolved  T)y  water;  acids,  liowevor,  dissolve  it,  forming  the 
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salts  of  copper,  whence  the  use  of  oH  of  vitriol  jd  m^^^^^^^ 

ing  the  tarUed  s.u.face  of  3- ^^^^-^-t^^^^^^^ 
merscd  in  strong  nitnc  acid,  'of  copper  at  a  liigli 

when  freshly  coined.    Silicic  ^^I'^^f'J^^^t,,^,^  Vantage  of  in 
temperature,  forming  sihcate  ot  copper,  wiuou 

producing  a  fine  green  colour  m  §  a^s-  ^  .  ^      ^  ^^^^^^^ 

---^^--"'"rtf  iL^Mc^ox  r^^^^^^^^  copper  filhigs 

.  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  the  blaclc  oxiae  w         i  ^ 

is  heated     ^  sulpLe  of  ^odaand 

tion  of  sulphate  rf^  the  suhoxide  of  copper  is 

^pl^cipttecf  ra%:d^^^^^^^  powder,  which  should  he  washed,  hy 

decantation,  with  hoiled  water— 
2(CuO  SO3)  +  2(NaAC0,)  +  Nap.SO,  =  Cu.O  +  SlNap.SOJ  +  2C0,. 

strip  of  clean  copper,  it  wiU  gradually  become  ^olo^l^^^' ^^V^^^^Xn 
agX  rcduced  to'Siboxide,  a  portion  of  the  ^^IW^^^l^^J ^^^^^^^^ 
^^T^npr  fiUncTs  are  shaken  with  ammonia  m  a  bottle  of  air,  tlie  same  ome 
Ition  ^ Sbta?neM^^  oxidation  of  the  copper  being  attended  with  a 
mi  0^^^^^^^^^^  of  a  portion  of  the  ammonia,  and  its  conversroj 
^  !rmiitrous  acid  so  that  white  fames  of  nitrite  of  ammonia  aie  tormea 
S  th^r  part  of  the  bottle.    If  the  blue  solution  be  VOf^^^f^^ 

'"suboxide  of  copper,  added  to  glass,  im,,arts  to  it  a  fine  red  colour, 
which  is  turned  to  account  by  the  glass-maker.  nnmbination 
Quadrant-oxide  of  copper,  Cnfi   has  been  "^^^"^^^  ."^^^  a  ^^^^^^ 
with  water,  by  the  action  of  protochloride  of  tm  and  potash  upon  a  saito 

acid  is  believed  to  be  formed  when  metallic  copper  i^^^f^^ 
nitre  and  caustic  potash.    The  mass  yields  a  blue  solution  m  wate^^^^^^^^ 
is  very  easily  decimposed,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  and  P^-'^'^H^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
oxide^of  copper.    The  existence  of  an  unstable  oxide  of  '^OW^^^-^''^; 
more  than  one  atom  of  oxygen,  is  also  rendered  probable  by  the  ci 
"imstance,  that  oxide  of  co^^er  acts  like  binoxide  of  mangaiiese  m  f a 
tating  the  disengagement  of  oxygen  from  chlorate  of  potasJi  by 
(page  31). 

243.  Sulphate  of  copper. -Tho  ^^autifid  prismatj  cr^^^^^^^^^ 
hlur  vitriol,  blue  stone,  Uue  copperas,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  na^  e 
.  oa  ly  mentioned  as  formed  in  the  preparation  of  sulphmmis  acid      ^  ^^^^ 
dissolving  copper  in  oil  of  vitriol,  a  process  Avh.ch  is  occasional^ 
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employed  for  the  manufacture  of  this  salt.  A  considerable  supjily  of  the 
sulphate  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  process  of  silvcr- 
ruliuing  (p.  210). 

The  sulphate  of  copper  is  also  manufactured  by  roasting  copper  pyrites 
(FeCuSj)  with  free  access  of  air,  when  it  becomes  partly  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  sulphate  of  iron,  FeCuS^  +  09  = 
FeO.SO,  +  CuO.SO^. 

The  sulphate  of  iron, .  however,  is  decomposed  by  the  heat,  losing  its 
sulphuric  acid,  and  leaving  simply  peroxide  of  iron  (see  p.  321).  When 
the  roasted  mass  is  treated  with  water,  the  oxide  of  iron  is  left  undis- 
solved, but  the  sulphate  of  copper  enters  into  solution,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation. 

These  crystals,  as  they  are  found  in.  commerce,  are  usually  opaque, 
but  if  they  are  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  allowed  to  crystallise  slowly, 
they  become  perfectly  transparent,  and  have  then  the  composition 
expressed  by  the  formula  CuO.SO,.5H20.  If  the  crystals  be  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  they  lose  four-fifths  of  their  water,  and 
crumble  down  to  a  greyish  white  powder,  which  has  the  composition 
CuO.SOj.HoO,  and  if  this  be  moistened  with  water,  it  becomes  very 
hot  and  resumes  its  original  blue  coloiu-.  The  whitish  opacity  of  the 
ordinary  crystals  of  blue  stone  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a  portion  of  the 
water  of  crystallisation. 

The  fifth  molecule  of  water  can  be  expelled  only  at  a  temperature 
of  nearly  400°  F.,  and  is  therefore  generally  called  water  of  consti- 
tution (see  p.  41),  the  formula  of  the  crystals  being  then  written 
'JuO.SO^.H20.4Aq.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  four  parts  of  cold  and  two 
parts  of  boUuig  water.    The  solution  reddens  litmus. 

The  sidphate  of  copper  is  largely  employed  by  the  dyer  and  calico- 
pruiter,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  pigments.  It  is  also  occasionally  used 
in  medicine,  in  the  electrotype  process,  and  in  galvanic  batteries. 

If  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  be  mixed  with  an  excess  of  solution 
"f  potash,  a  blue  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of  co2)per  (CuO.HjjO)  is 
l>roduced.  On  boiling  this  in  the  liquid,  it  loses  its  water  and  becomes 
black  oxide.  The  paint  known  as  Uue  verditer  is  hydrated  oxide  of 
'■opper  obtained  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  copper  with  hydrate  of 
lime. 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  a  basic 
sulphate  is  first  precipitated,  which  is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  ammonia 
to  a  dark  blue  fluid.  On  allowing  this  to  evaporate,  dark  blue  crystals  of 
ammonio-sidphate  of  copper,  CuO.SOg,  4NH3,  H,0,  are  deposited.  .  They 
lose  their  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

_A  lasic  sulphate  of  copper,  CUO.SO3,  4(CuO.H20),  constitutes  the 
mmeral  hrocliantite. 

Wulphate  of  copper  cannot  easily  be  separated  by  crystallisation  from 
t  lie  sulphates  of  iron,  zinc,  and  magnesia,  because  it  forms  double  salts 
with  them,  which  contain,  like  those  sulphates,  7  molecules  of  water. 
•\n  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  hlaclc  vitriol  obtained  from  the  mothcr- 
I'quor  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  at  Mansfeld,  and  fonning  bluish  black 
'  i-ystals  isomorphous  with  green  vitriol,  FeO.SO^.TH^O.  The  formula  of 
iack  vitriol  may  be  written,  (CuMgFeMnCoNi)  O.SO,.7H,0,  the  six 
'  ^omorphous  metals  being  interchangeable  without  altering  the  Reneral 
'  liaractcr  of  the  salt.  6  b 

Arsenite  of  copper  or  Schocle's  greon  has  been  mentioned  at  p.  244. 
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The  basic  plwsphalcs  of  copper  compose  the  nmierals  tacjalite  and 

''■'T^rW  ca^^ovMes  of  copper  ^-^e  been  noticed  a^^^^^^^^^  very. 
i,eavitiful  rainerals-Wwe  malachite,  or  chessyhte,  and  green  maLaclute. 

and  chrysocoUa. 

244  CTZ«r/;j6s  0/  coj.i.6..-Tlie  chloride  of  copper  {ciqrric  chloride) 
^CuCl')  is  produced  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elemen  s,  when  it  forms  a 
iro«^^^  wbicb  fuses  easily,  and  is  decomposed  into  chlorine  and  sub- 
cZrrdrof  copper,  the  latter'  beiug  afterwards  converted  into  vapour. 
wCdissolved  in  water,  it  gives  a  solution  which  is  green  when  concen- 
toted  and  becomes  blue  on  dilution.  The  hydrated  chloride  of  copper 
s  readily  prepared  by  dissolving  the  black  oxide  in  hot  hydrochloric 
acirand^a  lowing  the  solution  to  crystaUise ;  it  forms  green  needle-hke 
crv  tals  (CuCl  .214,0).  A  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  m  alcohol  burns 
'Jh  a  s^fendid  green  flame,  and  the  chloride  imparts  a  similar  colour  to 

'  ^OxvcMoride  of  copper  (CuCl,3Cu0.4H,0)  is  found  at  Atacama,  in 
priS  rystai  and  is  U.^' ataca.vite.  The  pauit  Bru.^smdcgreen 
as  the  same  composition,  and  is  made  by  ^noistenmg  copper  w^^th  so^ 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  exposmg  it  to  the  an  in 
order  that  it  may  absorb  oxygen— 

Gu,  +  2HC1  +  3HP  +  0,  =  CuCl,.3Cu0.4H,0. 
The  Brunswick  green  of  the  shops  frequently  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
Prussian  blue,  chromate  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  baryta 

Subchlorid;  of  copper  {cuprous  chloride)  Cu  Cl,,^s  ^^rn^^^ -^mToI 
copper  turnings  are  shaken  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  ui  a  bottle  ot 
copper  lui     o         Q  _       CI  +  H,0).    The  subchloride  dissolves  in 
tte  xSs:  of  hyditcUoHc"^ aS  ftrSng^  a  brown  solution,,  from  wln^ 
water  precipitates  the  .hite  subchloride  of  copper,  for  his     one  c^  th 
few  chlorides  insoluble  in  water-.    When  exposed  to  ligh  ,  it  a  sumes  a 
DurDlish  erev  tint.    It  may  be  obtained  ui  larger  quantity  by  dissolvui„ 
E'pXof  bLk  oxide  of  copper  hi  hydrochlonc  acid^  -d  bod^^^^^^^^^ 
4  parts  of  fine  copper  turnings,  the  bro^vn  solution  being  ^^eiw  J^^^^^ 
cipitated  by  water    If  the  solution  be  moderately  diluted  and  set  as 
deposits  tetrahedral  crystals  of  the  subchloride.    Ammonia  (free  fioui  a^; 
dissolves  the  subchloride  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  becomes  daik-b  ue 
by  contact  with  air,  absorbing  oxygen.    The  ^m^'^''''^'  om    Vni;  .ivS 
chloride  of  copper  is  employed  as  a  test  for  acetylene  (p.  89),  ^vhich  gn  es 
a  red  precipitate  with  it.    The  solution  may  bo  preserved  m  a  colouriesb 
state  by  keeping  it  in  a  weU-stoppered  bottle,  quite  f^^l^' .-^"f  .f^P'-S 
clean  coppoi    When  copper,  in  a  finely  divided  state  is  boi  ed  ^^^lt^; 
solution  of  hydroclilorate  of  ammonia,  the  solution  deposit,  coiom 
ess  crystals  of  the  salt  Cu,Cl(NH,),    If  the  solution  of    "s  ^  b 
exposed  to  the  air,  blue  crystals  are  deposited,  having  the  loin  m 
(NH.,).CuCi.,(NH3),H.p,  and  on  further  exposure,  a  compou  d 
of  this  last  salt  with  hydrochloratc  of  ammonia  is  deposited.    The  solu 
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tioii  of  subclilorido  of  copper  in  liydrocliloric  acid  is  emi^loyed  for 
absorbing  carbonic  oxide  in  the  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures  (p.  251). 
When  this  sohition  is  exposed  to  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  deposits  the 
oxychloride  of  copper.  A  strong  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia 
or  of  chloride  of  potassium  readily  dissolves  the  cuprous  chloride,  even 
iu  the  cold,  forming  soluble  double  chlorides.  The  solution  in  chloride 
of  potassium  does  not  absorb  oxygen  quite  so  easily  as  that  in  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia. 

245.  Sulphides  of  copper. — Copper  has  a  very  marked  attraction  for 
sulphur,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  A  bright  surface  of  copper 
soon  becomes  tarnished  by  contact  with  sulphur,  and  hydrosulphuric  acid 
blackens  the  metal.  Finely  divided  copper  and  sulphur  combine  slowly 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  when  heated  together,  they  combine  with 
combustion.  A  thick  copper  wire  burns  easily  in  vapour  of  sulphur 
(p.  193).  Copper  is  even  partly  converted  into  sulphide  when  boiled 
with  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  preparation  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  This 
great  attraction  of  copper  for  sulphur  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  process 
of  kernel-roasting  for  extracting  the  copper  from  pyrites  containing  as 
little  as  1  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  The  pyrites  is  roasted  in  large  heaps 
(p.  190)  for  several  weeks,  when  a  great  part  of  the  iron  is  converted 
into  peroxide,  and  the  copper  remains  combined  with  sulphur,  forming 
,1  hard  kernel  in  the  centre  of  the  lumps  of  ore.  This  kernel  contains 
about  5  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  can  be  smelted  with  economy.  Children 
are  employed  to  detach  the  kernel  from  the  shell,  which  consists  of 
peroxide  of  iron  and  a  little  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  washed  out 
with  watej'. 

The  suhsiilphide  of  co2)pei-  (Cu,S)  has  been  mentioned  among  the  ores- 
of  copper,  and  among  the  furnace  products  in  smelting,  when  it  is  some- 
limes  obtained  in  octahedral  crystals.  It  is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily.  Copjper  pyrites  is  believed  to 
contain  the  copper  in  the  form  of  subsulphide,  its  true  formula  being 
<Ju^S.Fe.,S.j ;  for  if  the  copper  be  present  as  sulphide,  CuS,  the  iron  must 
be  present  as  protosiUphide,  and  the  mineral  would  have  the  formula 
(.'uS.FeS._  Now,  FeS  is  easily  attacked  by  dilate  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  is  not  the  case  with  copper  pyrites.  Nitric  acid,  how- 
ever, attacks  it  violently. 

Sulphide  of  copper  (CuS)  occurs  in  nature  as  indigo  copper  or  Uua 
'■opper,  and  may  be  obtained  as  a  black  precipitate  by  the  action  of 
liydrosulphuric  acid  upon  solution  of  suli^hate  of  copper.  When  this 
I'recipitate  is  boiled  with  sulphur  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  it  is 
dissolved  in  small  quantity,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  fine 
scarlet  needles  eontaming  a  higher  sulphide  of  copper  combined  with 
iiydrosulphate  of  ammonia. 

A  pentusulphide  of  copper  (CuS,)  is  obtained  by  decomposing  sulphate 
or  copper  with  pentasulphide  of  potassium  ;  it  forms  a  black  precipitate, 
•listmguished  from  the  other  sulphides  of  copper  by  its  solubility  in  car- 
bonate of  potash.  >■>■       -1  J 

The  sulphides  of  copper,  when  exposed  to  air  in  the  presence  of  water, 
are  slowly  oxidised  and  converted  into  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  dis- 
solved by  the  water.  It  appears  to  be  in  this  way  that  the  blue  water  of 
Wie  copper  mines  is  formed. 

Phosphide  of  coppn-  ((Ju,P,),  obtained  as  a  black  pow.lor  by  bailing 
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solution  ot  Bdphato  ot  copper  with  Pl^'P''"™' XT 
tioned  as  a  convenient  source  ot  pliospliurcttcd  hyd  »gcn^  Wly  divided 
plnde,  obtained  by  p^si„ 

"'tronXt;  .ado    4~r  fflttistS 

rliuiilprl  rnmier  with  silicic  acid  ana  cnarcodi.    ^  ulkjl  _ 
ciiviaea  coppoi  wiuii  o  ciUcon     It  is  said  to  rival  iron 

T^S^'^T&Xl^'^-^SZ  ti.e  sanre  ^n>pe,.turc  as 
bronze. 

LEAD. 
Pb"  =  207  parts  by  weiglit. 
246  Lead  owes  its  usefulness  in  the  nietaUic  state  chiefly  to  its  soft- 
ness and  fiibility.    The  former  quality  aUows  it  to  be  easily  rolkd  into 
hS  See£  and  t'o  be  drawn  into  the  form  of  t^^b-  or  ^^^^^^^^^  xs^nide^ 
the  softest  of  the  metals  in  common  use,  and  at  the  same  time,^he  le^t 
tenacious,  so  that  it  can  only  be  drawn  with  ^^^ffif^^^^^y  mto 

tbpn  verv  easilv  broken.  The  ease  with  which  it  makes  a  dark  stream 
unon  piper  shows  how  readily  minute  particles  of  the  metal  may  be 
Xair  its  want  of  elasticity  also  recommends  it  for  some  special  uses, 
iq  for  deadening  a  shock  or  preventing  a  rebound. 

In  fusibility  ft  surpasses  ill  the  other  metals  commonly  -^^ojea  ^_ 
the  metallic  state,  except  tin,  for  it  nielts  at  61  <  F.,  and 
stance  taken  in  conjunction  with  its  high  specific  gravity  (11  i),  parti 
ulari;  adapts  it  for^he  manufacture  of  shot  and  buUets.  Jo^jneo^^ 
extensive  uses,  however,  as  a  covermg  for  roofs,  it  would  be  better  ^uitea 
ifit  we  ijhter  and  le'ss  fusible,  for  in  case  of  fire  m  houses  so  roofed, 
the  fall  of  the  molten  lead  frequently  aggravates  the  calamity. 
'  W  th  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  ores  of  iron,  -^^^^SZ  otZ 
dant  in  this  coimtry  thaa  the  chief  ore  of  lead  ^^^^^^^f", '^^^^P^^^^^ 
iVh^^     This  ore  might  at  the  first  glance  be  mistaken  lor  tne  mewi 
i.eK 'from  ts  iiiX  speci^^  gravity  and  metaUic  lustre.    It  is  found 
fo™i^?xteL  ve°  ve      in  ^Cumberland,  Derbysliire  and  CornwaU 
reusing  fSmeLne  rock  in  the  two  first  --ties,^^^^^^^^^^^  - 
the  last.    Spain  also  furnishes  large  supplies  of  this         ^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

Galena  presents  a  beautiful  crystaUine  ^PPe™%^^"  S-HJ^^^^^^ 
in  large  isolated  cubes,  which  readUy  cleave  or  split       ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
paraUel  to  then-  faces.    Blende  (sulphide  of  zmc)  and  C^PP;^  K  ^ 
sulphide  of  copper  and  iron)  are  frequently  found  m  the  same  vem  wiu 
Una,  and  it  is  usuaUy  associated  mth  quartz  (sdica),  ^^^^W^^^^^ 
phate  of  baryta),  or  fluor  spar  (fluoride  of  calcmm).  ConsidembW 
quantities  of  suljhide  of  silver  are  often  present  in  galena  and  m  many 
specimens  the  sulphides  of  bismuth  and  antimony  are  iound. 

Though  the  sulphide  is  the  most  abundant  natural  combination  ot  leaa 
it  is  by°no  means  the  only  form  in  which  this  metal  is  ^om^d. 
metal  itself  is  occasionally  met  with,  though  in  very  small  q  ant^^^^^ 
and  the  carbonate  of  lead  (PbO.CO,),  wMte  lead  ore  fornis  iniix.rUn 
ore  in  the  United  States  and  in  Spain.    The  sulphate  of  lead  (i^^^-^y^l 
is  also  found  in  Australia,  and  is  largely  imported  into  this  country  to 
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247.  Tlio  extraction  of  lead  from  galena  is  effected  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  circumstance,  that  when  a  combination  of  a  metal  with  oxy- 
gon is  raised  to  a  high  tomperatiire  in  contact  with  a  sulphide  of  the  same 
metal,  the  oxygen  and  sulphur  unite,  and  the  metal  is  liberated. 

The  ore,  having  been  separated  by  mechanical  treatment  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  the  foreign  matters  associated  with  it,  is  mixed  with  a  small 
[H'oportion  of  lime,  and  spread  over  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace 
(Hg.  259),  the  sides  of  which  are  considerably  inclined  towards  the 
centre,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  for  the  reception  of  the  molten  lead. 

During  the  first  stage  of  the  smelting  process,  the  object  is  to  roast 
the  ore  with  free  access  of  air,  exposing  as  large  a  surface  as  possible, 


Fig.  259.— Fiimace  for  smelting  lead-ores. 


on  which  account  the  heat  is  kept  below  that  at  which  galena  fuses ; 
indeed,  during  the  first  two  hours,  no  fuel  is  thrown  into  the  grate, 
sufiacient  heat  being  radiated  from  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  which  have 
become  red  hot  during  the  smelting  of  the  previous  charge  of  ore.  The 
ore  is  stirred  from  time  to  time,  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of 
'  the  atmospheric  oxygen. 

The  effect  of  this  roasting  is  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  sulphide  of  lead 
(PbS)  into  sidphate  of  lead  (PbO.SOg),  whilst  another  portion  loses  its 
sulphur,  which  is  evolved  as  sulphurous  acid  (SO,),  and  acquires  oxygen 
in  its  stead,  becoming  converted  into  oxide  of  lead  (PbO).  A  large 
proportion  of  the  galena,  however,  remains  unoxidised.  When  the  roast- 
ing IS  sufficiently  advanced,  some  fuel  is  thrown  into  the  grate,  some  rich 
slags  from  previous  smeltings  are  thrown  on  to  the  hearth,  the  damper  is 
slightly  raised,  and  the  doors  of  the  furnace  are  closed,  so  that  the  charge 
may  be  heated  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  oxide  and  sulphate  of 
lead  act  upon  the  unaltered  sulphide,  furnishing  metalUc  lead,  whUst  the 
sulphur  IS  expelled  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid  : 

PbS  +  2PbO  =  Pb,  +  SO,,  and  PbO.  SO,  +  PbS  =  Pb,  +  . 
During  this  part  of  the  operation,  the  contents  of  the  hearth  arc 
constantly  raked  up  towards  the  fire-bridge,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
separation  of  the  lead,  and  to  cause  it  to  run  down  into  the  hollow 
loTf      u       reception.    It  is  also  found  tliat  the  separation  of  the 
eaa  irom  the  slags  is  much  assisted  by  occasionally  throwing  open  the 
loors  to  chill  the  furnace.    After  about  four  hours,  the  charge  is  reduced 
to  a  pretty  liuul  condition,  the  lead  having  accumulated  at  the  bottom 
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of  tlie  depressed  portion  of  the  hearth  ^vith        slag  alcove  ^^^^^ 
consists  cWy  of  the  silicates  o   hme  -fj^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^  E 
contained  a  larger  proportion  of  the  ^^^^        'fr^^^        1^,  ^^der  still 
added  as  a  flux  at  the  <^o--^-^;7;^",\f  .^^^  ,1^^^^^  mo^e  shovelfuls 

fui-ther  to  reduce  the  ^^^-t/^.  f ,  ^^^^^^^^^  little  small  coal, 

placed  by  the  lime  f^o-  ^ts  j:^X\itn  :£^e  of  oxide  of 

Id  Ten  aMed  .J^CZ^LZZ^  of  the  smelting,  the 
Iw^shed  f«  of  t  slag  would  have  opposed  an  obstacle  to  the 

"Ci'.\^ettToSt  i^he  temperature  is  very  considerably  raised 
an?TthrexptaUon  of  about  six  hours,  when  the  greater  portion  of 
lie  lead  I  fhCht  to  have  separated,  the  slag  is  raked  out  through 
one  of  the  doors  of  the  furnace  and  the  melted  metal  allowed  to  run 
ou  tLS.gh  a  tap\ole  in  front  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the  health, 
iuto  an  iron  basin  from  which  it  is  ladled  into  pig-moulds. 

The  r?ch  slacks,  together  with  the  layer  of  subsulphide  of  lead  (P^S) 
which  Srms  ove^  the  surface  of  the  metal,  are  worked  up  agam  with  a 

^litTelting-of  galena,  a  very  considerable  ^-tity  o^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

"  —  three  or  ^o^^  mil.,  be^^^^^^^^ 

swept,  many  tons  of  lead  are  recovered 
iu  the  forms  of  oxide  and  sulphide. 

In  the  north  of  England,  the  smelt- 
incr  of  lead  ores  is  now  generaUy  con- 
ducted in  an  economico-furnace  (hg. 
260),  or  smaU  blast-furnace,  instead  ot 
in  the  reverberatory  furnace  described 
above.    Air  is  supplied  to  the  fm-nace 
through  three  blast-pipes  (A),  and  the 
lead-ore  and  fuel  being  charged  m  at  15, 
the  lead  runs  into  a  cavity  (0)  at  me 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  whilst  the  slag 
flows  over  into  a  reservoir  (D)  outsiae 
the  furnace.    The  charge  is  sprinkled 
with  water  through  the  rose  (E)  hxea 
just  above  the  opening  into  the  chim- 
ney (F),  to  prevent  it  from  being  blovn 
away  by  the  current  of  air. 


Fig.  260. 


248  Some  varieties  of  lead,  particu- 
larly those  smelted  from  Spanish  ores, 
are  known  as  hard  lead,  their  hardness 
beuig  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  ol 


nn,1  ^inoP  this  hardness  interferes  materially  with  some  ot  tne 
::^S'Sc"^^a?is  generally  sul.ectcd  to  an  in,,ror,.9  or  cal- 
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rining  process,  in  which  the  impurities  are  oxidised  and  removed,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  lead,  in  the  dross.*  To  effect  this,  six  or  eight  tons 
of  the  hard  lead  are  fused  in  an  iron  pot  (P,  fig.  261),  and  transferred  to 
a  shallow  cast-iron  pan 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Pig.  261. 


(C)  measuring  ahout  ten 
feet  by  five.  In  this 
pan,  which  is  set  in 
the  hearth  of  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  and  is 
about  eight  inches  deep 
nearest  the  grate,  and 
nine  inches  at  the  other 
end,  the  lead  is  kept  in 
fusion  by  the  flame  which 
tra\'erses  it  from  the 
grate  G  to  the  fine  F, 
for  a  period  varying  with 
the  degree  of  impurity, 
some  specimens  being 
found  sufiiciently  soft 
after  a  single  day's  cal- 
cination, whilst  others 
must  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  fusion  for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  workman  judges  of  the  iDrogress 
of  the  operation  by  a  pecuHar  flaky  crystaUine  appearance  assumed  by  a 
small  sample  on  cooling.  When  sufficiently  purified,  the.  metal  is  run 
on  and  cast  into  pigs. 

At  first  sight,  it  is  not  intelHgible  how  antimony  should  be  removed 
li'om  lead  by  calcination,  since  lead  is  the  more  easily  oxidised  metal 
Ihe  result  must  be  ascribed  to  the  tendency  of  antimony  to  form  anti- 
monic  acid  (Sb^O^)  which  combines  with  the  oxide  of  lead.  The  dross 
(antimoniate  of  lead)  formed  in  this  process,  when  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state,  yields  an  alloy  of  lead  with  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  antimony,  which 
IS  much  used  for  casting  type  furniture  for  printers. 

249.  Extraction  of  silver  from  Zead— The  lead  extracted  from  galena 
olten  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver  to  allow  of  its  being  profitably 
extracted.  Previously  to  the  year  1829,  this  was  practicable  only  when 
the  lead  contained  more  than  11  oz.  of  silver  per  ton,  for  the  only  process 
then  known  for  efi-ecting  the  separation  of  the  two  metals  was  that  of 
cupeilation,  which  necessitates  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of  the  lead  into 
oxide,  which  has  then  to  be  separated  from  the  sUver  and  again  reduced 


'  TJie  following  analyses  illustrate  the  composition  of  hard  lead : 
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to  tlie  metallic  state,  thus  consuming  so  large  an  amount  of  labour,  that  a 
considerable  yield  of  silver  must  be  obtained  to  pay  for  it.  _ 

By  the  simple  and  ingenious  operation  known  as  PaUinsons  desilver- 
ismg  process,  a  very  large  amount  of  the  lead  can  be  at  once  separated  m 
the  metallic  state  with  little  expenditure  of  labour  thus  leaving  the  re- 
mainder sufficiently  rich  in  the  more  precious  metal  te  defray  the  cost  ol 
the  far  more  expensive  process  of  cupeUation,  so  that  3  or  4  oz.  of  silver 
vex  ton  can  be  extracted  with  profit.  Pattinson  founded  his  process  upon 
the  observation  that  when  lead  contaming  a  small  proportion  of  silver  is 
melted  and  aUowed  to  cool,  being  constantly  stiiTed,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  lead  separates  in  the  form  of  crystals  containing  a  very  minute 
proportion  of  silver,  abiiost  the  whole  of  this  metal  being  left  beluiid  in 
the  portion  still  remaining  liquid.  ii  n- 

Eight  or  ten  cast-iron  pots,  set  in  brickwork,  each  capable  ot  holding 
about  6  tons  of  lead,  are  placed  in  a  row,  with  a  fii-e-place  underneath  each 
of  them  (fig.  262).    Suppose  that  there  are  ten  pots  numbered  consecu- 


Fig.  262.— Pattinson's  desilverising  process. 


tively,  that  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  workman  being  'No.  1,  and  that  on 
his  extreme  right  No.  10.  About  6  tons  of  the  lead  containing  sdver  are 
melted  in  pot  No.  5,  the  metal  skimmed,  and  the  fire  raked  out  from 
beneath  so  that  the  pot  may  gradually  cool,  its  liquid  contents  being  con- 
stantly agitated  with  a  long  iron  stirrer.  As  the  crystals  of  lead  lonu, 
they  are  well  drained  in  a  perforated  ladle  (about  10  inches  \nde  and  J) 
inches  deep)  and  transferred  to  pot  No.  4.  When  about  fths  ot  tlic 
metal  have  thus  been  removed  in  the  crystals,  the  portion  still  remammg 
Ihiuid,  which  retains  the  silver,  is  ladled  into  pot  No.  6,  and  the  pot 
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iSTo.  5,  whieli  is  now  empty,  is  charged  with  fresh  argentiferous  lead  to  be 
treated  m  the  same  manner. 

When  pots  I^os.  4  and  6  have  received,  respectively,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  crystals  of  lead  and  of  the  liquid  part  rich  in  silver,  their  contents 
are  subjected  to  a  perfectly  similar  in-ocess,  the  crystals  of  lead  being 
always  passed  to  the  left,  and  the  rich  argentiferous  alloy  to  the  right" 
As  the  final  result  of  these  operations,  the  pot  No.  10,  to  the  extreme 
right,  becomes  filled  with  a  rich  alloy  of  lead  and  silver,  sometimes  con- 
taining 300  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  whilst  pot  No.  1,  to  the  extreme 
left,  contains  lead  in  wliich  there 
is  not  more  than  ^  ounce  of  silver 
to  the  ton.   This  lead  is  cast  into 
pigs  for  the  market.    The  ladle 
used  in  the  above  operation  is 
kept  hot  by  a  small  temper  pot 
containing  melted  lead.    A  ful- 
crum is  provided  at  the  edge  of 
each  pot,  for  resting  the  ladle 
during  the  shaking  of  the  crystals 
to  drain  off  the  liquid  metal. 
Any  copper  present  in  the  lead 
is  also  left  Avith  the  silver  in  the 
liquid  portion. 

_  250.  In  order  to  extract  the 
silver  from  the  rich  alloy,  it  is 
subjected  to  a  process  of  refining, 
or  ciqjellatipn,  which  is  founded 
upon  the  oxidation  suffered  by 
lead  when  heated  in  air,  and  upon 
the  absence  of  any  tendency  on 
the  part  of  silver  to  combine 
directly  with  oxygen. 

The  refinery  or  cupelling  fur- 
nace (fig.  263),  in  which  this 
operation  is  performed,  is  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  hearth  of  which  con- 
sists o^  a  cvpel  (C),  made  by  ramming  moist  powdered  bone-ash  mixed 
with  a  little  wood-ash  into  an  oval  iron  frame  about  4  inches  deep,  and  pro- 
vided with  four  cross-l)ars  at  the  bottom,  each  about  4  ijiches  wide.  When 
this  frame  has  been  well  filled  with  bone-ash,  part  of  it  is  scooped  out,  so 
as  to  leave  the  sides  about  two  inches  thick  at  the  top,  and  three  inches 
at  the  bottom,  the  bone-asli  being  left  about  one  inch  thick  above  the 
iron  cross-bars. 

tho^Jn?''?'^'  ""i"'^'  ^  by  H  feet  wide,  is  fixed  so  tliat 

tno  name  from  the  grate  (G)  passes  across  it  into  the  chimney  (B),  and  at 

tho  r.r'       ^''.f '  apparatus  directs  a  blast  of  air  over 

the  surface  of  the  contents  of  the  cupeL  The  latter  is  carefully  dried 
of  l!  f™"y  increasing  heat,  and  is  then  heated  to  redness  :  the  alloy 
fixprl  L""?!   '  T'  ^y^ng,^^'^"  previously  melted  in  an  iron  pot  (!') 

the  ..i^l  '\  ^^'^^'"^  "1  «^i'oi'g^i  ^  giiit^r  until 

anronn  It^'^^l.y^l^^^^^'^h  it;  a  film  of  oxide  soon  makes  its  appear- 
V^Zy^  i  f  of  the  lead,  and  is  fused  by  the  high  tempemture. 

When  the  blast  is  directed  upon  the  surface,  it  blows  olf  this  film  of 


Fig.  263.— Ciipellatioii  furnace. 
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oxide,  and  supplies  tlie  oxygen  for  the  formation  of  another  film  upon 
the  clean  metallic  surface  thus  exposed.  A  part  of  the  oxide  ot  lead 
or  litharge  thus  formed  is  at  first  absorbed  by  the  porous  material  of 
the  cupel,  but  the  chief  part  of  it  is  forced  by  the  blast  through  a 
channel  cut  for  the  purpose  in  the  opposite  end  to  that  at  which  the 
blast  enters,  and  is  received,  as  it  issues  from  A,  in  an  uon  vessel  placed 

beneath  the  furnace.  in.!. 

In  proportion  as  the  lead  is  in  this  manner  removed  from  the 
cupel  fresh  portions  are  supplied  from  the  adjoiidng  melting-pot,  and 
the  process  is  continued  until  about  5  tons  of  the  aUoy  have  been  • 

3iClclG(i. 

The  cupellation  is  not  continued  until  the  Avhole  of  the  lead  has  been 
removed,  but  until  only  2  or  3  cwts.  of  that  metal  are  left  in  combina- 
tion with  the  whole  of  the  silver  (say  1000  ounces)  contained  in  the 
5  tons  of  alloy.  The  metal  is  run  through  a  hole  made  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cupel,  which  is  then  again  stopped  up  so  that  a  fresh  charge  may 

be  introduced.  ,    ,  ,    .  . 

The  fumes  of  oxide  of  lead  which  are  freely  evolved  during  tbis  pro- 
cess are  carried  off  by  a  hood  and  chimney  (H)  situated  opposite  to  the 

blast  of  air.  •  u  p 

When  three  or  four  charges  have  been  cupeUed,  so  as  to  yield  from 
3000  to  5000  ounces  of  silver,  alloyed  with  6  or  8  cwts.  of  lead,  the  removal 
of  the  latter  metal  is  completed  in  another  cupel,  since  some  of  the  silver 
is  carried  off  with  the  last  portions  of  litharge. 

The  appearances  indicating  the  removal  of  the  last  portion  of  lead  are 
very  striking  ;  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal,  which  has  been  hitherto 
tarnished,  becomes  fridescent  as  the  film  of  oxide  of  lead  thins  off,  and 
afterwards  resplendently  bright,  and  when  the  cake  of  refined  silver  is 
allowed  to  cool,  it  throws  up  from  its  surface  a  variety  of  fantastic 
arborescent  excrescences,  caused  by  the  escape  of  oxygen  which  has  been 
mechanicaUy  absorbed  by  the  fused  sdver,  and  is  given  off  dui-ing  solidi- 
fication. .  J  .  J.1 

The  litharge  obtained  from  the  cupelling  furnaces  is  reduced  to  tlie 
metallic  state  by  mixing  it  with  small  coal,  and  heating  it  in  a  furnace 
similar  to  that  employed  in  smelting  galena. 

251  Oa  tlie  small  scale,  lead  may  easUy  be  extracted  from  galena  by  mixing  300 
grains  with  450  grains  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  and  20  gi-aius  of  cliarcoal,  intro- 
ducing tbe  mixture  into  a  crucible,  and  placing  in  it  two  tenpenny  nails  heads  down- 
wards The  crucible  is  covered  and  heated  in  a  moderate  hie  for  about  halt  an  nour. 
(A  charcoal  fire  in  the  small  furnace,  fig.  132,  p.  114,  will  suffice.)  The  remaiuder 
of  the  nails  is  carefuUy  removed  from  the  liquid  mass,  which  is  then  allowed  to  cooi, 
the  crucible  broken,  and  the  lead  extracted  and  weighed.  In  this  process  tne 
sulphur  of  the  galena  is  removed,  partly  by  the  sodium  of  the  carbonate,  and  partly 
by  the  iron  of  the  nails,  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  serving  to  iiux  any  sUica 
with  which  the  galena  may  be  mixed.  , 

To  ascertain  if  it  contains  silver,  the  button  is  placed  in  a  small  bone-asli  cupei 
(fig.  264),  heated  in  a  muflie  (fig.  265)  until  the  whole  of  the  lead  is  oxidisea, 
and  absorbed  into  the  bone-ash  of  the  cupel,  leaving  the  minute  globule  of  silver. 

Small  globules  of  lead  may  be  conveniently  cupelled  on  charcoal  before  the  blow- 
pipe, by  pressing  some  bone-ash  into  a  cavity  scooped  in  the  charcoal,  placing  tne 
lead 'upon  its  surface,  and  exposing  it  to  a  good  oxidising  flame  (p.  105)  as  long  as  it 
decreases  in  size.  If  any  copper  be  present,  the  bone-ash  will  show  a  green  stain 
after  cooling.    Pure  lead  gives  a  yellow  stain. 

252.  Uses  of  lead. — The  employment  of  this  metal  for  roofing,  &c., 
has  been  already  noticed.    Its  fusibility  adajits  it  for  casting  type  for 
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printing,  but  it  would  be  far  too  soft  for  this  purpose;  accordingly,  tt/ue- 

metal  consists  of  an  alloy  of  4  parts  of  lead 

-with  1  of  antimony.    A  similar  alloy  is  used 

for  the  bullets  contained  in  slu-apnel  shells, 

smce  bullets  of  soft  lead  would  be  liable  to 

bo  jammed  together,  and  would  not  scatter  so 

well  on  the  explosion  of  the  shell.     On  the 

other  hand,  ritle  bullets  are  made  of  very  pure  soft  lead,  in  order  that 

they  may  more  easily  take  the  grooves  of  the  rifle. 
Small  shot  are  made  of  lead  to  which  about 

40  lbs.  of  arsenic  per  ton  has  been  added. 

The  arsenic  dissolves  in  the  lead,  hardening 
it  and  causing  it  to  form  spherical  drops 
when  chilled.  The  fluid  metal  is  poured 
through  a  sort  of  colander  fixed  at  the  top  of 
a  lofty  tower  (or  at  the  mouth  of  a  deserted 
coal-shaft),  and  the  minute  di'ops  into  wliich 
it  is  thus  divided  are  allowed  to  fall  into  a 
vessel  of  water,  after  having  been  chilled  by 
the  air  in  their  descent.  They  are  afterwards 
sorted,  and  polished  in  revolving  barrels  con- 
taining plumbago.  If  too  little  arsenic  is 
employed,  the  shot  are  elongated  or  pyri- 
form ;  and  if  the  due  proportion  has  been 
exceeded,  their  form  is  flattened  or  lenti- 
cular. 

Common  solder  is  an  alloy  of  equal  weights 
of  lead  and  tin,  which  is  more  fusible  than 
either  metal  separately.  Other  alloys  coa- 
taining  lead  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper 
places. 

Leaden  vessels  are  much  used  in  manufac- 
turing chemistry,  on  account  of  the  resistance 

of  this  metal  to  the  action  of  acids.  Neither  concentrated  sulphuric,  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  or  hydrofluoric  acid,  will  act  upon  lead  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. The  best  solvent  for  the  metal  is  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  -2,  since 
the  nitrate  of  lead,  being  insoluble  in  an  acid  of  greater  strength,  would 
be  deposited  upon  the  metal,  which  it  would  protect  from  further 
action. 

•  ^x^V;^  ®f  corroded  in  situations  where  it  is  brought  in  contact  with 
air  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  when  it  absorbs  oxygen,  formincr 
oxide  ol  lead,  which  combines  with  carbonic  acid  and  Avater  to  produce  the 
basic  carbonate  of  lead  (PbO.CO.„PbO.H„0).  The  lead  of  old  coffins  is 
oiten  found  converted  into  a  white  earthy-looking  brittle  mass  of  basic 
carbonate,  with  a  very  thin  film  of  metaUic  lead  inside  it. 

_  When  lead  is  exposed  to  the  joint  action  of  air  and  the  acetic  acid  con- 
tameU  m  beer,  wine,  cider,  &c.,  it  becomes  converted  into  acetate  of  lead 
?r.!!'^If  .  '  ^^l""^  ^^"^^  poisonous.  Hence  the  accidents  arising 
irom  the  reprehensible  practice  of  sweetening  cider  by  keeping  it  in  con- 
tact with  lead  and  from  the  accidental  presence,  in  beer  and  wine  bottles, 
01  snot  which  have  been  employed  in  cleaning  them.  The  action  of  water 
upon  leaden  cisterns  has  been  already  noticed.  Contact  witli  air  and  sea- 
water  .soon  converts  lead  into  oxide  and  chloride. 
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253.  Oxides  of  lead.-Foui-  compounds  of  lead  with  oxygen  are 
known — 

Suboxide  of  lead,  Pb.O 
Oxide  „  PbO 

Eed  oxide  ,,  P^.O^ 
Peroxide      „  PbO^ . 

The  bright  sui-face  of  lead  soon  tarnishes  when  exposed  to  the  ah, 
becominR  coated  with  a  dark  tihn,  which  is  believed  to  consist  ot  suboxide 
of  leT  In  a  very  finely  divided  state,  lead  takes  fire  when  thrown  mto 
the  air,  and  is  converted  into  oxide  of  lead. 

holding  it  nearly  horizontaUy,  whilst  the  tartrate  of  lead 
is  heated  with  a  gas  or  spirit  flame  as  long  as  any  fumes 
are  evolved  ;  the  neck  is  then  fused  with  a  blowpipe  flame 
Tnd  drawn  off.  The  tartrate  of  lead  (PbO  C,H,0,),  when 
heated,  leaves  a  mixture  of  metallic  lead  with  charcoal, 
which  prevents  it  from  fusing  into  a  compact  mass. 
This  mixture  may  be  preserved  unchanged  in  the  tube 
for  any  length  of  time  ;  but  when  the  neck  is  broken  off 
and  the  contents  scattered  into  the  air  they  inflame  at 
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once,  producing  thick  fumes  of  oxide  of  lead.  Tartrate 
of  lead  is  prepared  by  adding  ammonia  to  solution  ot 
tartaric  acid  constantly  stu-red,  until  the  precipitate  of 
bitartrate  of  ammonia  at  fii'st  formed  is  just  /edissolv^ 

heat. 

Oxide  or  protoxide  of  lead  is  prepared  on  a  large  ^j^^l^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
in  air.  When  the  metal  is  only  moderately  heated,  the  oxide  forrn^  a 
vpllnw  -nowder  which  is  known  in  commerce  as  massicot,  but  at  a  nigner 
LtpIraCe'the^Sde  melts,  and  on  cooling  forms  a  ^^o^n^^^^J^^ 
which  is  called  lUliarge  {Xiec,  stone;  ^pyvpo,,  sdver),  Probably  because 
hat  obtained  by  the  alchemists  would  always  furnish  a  ^oa-de^W  pr^^ 
nortion  of  silver,  which  was  present  in  most  samples  of  lead  betoie  me 
S^tr  ductln  of  Pattinson's  process.  The  Htharge  of  commerce  often  ha^ 
a  red  colour,  caused  by  the  presence  of  some  red  o^d^jf  from  1  te 
3  per  cent,  of  finely  divided  metaUic  lead  may  also  "^^^^.f 
in  it.    When  heated  to  duU  redness,  litharge  assumes  a  daik  bromi 

colour,  and  becomes  yeUow  on  cooling.  At  a  ]^"g^V'1  Af  Vad^d 
and  readOy  attacks  clay  crucibles,  forming  a.  iS^^^ 
soon  perforating  the  sides.  When  boiled  with  distilled  ^^^er 
dissolved  in  smtu  quantity,  yielding  a  solution  which  is  dead^'ily  ^^^^ 
line,  and  becomes  turbid  when  exposed  to  the  aix,  ^T^^f  ^"^S  X^^^! 
acid  and  depositing  carbonate  of  lead.  The  presence  f  ^^^fj^'^t 
tity  of  sahne  matter  in  the  water  hinders  the  solution  of  the  /I 
organic  matter,  and  especially  sugar,  favours  it  Two  definite  J  lute 
hydrates  of  oxide  of  lead,  H,0.2PbO  and  Hp.3PbO,  may  be  obtamed  1.) 
precipitating  solutions  of  lead  with  the  alkalies  Oxide  of  lead  is  a 
powerful  base,  and  has  a  strong  tendency  to  form  ^^^.^^ff  *^  f  ^ty'^^^ 
tions  of  potash  and  soda  dissolve  it  readily,  and  deposit  it  m  pmk  crysKu 

'\Th!l|e,  from  its  easy  combination  with  siUcic  acid  at  a  high  tempera- 
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ture,  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  in  glazing  earthenware 
The  assayer  also  employs  it  as  a  flux.  A  mixture  of  litharge  with  lime 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  hair,  which  it  dyes  of  a  purplish-black  colour, 
due  to  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  lead  from  the  sulphur  existing  in  hair.' 
Dhil  mastii-,,  used  by  builders  in  repairing  stone,  is  a  mixtm-e  of  1  part  of 
massicot  with  10  parts  of  brickdust,  and  enough  linseed  oil  to  form  a 
paste ;  it  sets  into  a  very  hard  mass,  which  is  probably  due  partly  to  the 
formation  of  silicate  of  lead,  and  partly  to  the  dnjing  of  the  linseed  oil  by 
oxidation  favoured  by  the  oxide  of  lead. 

Red  lead  or  minium  is  prepared  by  heating  massicot  in  air  to  about 
600°  F.,  when  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  red  lead. 
The  massicot  for  this  purpose  is  prepared  by  heating  lead  in  a  reverberatory 
fm-nace  to  a  temperature  insufficient  to  fuse  the  oxide  which  is  formed, 
and  rejecting  the  first  portions,  which  contain  iron  and  other  metals  more 
easdy  oxidisable  than  lead  (as  cobalt),  as  weU  as  the  last,  which  contain 
copper  and  silver,  less  easily  oxidised  than  lead.  The  intermediate  pro- 
duct IS  ground  to  a  fine  powder  and  suspended  iu  water;  the  coarser 
particles  are  thus  separated  from  the  finer,  which  are  dried,  and  heated 
on  Kon  trays  placed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  till  the  requisite  colour 
has  been  obtained.  Minium  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
whence  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  free  from  the  oxides  of  iron, 
copper,  cobalt,  &c.,  which  would  colour  the  glass.  It  is  also  employed  as 
a  common  red  mineral  colour,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer-matches. 
/-Di!n  minium  is  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  lead 
SJn?-^'^'  °^  ^^(^^3)2'  is  obtained  in  solution,  and  peroxide  of  lead 
(rbOJ  IS  left  as  a  brown  powder,  showing  that  minium  is  probably  a 
compound  of  the  oxide  and  peroxide  of  lead.  The  minium  obtained  by 
heating  massicot  in  air  till  no  further  increase  of  weight  is  observed,  has 
the  composition  2PbO.PbO„  or  Pb,0,,  which  would  appear  to  represent 
pure  minium ;  commercial  minium,  however,  has  more  frequently  a  com- 
position corresponding  to  SPbO.PbOg,  but  when  this  is  treated  with 
potash,  PbO  is  dissolved  out,  and  2PbO.PbO,  remains.  Minium  evolves 
oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  becoming  PbO,  hence  the  necessity  for  keeping  the 
temperature  below  600°  P.  during  its  preparation. 

_  Peroxide,  or  binoxide,  or  puce  oxide  of  lead,  is  found  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  as  heavy  lead  ore,  forming  black,  lustrous,  six-sided  prisms  It 
may  be  prepared  from  red  lead  by  boiling  it,  in  fine  powder,  with  nitric 
acid,  diluted  with  five  measures  of  water,  washing  and  drying.  The  bin- 
oxide  of  lead  easily  imparts  oxygen  to  other  substances ;  sulphur,  mixed 
with  it,  may  be  ignited  by  friction,  hence  this  oxide  is  a  common  ingre- 
H  lent  in  lucifer-match  compositions.  Its  oxidising  property  is  frequently 
turned  to  account  in  the  laboratory,  for  example,  in  absorbing  sulphurous 
pio  ™Qn^'''°^'f^oi^*"''^^^^y  converting  it  into  sidphate  of  lead; 

•V'     1  u    "  Bmoxide  of  lead  is  not  dissolved  by  dilute 

■iculs  and  has  no  basic_  properties ;  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  called  plumbic 
PI  '  ^\  ^'^}^  potash  and  soda  when  fused  with  their  hydrates. 

alknH^    1  .-P'*  w  FP-Pt0.3H,0)  has  been  crystallised  from  an 
aiJcalme  solution,  but  is  decomposed  by  pure  water. 

«T.il1'  ^^"'^  ^'^■''^  ceruse  is  a  carbonate  of  oxide  of  lead,  or,  strictly 
iJnrl  PKn^.^^''''  ''-''^^onate,  a  combination  of  carbonate  of  oxide  of 
an,f)  Tr  n\  'li-^^^  variable  proportions  of  liydrated  oxide  of  lead 
V   J    1 1 ,t  I),    ihig  substance  is  a  constant  product  of  the  corrosive  action 
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Of  air  and  water  upon  tire  metal.  Its  formation  is,  f  «J^7X^ 
encouraged  by  tire  presence  of  organic  matters  m  a  state  of  decay,  wHicH 

evolve  carbonic  acid.  .    „  .t.^  i^rcre  scale  by  two  processes,  wliich 

White  lead  is  manufactured  on  ttie  large  scai..         .  t  j     ^^iwq  • 
depend  however,  upon  the  same  principle ;  this  may  be  stated  foUows^- 
aepena,  -ciowevi.  ,  i  ^  ^  ^  contact  with  acetic  acid  {B..L.p..p.;), 

When  oxide  ot  lead,  is  orougni  ui  uui^         T>i^/r  TT  O  ^  ^     This  salt  is 

capable  of  f  ^^T^if  J  pi'J)  h  O  ),.2PbO,  and  if  tHs  be  acted  upon 
t::^::^^^^^  — .ted  mto  carbonate,  whU^t 

'\:tr:Z':f^^^^^^  p?oSs5f  L^y  l^own  as  the  Dutch  pro- 
cess raetallic  lead,  in  the  form  of  square  gratings  cast  from  the  purest 
lead  Tpla  ed  ove  earthen  pots  containing  a  small  quantity  of  common 
Xegarr'  number  of  these  pots  being  built  up  into  heaps,  together  wi  h 
Xrnate  layers  of  dung  or  spent  tan,  the  heaps  are  entu-ely  covered  up 
with  th^  sle  material.  The  metal  is  thus  -P?-^  j°  XtTerpro- 
favourable  to  its  oxidation,  viz.,  a  very  warm  and  moist  ^tmo^P^^/^ 
ducedby  the  fermentation  of  the  organic  matters  ^^o^^P^^^g/J^'^^^P' 
and  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  acid  vapour  generated  from  the 

acetic  acid  of  the  vinegar.    The  lead  is  '^^f^'^^'^^ZlCL^^^ 
oxide  a  portion  of  which  unites  with  the  acetic  acid  to  form  tbe  tribasic 
^cetl  o?  lead,  which  is  then  decomposed  by  the  -^J.^^  ^^^^^^ 
from  the  fermenting  dung  or  tan,  yieldmg  carbonate  of  lead  ^j^^h  com 
bines  with  another  portion  of  the  oxide  of  lead  and  of  ^^^^er  to  form  the 
white  lead.    The  neutral  acetate  of  lead  left  after  the  removal  of  tlie  oxid^ 
Tf  kLlTom  the  tribasic  acetate,  is  now  ready  to  take  up  an  addition^ 
quantity  of  the  oxide,  and  the  process  is  thus  continued  untd,  m  me 
coTse  of  a  few  weeks  the  lead  has  become  coated  with  a  very  thick  c  ust 
of  white  lead ;  the  he'aps  are  then  destroyed  the  crust  detached  washed 
to  remove  adhering  acetate  of  lead,  ground  to  a  paste  with  water,  and 
dried.    Eolled  lead  is  not  so  easily  converted  as  cast  lead. 

The  newer  process  is  a  more  direct  apphcation  of  ^^^.ff^^  P™^X 
for  it  consists  in  boiling  acetic  acid  with  an  excess  of  htharge  in  order 
fo  produce  the  tribasic^cetate  of  lead,  which  is  afterwards  decompos  d 
by  passing  through  it  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  obtained  by  combustion 
oJfermentation,  or  even  by  exhalation  from  the  earth.    The  sf  fao^^^^ 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  is  then  again  boiled  with  litharge,  ^vben  tuby^c 
acetate  is  produced,  and  is  again  precipitated  by  ^ro 
precipitated  carbonate  of  lead  always  carries  down  with  it  a  variable  pr 
portion  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  lead.    This  process  is,  of  course  iu«ca 
more  rapid  than  the  old  one,  and  dispenses  with  the  grmdmg,  f 
iniurious  to  the  workmen;  but  the  white  lead  so  produced  bemg  crjsiai 
line,  has  less  opacity  or  covering-power  (body)  than  that  obtamed  by  ine 

Dutch  method.  fnmiula 

The  usual  composition  of  white  lead  is  expressed  by  tlie  lorm 
PbO.H,0,  2(PbO.CO.,),  though  other  basic  carbonates  of  lead  are  oi^^ 

mixed  with  it.  ,      •  „e«e. 

White  lead  being  very  poisonous,  its  use  by  painters  and  ouiers  ^^h 
rally  attended  with  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning,  arismg  m  many  ca  , 
iirobablv,  from  neglecting  to  wash  the  hands  before  eating,  tlie  ellect  o 
ead  bei  ig  c^^nulative,  so  that  minute  doses  -ay  show  their  combm  d 
action  afti-  many  days.    Diluted  .sulphuric  acid  and  solutions  of  the  sul 
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phatos  of  magnesia  and  the  alkalies  are  sometimes  taken  internally  to 
counteract  its  effect,  since  the  suljjhate  of  lead  is  not  poisonous. 

All  paints  containing  lead,  and  cards  glazed  with  white  lead,  are 
blackened  even  by  minute  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hycbogen,  from  the 
production  of  black  sidphide  of  lead.  If  the  blackened  surface  remain 
exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  it  is  bleached  again,  the  sulphide  of  lead 
(PbS)  being  oxidised  and  converted  into  white  sulphate  of  lead 
(PbO.S03),  but  this  does  not  take  place  in  the  dark.  A  little  sulphide 
of  lead  or  powdered  charcoal  is  sometimes  mixed  with  commercial  white 
lead  to  give  it  a  bluish  tint. 

The  pure  carlonate  of  lead  is  found  in  white  crystals  associated  with 
galena. 

•  Sulphate  of  lead  is  found  in  nature  in  prismatic  and  octahedral  crystals 
of  anglesite  or  lead-vitriol.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  diluted  acids, 
and  is  one  of  the  chief  forms  in  which  lead  is  precipitated  from  its 
solutions  in  analytical  operations.  The  minerals  lanarkite  and  leadliillite 
are  compounds  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lead.  The  chromates  of 
lead  have  been  already  noticed. 

Phosphate  of  lead  (SPbO.PgOJ  is  occasionally  associated  with  the  car- 
bonate in  the  ores  of  lead. 

255.  Chloride  of  lead  (PbCl2)  forms  the  mineral  termed  horn-lead.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  chlorides  which  are  not  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
precipitated  when  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  soluble  chloride  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  lead.  Boiling  water  dissolves  about  Jg-  of  its  weight  of  chloride 
of  lead,  and  deposits  it  in  beautiful  shining  white  needles  on  cooling.  It 
fuses  easily,  and  is  converted  into  vapour  at  a  high  temperature. 

The  oxijchloride  of  lead  (PbCla-PbO)  is  formed  when  chloride  of  lead 
is  heated  in  air.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead 
in  painting,  being  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  decomposing  finely 
powdered  galena  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (PbS  +  2iICl  - 
PbClj  +  HjS),  washing  the  resulting  chloride  of  lead  with  cold  water,  dis- 
solving it  in  hot  water,  and  adding  lime-water,  which  precipitates  the 
oxychloride — 

2PbCl,  +  CaO  =  PbCl,.PbO  +  CaClj,  . 

Turner's  yellow  (Paris  yellow,  patent  yellow,  mineral  yeUow)  is  another 
oxychloride  of  lead  (PbCl^^.TPbO),  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
litharge  and  sal-ammoniac.  It  has  a  fine  golden  yellow  colour,  is  easily 
fused,  and  crystallises  in  octahedra  on  cooling.  The  mineral  mendijpite 
is  an  oxychloride  of  lead  (PbCl2.2PbO)  which  occurs  in  colourless  pris- 
matic crystals. 

Iodide  of  lead  (Pbl^)  is  obtained  as  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  on  mix- 
ing solutions  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  and  iodide  of  potassium.  If  it 
be  allowed  to  settle,  the  liquid  poured  off,  and  the  precipitate  dissolved 
in  boiling  water  (with  one  or  two  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid),  it  forms  a 
colourless  solution,  depositing  golden  scales  as  it  cools. 

256.  Sulphides  of  lead.— The  subsulphide  (Pb,^S)  has  been  mentioned 
as  produced  in  smelting  galena.  Sulphide  of  lead,  or  galena,  has  been 
described  among  the  ores  of  lead.  It  is  always  obtained  as  a  black  pre- 
cipitate when  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphide  acts  upon  a  solu- 
tion containing  lead,  even  in  minute  proportion. 

A  persulphide  of  lead,  the  composition  of  which  has  not  been  asccr- 
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tained,  is  formed  as  a  red  precipitate  wlien  a  solutioii  of  lead  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide  saturated  with  sulphur  or  with 
solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  which  has  heen  kept  till  it  has 

''tS^:^^;^'':^iea,  (3PbS.2PbCg  is  obtained  as  a  bright  red  pre- 
cipitate when  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  added  in  small  quantity  to  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lead  in  hydrochloric  acid.        ,  ^-        i  v  •  i  • 

Selenide  of  lead  (PbSe)  occurs  associated  with  the  sulphide  m  some 
lead  ores;  it  much  resembles  galena,  and  has  the  same  crystaUme  form. 

257   Thalltom  (T1  =  204  parts  by  weiglit).-The  discovery  of  this  metal  in  1861 
was  one  ofthe  firstVesults  of  the  appliQation  of  the  new  method  of  testing  by  obser- 
vation  of  coloured  lines  in  the  spectaim  of  a  flame,  described  at  p.  272.    Crookes  was 
Iximining  the  spectrnm  obtained  by  holding  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunseu  ^rner  the 
dewsit  formed  in  the  flues  of  a  sulphui'ic  acid  chamber,  in  which  pyntes  was 
eSved  as  the  source  of  sulphur.  A  green  line  made  its  appearance  m  the  spectrum 
wSl  less  acute  and  practised  observer  might  have  mistaken  for  one  of  the  lines 
"d  by  barium  (see  fig.  238),  with  which  it  nearly  coincides  in  position  ;  but  the 
Hue  was  much  brighter  than  that  produced  by  barium  and  on  instituting  a  searchmg 
Z\J.is  of  the  deposit,  a  metal  w'as  obtained  which  did  P/jfXjt 
any  hitherto  described,  and  was  named  thalhuvi  horn  6uXX^i,  a,  V'^^^dJ^^r^^^ 
aUusion  to  the  vernal  green  colour  of  its  spectrum  line.    It  has  since  been  detected 
^several  mineral  watfrs ;  but  the  pyrites'  obtained  from  Spain  and  Belgium  appear 
to  be  its  bSl  source.    From  the  flue-dust  of  the  sulphuric  acid  chauibers,  the  metal 
L  e^facted  by  a  simple  process,  but  large  quantities  must  be  operated  on  to  obtain 
anylSrab^le  amoLt.^  The  deposit  is>eated  with  foiling  water,  and  the^^^^^^ 
mixed  with  much  strong  hydi-ochloric  acid,  which  precipitates,  the  thaUium  as 
XkleTthis  is  converted  into  acid  sulphate  of  thallium  by  treatment  with  sulphu^  c 
acid  and  this  salt  having  been  purified  by  recrystaUisation  is  decomposed  by  zmc 
which  precipitates  metallic  thallium  in  a  spongy  form,  fusible  into  a  compact  mass 

in  an  atmosphere  of  coal-gas.  •   -i     ^   i    j  .  K^f  4+  tm-ni^bps  much 

In  external  characters  thallium  is  very  similar  to  lead;  but      tarmshes  mum 
more  rapidly  when  exposed  to  air,  and  the  streak  which  it  makes  on  paper  soon 
Tcomes  yellowish,  being  converted  into  oxide  of  thallium.    If  a  tarmshed  piece  of  the 
Sbe^allowedtotoufh  the  tongue,  a  strongly  alkaline  tf  ^e  is  perceiv^^^^^^ 
oxide  of  thaUium  or  thallous  oxide  (T1,0)  is  very  soluble  in  water,  so  that  tl^e  tarmshed 
metal  becomes  bright  when  immersed  in  water.    The  ready  solubility  of  the  oxiae 
kerned  toTauire  thaUium  to  be  classed  among  the  alkali-metals  a  view  which  was 
encouraged  by  the  eii-cumstance  that  its  specific  heat  proved  it  t°  ^^.^tT^^^^^ 
Tiotassiiim  and  sodium.    But  thallium  appears  to  be  more  nearly  related  to  another 
Catomic  metal,  sUver,  by  the  sparing  SlubUity  of  its  cMoride       t^e  nisoh^^^^^ 
of  its  sulphide.    The  circumstance  that  it  may  be  kept  .^^^It^^^f,  f 
be  precipitated  from  its  salts  by  :^inc,  at  once  removes  it  from  the  group  ot  alkali 
metals     The  ready  solubility  of  its  oxide  in  water  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  the 
Svtonr  of  the  o^des  of  leld  and  sUver,  both  of  which  dissolve  shgMly  m  water 
yielding  alkaline  solutions.    DUuted  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  t^.^Jj^"^^ 
zinc,  evolving  hydi-ogen.    Thallium  burns  in  oxygen  with  a  ^eaut^d  g  een  flame 
and  the  chlorate  of  thallium  has  been  recommended  fo^t^^ m^rfr^ryi  S 
fires  in  place  of  cUorate  of  baryta  (see  p.  164).    The  sulphate  of  t^if  Xble 
that  of  lead,  is  easUy  soluble  in  water;  the  carbonate  is  rather  spaiingly  soiuDie, 
but  far  more  soluble  than  carbonate  of  lead.  ^     ,   .    4.1,  n„„o  ^Mnriile 

Thallic  oxide,  Tl.Og,  is  obtained  by  adding  hypochlorite  of  soda  to  t^ia^^^^  chlo^^ 
mixed  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  also  a  basic  oxide,  its  sulphate  naviug 
the  composition  Tl2O3.3SO3.H2O.6Aq. 

Salts  of  thallium,  like  tliose  of  lead,  are  poisonous.  i  nre 

The  equivalent  and  atomic  weights  of  thaUium  appear  to  be  identical,  ana  lu" 
expressed  by  the  number  204. 
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SILVER. 

Ag*  =108  parts  by  weight. 

258.  In  silver,  we  meet  with  the  first  metal  hitherto  considered  wliich 
is  not  capable  of  undergoing  oxidation  in  the  air,  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  this,  in  conjunction  with  its  beautiful  appearance,  occasions 
its  manifold  ornamental  uses,  which  are  much  favoured  also  by  the  great 
malleability  and  ductility  of  this  metal  (in  which  it  ranks  only  second 
to  gold),  for  the  former  property  enables  it  to  be  rolled  out  into  thin  plates 
or  leaves,  so  that  a  small  quantity  of  sUver  suffices  to  cover  a  large  sur- 
face, whilst  its  ductUity  permits  the  wire-drawer  to  produce  that  extremely 
thin  silver  wire  which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silver  lace. 

Silver,  although  pretty  widely  diffused,  is  found  in  comparatively  small 
quantity,  and  hence  it  bears  a  high  value,  which  adapts  it  for  a  medium 
of  currency. 

As  might  be  expected  from  its  want  of  direct  attraction  for  oxygen, 
silver  is  found  frequently  ia  the  metallic  or  native  state,  crystallised  in 
cubes  or  octahedra,  which  are  sometimes  aggregated  together,  as  in  the 
silver-mines  of  Potosi,  into  arborescent  or  dendritic  forms.  Silver  is 
more  frequently  met  with,  however,  ia  combination  with  sulphur,  forming 
the  sulphide  of  silver  (Ag^S),  which  is  generally  associated  with  large 
quantities  of  the  sulphides  of  lead,  antimony,  and  iron.  The  largest  sup- 
phes  of  silver  are  obtained  from  the  Mexican  and  PeruAdan  mines,  but  the 
quantity  furnished  by  Saxony  and  Hungary  is  by  no  means  insignificant.. 

The  process  by  which  silver  is  extracted  from  galena  has  been  already 
described  imder  the  history  of  lead. 

The  ores  of  copper  (particularly  the  grey  copper-ore)  often  contain  so 
much  silver  as  to  be  worth  working  for  that  metal,  in  which  case  they 
are  smelted  in  the  usual  way,  when  the  copper  obtained  is  found  to  con- 
tain the  whole  of  the  silver  present  in  the  ore.  This  silver  is  separated 
from  the  copper  by  taking  advantage  of  the  facility  with  which  the  former 
metal  is  dissolved  by  melted  lead.  The  process  of  liquation,  as  it  is 
termed,  consists  in  fusing  the  argentiferous  copper  with  about  thrice  its 
weight  of  lead,  and  casting  the  alloy  thus  obtained  into  cakes  or  discs, 
which  are  afterwards  gradually  heated  upon  a  hearth  (fig.  267),  so  con- 
trived that  the  lead,  which  melts  much  more  easily  than  the  copper,  may 
flow  off  in  the  liquid  state,  carrying  with  it,  in  the  form  of  an  alloy,  the 
silver  which  was  associated  with  the  copper,  leaving  this  last  metal  in 
porous  masses,  having  the  form  of  the 
original  disks,  upon  the  hearth.  The 
lead  and  silver  are  separated  by  the 
process  of  cupeUation  (p.  351). 

When  the  extraction  of  the  silver 
is  the  main  object  with  which  a  parti- 
cular ore  is  treated,  the  process  of 
amcdcjamation  is  adopted,  in  which  the 
silver  is  dissolved  out  by  means  of 
mercury.  At  Freiberg,  the  silver  is 
extracted  by  this  method  from  an  ore 
which  contains  sulphide  of  silver 
together  with  much  iron  pyrites  and 
other  metallic  sulphides.  The  ore  is 
mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  common  salt,  and  roasted  in  a  rever- 


Fig  267.— Liquutiou  hearth. 
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Fig.  268. 


beratory  furnace,  Avlien  the  sulphide  of  silver  is  converted  into  chloride  of 
silver.  It  is  then  ground  to  a  very  fine  powder,  which  is  agitated,  m 
revolving  casks,  with  water  and  metallic  iron,  when  the  latter  appro- 
priates the  chlorine  and  reduces  the  silver  to  the  metallic  state.  A  quan- 
titv  of  mercury  is  then  introduced  into  the  casks,  and  the  revolution 
continued  for  several  hours  ;  the  mercury  dissolves  the  silver,  copper 
and  lead,  and  is  run  out  of  the  barrels  into  stout  linen  strainers  which 
aUow  the  excess  of  fluid  mercury  to  pass  through,  but  retain  the  soft 
solid  amalgam  containing  the  silver.  In  order  to  recover  the  silver  tks 
amalgam  is  placed  in  iron  trays  arranged  one  above  the  other  (fig.  268), 
"  and  covered  with  an  iron  bell-shaped  receiver 

standing  over  water.    By  heaping  burning  fuel 
round  the  upper  part  of  this  dome,  its  tempera- 
ture is  raised  sufficiently  to  convert  the  mercury 
into  vapour,  which  condenses  again  in  the 
water,  leaving  the  silver,  together  with  the 
copper  and  lead,  upon  the  iron  trays.  Finally, 
the  silver  is  refined  by  fusing  it  with  an  addi-' 
tional  quantity  of  lead  and  subjecting  the  alloy 
to  cupellation  (p.  351),  when  the  fused  oxide 
of  lead  which  is  formed  carries  with  it  the  cop- 
per, also  in  the  form  of  oxide,  leaving  the 
silver  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Various  methods  have  been  devised  to  super- 
sede the  amalgamation  process.  For  example, 
the  ores  have  been  roasted  with  common  salt 
to  convert  the  silver  iato  chloride,  which  is 
dissolved  out  of  the  mass  by  means  of  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt, 
from  which  the  sUver  is  afterwards  precipitated  in  the  metaUic  state  by 
copper.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  has  also  been  employed  to  dissolve  out 
the  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  sulphide  ol 
sodium,  the  resulting  sulphide  of  silver  being  roasted  to  remove  the  sul- 
phur and  leave  metallic  silver. 

Although  silver  is  capable  of  resisting  the  oxidising  action  ot  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  liable  to  considerable  loss  by  wear  and  tear  in  consequence 
of  its  softness,  and  is  therefore  always  hardened,  for  useful  purposes,  by 
the  addition  of  a  smaU  proportion  of  copper.  The  standard  silver  em- 
ployed for  coinage  and  for  most  articles  of  sHver  plate,  m  this  country, 
contains,  in  1000  parts,  925  of  silver  and  75  of  copper,  whilst  that 
used  in  France  contains  900  of  silver  and  100  of  copper.         ,  ,    ,  • 

Standard  sHver,  for  coining  and  other  purposes,  is  wHtened  by  being 
heated  in  air  and  immersed  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  out 
the  oxide  of  copper,  leaving  a  superficial  film  of  nearly  pure  silver.  Ueaa 
or  fwstexl  silver  is  produced  in  this  manner.  Oxidised  silver  is  coverea 
with  a  tliin  film  of  sulphide  by  immersion  in  a  solution  obtained  by 
boiling  sulphur  with  potash.  o 
The  solder  employed  in  working  silver  consists  of  6  parts  of  silver,  ^ 
of  zinc,  and  6  of  brass. 

Plated  articles  are  manufactured  from  copper  or  one  oi  its  aaoyt>, 
which  has  been  united  by  rolling  with  a  thin  plate  of  silver,  the  adhesion 
of  the  latter  being  promoted  by  first  washing  the  surface  of  the  copper 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  when  a  film  of  this  metal  is  depositea 
upon  its  surface,  the  copper  taking  the  place  of  the  silver  in  the  solution. 
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Electro-plating  consists  in  covering  the  surface  of  baser  metals  with  a 
coating  of  silver,  by  connecting  them  with  the  negative  (or  zinc)  pole  of 
the  galvanic  battery,  and  immersing  them  in  a  solution  made  by  dissolv- 
ing cyanide  of  silver  in  cyanide  of  potassium ;  *  the  current  gradually 
decomposes  the  cyanide  of  silver,  and  this  metal  is  of  course  (see  p.  6) 
deposited  upon  the  object  connected  witli  the  negative  pole,  whilst  the 
cyanogen  liberated  at  the  positive  (copper  or  platinum)  pole  is  allowed  to 
act  upon  a  silver  plate  with  which  this  pole  is  connected,  so  that  the 
sdvermg  solution  is  always  maintained  at  the  same  strength,  the  quantity 
of  silver  dissolved  at  this  pole  being  precisely  equal  to  that  deposited  at 
the  opposite  pole. 

Brass  and  copper  are  sometimes  silvered  by  rubbing  them  with  a  mix- 
ture of  10  parts  of  chloride  of  silver  with  1  of  corrosive  sublimate  (chlo- 
ride of  mercury)  and  1 00  of  bitartrate  of  potash.  The  silver  and  mercury 
are  both  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the  baser  metal,  and  an  amalgam 
of  sUver  is  formed,  which  readily  coats  the  surface.  The  acidity  of  the 
bitartrate  of  potash  promotes  the  reduction.  The  surface  to  be  silvered 
should  always  be  cleansed  from  oxide  by  momentary  immersion  in  nitric 
acid,  and  washed  with  water.  For  drij  silvering,  an  amalgam  of  sUver  and 
mercury  is  applied  to  the  clean  surface,  and  the  mercury  is  afterwards 
expelled  by  heat. 

Silvering  upon  glass  is  effected  by  means  of  certain  organic  substances 
which  are  capable  of  precipitating  metallic  silver  from  its  solutions.  Look- 
ing-glasses have  been  made  by  pouring  upon  the  surface  of  plates  of  glass 
a  solution  contammg  tartrate  of  sHver  and  tartrate  of  ammonia.  On  heat- 
mg  the  glass  plates  to  a  certain  temperature,  the  oxide  of  sUver  contained 
m  the  tartrate_  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  the  tartaric  acid,  and  the  metallic 
sdver  IS  deposited  m  a  closely  adhering  film.  Glass  globes  and  vases  are 
silvered  internally  by  a  process  which  is  exactly  similar  in  principle 

l^ure  silver  IS  easily  obtained  from  standard  sUver  by  dissolving  it  in 
nitric  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat,  dUuting  the  solution  with  water,  adding 

r^hlnT  1  T°'°''  T-*^  WoAv.^^^  any  fresh  precipitate  of 

chloncle  of  silver  washing  the  precipitate  by  decantation  as  long  as  the 

vfth  Sft™  p'^f  • '  T'^^^"'  "^'^  ^^^^S  precipitate 
with  half  Its  weight  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  brisk  fire,  when  a 
button  of  silver  will  be  found  on  breaking  the  crucible— 

2AgCl  +  Na,O.CO,  =  Ag,  +  2NaCl  +  0  +  CO,. 
259.  Properties  of  sUver.~T\x^  brilliant  whiteness  of  sUver  distin 
g^^St^l^To-S-trlr'tr-    ""i}^-  lead,  S^pSc 

^^^p^  s;X'  ^if  xi-ir  Xh  itr 

S  ia  no  oxl  il^l  K    }  ^""'^  ^^'^  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity 

tmperature    bu       ^v^T''  ^^'^^^'-^^J  or  at  high 

sulphret  ed^^^^^^^^  ''fV''^  t'-^^^i^l^ecl  by  aif  containing 

easSy  remotX  a  "^tj"^^  of  «"lphide  of  silver,  which  i! 

dilute  ackWith  fbi  .  ^y^^iJo  of  potassium.  It  is  unaflfected  by 
acid  converts  f  into  .iW^^^^^^^  '  ^"'^  ^^^^  concentrated  sulphuric 

hydrochloric  ackl  ^dilf^  fl'''  "^"^  ^^^^^^  ^'^'-^^  ^^^"^  strong 

•r  ^  acid.  It  dissolves  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  form  of  chloride  of 
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silver,  which  is  precipitated  on  adding  water.  The  hydrates  of  potash 
and  soda  do  not  act  on  silver  to  the  same  extent  as  on  platinum  when 
fused  with  it ;  hence  silver  basins  and  crucibles  are  much  used  in  the 
laboratory. 

960  Oxides  of  silver. — There  are  three  compounds  of  silver  with 
oxygen :  the  suboxide,  Ag,0 ;  the  oxide,  Ag,0 ;  and  the  peroxide,  pro- 
bab^  Ag,0„  which  is  not  known  in  the  pure  state.  The  oxide  alone  has 
any  practical  interest,  as  being  the  base  contained  in  the  salts  of  silver 

with  oxygen-acids.  .  .,  ^     ,        ,  . . 

Oxide  of  silver  (A-g^O)  is  obtained  as  a  brown  precipitate  when  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  potash.  It  is  a  powerful  base, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  to  whicli  it  imparts  a  weak  alkaline  reaction. 
A  moderate  heat  decomposes  it  into  its  elements.  When  moist,  freshly 
precipitated  oxide  of  silver  is  covered  with  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  h.ouis,  it  becomes  black,  and  acquii-es 
dano-erously  explosive  properties.  The  composition  of  this  fulminating 
silver  is  not  accui-ately  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  nitride  of  silver, 
NAo'.  corresponding  in  composition  to  ammonia. 

Nitrate  of  silver  (Ag^CNp^,  or  AgNOj),  or  lunar  caustic  (sHver  being 
distinguished  as  luna  by  the  alchemists),  is  procured  by  dissolvmg  silver 
in  nitric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  evaporatmg  the  solution  to 
dryness  and  heating  the  residue  tiU  it  fuses,  in  order  to  expel  the  excess 
of  acid  '  For  use  in  surgery,  the  fused  nitrate  is  poured  into  cylindrical 
moulds,  so  as  to  cast  it  into  thin  sticks ;  but  for  cliemical  pm-poses  it  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  crystaUised,  when  it  forms  colourless  square  tables. 
The  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  caustic  depends  upon  the  facility  with 
whicli  it  parts  with  oxygen,  the  silver  being  reduced  to  the  metalHc  stete, 
and  the  oxygen  combining  with  the  elements  of  the  organic  matter.  This 
effect  is  very  much  promoted  by  exposure  to  sunHght  or  diffused  dayhght. 
Pure  nitrate  of  sHver  is  not  changed  by  exposure  to  Ught,  but  if  orgamc 
matter  be  present,  a  black  deposit,  containing  finely  divided  silver,  is  pro- 
duced Thus,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  stains  the  fingers  black 
when  exposed  to  Hght,  but  the  stain  may  be  removed  by  cyamde  ot 
notassium.  If  solution  of  nitrate  of  sUver  be  dropped  upon  paper,  and 
exposed  to  Hght,  black  stains  wiU  be  produced,  and  the  paper  corroded. 
Nitrate  of  silver  is  a  frequent  constituent  of  marking  mks,  smce  the 
deposit  of  metallic  sHver  formed  on  exposui-e  to  Hght  is  not  removable  by 
washing.  The  Hnen  is  sometimes  mordanted  by  applying  a  solution  ol 
carbonate  of  soda  before  the  marking  ink,  when  the  insoluble  caibonate 
of  silver  is  precipitated  in  the  fibre,  and  is  more  easdy  blackened  than 
the  nitrate,  especiallv  if  a  hot  iron  is  appHed.  Markmg  inks  without  pre- 
paration are  made  with  nitrate  of  sHver  containing  an  excess  of  ammoma, 
which  appropriates  the  nitric  acid,  and  hastens  the  blackening  on 
exposure  to  Hght  or  heat.  Hair  dyes  often  contam  nitrate  ot  silver. 
The  important  use  of  this  salt  in  photography  has  been  noticed  akeady 
(p.  214). 

Tn  order  to  prepare  nitrate  of  silver  from  standard  silver  (containing  copper),  the 
metal  is  dissolved  in  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  M 
^vness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  when  a  blue  residue  containing  the  nitrates  of  silver  and 
i  nner  is  oMained.  The  ciish  is  now  moderately  heated  until  the  residue  l^^s  fusef , 
^nH^hecome  uniformly  black,  the  blue  nitrate  of  copper  being  decomposed  and 
ri-iflXck  ox  de  of  copper,  at  a  temperature  which  is  insufficient  to  decompose  the 
Xte^/sUver     To  Sain  when  aU  the  nitrate  of  copper  is  decomposed,  a  smaU 
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sample  is  removed  on  tlie  end  of  a  glass  rod,  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  and  tested 
with  ammonia,  which  will  produce  a  blue  colour  if  any  nitrate  of  copper  is  left.  The 
residue  is  treated  with  hot  water,  the  solution  filtered  from  the  oxide  of  copper  and 
evaporated  to  crystallisation.  ' 

261.  Chloride  of  dluer  (AgCl)  is  an  important  compound,  as  being 
tlie  form  into  which  silver  is  commonly  converted  in  extracting  it  froin 
its  ores,  and  in  separating  it  from  other  metals.    It  separates  as  a  white 
curdy  precipitate,  when  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  chloride  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  containing  silver.    The  precipitate  is  brilliantly 
white  at  fii-st,  but  soon  becomes  violet,  and  eventually  black,  if  exposed 
to  dayhght,  or  more  rapidly  in  sunHght,  the  chloride  of  silver  being  re- 
duced to  subchloride  (Ag.Cl),  with  separation  of  chlorine  (see  p.  214). 
The  blackening  takes  place  more  rapidly  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
mtrate  of  sHver  or  of  organic  matter,  upon  which  the  liberated  chlorine  is 
capable  of  acting.    The  chloride  of  silver,  formed  by  suspending  silver 
leat  m  a  bottle  of  chlorine  gas,  is  not  blackened  by  Hght.    If  the  white 
chloride  of  sHver  be  dried  in  the  dark,  and  heated  in  a  crucible,  it  fuses 
at  about  500°  F.  to  a  brownish  Hquid,  which  sohdifies,  on  cooling,  to  a 
transparent,  nearly  colourless  mass,  much  resembling  horn  in  external 
characters  (Jwrn  diver) ;  a  strong  heat  converts  it  into  vapour,  but  does 
not  decompose  it.    If  fused  chloride  of  sUver  be  covered  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  apiece  of  zinc  placed  upon  it,  it  wUl  be  found entii-ely 
reduced,  after  a  few  hours,  to  a  cake  of  metaUic  silver ;  the  first  portion  of 
Sliver  havmgbeen  reduced  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  and  the  remainder  by 
the  galvamc  action  set  up  by  the  contact  of  the  two  metals  beneath  the 
acid.    Ammonia  readily  dissolves  chloride  of  sHver,  and  the  solution 
deposits  colourless  crystals  of  the  chloride  when  evaporated.    If  the 
ammonia  be  very  strong,  the  solution  deposits  a  crystalline  compound  of 
chlonde  of  SI  ver  with  ammonia.    The  absorption  of  ammoniacal  gas  by 
tlClf^^^Z^^X.  2lT''''-  l^^'-^^^«P^"tographic%plJ 

^^fcSt/S'^iir^gs 

onTnr  f  ^^'^^V/'P'^f  °f  i«  -ll°^ed  to  LbsYde  washed 

^?T?pltpr^  ^^^^!l''^°V^*'?^.™'^  ^  li^le  sulphm-lc  add,  alump  Tf  'inc 

Frnr^       r  •        ,  x^'  °^  ^"^^'^^         earthen  crucible  with  a  little  borax 
m  the  metallic  state  ^""^  °'  precipitate  the  silver  at  once 

chStf  sLf  Tf^'^^^'?  ^^^^^"'^  Associated  with 

cSo  de  but  rs^m/whTi      «  It  niuch  resembles  the 

loihl       7  '^^7ift.l«ss  easily  dissolved  by  ammonia. 

woS  of fe'tTlYV'  ^'^"^^  ^  ^i^'^^al  kingdom.  It  is 
Than  hvSrooh^?.  '  sdver  decomposes  hydriodic  acid  much  more  easily 
i^nan  hydrochlonc  acid,  formmg  iodide  of  silver,  and  evolving  hydrogen. 
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The  iodide  of  silver  dissolves  in  hot  hydriodic  acid,  and  is  deposited  iu 
crystals  on  coohng.  By  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  iodide  of  potassium, 
the  iodide  of  silver  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  precipitate  which,  unlike  the 
chloride,  does  not  dissolve  in  ammonia.  Iodide  of  silver  dissolves  m  a 
boilincr  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  solution,  on  cooling, 
deposfts  crystals  having  the  composition  Agl.AgNO,,  which  are  far  more 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  light  than  iodide  of  sHver  itself,  a  circumstance 
which  is  taken  advantage  of  hy  photographers.  The  crystals  axe  decom- 
posed by  water,  with  separation  of  iodide  of  silver. 

Sulphide  of  silver  (Ag.,S)  is  found  as  silver  glance,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  ore  of  silver ;  it  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  is  some- 
times found  in  cubical  or  octahedral  crystals.  The  minerals  known  as 
rosiclers  or  red  silver  ores  contain  sulphide  of  silver  combined  with  the 
sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony.  The  black  precipitate  obtained  by 
the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  a  solution  of  silver  is  the  sulphide 
of  silver.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  heating  silver  with  sulphur  m  a 
covered  crucible.  Sidphide  of  sUver  is  remarkable  for  being  soft  and 
maUeable,  so  that  medals  may  even  be  struck  from  it.  It  is  not  dis- 
solved by  diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  nitric  acid  readUy 
dissolves  it.  Metallic  silver  dissolves  sulphide  of  sUver  when  fused  with 
it,  and  becomes  brittle  even  when  containing  only  1  per  cent,  of  the 
sulphide. 


MEECURY.  ■ 
Hg"  =  200  parts  by  weight.* 

262.  Mercury  {quicksilver)  is  the  only  metal  which  is  liquid^  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  since  it  requkes  a  temperature  of  39  below 
zero  F.  to  soHdify  it,  this  metal  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  con- 
struction of  thermometers  and  barometers.  Its  high  boilmg  pomt 
(662°  F )  also  recommends  it  for  the  former  purpose,  as  does  its  hign 
specific  gravity  (13-54)  for  the  latter,  a  column  of  about  30  mches  m 
height  being  able  to  counterpoise  a  column  of  atmospheric  an-  haymg 
the%ame  sectional  area,  and  a  height  equal  to  ^liat  of  the  atmosphere 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  symbol  for  mercury  (Hg)  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  name  for  this  element,  hydrargyrum  (^Scop,  loater,  referrmg  to 

its  fluidity,  apyvpov,  silver).  i  .  •    j  ^  TAvis, 

Mercu/y  is  not  met  with  in  this  country,  but  is  obtained  from  Idria 
(Austria),  Almaden  (Spain),  China,  and  New  Almaden  (Califorma).  it 
occurs  in  these  mines  partly  in  the  metalhc  state,  diffused  m  minute 
globules  or  collected  in  cavities,  but  chiefly  in  the  state  of  cinnabar,  wiiicJi 

is  a  sulphide  of  mercury  (HgS).  .    .  . •     4.i,a  nrtK 

The  metal  is  extracted  from  the  sulphide  at  Idria  by  roasting  the  ore 
in  a  kiln  (fig.  269),  which  is  connected  with  an  extensive  series  ot  con- 
densmg  chambers  built  of  brick-work.  The  sulphur  is  converted,  by  tue 
air  in  the  kiln,  into  sulphurous  acid  gas,  whHst  the  mercury  passes  ott  m 
vapour  and  condenses  in  the  chambers.  .    .      ,  , 

At  Almaden  the  extraction  is  conducted  upon  the  same  principle,  duu 
the  condensation  of  the  mercury  is  effected  in  earthen  receivers  (caUea 

*  Ti.P  vflnom-  of  mercury  is  only  100  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  which  ^^'""'^J  ™f  1""!^^ 
100  as  theTomic  w^ght  of  mercury,  but  the  specific  heat  of  mercury  when  multiphed  hy 
m  give  an  atomic  heat  only  half  that  of  most  other  metals. 
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Fig.  269. — Extraction  of  mercury  at  Idria. 


I  I  % 


Fis.  270. 


The  cinnabar  is  placed  upon  the  arch  (A,  fig.  270)  of  brick-work,  in 
which  there  are  several  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  flame  of  the  wood 
fire  kindled  at  B;  this  flame 
ignites  the  sulphide  of  mercury,  ^ 
which  burns  in  the  air  passing 
up  from   below,  forming  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  and  vapour  of 
mercury  (HgS  +  0,  =  Hg  +  SO  J, 
which  escape  through  the  flue 
(F)  into  the  aludels  (C),  where 
the  chief  part  of  the  mercury 
condenses,  and  runs  down  into 
the  gutter  (G).   The  sulph  urous 
acid  gas  escapes  through  the  flue 
(H)  and  any  mercury  which  may  have  escaped  condensation  is  collected 
"V-  ^  '^^^        finaUy  passing  out  through  the  chimney  (E), 

which  provides  for  the  requisite  draught. 

In  the  Palatinate,  the  cinnabar  is  distilled  in  cast-iron  retorts  with 
lime  when  the  sulphur  is  left  in  the  residue  as  sulphide  of  calcium,  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  whilst  the  mercury  distils  over  

4HgS  +  4CaO  =  3CaS  +  CaO.S03  +  Hg,. 

The  mercury  found  in  commerce  is  never  perfectly  pure,  as  may  be  sliown  by 
da     wJfch  !  t'JT  '  Pl^t''.  ^^l^'^n  it  tailL,  leaves  a  track  upon  t\l 

'Jrl        ,  ,  '^'^'^  mercury.    Its  chief  impurity  is  lead,  which 

-wl^wrZ^re^fT"^'  layer  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid 'diluted 

Tn  coiTact  v^tH^  '''r^'  its  surface,  and  be  allowed  to  remain 

easlTv  iSkpr  r  1"^,°':,*'^^  occasional  stirring.  The  lead  is  far  more 
in  osolu  fr    ^t     '"^''"^- ^^'^  little  of  this  also  passes 

Wott  nl  n™;,.  J,  ,  r^'^f^  "  '-''^tenvards  well  washed  with  water  and  dried,  lirs  with 
in^riUnv  fiUe       ;^        ^T'^''  ^^^'■""•y     '^"^"y  1™«^1  mechanical 

2G.3.  Although  mercury  in  its  ordinary  condition  is  not  oxidised  by  air 
"'Y-^  temperature,  it  appears  to  undergo  a  partial  oxidation 


as  in  those  medicinal  pre^jara- 


whcn  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  division, 

tions  of  the  metal  which  are  made  by  triturating  it  with  various  ^sub- 
stances which  have  no  chemical  action  upon  it,  until  globules  of  the  metal 

Blue  pill  and  lyre?/  powder,  or  hyilrargyrum  cum 


'-vre  no  longer  visiljlo. 
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cretd,  afford  examples  of  this,  and  probably  owe  mucb  of  their  medicinal 
activity  to  the  presence  of  one  of  the  oxides  of  mercury. 

264.  Uses  of  mercury.-One  of  the  chief  uses  to  which  mercury  is 
devoted  is  fhe  silvering  of  looUng-glasses,  which  is  efiected  by  means  of 
an  amal-am  of  tin  in  the  following  manner :  a  sheet  of  tin-foil  of  the 
sLe  sK  the  glass  to  be  sHvered  is  l-d  perfectly  level  upon  a  tab  e 
and  rubbed  over  with  metaUic  mercury,  a  thin  ayer  of  wluch  is  after- 
wards poured  upon  it.  The  glass  is  then  carefully  shd  on  to  the  table 
so  that  its  edge  may  carry  before  it  part  of  the  superfluous  mercury  with 
the  impurities  upon  its  sui^face ;  heavy  weights  are  laid  upon  the  glass  so 
as  to  squeeze  out  the  excess  of  mercury,  and  in  a  few  days  the  combina- 
tion of  tin  and  mercury  is  found  to  have  adhered  firmly  to  the  glass ;  this 
coating  usuaUy  contains  about  1  part  of  mercury  and  4  parts  of  tm.  In 
this  and  an  other  arts  in  which  mercury  is  used  (such  as  barometer-mak- 
ing) much  suffering  is  experienced  by  the  operatives,  from  the  poisonous 
action  of  the  mercury.  „  4.„i„  4.„ 

The  readiness  with  which  mercury  umtes  with  most  other  metals  to 
form  amalgams  is  one  of  its  most  striking  properties,  and  is  turned  to 
account  for  the  extraction  of  silver  and  gold  from  their  ores.    The  attrac- 
tion of  the  latter  metal  for  mercury  is  seen  in  the  readiness  with  which  it 
becomes  coated  with  a  sUvery  layer  of  mercury,  whenever  it  is  brought  m 
contact  with  that  metal,  and  if  a  piece  of  gold  leaf  be  suspended  at  a 
little  distance  above  the  surface  of  mercury,  it  wiU  be  found  after  a  tune, 
sHvered  by  the  vapour  of  the  metal  which  rises  slowly  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.    From  the  surface  of  rings  which  have  been  accidentally 
whitened  by  mercury,  it  may  be  removed  by  a  moderate  heat  or  by  warm 
dilute  nitric  acid,  but  the  gold  wiU  afterwards  require  burnishrng.  _ 
Zinc  plates  are  amalgamated,  as  it  is  termed,  for  use  m  the  galvamc 
battery,  by  rubbing  the  Uquid  metal  over  them  under  the  surface  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  the  coating  of  oxide  from  the  surface  of 
Te  zinc.    Th;  amalgam  of  zinc  is  not  acted  on  by  the  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  used  in  the  battery  (see  p.  4)  until  the  drcmt  is  completed  so  that 
no  zinc  is  wasted  when  the  battery  is  not  in  use    An  amalgam  of  6  parts 
of  mercury  with  1  part  of  zinc  and  1  of  tin  is  also  used  to  promote  the 
action  of  electrical  machines.  . 

The  addition  of  a  little  amalgam  of  sodium  to  metaUic  mercury  gives 
it  the  power  of  adhermg  much  more  readily  to  other  metals,  J 
Such  an  addition  has  been  recommended  in  aU  cases  ^Ij-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
faces  have  to  be  amalgamated,  and  especiaUy  m  the  extraction  of  silver 
and  gold  from  their  ores  by  means  of  mercury.  -u-  "u  .or, 

Iron  and  platinum  are  the  only  metals  in  ordmary  use  which  can  be 
employed  in  contact  with  mercury  without  bemg  corroded  by  it.  luei- 
cury,  however,  adheres  to  platinum. 

The  following  definite  compounds  of  mercury  witli  other  metf.^  J^T^ 
obtained  by  combining  them  with  excess  of  mercury,  and  squeezing  out  the  fluid  mew 
bv  hydraulic  pressure,  amounting  to  GO  tons  upon  the  mch:  — 
^  Amalgam  of  lead,       Pb.Hg  Amalgam  of  zinc,  Zai.b 

,°         silver,     AgHg  „         copper,  C.^g 

iron         FeHg  ,,         platinum,    PtHgj  • 

Tlw.  amaVam  of  silver  (AgHg)  has  been  found  in  nature,  in  dodeoaliedral  ci-ystals. 

^'A  vryCitlful  crystaflis'ation  of  the  amalgam  ^l^^--^  i^^XiTm'^^^^^^^^ 
1  f  •  o  i  \r.  Inner  nrisms  having  the  composition  Agjigs,  by  dissolving  -100  g'*'"''  " 
rif  riSHo  meaW  ounces  of  water,  adding  160  minims  of  concentrated 
nSc  acirrd  1840  gS  of  mercury;  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  crystals  of 
2  or  3  inches  in  length  will  be  deposited. 
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265.  Oxides  of  mercury. — Two  oxides  of  mercury  are  known,  tlie  sub- 
oxide Hg„0,  and  the  oxide  HgO  ;  both  combine  with  acids  to  form  salts. 

Suboxide  of  mercury,  black  oxide  ox  mercurous  oxide  (Hg.,0),  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  calomel  with  solution  of  potash,  and  washing  with  water 
(2HgCl  +  K,0  =  Hg.O  +  2KC1).  It  is  very  easily  decomposed  by 
exposm-e  to  light  or  to  a  gentle  heat,  into  oxide  of  mercury  and  metallic 
mercury. 

Red  oxide  of  mercury  or  mercuric  oxide  (HgO),  is  formed  upon  the 
surface  of  mercury,  when  heated  for  some  time  to  its  boiling  point  in  con- 
tact with  air.  The  oxide  is  black  while  hot,  but  becomes  red  on  cooling. 
It  is  used,  under  the  name  of  red  precipitcde,  in  ointments,  and  is  prepared 
for  this  purpose  by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness,  and  gently  calcining  the  nitrate  of  mercury  (HgO.N^OJ 
imtil  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled.  The  name  nii^^ic  oxide  of  mercury  refers 
to  this  process.  It  is  thus  obtained,  after  cooling,  as  a  brilhant  red  crystal- 
line powder,  which  becomes  nearly  black  when  heated,  and  is  resolved 
into  its  elements  at  a  red  heat.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  water,  and  the 
solution  has  a  very  feeble  alkahne  reaction.  A  bright  yellow  modification 
of  the  oxide  is  precipitated  when  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is 
decomposed  by  potash  (HgCl^  +  =  HgO  +  2KC1) ;  the  yeUow  variety 
is  chemically  more  active  than  the  red. 

When  oxide  of  mercury  is  acted  on  by  strong  ammonia,  it  becomes  converted  into 
a  yellowish  white  powder  which  possesses  the  properties  of  a  strong  base,  absorbing 
carbonic  acid  eagerly  from  the  air,  and  combining  readily  with  other  acids.  It  is 
easily  decomposed  by  exposure  to  light,  and,  if  rubbed  in  a  mortar  when  dry,  is 
decomposed  with  slight  detonations,  a  property  in  which  it  feebly  resembles  fulmi- 
natmg  silver  (p.  362).  The  composition  of  this  substance  is  represented  by  the 
formula  4HgO.2NH3.2H2O,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  ammoniated  oxide  of  mercury. 
When  exposed  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  loses  2H2O,  becoming  4Hg0.2NHo  but 
if  heated  to  about  260°  F.,  it  becomes  brown  ;*  it  now  contains  Hg^OgNoH,,'  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  oxide  of  mercury  with  two  molecules  of  ammonia 
™,^^ich  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  displaced  by  mercury  (NjH4Hg",3Hg0),  a  view 
which  would  explain,  in  a  simple  manner,  the  evolution  of  ammonia  when  the  sub- 
stance is  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash — 

N2H4Hg,3HgO  +  K3O.H2O  =  2NH3  +  4Hg0  +  K,0. 

This  substance  is  sometimes  caUed  mercuramine ;  it  forms  salts  with  the  acids  •  the 
sulphate  of  mercuramine  has  the  composition  (]Sr2H4Hg,3HgO)S03.  ' 

By  passing  ammonia  gas  over  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed 
and  heating  the  compound  to  about  260°  F.  in  a  current  of  ammonia  as  long  as  any 
water  IS  evolved,  a  brown  explosive  powder  is  obtained,  which  is  believed  to  be  a 
riitrule  ofmercunj,  NjHgg",  representing  a  double  molecule  of  ammonia  in  which  the 
hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  mercury.  It  yields  salts  of  ammonia  when  decom- 
posed by  hydrated  acids. 

266.  The  salts  formed  by  the  oxides  of  mercury  with  the  oxygen-acids  are  not  of 
great  practical  importance  _  Protonitrate  of  mercury  or  mcrc^iroits  nitrate  is  obtained 
■  when  mercury  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  five  volumes  of  water  ;  it  may 
crvs^tarwlib'l.ff  ""'"^1*"  composition  Hg20.N20„2Aq.    The  prismatic 

3(Hr,  O  K  n  u  n  x'f  '"^'^  ^?  protonitrate  of  mercury  consist  of  a  basic  nitrate, 
m  exrP,,  '  wfev^^  prepared  by  actmg  with  diluted  nitric  acid  upon  mercury 
becomes  blal  f^L  .V'  '^^^  Powderod  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  common  salt,  it 
Decomes  black  from  the  separation  of  suboxide  of  mercury— 

3(Hg20.N,0„),  Hg^O.HjO  +  6NaCl  =  6HgCl  -H  3(Na20.N20„)  +  Hg^O    H^G  ; 

whok  of'tll'r.'lf*'''^'^  f"""  in  a  <=""'ent  of  dry  ammonia,  tlio 

(NH^°>  n  be  expelled  as  water,  leaving  the  oxide  of  morciiramniouiuin 

.rod^r^'a  ts  w  lh''^^^^  '""^  combines  with  water  to  lonn  a  byh-ale  which 
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but  the  neutral  nitrate  is  not  blackened  (Hg20.N,05  +  2NaCI=2HgCl  +  Na,O.N,05). 
These  nitrates  cannot  be  dissolved  in  water  without  partial  decomposition  and  pre- 
cipitation of  yellow  basic  nitrates.  •  j-     i    j  -ii 

Nitrate  ofmercimj  or  mercuHc  nitrate  is  formed  when  mercury  is  dissolved  with  an 
excess  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  boiled.  It  is  better  to  prepare  it  by 
saturating  stroSg  nitric  acid,  dHuted  mth  an  eciual  measure  of  water,  with  o^de  of 
mercury.  It  m.ay  be  obtained  in  crystals  of  the  formula  2(HgO.N,05),A(i.  Water 
decomposes  it,  precipitating  a  yeUow  basic  nitrate,  which  leaves  oxide  of  mercury 

when  long  washed  with  water.  ,  ,  ,  /tt   n  c<r\\  •        •  -i.  4.  i 

Sulphate  of  suloxide  of  mercimj  or  mercurous  suliiluite  (Hg^O.  SO3)  is  precipitated  as 
a  white  crystalline  powder  when  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  proto- 

Sulphate  of  mercury  or  mercuric  sulphate  (HgO.  SO3)  is  obtained  by  heating  2  parts 
bv  weight  of  mercury  with  3  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  Mer- 
curous sulphate  is  first  produced,  and  is  oxidised  by  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  It 
forms  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  a  soluble  acid 
sulphate,  and  an  insoluble  yellow  basic  sulphate  of  mercury,  HgO.SO3.2HgO,  known 
as  turbith  or  tur2)eth  mineral,  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  its  resembling  in  its 
medicinal  effects  the  root  of  the  Convolvulus  turpethum. 

267.  Chlorides  of  mercury. — The  chlorides  are  the  most  importaiit 
of  the  compounds  of  mercury,  the  chloride  being  calomel  (HgCl)  and  the 
bichloride,  coirosive  sublimate  (HgCl,).  Vapour  of  mercury  burns  in 
chlorine  gas,  corrosive  sublimate  being  produced.* 

Corrosive  suUimate,  chloride  of  mercury,  bichloride  or  perchloride  of 
mercury,  or  mercuric  chloride,  is  manufactured  by  heating  2  parts  by 
weight  of  mercury  with  3  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporatmg 
to  dryness,  to  obtaiu  mercuric  sulphate  (Hg  +  2(H20.S03)  =  HgCSO^  +  ■ 
2H6  +  SO.),  which  is  mixed  with  1|  part  of  common  salt  and 
heated  in  glass  vessels  (HgO.SOg  +  2NaCl  =  Nap.SO,  _  +  HgCl,), 
'  when  sulphate  of  soda  is  left,  and  the  corrosive  subhmate  is  converted 
into  vapour,  condensing  on  the  cooler  part  of  the  vessel  in  lustrous 
colourless  masses,  which  are  very  heavy  (sp.  gr.  5-4),  and  have  a  crys- 
taUine  fracture.    It  fuses  very  easUy  (at  509°  F.)  to  a  perfectly  colour- 
less Hquid,  which  boUs  at  563°  F.,  emitting  an  extremely  acrid  vapour, 
which  destroys  the  sense  of  smeU  for  some  time.    This  vapour  condenses 
in  fine  needles,  or  sometimes  in  octahedra.    Corrosive  sublunate  dis- 
solves in  thi-ee  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  but  requii-es  16  parte 
of  cold  water,  so  that  the  hot  solution  readUy  deposits  long  four-sided 
prismatic  crystals  of  the  salt.    It  is  remarkable  that  alcohol  and  ether 
dissolve  corrosive  sublimate  much  more  easily  than  water,  boiling  alcohol 
dissolving  about  an  equal  weight  of  the  chloride,  and  cold  ether  takmg 
up  one-third  of  its  weight.    By  shaking  the  aqueous  solution  with  ether, 
the  greater  part  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  will  be  removed,  and  will 
remain  dissolved  in  the  ether  which  rises  to  the  surface.    Water  m  which 
sal-ammoniac  has  been  dissolved  wiU  take  up  corrosive  subhmate  more 
easily  than  pure  water,  a  soluble  double  chloride  {sal  alembroth)  being 
formed,  which  may  be  obtained  in  tabular  crystals  of  the  composition 
HgClo.eNH.Cl,  H.,0.    A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water  con- 
taining sal-ammoniac  is  a  very  efficacious  bug-poison. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  corrosive  sublimate  are  very  marked,  so 
little  as  three  grains  having  been  luiown  to  cause  death  in  the  case  01  a 
child.  The  white  of  egg  is  commonly  administered  as  an  antidote,  because 
it  is  known  to  form  an  insoluble  compound  with  corrosive  sublimate,  so 
as  to  render  the  poison  inert  in  the  stomach.  The  compound  of  albumen 
*  2  vols,  of  vapour  of  corrosive  sublimate  contain  2  vols,  of  mercury  vapour  (see  note 
to  page  36-1)  and  2  vols,  of  chlorine. 
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mth  corrosive  sublimate  is  also  umch  less  liable  to  putrefaction  than 
albumen  itself,  and  hence  corrosive  sublimate  is  sometimes  employed  for 
preserving  anatomical  preparations  and  for  preventing  the  decay  of  wood 
(by  combining  with  the  vegetable  albumen  of  the  sap). 

Chloride  of  mercury  unites  with  many  other  chlorides  to  form  soluble 
double  salts,  and  with  oxide  of  mercury,  forming  several  oxydilorides  of 
mercunj,  which  have  no  useful  applications. 

White  2Ti'ec{pitate,  employed  for  destroying  vermin,  is  deposited  when 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  poured  into  an  excess  of  solution  of 
ammonia ;  HgCl,  +  mi\  =  NH3.HCI  +  NH.Hg"  CI. 

White  precipitate. 

The  triie  constitution  of  white  precipitate  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
but  the  changes  which  it  undergoes,  under  various  circumstances,  appear  to  lead  to 
the  conchision  that  it  represents  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  NH3.HCI,  in  which  half 
of  the  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  mercury.  Wh^u  boiled  with  potash,  it  yields 
ammonia  and  oxide  of  mercury — 

NH^Hg-'Cl  +  KflO  =  NH3  +  HgO  +  KCl. 
If  it  be  boiled  with  water,  it  is  only  partly  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner,  leaving 
a  yellow  powder  having  the  composition  (NH2Hg(Jl).HgO,  produced  according  to  the 
equation — 

2(NH3HgCl)  +  HjO  =  NH3.HCI  +  (NH,HgCl).HgO. 

Yellow  precipitate. 

A  compound  coiTesponding  to  this  yellow  precipitate,  but  containing  chloride  of 
mercury  in  place  of  the  oxide,  is  precipitated  when  ammonia  is  gradually  added  to 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  large  excess,  the  result  being  a  compound  of  white 
precipitate  with  a  molecule  of  undecomposed  chloride  of  mercury, — 

(NH,HgCl).HgCl,. 

If  white  precipitate  be  heated  to  about  600°  F.,  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  yields  a 
sublimate  of  ammoniated  chloride  of  mercury,  HgC]2.NH3,  leaving  a  red  crystalline 
powder  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  diluted  acids,  and  is  unchanged  by  boiling 
with  i)otash  ;  it  may  be  represented  as  a  compound  of  bichloride  of  mercury  with 
ammonia,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  mercurv. 

N,Hg3".2HgCi,.  _  I        y  y, 

When  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  sal-ammoniac, 
mixed  with  ammonia,  a  ciystalline  deposit  is  obtained  on  cooling  the  liquid,  which 
is  known  as  fusible  white  precipitate,  and  represents  two  molecules  of  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  mercury,  its 
composition  being  ]Sr2H5Hg"Cl2.  The  same  compound  is  formed  when  white  precipi- 
tate is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac — ■ 

NH2Hg"Cl  -f  jSTHg.HCl  =  ^^TiJlg'Ol^. 

The  above  compounds  possess  a  special  interest  for  the  chemist,  as  they  were 
among  the  first  to  attract  attention  to  the  mobility  of  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia, 
which  has  since  been  so  well  exemplified  in  the  artificial  production  of  organic  bases 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicals.  The  relation  of 
these  compounds  to  each  other  is  here  exhibited :  — 

White  precipitate,   NH^HgTl 

Produced  with  corrosive  sublimate  in  excess,       .  (NH2HgCl).HgC]a 

by  boiling  with  water,         .       .       .  (NH2HgCl).HgO 

„         sal-ammoniac,      .       .  F2l-IjHg"C]2 

by  heating  to  600°        ....  (NjHg3".2HgCl2) 

268.  Calomel,  suhcMonde  or  protodiloride  of  mercury,  or  mercuroiis 
chloride  (HgCl),*  unlike  corrosive  sublimate,  is  insoluble  in  water,  so  that 
it  is  precipitated  when  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  soluble  chloride  is  added  to 
mercurou.s  nitrate.  The  simplest  mode  of  manufacturing  it  consists  in  inti- 
mately mixing  one  molecule  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  1  atom  of  metallic 

*  2  vols,  of  vapouT  of  calomel  ooutnin  2  vols,  of  mercury  vapour  and  1  vol.  of  chlorine, 
(nee  note  on  page  .368.) 
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mercury,  a  little  water  being  added  to  prevent  dust,  drying  the  mixture 
thoroughly,  and  subliming  it ;  HgCl,  +  Hg  =  2HgCl.     But  it  is  more  com- 
monly made  by  adding  another  atom  of  mercury  to  the  materials  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  corrosive  sublimate.    2  parts  by  weight  of  mercury 
are  dissolved,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  3  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  eva- 
porated to  dryness ;  Hg  +  2(H,O.S03)  ^  HgO.SO,  +  SO  +  2H,0.  The 
residue  of  mercuric  sulphate  is  intimately  mixed  with  2  more  parts  of 
mercury,  and  the  mixture  afterwards  triturated  with      parts  of  common 
salt  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible.    The  mixture  is  then  heated,  so 
that  the  calomel  may  pass  off  in  vapour,  which  condenses  as  a  translucent 
fibrous  cake  on  the  cool  part  of  the  subliming  vessel,  leaving  sulphate  of 
soda  beliind;  HgO.S03  -t-  Hg      2NaCl  =  2HgCl  +  Na,0.S03.  For 
medicinal  purposes  the  calomel  is  obtained  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division 
by  conducting  the  vapour  into  a  large  chamber,  so  as  to  precipita,te  it  in 
a  fine  powder  by  contact  with  a  large  volume  of  cold  air.    Steam  is  some- 
times introduced  to  promote  its  fine  division.    Sublimed  calomel  always 
contains  some  corrosive  sublimate,  so  that  it  must  be  thoroughly  washed 
with  water  before  being  employed  in  medicine.    When  perfectly  pure 
calomel  is  sublimed,  a  Uttle  is  always  decomposed  during  the  process  mto 
metallic  mercury  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

Calomel  is  met  with  either  as  a  semitransparent  fibrous  mass,  or  an 
amorphous  powder,  with  a  slightly  yellow  tinge.  It  is  heavier  than  cor- 
rosive sublimate  (sp.  gr.  7-18),  and  does  not  fuse  before  subliming it 
may  be  obtained  in  four-sided  prisms  by  slow  sublimation.  Diluted  acids 
will  not  dissolve  it,  but  boiling  nitric  acid  gradually  converts  it  into  mer- 
curic chloride  and  nitrate,  which  pass  into  solution.  Alkaline  solutions 
convert  it  into  black  suboxide  of  mercury,  as  is  seen  in  blacJc-wash,  made 
by  treating  calomel  with  lime-water  (2HgCl  -i-  CaO  =  HgP  +  CaClJ. 
Solution  of  ammonia  converts  it  into  a  grey  compound  (jSTH^Hg^Cl), 
which  is  the  analogue  of  white  precipitate  (NH,Hg"Cl),  containing  Hg,' 
in  place  of  Hg". 

Mercurous  iodide  (Hgl)  is  a  green  unstable  substance,  formed  when  iodine  is  tri- 
turated with  an  excess  of  mercury  and  a  little  alcohoL  The  beautifiU  scarlet 
mercuric  iodide  (Hgl^)  has  been  noticed  at  p.  177.    Its  vapour  has  the  remarkably 

^"if  mrrcuric^iodfd^e  be  dissolved  in  iodide  of  potassium,  the  solution  mixed  with 
potash,  and  some  ammonia  added,  a  brown  precipitate  is  formed,  which  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  NHg'J.  H,0 ;  its  formation  can  be  explained  by  the  equation, 
2HsI,  +  3KH0  +  NH„  =  NHgJ.HjO  -1-  SKI  -1-  2R^0 .         .    ,     .^^      ^  , 

A  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  potasb,  is 
employed  as  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests  {Ncssler's  test)  for  amnionia  in  waters, 
i^gr.  of  ammonia  in  half  a  pint  of  water  is  distinctly  recogaised  by  the  biown 
yellow  tinge  caused  by  this  test. 

269.  Sulphides  of  mermry— When  mercury  is  triturated  with  sulphur, 
the  black  siihsulphide  of  mercury  ox  mercurous  sulphide  (Hg^S)  is  formed; 
it  was  termed  by  old  writers  Ethiop's  mineral,  and  is  an  unstable  com- 
pound easily  resolvable  into  metallic  mercury  and  mercuric  sulphide  (Hgb;. 
The  latter  has  been  mentioned  as  the  principal  ore  of  mercury,  and  is 
important  as  composing  vermilion.  The  native  sulphide  of  mercury,  or 
cinnabar,  is  found  sometimes  in  amorphous  masses,  sometimes  crystaUisea 
in  six-sided  prisms  varying  in  colour  from  dark  brown  to  bright  red. 
may  be  distinguished  from  most  other  minerals  by  its  great  weight  (sp.  gr. 
8-2)  and  by  its  red  colour  when  scraped  with  a  knife.  Neither  hydrochloric 
nor  nitric  acid,  separately,  will  dissolve  it,  but  a  mixture  of  the  two  dis- 
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solves  it  as  mercuric  chloride,  with  separation  of  sulpliur.  Some  speci- 
mens of  cumabar  have  a  bright  red  colour,  so  that  they  only  requii'e 
grinding  and  levigating  to  bo  used  as  vermilion  ;  and  if  the  brown  cinna- 
bar in  powder  be  heated  for  some  time  to  120°  F.  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phur in  potash,  it  is  converted  into  vermilion. 

Of  the  artificial  sulphide  of  merciuy  there  are  two  varieties,  the  black, 
which  is  precipitated  when  corrosive  sublimate  is  added  to  hydrosulphuric 
acid  or  a  soluble  sulphide,  and  the  red  (vermilion),  into  which  the  black 
variety  is  converted  by  sublimation,  or  by  prolonged  contact  with  solutions 
of  alkaline  sulphides  containing  excess  of  sulphur,  though,  so  far  as  is 
known,  the  conversion  is  effected  without  chemical  change,  the  red  sul- 
l)hide  having  the  same  composition  as  the  black.  In  Idria  and  HoUand, 
6  parts  of  mercury  and  1  of  sulphur  are  weU  agitated  together  in  revolving 
casks  for  several  hours,  and  the  black  sulphide  thus  obtained  is  sublimed 
in  tall  earthern  pots  closed  with  iron  plates,  when  the  vermilion  is  de- 
posited in  the  upper  part  of  the  pots,  and  is  afterwards  ground  and 
levigated.  The  sublimed  vermilion,  however,  is  generally  inferior  to  that 
obtained  by  the  wet  process,  of  which  there  are  several  modifications. 
One  of  the  processes  consists  in  triturating  300  parts  of  mercury  with 
114  parts  of  sulphur  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  digesting  the  black 
product,  at  about  120°  F.,  with  75  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  and  400  of 
water  until  it  has  acquired  a  fine  red  colour.  The  permanence  of  vermilion 
paint  is,  of  course,  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that  it  resists  the 
action  of  hght,  of  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  aqueous  vapour,  and  even  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid  which  contaminate 
the  air  of  towns,  whereas  the  red  paints  contaiaing  lead  are  blackened  by 
sidphuretted  hydrogen,  and  all  vegetable  and  animal  reds  are  liable  to  be 
bleached  by  atmospheric  oxygen  and  by  sulphurous  acid. 

When  the  black  precipitated  mercuric  sulphide  is  boiled  with  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  it  is  converted  into  a  white  chlorosulpJdde  of 
mercury,  HgCLj.2HgS,  which  is  also  formed  when  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid  is  added  to  corrosive  sublimate. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  molecule  of  vermihon,  HgS,  occupies  3  vols, 
instead  of  2,  containing  2  vols,  of  mercury  vapour  combined  with  1  vol. 
of  sulphur  vapour.  The  anomaly  might  be  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  the  high  temperature  requisite  to  convert  the  vermilion  into  vapour 
suffices  to  suspend  the  attraction  between  its  elements,  so  that  the  vapour 
of  which  the  specific  gravity  is  taken  is  not  really  that  of  the  compound 
of  mercury  and  sulphur  (which  should  occupy  2  vols.),  but  a  mixture  of 
the  2  vols,  of  mercury  vapour  and  1  vol.  of  sulphur  vapour,  occupying 
3  vols.  This  view  of  the  temporary  decomposition  of  the  vapour  receives 
some  slight  support  from  the  convertibility  of  the  black  into  the  red 
sulphide  by  sublimation. 

BISMUTH. 
Bi'"  =  210  parts  by  weight. 

270.  Bismuth,  though  useful  in  various  forms  of  combination,  is  too 
brittle  to  be  employed  in  the  pure  metallic  state.  It  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  other  metals  by  its  peculiar  reddish  lustre  and  its  higlily 
crystalline  structure,  which  is  very  perceptible  upon  a  freshly  brokeii 
surface;  large  cubical  (or,  strictly  spcaJcing,  rhombohedral)  crystals  of 
bismuth  are  easily  obtained  by  melting  a  few  ounces  in  a  crucible,  allow- 
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Fig.  271. — Extraction  of  bismuth. 


ing  it  to  cool  till  a  crust  h.as  formed  upon  the  surface,  and  pouring  out 
the  portion  which  has  not  yet  solidified,  when  the  crystals  arc  found  lining 
the  interior  of  the  crucible.  It  is  somewhat  lighter  than  lead  (sp.  gr.  9-8), 
and  volatiHses  more  readily  at  high  temperatures. 

Unlike  most  other  metals,  bismuth  is  found  chiefly  in  the  metallic  state, 
disseminated,  in  veins,  through  gneiss  and  clay-slate.  The_  chief  supply 
is  derived  from  the  mines  of  Schneeberg,  in  Saxony,  where  it  is  associated 
with  the  ores  of  cobalt. 

In  order  to  extract  the  metal  from  the  masses  of  earthy  matter  through 
which  it  is  distributed,  advantage  is  taken  of  its  very  low  fusing  point 

(507°  F.)  The  ore  is  broken 
into  small  pieces,  and  in- 
troduced into  iron  cylinders 
which  are  fixed  in  an  in- 
clined position  over  a  fur- 
nace (fig.  271).  The  upper 
opening  of  the  cylinders, 
through  which  the  ore  is  in- 
troduced, is  provided  with 
an  iron  door,  and  the  lower 
opening  is  closed  with  a 
plate  of  fire-brick  perforated 
for  the  escape  of  the  metal, 
which  flows  out  when  the 
cylinders  are  heated,  into  iron  receiving  pots,  which  are  kept  hot  by  a 
charcoal  fire. 

Commercial  bismuth  generally  contains  considerable  quantities  of  arsemc, 
sulphur,  and  silver ;  it  is  sometimes  middled  in  the  same  manner  as  lead, 
in  order  to  extract  the  silver,  the  oxide  of  bismuth  being  afterwards  again 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heating  it  with  charcoal.  Pure  bismuth 
dissolves  entirely  and  easily  in  diluted  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  l-2_)  ;  but  if  it 
contains  arsenic,  a  white  deposit  of  arseniate  of  bismuth  is  obtained. 
Hydrochloric  and  diluted  sulphuric  acids  will  not  act  upon  bismuth. 

The  chief  use  of  bismuth  is  in  the  preparation  of  certain  alloys  with 
other  metals.  Some  kinds  of  type  metal  and  stereotype  metal  contain 
bismuth,  which  confers  upon  them  the  property  of  expanding  in  tlie 
mould  during  solidification,  so  that  they  are  forced  into  the  finest  Hues 
of  the  impression. 

This  metal  is  also  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  lower  the  fusmg  pomt 
of  alloys,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  merely  by  referring  to  the  low 
fusing  point  of  the  metal  itself.  Thus,  an  alloy  of  2  parts  bismuth, 
1  part  lead,  and  1  part  tin,  fuses  below  the  temperature  of  boilmg  water, 
although  the  most  fusible  of  the  three  metals,  tin,  requires  a  temperature 
of  442°  F.  An  alloy  of  this  kind  is  used  for  soldering  pewter.  Bismuth 
is  also  employed,  together  with  antimony,  in  the  construction  of  thermo- 
electric piles. 

271.  Oxides  of  Usniuth.—T\mQ  compounds  of  bismutli  with  oxygen  have  /been 
prepared  ;  bismuthous  oxide  BiO,  bismutliic  oxide  BijOj,  and  bi.smuthic  acid  BijOs- 

B'isimdhous  oxide  (BiO)  is  obtained  as  a  black  precipitate  by  reducing  tercliloride 
of  bismuth  witb  protocliloride  of  tin  in  tlie  presence  of  an  excess  of  potash.  It  is 
easily  converted  into  bismuthio  oxide  when  heated  in  contact  with  air. 

Bismulhic  oxide  (BiaOj),  is  the  basic  and  most  important  oxide  of  the  metal.  It 
is  formed  when  bismuth  is  heated  in  air,  or  when  nitrate  of  bismutli  is  decomposed 
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by  heat,  and  is  a  yellow  powder  which  becomes  brown  when  heated,  nud  luses  easily. 
Bismuthic  oxide  forms  the  rare  mineral  bisnmth-ocJirc. 

Bisnmthic  acid  {iMfl^)  is  formed  when  bismuthic  oxide  is  suspended  in  a  strong 
solution  of  potash  through  which  chlorine  is  passed,  when  a  red  solution  of  bis- 
muthate  of  potash  is  obtained,  and  hydrated  bismuthic  acid  (HjO.  BiaOj)  is  precipi- 
tated as  a  red  powder,  which  becomes  brown  and  anhydrous  at  270°  F.  It  is  easily 
decomposed  by  heat,  evolving  oxygen  and  leaving  BiaOa-Bi.Os.  When  heated  with 
acids  it  also  evolves  oxygen,  and  forms  salts  of  bismuthic  oxide.  The  bismuthates 
of  the  alkalies  are  very  unstable,  being  decomposed  by  water. 

272.  The  only  two  salts  of  bismutli  which,  are  known  in  the  arts  are 
the  hasic  nitrate  {trisnitrate  ofhismutli  or  flake- white)  and  the  oxy chloride 
of  bismuth  (pearl-'white).  The  preparation  of  these  compounds  illustrates 
one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  salts  of  bismuth,  viz.,  the  facility 
with  which  they  are  decomposed  by  water  with  the  production  of  in- 
soluble basic  salts. 

If  bismuth  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  it  acquires  oxygen  from  the 
latter,  and  becomes  sesquioxide  of  bismuth,  which  combines  with  nitric  acid 
to  form  the  nitrate  of  bismuth  (Bi^Oj.SN^Og),  and  this  may  be  obtained 
in  prismatic  crystals  of  the  composition  Bi^O^.  SN^Og.  1 0 Aq.  If  the  solu- 
tion be  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  deposits  a  precipitate  of 
flake-ichite  (Bi„03.]Sr.,05.H30),  or  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth,  the  remainder 
of  the  nitric  acid  being  left  in  the  solution. 

Fearl-white  has  the  composition  2(BiCl3.Bi^03).H20,  and  is  obtained  by- 
dissolving  bismuth  in  nitric  acid,  and  pouring  the  solution  into  water  in 
which  common  salt  has  been  dissolved. 

Tcrchloride  of  bismuth  (BiClj)  may  be  distilled  over  when  bismuth  is  heated  in  a 
current  of  dry  chlorine  ;  it  is  a  deliquescent  fusible  solid,  easily  dissolved  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  the  above-mentioned  oxy- 
chloride  of  bismuth  ;  SBiCla  +  SH^O  =  BiClj.  BijOg  +  6HC1.  This  compound  is  so 
insoluble  in  water  that  nearly  every  trace  of  bismuth  may  be  precipitated  from  a 
moderately  acid  solution  of  the  terchloride  by  adding  much  water. 

Bisniuthous  sulphide.  (BiS)  is  sometimes  found  in  nature,  but  more  frequently 
his7nuthic  sulphide  (BiaSj)  or  Usimdh  glance,  which  occurs  in  dark-grey  lustrous  prisms 
isomorphous  with  native  sulphide  of  antimony.  It  is  also  obtained  as  a  black  pre- 
cipitate by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  bismuthic  salts.  Bismuthic  sul- 
phide is  not  soluble  in  diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves  easUy  in 
nitric  acid. 

ANTIMONY. 

Sb"'  =  122  parts  by  weight. 

273.  Antimony  is  nearly  allied  to  bismutli  in  both  its  physical  and 
chemical  characters.  It  is  even  harder  and  more  brittle  than  that  metal, 
being  easUy  reduced  to  a  black  powder.  Its  highly  crystalline  structui'e 
is  another  very  well-marked  feature,  and  is  at  once  perceived  upon  the 
surface  of  an  ingot  of  antimony,  where  it  is  exhibited  in  beautiful  feru- 
like  markings  [star  antimony).  Its  crystals  belong  to  the  same  system 
(the  rhombohedral)  as  those  of  bismuth  and  arsenic.  It  is  much  lighter 
than  bismuth  (sp.  gr.  6-715),  and  requires  a  higher  temperature  (800°  F.) 
to  fuse  it,  though  it  is  more  easily  converted  into  vapour,  so  that,  when 
strongly  heated  in  air,  it  emits  a  thick  white  smoke,  the  vapour  being 
oxidised.  Like  bismuth,  it  is  but  little  aflTected  by  hydrochloric  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  but  nitric  acid  oxidises  it,  though  it  dissolves  very  little 
of  the  metal,  the  greatei-  part  being  left  in  the  form  of  antimonic  acid. 
The  best  mode  of  dissolving  antimony  is  to  boil  it  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  to  add  nitric  acid  by  degrees. 

Antimony  is  chiefly  found  in  nature  ns  rircy  anfimnny  ore  or  wtiliiliido 
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of  antimony  (Sb2S3),  which  occurs  in  CornwaU,  hut  much  more  abun- 
dantly in  Hungary.  It  is  found  m  veins  associated  with  galena,  iron 
pyrites,  quartz,°and  heavy  spar.  In  order  to  pui-ify  it  from  these,  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  its  easy  fusibility,  the  ore  being  heated  upon  the  hearth 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  with  some  charcoal  to  prevent  oxidation,  when 
the  sulphide  of  antimony  melts  and  collects  below  the  impurities,  whence 
it  is  run  off  and  cast  into  moulds.  The  product  thus  obtamed  is  known 
in  commerce  as  crude  antimony,  and  contains  sulphides  of  arsenic,  iron, 

and  lead.  , 

To  obtain  regulus  of  antimony  or  metalhc  antimony,  the  sulphide  of 
antimony  is  sometimes  fused  in  contact  with  refuse  metallic  iron  (such  as 
the  clippings  of  tin-plate),  when  sulphide  of  iron  is  formed,  and  collects 
as  a  fused  slag  upon  the-  surface  of  the  melted  antimony— 

Sb,S3  +  Fe3  =  3FeS  +  Sb^. 
The  antimony  thus  obtained  always  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of 

iron,  •  .  • 

A  purer  product  is  procured  by  another  process,  which  consists  m 
roastiag  the  sulphide  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  at  a  temperature  insuffi- 
cient to  fuse  it,  for  about  twelve  hours,  when  most  of  the  sulphur  and 
arsenic  are  expeUed  as  sulphurous  and  arsenious  acids,  carrying  with  them 
a  considerable  quantity  of  oxide  of  antimony.  The  roasted  ore  has  a 
brown-red  colour,  and  contains  both  oxide  and  sulphide  of  antimony : 
it  is  mixed  into  a  paste  with  ^  its  weight  of  charcoal  saturated  with  _  a 
strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  mixture  is  strongly  heated  m 
crucibles,  when  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  reduced  by  the  charcoal,  and  a 
portion  of  the  sulphide,  having  been  converted  into  oxide  by  double 
decomposition  with  the  soda  (Sb,S3  +  3Na,0  -  Sb.Og  +  3Na,S),  is  also 
reduced,  the  remainder  of  the  sulphide  combining  with  the  sulphide  of 
sodium  to  form  a  slag  which  floats  above  the  metallic  antimony ;  the  lat- 
ter is  cast  into  ingots  for  the  market,  and  the  slag,  kno^vn  as  crocus  of 
antimony  {chiee.j  31Sa,Q.8h,S,),  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  some 
of  the  compounds  of  the  metal. 

On  the  smaU  scale,  antimony  may  be  extracted  from  the  sulphide  by  fusing  it  in 
an  earthen  crucible  with  4  parts  of  commercial  cyanide  of  potassium,  at  a  moderate 
heat  ;  or  by  mixing  4  parts  of  the  sulphide  with  3  of  bitartrate  of  potash  and  I5  or 
nitre,  and  throwing  the  mixture,  by  small  portions,  into  a  red-hot  crucible  wlien 
the  sulphur  is  oxidised,  and  converted  into  sulphate  of  potash,  by  the  niti-e,  wliien  is 
not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  oxidise  the  antimony,  so  that  the  metal  collects 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

The  brittleness  of  antimony  renders  it  useless  in  the  metallic  state 
except  for  the  construction  of  thermo-electric  piles,  where  it  is  employed 
in  conjunction  with  bismuth.  Antimony  is  employed,  however,  to 
harden  several  useful  alloys,  such  as  type-metal,  slirapnel-shell  bullets, 
Britannia  metal,  and  pewter. 

Amorphous  aniimonij.—The  ordinary  crystalline  form  of  antimony  may  be  obtoined, 
like  copper  and  other  metals,  by  decomposing  solutions  containing  the  metal  oy 
transmitting  the  galvanic  current  ;  but  iu  some  cases  the  antimony  is  deposited  Jroni 
very  strong  solutions  in  an  amorphous  condition,  having  properties  very  dinerent 
from  those  of  ordinary  antimony.  The  best  mode  of  obtaining  it  in  this  form  is  to 
decompose  a  solution  of  1  part  of  tartar  emetic  (tartrate  of  antimony  and  potasli)  m 
4  parts  of  a  strong  solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony  (obtained  by  heating  hyoJO" 
chloric  acid  with  sulphide  of  antimony  till  it  refuses  to  dissolve  any  more),  by  tue 
aid  of  three  cells  of  Smee's  battery,  the  zinc  of  which  is  connected  by  a  copper  wire 
with  a  plate  of  copper  immersed  in  the  antimonial  solution,  whilst  the  piatiniseu 
silver  of  the  battery  is  connected  with  a  plate  of  antimony  in  the  same  solution,  at 
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some  little  distance  from  the  copper  plate.  Tlie  deposit  of  antimony  whicli  forms 
upon  the  copper  has  a  brilliant  metallic  appearance,  hut  is  amorphous,  and  not 
crystalline,  like  the  ordinary  metal.  If  it  be  gently  heated  or  sharply  struck,  its 
temperature  suddenly  rises  to  about  400°,  and  it  becomes  converted  into  a  form  more 
nearly  resembling  crystalline  antimony.  At  the  same  time,  however,  thick  fumes 
of  terchloride  of  antimony  are  evolved,  for  this  substance  is  always  present  in  the 
amorphous  antimony  to  the  amount  of  6  or  6  per  cent.,*  so  that,  as  yet,  there  is  not 
sufKcient  evidence  to  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  existence  of  a  pure  amorphous 
form  of  antimony  corresponding  to  amorphous  phosphorus,  however  probable  this 
may  appear  from  the  chemical  resemblance  between  these  elements. 

274.  Oxides  of  antimony. — There  are  two  well-known  oxides  of  anti- 
mony, the  sesqnioxide  (Sb^O^)  and  antimonic  acid  (Sb„OJ.  Teroxide  or 
nesquioxide  of  antimony,  or  antimonic  oxide,  is  formed  when  antimony 
burns  in  air,  and  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  roasting  either  the  metal 
or  the  sulphide  in  air,  for  use  in  paiuting  as  a  substitute  for  M'hite  lead. 
It  is  also  found  in  nature  as  lohite  antimony  ore  or  valentinite.  Antimonic 
oxide  forms  a  crystallirie  powder  usually  composed  of  minute  prisms 
having  the  shape  of  the  rarer  form  of  arsenious  acid  (p.  250),  whilst  occa^-' 
sionally  it  is  obtained  in  crystals  similar  to  those  of  the  common  octahedral 
arsenious  acid,  with  which,  therefore,  antimonic  oxide  is  isodimorphous.f 
When  heated  ia  air  it  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  afterwards  takes  fire, 
smoulders,  and  becomes  converted  into  the  antimoniate  of  teroxide  of 
antimony  (SbPa.Sb^Oj  =  Sb.pj,  wliich  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  inde- 
pendent oxide.  The  teroxide  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  acids  dissolve  it, 
forming  salts,  though  its  basic  properties  are  weak,  and  its  salts  rather  ill 
defined.  Potash  and  soda  are  also  capable  of  dissolving  it,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  antimonious  acid.  | 

Antimonic  acid  (Sb^Oj)  is  formed  when  antimony  is  oxidised  with  nitric 
acid ;  it  then  forms  a  white  powder,  which  should  be  well  washed  and 
dried.  When  heated  it  becomes  pale  yellow,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  high 
temperature,  leaving  SbjOj-SbjOg.  It  is  dissolved  by  solution  of  potash 
forming  antimoniate  of  potash. 

A  better  method  of  obtaining  the  antimoniate  of  potash  consists  in 
gradually  adding  1  part  of  powdered  antimony  to  4  parts  of  nitre  fused  in 
a  clay  crucible,  when  the  oxygen  of  the  nitre  converts  the  antimony  into 
antimonic  acid,  which  combines  with  the  potash.  The  mass  is  powdered 
and  washed  with  warm  water  to  remove  the  excess  of  nitre  and  the  nitrate 
of  potash,  when  the  insoluble  anhydrous  antimoniate  of  potash  is  left ; 
and  on  boiling  this  for  an  hour  or  two  with  water,  it  becomes  hydrated 
and  dissolves.  The  solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  gummy  mass  of 
antimoniate  of  jjotash,  having  the  composition  K.,O.Sb20j.5Aq. 

When  the  solution  of  antimoniate  of  potash  is  treated  with  carbonic 
acid,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  biantimoniate  of  potash  (K20.2Sb20B)  is 
obtained.  If  antimoniate  of  potash  be  fused  (in  a  silver  crucible)  with 
hydrate  of  potash,  it  becomes  converted  into  wMantimoniate  of  potash 
{2'K.f).i^\0^,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  potash  and  himetan- 
timoniate  of  potash  (KjO.Hp.SbjOj),  which  may  be  crystallised  from  the 
solution.    This  latter  salt  is  valuable  as  a  test  for  soda,  since  the  bimetan- 

*  It  ha.s  been  plausibly  suggested  that  the  sudden  rise  of  temperature  may  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  an  antimony  compound  analogous  to  the  so-called  chloride  of  nitrogen,  the 
latter  clement  being  connected  with  antimony  by  several  chemical  analogies. 

p  The  octahedral  form  appears  to  bo  produced  only  when  the  prismatic  form  is  slowly 
sublimed  in  a  non-oxidising  atmosphere.  The  mineral  exitele  is  prismatic  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, and  senannontile  is  the  octahedral  form  of  that  oxide. 

I  Two  crystallised  antimoniles  of  soda  have  been  obtained,  the  neutral  antimonite 
wajO.Sb^Oj.GAri.,  and  the  terantimonite  Na3O.3SbjO3.2Aq.  ;  the  former  is  sparingly 
sohible,  the  lattar  almost  insoluble  in  water. 
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timoniate  of  soda,  lSra.p.H20.SbP5,  is  one  of  the  very  few  salts  of  soda 
wMcli  are  insoluble  in  -water,  and  is  therefore  obtaiaed  as  a  crystalline 
precipitate  when  the  bimetantimoniate  of  potash  is  added  to  a  solution 
containing  soda.  The  solution  of  bimetantimoniate  of  potash  is  gradually 
changed  by  keeping,  into  an  timoniate  of  potash  (K^O.ShPj),  which  does 
not  so  readily  precipitate  soda. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  antimoniates  correspond  in  composition 
with  the  monobasic  (or  meta)  phosphates,  whilst  the  metantimoniates 
represent  the  bibasic  (or  pyro)  phosphates.        _  ^ 

Naples  yellow  is  a  compound  of  antimonic  acid  with  oxide  of  lead. 

275.  Antimonietted  hydrogen  (Sbng?)  is  obtained,  mixed  with  free 
hydrogen,  when  an  aUoy  of  zinc  and  antimony  is  acted  on  by  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  when  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  antimony  (tartar  emetic,  for 
example)  is  poured  into  a  hydrogen  apparatus  containing  zinc  and  dUute 
sulphuric  acid  (fig.  272).  If  the  gas  be  inflamed  as  it  issues  into  the  air, 
it  burns  with  a  livid  flame,  emitting  fumes  of  anti- 
monic oxide,  and  when  a  piece  of  glass  or  porcelain  is 
depressed  in  the  flame  (fig.  273)  it  becomes  coated  with 
a  black  film  of  metallic  antimony.  A  red  heat  decom- 
poses the  gas  into  its  elements,  so  that  if  the  tube 
through  which  it  is  passing  be  heated  with  a  spirit 
lamp  (fig.  274)  a  lustrous  black  deposit  of  antimony 
will  be  formed  just  beyond  the  heated  part.  The 
composition  of  antimonietted  hydrogen  is  not  certainly 
established,  since  it  has  never  been  obtained  unmixed 
with  hydrogen ;  but  it  is  believed  to  contain  SbH^, 
because,  when  passed  into  nitrate  of  silver,  it  gives  a  black  precipitate 
containing  SbAgj.  It  would  then  be  analogous  to  ammonia  (NH.), 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  (PHg),  and  arsenietted  hydro- 
gen (AsHg).  Very  minute  quantities  of  antimony  are 
detected  in  chemical  analysis  by  converting  it  into  this 

form. 
Fig.  273. 

276.  Chlorides  of  antimony. — Chlorine  and  anti- 
mony combine  readily,  with  evolution  of  heat  and  light ;  the  chlorides 
are  among  the  most  important  compounds  of  tliis  metal. 

Terchloride  of  antimony  (SbClj)  may  be  prepared  by  distilling  3  parts 
of  powdered  antimony  with  8  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  when  calo- 
mel and  an  amalgam  of  antimony  are  left, 
and  the  terchloride  of  antimony  (boihng 
at  433°  F.)  distils  over- 


Fig.  272. 


SbHg  + 


HgCl. 


Sb,  +  2HgCl,  =  SbCla 

It  can  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  pow- 
dered antimony  or  sulphide  of  antimony  to 
dryness  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and 
distilling  the  sulphate  of  teroxide  of  anti- 
mony thus  obtained,  with  common  salt. 
The  terchloride  is  a  soft  grey  crystalline 
fusible  solid,  whence  its  old  name  of  butter 
of  antimony.  It  maj''  be  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  but  a  large  quantity 
of  water  decomposes  it,  forming  a  bulky  white  precipitate,  which  is  an 


Fig.  274. 
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oxijchloride  of  antimony  (SSbClj  +  311,0  =  SbCl^-Sb^O,  +  6IIC1) 
When  hot  water  is  added  to  a  liot  solution  of  tercliloiido  of  antimony  iii 
hydrochloric  acid,  minute  prismatic  needles  are  deposited,  containincr 
2SbCl,.5Sb,0,,  and  formerly  called  jJowder  of  Algaroth.  The  terchloride 
of  antimony,  in  its  behaviour  with  water,  much  resembles  that  of  bismuth. 
Terchloride  of  antimony  is  occasionally  used  in  surgery  as  a  caustic ;  it 
also  serves  as  a  bronze  for  gun-barrels,  upon  which  it  deposits  a  filni  of 
antimony. 

Pentachloride  of  antimonij  (SbCl,)  is  prepared  by  heating  coarsely 
powdered  antimony  in  a  retort,  tlu'ough  which  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  is 
passed  (fig.  216),  the  neck  of  the  retort  being  fitted  into  an  adapter,  which 
serves  to  condense  the  pentachloride.  One  ounce  of  antimony  wiU  require 
the  clilorine  from  about  6  oz.  of  common  manganese  and  18  oz.  (measured) 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  pure  pentacliloride  is  a  coloui-less  fuming  liquid 
oi  a  very  suffocating  odour;  it  combines  energetically  witli  a  smaU 
quantity  of  water,  forming  a  crystalline  hydrate,  but  an  excess  of  water 
decomposes  it  into  hydrochloric  and  hydrated  metantimonic  acids  the 
latter  forming  a  white  precipitate— 

2SbClg  +  7H,0  =  lOHCl  +  2H,0.SbA. 
Pentachloride  of  antimony  is  employed  by  the  chemist  as  a  chlorinating^ 
agent  ;  thus  olefiant  gas  (C,HJwhen  passed  through  it,  is  converted  into 
-Uutch  hquid  (C.H^Cl,),  and  carbonic  oxide  into  phosgene  gas,  the  penta- 
cMonde  of  antimony  being  converted  into  terchloride. 

The  pentachloride  of  antimony  is  the  analogue  of  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phorus, and  a  chlorosulpMde  of  antimony  (SbClaS),  correspondino-  to 
cMorosulphide  of  phosphorus,  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystaUine  solid  by 
the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  pentachloride  of  antimony. 

277.  Sulpliides  of  antimony.— -Th.Q  tersulpMde  or  sesquisidjjJiide  of 
antimony  (Sb.Sg)  has  been  noticed  as  the  chief  ore  of  antimony     It  is  a 
heavy  mmeral  (sp.  gr.  4-63)  of  a  dark-grey  colour  and  metallic  lustre 
occurrmg  m  masses  which  are  made  up  of  long  prismatic  needles.    It  fuses 
easily,  and  may  be  sublimed  unchanged  out  of  contact  with  au-    It  is 
easily  recognised  by  heating  it,  in  powder,  with  hydrochloric  acid  when 
It  evolves  the  odour  of  hydrosidphuric  acid,  and  if  the  solution  be  poured 
mto  water,  it  deposits  an  orange  precipitate.    This  orange  sidphide  which 
has  the  same  composition  as  the  grey  sulphide,  is  also  obtained  by  addin- 
hydrosulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  antimony  (for  example  Uvi-^v 
emetic)  acicUilated  with  hydrochloric  acid.    It  may      conTeiS  int"  he 
grey  sulphide  by  the  action  of  heat.    The  orange  variety  constitutes  the 
antjnony  verma^on,  the  preparation  of  which  has%een  described  aV  p  2 1 4 
Native  tersulphide  of  antimony  is  employed,  in  conjunction  with  chlorate 
of  potash,  m  ti^ofnction-tuhe  for  firing  cannon  ;  it  s  also         in  ™l 
non  caps,  ogether  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  fldminate  of  me  curr  1^^^^ 
Sr?it'n.  f  bluish-white  flame  when  heated  wi  J  nitr 

renders  it  useful  m  compositions  for  coloured  fires  ' 

■tersubhi^ w-^^ '  transpai-ent  red  mass  obtained  by  roasting  the 
pans  ot  tcroxide  and  1  part  of  tersidphide  of  antimony. 
f  ff^ntmo  oxysulphide  of  antimony,  Sb,0,2Sb  S 

^piSStr-^r'"'";??^'-^'^^'^  obtained'ils  a ^brigl.t  Snge-red 
rChloSe  of  ^^*'"^o^hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  a  solution  of  ?onta- 

cnionae  ot  antimony  m  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Both  the  sulphides  of  antimony  are  sulphnx-acids,  capable  of  combining 
jTSe^^l^sulphid^st^forn^^^ 

respectively     Hence  t^^^^^  is^dissolved  ^vLen  gently 

sulphides.    Even  metaliio  antimony      1         ^  sulphur  has  been 

heated  .ith        -^^^  ^^f^^^^^  Ling  leftL  the  residue. 

J^ttt^a^L^o'^^^^  thL  process  as  to  its  freedom  ftom 

Mn'^mf  Lme.  is  a  variable  mixture  of  sesquioxide  and  sesquisulphide 
of  Smly  Xh  is  deposited  as  a  reddish-bro^vIl  powder  from  the  so lu- 
UorobTaS  by  boiling  sesquisulphide,  of  antimony  with  potash  or  soda. 
Tt  was  formerly  much  valued  for  medicmal  purposes. 

^chMs  saU  is  the  sulphantimoniate  of  sulphide  of  sodium 
(slajsf  Sb  A,  1 8HP)  and  may  be  obtained  in  fine  transparent  tetrahedral 
crystals. 


TIN. 

Sn  =  118  parts  by  vveiglit. 


978  Tin  is  by  no  means  so  widely  diffused  as  most  of  tlie  «ther  metak 

£d  with  a  i'fne^al  calledloZ/nJ,  which  is  a  compound  of  tungstic  acid 
(WO,)  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  _  detached 
^  Tiu  stone  is  sometimes  found  in  alluvial  soils  m  the  foim  of  detec  ea 
roimded  masses ;  it  is  then  called  stream  tin  ore,  and  is  ^^'^ M^^^f^ban 

by^Lnt  aXtt  Sue,  whiclf  contLs  ^ 
fndoTheTeaShyimpuritiL,  together  ^^J^^l^^^^J^^^X^ 

IZI  to  so  fine  a  powder  as  the  pyritous  --<^-^J-«;  ^^^^^^^ 
and  these  latter  are  therefore  more  readily  carried  away 
^vater  than  the  tin-stone.    The  removal  of  the  ^^^^^f  °  'jf  j^^^^^^^  of 
ore  is  also  much  favoured  by  the  high  specific  gravity  of  the  ^^^^^^ 
tin,  which  is  6-5,  whilst  that  of  sand  or  quartz  is  ^^^^f     ^  s^^^^^^^^^^ 
latter  would  be  carried  off  by  a  stream  which  ^^^l^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  f  ^^^'i  eon- 
So  easUy  and  completely  can  this  separation  be  ^^^^^^^ 
taining  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  tin-stone  is  found  capable  oi  Deui. 

economically  treated.  n     i  i        ^       ^.^v  utill  remain  in 

lu  order  to  expel  any  arsenic  and  sulphur  which  y  5*^^^^  V,.,,. 
the  washed  ore,  it  is  roa'sted  in  quantities  of  8  or  0  cwts.  ^J^^^^^^^^ 
torv  furnace,  When  the  sulphur  is  disengaged  m  tlie  form  of  sulpl^'^j;^ 
tory  ;      •        ti,'at  of  arsenious  acid,  the  iron  being  left  m  tue 

:?^o7sesq:iS:and  the  copper  partly  as  sulphate  of  copper,  paiU, 
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as  unaltered  sulphide.  To  complete  the  oxidation  of  the  insoluLlo  sulphide 
of  copper,  and  its  conversion  into  the  soluble  sulphate,  the  roasted  ore  is 
moistened  with  water  and  exposed  to  tlie  air  for  some  days,  after  which 
the  whole  of  the  copper  may  be  removed  by  again  washing  with  water. 

A  second  Avashing  in  a  stream  of  water  also  removes  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  in  a  state  of  suspension,  and  this  is  much  more  easily  effected  than 
when  the  iron  was  in  the  form  of  pyrites,  since  the  difference  between  the 
specific  gravity  of  this  mineral  (5  0)  and  that  of  the  tin-stone  (6-5)  is  far 
less  than  that  between  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  tin-stone. 

The  ore  thus  purified  contains  between  60  and  70  per  cent,  of  tin  ;  it 
is  mixed  very  intimately  with  about  ^  of  powdered  coal,  and  a  little  lime 
or  fluor  spar  to  form  a  fusible  slag  with  the  earthy  impurities ;  the  mix- 
ture IS  sprinkled  with  water  to  prevent  its  dispersion  by  the  draught 
of  air,  and  thrown  on  the  hearth  (A,  fig.  275)  of  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
in  charges  of  between  20  and  25  cwts. 

The  temperature  is  not  permitted  to  rise  too  high  at  first,  lest  a  portion 
of  the  oxide  of  tin  should  combine 
with  the  silicic  acid  to  form  a  sili- 
cate, from  which  the  metal  would 
be  reduced  with  difficulty. 

During  the  first  6  or  8  hours  the 
doors  of  the  furnace  are  kept  shut, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  air  and  favour 
the  reducing  action  of  the  carbon 
upon  the  binoxide  of  tin,  the  oxy- 
gen of  which  it  converts  into  car- 
bonic oxide,  leaving  the  tin  in  the 
metallic  state  to  accumulate  upon 
tlie  hearth  beneath  the  layer  of  slag. 
When  the  reduction  is  deemed  com- 
plete, the  mass  is  well  stirred  with 
an  iron  paddle  to  separate  the  metal 
from  the  slag;  the  latter  is  run  out 
first,  and  the  tin  is  then  drawn  off 
into  an  iron  pan  (B),  where  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  the 
dross  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  is 
I  idlcd  out  into  ingot-moulds.  ^'S-  275. 

The  slags  drawn  out  of  the  smclting-furnace  are  carefully  sorted  those 

Ll  edtiL  r^^t'^^      f ''r''''''      -•'^  disseminated  ar 
The  tin  wfel\.T    f^^'T  ^^^^P^^'f by  washing  in  a  stream  of  water, 
ilie  tin,  when  first  extracted  from  the  ore,  is  far  from  pure  beincr  con 

iTX^rZrffTT^^  coppez^I'dtn^sLn: 
^^the  i  Xi  L  nf  T'  f''  'T^'  P^^d  ^  hollow  lieap 
I  isTnf  noint  w^^^^^^  1 ^'^^f  ^^^'^^^^yy  furnace,  and  gradually  heated  to  the 

■S  ^the  im  Wlo  i-^t^      o^it-^r  basin, 

<l>^s  uion  tl  rra^S  into  the  binoxide,  which  remains  as 

sten  t  .P  n.:       f     '  ^'^^       o^itles  of  iron,  copper,  and  tuna- 

"ts  of  tinaro  tr"f  ""T'l  ^"^"^  °f  arsenioifiacld.  Fresh 

l.ave  col  Pcto.1  'f^'f'''.'''^  ^\  }^^^^^^^^,  until  about  5  tons  of  the  metal 
'^IW  Se  coml  '  T"/.  .T'"'^'^ ^«niMionly  tlie  case  in  about  un  hour 
uicr  iiie  commencement  of  the  operation. 
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Th6  specific  gravity  ot  tin  being  very  low  (7-286),  any  dross  which 
4  J  retail  nri/gled  with  it  does  -P/h  °  sSg"  H^'w^t 
obviate  this,  the  molten  ot«dtt  i  .  when  The  e.oi:^ 

St  fourtC  ;  coSe^^^^^^  of  the  lightness  of  the  metal, 
rdltten"  ncy  the  other  nietals  with  which  xt  is  con- 

^rmi^atS  the  fagots  wHch  are  cast  from  the  metal  first  ladled  out  of  he 
vTre  pte^than  those  from  the  bottom  ;  this  is  shown  by  striking  the 
£ot  0 nith  a  hammer,  when  they  break  up  into  the  irregular  prismatic 
fegment  known  as  dropped  o.jrainMn,  t^e  -1-^  meM  not  ^^^^^^ 
this  extreme  brittleness  at  a  high  temperature.  The  tin  imported  Horn 
Banca  is  celebrated  for  its  purity  {Strmts  tm). 

When  the  tin  ore  contains  wolfram,  it  is  usual  to  purify  it  before  smel^ 
inJ^by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  when 
Se^SS  acid  is  converted  into  tungstate  of  soda,  which  is  disso  ved 
oufby  water  and  crystalUsed.    This  salt  finds  an  apphcation  in  calico- 

Onle  small  scale,  tin  may  be  extracted  from  ^^f^^^^^l^^^^' 
grains  with  20  grains  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  and  20  of  ^ned  bora^ 
in  a  Wble  lined  with  charcoal,  exactly  as  in  the  extraction  of  n-on  (.ee 
p.  319). 

279  By  its  physical  characters,  tin  is  very  readily  distinguished  from 
other  metals.    If  a  bar  of  tin  be  bent,  it  emits  a  pecuhar  crackbng  sound 
WithThe  exception  of  lead  and  zinc,  it  is  the  least  enacious  of  aU  he 
ilietals  in  common  use  ;  its  ductility  is  therefore  very  low,  and  lead  is  the 
common  metal  which  is  more 'difficult  to  draw  mto  wn-e  at  the  ordi- 

4  r  ^S^rtin^stp^^^^^^^^  otht  «^  Jtals,  becoming 

liau^d  rS\Xt    '^^^^^  ?^  malleability  is  a^so 

veTv  teat  only  gold,  silver,  and  copper  exhibiting  this  quahty  in  a  Ingh 
deSef    ThTs  mlueability  is  shown  in  the  manufacture  of  i^^-fodr^l^^^^ 
STof  the  best  tin  are  hammered  down  to  a  certain  thinness,  then  cut 
?p  Jdfuponerch  oler,  and  again  beaten  tHl  extended  to  the  reqmred 

^^%t.plate,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  made  in  a  very  different  way,  ^ 
coaTSg  sheets  of  iron  with  a  layer  of  tin ;  the  bes  ^  ^mown  as  Uo^_ 
tin,  being  that  which  is  covered  ^yith  the  thickest  layer  «^ / 
Ws  hammered  upon  a  poUshed  anvil  in  order  ^^^^J^^l^^t^^ 
Ind  make  it  adhere  more  firmly.    Tin,  being  unaltered  by  «^P0«       «  ^ 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  will  effectuaUy  protect  the  non  ^^o^^^.t^ 
long  as  the  coating  of  tm  is  perfect,  but  as  soon  as  a  P^^jt^^- f      ^^^^^  I 
renToved  so  as  to  leave  the  iron  exposed,  corrosion  will  take  P  ^ce 
ra^dly,  because  the  two  metalsform  a  galvanic  -uple  which wdM^^^^^^ 
Lse  the  water  (charged  with  carbonic  acid   deposited  upon  tbem  trom 
?he  a  Sand  tbe'iron,  having  the  greater  attraction  ^r  oxygen,  wiU  be 
rnPtni  ittacked     In  the  case  of  galvanised  iron  coated  with  zinc),  on  tbe 
Tntirf  tt  tine  wouM  be  the°  metal  attacked,  and  hence  the  greater  j 
fbirabilitv  of  this  material  under  certain  conditions.  J 
7oi  the  manufacture  af  tin-plate,  the  very  best  iron  refined  with  ch.r^ 
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coal  (see  p.  308)  is  employed,  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  process 
consists  in  cleansing  the  iron  plates  from  every  trace  of  oxide  which  would 
prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  tm.  To  effect  this  they  are  made  to  undergo 
several  processes,  of  which  the  most  important  are — (1),  immersion  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  ;  (2),  heating  to  redness ;  (3),  hammering  and  roll- 
ing to  scale  olf  the  oxide ;  (4),  steeping  in  sour  bran ;  (5),  immersion  in 
rnixed  diluted  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  ;  (6),  scouring  with  bran ; 
(7),  washing  with  water;  they  are  then  dried  for  an  hour  in  a  vessel  of 
melted  tallow  which  prevents  coutact  of  air,  and  immersed  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  melted  tin,  the  surface  of  which  is  protected  from  oxidation 
])y  tallow ;  after  draining,  they  are  dipped  a  second  time  into  the  tin  to 
thicken  the  layer ;  then  transferred  to  a  bath  of  hot  tallow  to  allow  the 
superfluous  tin  to  run  down  to  the  lower  edge,  whence  it  is  afterwards 
removed  by  liquefying  it  in  a  vessel  of  melted  tin,  and  shaking  it  off  by 
a  sharp  blow.  About  8  lbs.  of  tin  are  required  to  cover  225  plates, 
weighing  112  lbs. 

Terne-plate  is  iron  coated  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead. 
.  In  tinning  the  interior  of  copper  vessels,  in  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
tamination of  food  with  the  copper,  the  surface  is  first  thoroughly  cleaned 
from  oxide  by  heating  it  and  rubbing  over  it  a  little  sal-ammoniac  (hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia,  NH3.HCI),  which  decomposes  any  oxide  of  copper, 
converting  it  into  the  volatile  chloride  of  copper  (CuO  -f  2(N"H3.HC1)  =' 
CuCl,  +  H^O  +  2]Sril3).  ^  little  resin  is  then  sprinkled  upon  the 
metallic  surface,  to  protect  it  from  oxidation,  and  the  melted  tin  is  spread 
over  it  with  tow. 

Pins  (made  of  brass  wire)  are  coated  with  tin  by  boiling  them  with 
cream  of  tartar  (bitartrate  of  potash),  common  salt,  alum,  granulated  tin, 
and  water ;  the  tin  is  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  water,  and  is  then 
dissolved  by  the  acid  liquid,  from  which  solution  it  is  reduced  by  elec- 
trolytic action,  for  the  tin  is  more  highly  electro-positive  than  the  brass, 
and  the  latter  acts  as  the  negative  plate. 

_  280.  Alloys  of  tin.—T\iQ  solder  employed  for  tin  wares  is  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead  in  various  proportions,  sometimes  containing  2  parts  of  tin 
to  1  of  lead  (fine  solder),  sometimes  equal  weights  of  the  two  metals 
(common  solder),  and  sometimes  2  parts  of  lead  to  1  of  tin  (coarse  solder). 
AU  these  aUoys  melt  at  a  lower  temperature  than  tin,  and,  therefore,  than 
lead.  In  applying  solder,  it  is  essential  that  the  surfaces  to  be  united  be 
quite  free  from  oxide,  which  would  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  solder  • 
this  ^s  insured  by  the  apphcation  of  sal-ammoniac,  or  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  sometimes  of  powdered  borax,  remarkable  for  its  ready  fusibility 
and  its  solvent  power  for  the  metallic  oxides. 

Tin  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  alloys  known  as  pewter  and  Britannia 
metal  the  former  being  composed  of  about  4  parts  of  tin  and  1  of  lead, 
r.wf      ]    ?•  ^tldition  to  the  tin,  comparatively  small 

quantities  of  antmiony,  copper,  and  lead.    Another  similar  alloy  is  com- 
posed of  12  parts  of  tin,  1  of  antimony,  and  a  little  copper. 

vnSl  ,  •!  "■^''^  ""^^^'^  P''^'^*'  «^  '^"PP^^  ^"th  9 -5  of  tin,  especially 
yaluable  for  its  tenacity  hardness,  and  fusibility.  In  preparing  this 
alloy.  It  IS  usual  to  melt  the  tin,  in  the  first  place,  with  twice  its  weight 
oi^copper,  when  a  white,  hard,  and  extremely  brittle  alloy  {hard  metal)  is 

ohbridl'of  7il^rT<f!I.J°i'^'"       l^ytl'-ochloric  acid  by  di.ssolvii.g  some  zinc  in  it.  The 
n>onue  ol  znic  is  in-ohal.ly  useful  m  protecting  the  work  from  oxidation. 
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the  metais.     vvxieu  mo  moulds  made  of 

moved  from  the  siirface,  Jd7^^^^  i"  "^"^  »»  P"™' 

loam,  the  shrrmg  ^emg  ^^'^y  i        Itable,  of  a'^hite  aUoy  contam. 

the  mu.de  »PJ"4  ■        J^'^Z  that  a  supei-ftaous  cylinder  of  metal 
LtSfefi.  whieh'  the  -parated  aUoy  coUe„^^^^ 

Sd  Ltri  te"^  t  on  metals,  at  the  same  time  toer^mg  the 

dens  ty  and  onsequent  tenacity  of  the  metal  at  the  hreeeh  of  the  gon 
aeiibiuj  i  turned  and  bored,    ihe  metal 

tte  St  of  making  hronze  was  piaotised  hefore  any  progress  had  to 
madet  working  i?on,  and  ancient  weapons  wore  very  commonly  of  thrs 

coin  (snhstituted  for  the  copper  coinage)  is  composed  of  96- 

"°B-S'i:l'a,?f  of  ah»t  4  P-  of  copper  a^d^^^^^^^ 

rnratTargr^Srco^tt  thJs^^^^^^       °'  -^^^ 

"  employed  tor  f^'^o^^^^U^e  ZTT^SC^^ 

at:rt^err::tl:Se^ 

•"Tsuperior  kind  of  type  metal  is  composed  of  1  part  of  tin,  1  of  anti- 
mony,  and  2  of  lead. 

Tin  is  not  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  but  is  ^^^^fj^f  ..^^^  Je'^S 
iiowder  the  binoxide  of  tin  ;  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  t  "With  the  aw 
of  heat  evolving  hydrogen  ;  but  the  best  solvent  for  tm  is  a  ^^^t"re  of 
bydroclloric  wifh  a  mfe  nitric  acid.  When  the  metal  is  ac  f  upon 
1  S;npblf.ric  acid  it  assumes  a  crystalUne  appearance,  which  has  been 
Sedio  a^^^^^^^^^^  ornamenting  L-plate.  If  a  piece  of  common  ^^^^ 
VoL  >,A  nibbed  over  with  tow  dipped  in  a  warm  mixture  of  hydrochioriu 
?nd  n^ric  Srsu^  is  very  prettily  diversified  {moirS  mStcdhque) , 
iUs  W  to  coVer  the  surface  with  a  coloured  transparent  varnish. 
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Commercial  tin  is  liable  to  contain  minnte  quantities  of  lead,  iron, 
copper,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  gold,  molybdenum,  and  tungsten. 
Pure  tin  may  be  precipitated  in  crystals  by  the  feeble  galvanic  current 
excited  by  immersing  a  plate  of  tin  in  a  strong  solution  of  stannous 
chloride,  covered  with  a  layer  of  water,  so  that  the  metal  may  be  in  con- 
tact M'ith  both  layers  of  liquid. 

28 1.  Oxides  op  Tin. — Two  oxides  of  this  metal  are  known — the  prot- 
oxide, SnO,  and  the  binoxide,  SnO.,. 

Protoxide  of  tin  (SnO),  or  b-tannous  oxide,  is  a  substance  of  little  prac- 
tical importance,  obtained  by  decomposing  stannous  chloride  with  an 
alkali.  Its  colour  varies,  according  to  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  from 
black  or  olive-coloured  to  red.  It  is  a  feebly  basic  oxide,  and  therefore 
dissolves  in  the  acids ;  it  may  also  be  dissolved  by  a  strong  solution  of 
potash,  but  is  then  easily  decomposed  into  metallic  tin  and  the  binoxide 
which  combines  with  the  potash. 

Binoxide  of  tin  (SnO^)  or  stannic  oxide,  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
chief  ore  of  tin,  and  is  formed  when  tin  is  heated  in  air.  Tin-stone,  or 
cassiterite,  as  the  natural  form  of  this  oxide  is  called,  occurs  in  very  hard, 
square_  prisms,  usually  coloured  brown  by  peroxide  of  iron.  In  its  insolu- 
bility in  acids  it  resembles  crystaUised  silica,  and,  like  that  substance,  it 
forms,  when  fused  with  alkalies  or  their  carbonates,  compounds  which  are 
soluble  in  water ;  these  compounds  are  termed  stannates,  the  binoxide  of 
tin  being  known  as  stannic  acid. 

Stannate  of  soda  is  prepared,  on  the  large  scale,  for  use  as  a  mordant 
by  calico-printers.  The  prepared  tin  ore  (p.  379)  is  heated  with  solution 
of  hydrate  of  soda,  and  boiled  down  tiU  the  temperature  rises  to  500°  or 
600°  F. ;  or  the  tin  ore  is  fused  with  nitrate  of  soda,  when  the  nitric  acid 
is  expeUed.  It  crystallises  easUy  in  hexagonal  tables  having  the  compo- 
sition JSTa^O.SnOj,,  4Aq.,  which  dissolve  easily  in  cold  water,  and  are 
partly  deposited  again  when  the  solution  is  heated.  Most  neutral  salts  of 
the  alkalies  also  cause  a  separation  of  stannate  of  soda  from  its  aqueous 
solution.  The  solution  of  stannate  of  soda  has,  like  the  silicate,  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  and  when  neutrahsed  by  an  acid,  yields  a  precipitate  of 
hydrated  stannic  acid,  Hp.SnO^.  If  the  solution  of  stannate  of  soda  be 
added  to  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  stannic  acid  remains  in  solu- 
tion, and  if  the  liquid  be  dialysed  (see  p.  Ill),  a  jeUy  is  first  formed,  which 
f^raduaUy  liquefies  as  the  chloride  of  sodium  dilfuses  away,  and  eventually 
a  pure  aqueous  solution  of  stannic  acid  is  obtained,  which  is  very  easily 
-elatimsed  by  the  addition  of  a  mmute  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  or 
of  some  neutral  salt.  The  great  similarity  between  stannic  and  sUicic 
acids  IS  here  very  remarkable.  When  heated,  stannic  acid  is  converted 
into  metastannic  acid. 

Mctastcmnic  add  {?m^^^    is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  hydrate  when  tin  is 
X  disedby  nitnc  acid;  when  washed  with  water  and  dried  by  exposiire  tVaT   i  l.as 
mo,7,?l''?  S,''»0.o-10H,0,  but  when  dried  at  212"  F.  it  bocomos  Sn°0    5H  O 
ha^nf^n^?^^,l'''M'  't"««i™es  a  yellowish  colour,  and  a  hardness  resombl  nff 
Lnr,^a^cid  T,  r  for  polishing,  consists  of  meta" 

ann  c  ac  d  klnS  1*  g.«»«''^lly  contains  much  oxide  of  lead.  Meta- 

raHes  h  rn^tpl?-       ^''^^\        ^'^"^^"^  ^""^  ^^^^^^  with  hydrated 

is  di  soC      H     f        ?  '  str^nn^t^  ■  but  if  boiled  with  solution  of  potash  it 

thrstarT,o  J\  .  ■  metastannate  of  potash,  which  will  not  c,-ystallise,  like 

potash  in  ;f!'J         o^^i^''?'''^      a  granular  precipitate  by  dissolving  hydrate  of 
vtrv  so,  ,7;^"''°";  Precijutate  has  tho  composition  K.O.Sn^O./iAri.  ;  it 

>3  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  strongly  alkaline.    When  it  is  heated  to  expel  the 
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water,  it  is  decomposed,  and  the  potash  .may  be  washed 

stannic  acid.    The  hydrated  '-<=t-tannxc  acid  may  be  ^  intTthe^elloJ 
stannic  acid  hy  the  action  of  protochlovide  ot  tm,  wlucii  oouvci  j 
metastannate  of  tin  (Snq.Sn5O10.4Afi.).       ,    ,    ,   ^  i^oiling  protochloride  of  tin 
Stannaic  of  tin  is  obtained  as  a  ^^"7^^^^  W^^ci  =  SnS6,  +  2FeCl,.    It  is 
with  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  Fe.^O,  +J^^)^  f  2 
sometimes  written  Sn,03,  and  called  scsqiaoxide  of  Itn. 

282  Chlobides  of  TiN.-Tlie  two  chlorides  of  tin  correspond  in  com- 

and  caUco-printers,  and  is  prepared  by  dissolving  tin  in  7^ ^^^^^^^^ 
when  it  is  deposited,  on  cooling,  in  lustrous  prismatic  needles  (SnCl,.2A(i.), 
•  known  a  til  crystals  or  salts%f  tin.    The  solutioa  of  the  tm  is  generaHy 
effected  in  a  copper  vessel,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  actionby  forming 
fvoltaic  couple,  of  which  the  tin  is  the  attacked  metal.    Wli en  gently 
Lated  the  crystals  lose  their  water  and  are  V^^'jXcrtt  Z 
hydrochloric  acid  being  evolved  (SnC  ,  +  H  O  =  SnO 
higher  temperature,  a  great  part  of  the  chloride  may  be  ^istM  in  the 
anhydrous  state;  the  alhyd^us  chloride  is  generally  P^'^^ffJ^ 
in/powdered  ti^  with  corrosive  sublimate,  when  it  remains      ^he  ™ 
Ts  a  brilliant  grey  solid,  which  requires  a  bright  red  heat  to  convert  it  mto 
"  p'oS   mel  w'ater  is  poured  upV  the  crystals  of/— ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
are  only  partially  dissolved,  a  white  oxychloride  of  tm  (SiiC^bnU  .Aq^) 
being  eparated.^A  moderately  dilute  solution  of  stannous  c^de^^^^ 
oxy|enLm^heg,anddep^ 

mri^'So^M^^^^^^^^  i?rematrciear,  being  entii-ely  converted  into 
^^Tchloride  of  tin.  A  strong  solution  of  the  chloride  is  not  oxidised  by 
Tedr  andthe  weak  solution  maybe  longer  preserved  m  contact  mth 
metamc  tin  Stannous  chloride  has  a  great  attraction  for  cUorme  as  weU 
r  or  oxyg;n,  and  is  frequently  employed  as  a  deoxidising  or  dechl^^^^^^^^ 
ing  agent'  Tin  maybe  precipitated  from  stannous  f  ^^J.^^^ .^^^.^^^^^^^ 
of  zinc  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals.  A  very  beautiful  ^"^  f'«^.  ^ 
S  by  dissolving  granulated  tin  in  ^t-g  hydrocHoi.c  ac^^^^^ 
the  aid  of  heat  in  the  proportion  of  8  measured  oz.  ot  acid  to  iuuu 
S  tifdilut  "g  Se  solution  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  mtro- 

tained  in  solution  when  tin  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  and  ^  trie  a«^ , 
for  the  use  of  the  dyer,  the  solution  if  romun^.^^  Si  acfd  S 
made  with  hydrocUorate  of  ammonia  (sal-ammomac)  and  nitrjc  acia 

anhydrous  perchloride  is  obtained  by  ^■^^^^^S^^'^'^Z^^lt^^i'^ 
Tine,  when  combination  takes  place  with  combustion,  and  ^l^e  perc  loj^ 
distils  over  as  a  heavy  (sp.  gr.  2-28)  colomless  liquid,  vo  atde  (bmhno 
point,  240°  F.),  and  giving  suffocating  whi  e  fumes      the  an  W 
mixed  with  a  little  water,  energetic  '^ombm'ati|3n  takes  p^^^^^^^^^ 
crystalline  hydrate  (SnCl,5Aq.)  is  formed,  whicli  is  decomposed  by 
excess  of  w'ater,  with  separation  of  hydrated 
chloride  forms  crystallisable  double  salts  with  t^/^^l^el^^*:  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
salt  used  by  dyers,  is  a  compound  of  stannic  chloride  with  hydiocuioxi* 
of  ammonia  2(NH3.HCl).SnCl,. 

is  found  in  Cornwall  as  tin  pyrites,  and  maybe  easily  pieparea 
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tin  with  sulphur,  when  it  forms  a  grey  crystalhne  mass.  It  is  also 
obtained  as  a  dark  brown  precipitate  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid 
upon  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride.  Protosulphide  of  tin  is  a  sulphur- 
base,  but  it  may  be  dissolved  by  alkalies  if  some  sulphur  be  added,  which 
converts  it  into  the  bisulphide,  a  decided  sulphur  acid. 

Bisulphide  of  tin,  or  stannic  sulphide  (SnS„),  is  commonly  known  as 
mosaic  gold  or  bronze  poioder*  and  is  used  for  decorative  purposes.  It  is 
prepared  by  a  curious  process,  which  was  devised  in  1771,  and  must  have 
been  the  result  of  a  number  of  trials.  12  parts  by  weight  of  tin  are  dis- 
solved in  6  parts  of  mercury;  the  brittle  amalgam  thus  obtained  is 
powdered  and  mixed  with  7  parts  of  sulphm-  and  6  of  sal-ammoniac. 
The  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  Florence  flask,  which  is  gently  heated 
in  a  sand-bath  as  long  as  any  smell  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  evolved ; 
the  temperature  is  then  raised  to  dull  redness  until  no  more  fumes  are 
disengaged.  The  mosaic  gold  is  found  in  beautiful  yellow  scales  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flask,  and  sulphide  of  mercury  and  calomel  are  deposited  in 
the  neck.  The  mercury  appears  to  be  used  for  effecting  the  fine  division 
of  the  tin,  and  the  sal-ammoniac  to  keep  down  the  temperature  (by  its 
volatilisation)  below  the  point  at  which  the  bisulphide  of  tin  is  converted 
into  protosulphide. 

Mosaic  gold,  like  gold  itself,  is  not  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid,  but  easily  by  aqua  regia.  Alkahes  also  dissolve  it  when  heated, 
since  the  bisulphide  of  tin  is  a  sulphur  acid.  On  adding  hydrosulphuric 
acid  to  a  solution  of  stannic  chloride,  the  stannic  sulphide  is  obtained 
as  a  yellow  precipitate. 

284.  Titanium  (Ti  =  50  parts  by  weight),  whicli  stands  in  close  chemical  relation- 
ship to  tin,  used  to  be  described  as  a  very  rare  metal,  but  it  has  lately  been  found  to 
exist  in  considerable  quantity  in  iron  ores  and  clays,  although  no  very  important 
I>ractical  application  has  hitherto  been  found  for  it.  The  form  in  which  it  is  gene- 
rally found  is  titanic  acid  (TiOj),  which  occurs  uncombined  in  the  minerals  rutiU, 
anatase,  and  hroolcite,  the  first  of  which  is  isomorphous  with  tin-stone,  and  is  ex- 
tremely hard  like  that  mineral.  In  combination  with  oxide  of  iron,  titanic  acid  is 
found  in  iron-sand,  iscrine,  or  menaclianite  (found  originally  at  Menachan  in  Corn- 
wall), which  resembles  gunpowder  in  appearance,  and  is  now  imported  in  abundance 
from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Zealand.  Some  specimens  of  this  mineral  contaia  40  per 
cent,  of  titanic  acid,  combined  with  protoxide  of  iron.  To  extract  titanic  acid  from 
it,  the  finely  ground  mineral  is  fused  with  three  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  when 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled  and  titanate  of  potash  fomied  ;  on  washing  the  mas's  with 
hot  water,  this  salt  is  decomposed,  a  part  of  its  alkali  being  removed  by  the  water 
and  an  acid  titanate  of  potash  left,  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  iron.  This  is  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  the  titanic  acid 
and  any  silicic  acid  which  may  be  present,  are  converted  into  the  insoluble  modifica- 
tions, and  are  left  on  digesting  the  residue  again  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  •  the 
residue  IS  washed  with  water  (by  decantation,  for  titanic  acid  easily  passes  through 
the  filter),  dried,  and  fused  at  a  gentle  heat  with  bisulphate  of  potash.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  forms  a  soluble  compound  with  the  titanic  acid  (TiO„.SO,),  which  mav 
be  extracted  by  cold  water,  leaving  the  silicic  acid  undissolved.  The  solution  coii- 
aining  the  titanic  acid  is  mixed  with  about  twenty  times  its  volume  of  water,  and 
boiled  for  some  time,  when  the  titanic  acid  is  separated  as  a  white  precipitate, 
oxhibiting  a  great  disposition  to  cling  as  a  film  to  the  surface  of  the  flas\  in  which 
the  solution  is  boiled,  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  being  corroded.  The  titanic 
nnt  ,'?«''°™e3.ycUow  when  strongly  heated,  and  white  again  on  cooling;  it  does 
lot  dissolve  in  solution  of  potash  like  silica,  but  when  fused  with  potash  it  forms 
.  titanate,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  ;  the  acid  titanate  of  potash  which  is  left 
nay  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  if  the  solution  be  neutralised  with  cai- 
I'onate  ol  ammonia,  hydrated  titanic  acid  is  precipitated,  veiy  much  resembling 

1  lit^rrf  J'?'^'^'"' '?  ^'^  powdering  finally  laminated  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc, 

a  little  oil  being  used  to  prevent  oxidation.  i  ii^ 
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through  which  diy  chlorine  IS  passe  perchloride  of  tin.    By  passing  the 

o7te\eTratror^rt  l^elted  sodium,  the  metallic  titanium 

vapour  of  the  tetja^morioc  o  ^VQcnlnv  ii'on  ore  in  appearance.  Like 

is  obtained  m  prisma^^^^^^^  ^.^^  of  iydf  g-.;  The 

*'^it  rPmfrlSble  chemSl  feature  of  titanium  is  its  direct  attraction  for  nitrogen, 
wffh  Xdr^coiSs  when  sti-ongly  heated  in  air.  By  passing  ammonia  gas  over 
mSlP^ciUeS  to  redness,  a  violet  powder  is  formed,  which  is  a  nitnde  of  tita- 
titanic  acid  lieatea  10  ,  f       ^^^^^^  hardness,  formerly  be- 

SdWmetauTc  tite^^^^^  are  foilnd  adhering  to  the  slags  of  blast-furn^es  m 
vhTStLnif^rotis  ii-on  ores  are  smelted;  these  contain  about  77  per  cent,  of  tita- 
if  of  nitrogen,  and  rather  less  than  4  of  carbon,  and  are  beheyed  to  consist  o 
.  ciou^d  of  cyanMe  with  nitride  of  titanium,  TiCy,3Ti3N      A  B^^^lar  compound 
L  obS  by  pLsing  nitrogen  over  a  mixture  of  titamc  acid  and  charcoal  heated  to 

VkSeTcoloured  crystals  of  terchloride  of  titanium  (TiCl3),  are  obtained  by  passing 
hvlrien  chaS  with  vapour  of  tetrachloride  of  titanium  through  a  red-hot  porcelain 
tu£  ;Tform?  a  Xolet  solution  in  water,  which  resembles  stannous  chloride  in  il. 

wS  fsXSon  of  titanic  acid  (or  acid  titanate  of  potash)  in  hydrochloric  acid  is 
.ctTd  onby  ztnc,  a  violet  soM^^  ^vhich  deposits,  after  a  tame,  a  blue  (or 

:^een)  precipitate,  which  appears  to  be  a  sesquioxide  oftitamuvi  (Ti,0  ),  andrap^y 

KSim  wift  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  passed  tlri-ough  a  red-hot  tube,  greenish-yel- 
low scales  of  the  bisulphide,  resembling  mosaic  gold,  are  deposited. 
Titanium,  like  tin,  is  classed  among  the  tretratomic  elements. 

285  Tungsten  (W=  184)  is  chiefly  found  in  the  mineral  woZ/mm,  which  pcciu-Si 
often  assoSed  with  tin-stone,  in  large  brown  shining  prismatic  crystals  which  aw 
ven  Cvier  than  tin-stone  (sp!  gr.  7"  1),  from  ^vliich 

name,  tungsten,  in  Swedish,  meaning  heavy  stone.  The  symbol  (W)  used  or  trm^ 
sten  is  derived  from  the  Latin  name  wolfrmiium.  WoUram  contains  the  tungste^ 
of  h-onS  manganese  in  somewhat  variable  proportions,  but  its  general  composition 
is  e™ed  by  the  formula  MnO.W03.3(FeO.  WO3).  Schcchte  tnngstate  of  lime 
(CaO^wS  islnother  mineral  in  which  tungsten  is  found.    A  tungstate  of  copper 

'^rS5£r^/J£sLployedbycali^ 

Blied  to  musUn,  in  order  to  render  it  uninflammable.  It  is  obtained  by  lusnig 
S  carbonate  of  soda,  an  operation  to  -l^.i°^tin  °re ^ou^^^^^^^^^  WatTrTticte 
large  quantity  are  sometimes  submitted  Pre^^o^jfly  to  smelting  ftem  ^^^^^^^ 
the  tungstate  of  soda,  which  may  be  crystallised  m  rhomboidal  platens  h^ 
composi?ion  Na,0.W03  ,  2Aci.    When  a  solution  of  this  saK  is  ^^^^^^  ^^^S; 
ofhydrochloric  acid,  white /i2/fZm<ecZ  iungsttc  acid  (H^O-WOj.  Aq.)  is  piecimim^ 
but  if  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  be  carefully  added  to  a  5  per  cent.  «ol  ^ti?°  0*  ^^^^^^ 
state  of  soda,  in  sufficient  proportion  to  neutralise  the  alkali  and  the  soluton  be  then 
dialysed  (p.  Ill),  the  chloride  of  sodium  passes  thi-ough,  and  a  pure  aqueou^^^ 
of  t^mgsUc  acid  is  left  in  the  dialyser.    This  solution  is  unchanged  by  boihnf' 
when  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  forms  vitreous  scales,  hke  gelatine,  which  adheie  re  j 
strongly  to  the  dish.    It  redissolves  in  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  f^^itf '  jo™" ,°  , 
solution  of  the  very  high  specific  gravity  3  %  which  is,  therefore         to  float  g^^s. 
The  solution  has  a  bitter  and  astringent  taste,  and  decomposes  carbonate  olsoaa 
eflervescence.    It  becomes  green  when  exposed  to  air,  /rom  the  deoxid^ing  actio 
organic  dust.    When  the  hydrated  tungstic  acu  is  heated,  it  loses  water,  a^^^^ 
comes  of  a  straw-yellow  colour  and  uisoluble  in  acids.    There  are  at  Jeas  t^^  0  "loa 
fications  of  tungstic  acid,  which  bear  to  eacli  other  a  relation  similar  to  that  bti«<. 
stannic  and  metastannic  acids. 
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Tungslale  of  baryta  has  beeu  employed  as  a  substitute  for  wliito  lead  in  painting. 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  tuiigstic  acid  is  that  of  yielding  a  blue  oxide 
(WOj-WOa),  when  placed  in  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  metallic  zinc. 

A  very  remarkable  compound  containing  tungstic  acid  and  soda  is  obtained  when 
bitungstate  of  soda  (Na2O.2WO3.4H2O)  is  fused  with  tin.  If  the  fused  mass  be 
treated  with  strong  potash,  to  remove  free  tungstic  acid,  washed  with  water,  and 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yellow  lustrous  cubical  crystals  are  obtained,  which 
are  remarkable,  among  sodium  compounds,  for  their  resistance  to  the  action  of  water, 
of  alkalies,  and  of  all  acids  except  hydrofluoric.  The  composition  of  these  crystals 
appears  to  be  Na2O.WO2.2WO3. 

The  hinoxide  of  tungsten  (WOj)  appears  to  be  an  indifferent  oxide,  and  is  obtained 
by  reducing  tungstic  acid  with  hydrogen  at  a  low  red  heat,  when  it  forms  a  brown 
powder  which  is  dissolved  by  boiling  in  solution  of  potash,  hydrogen  being  evolved, 
and  tungstate  of  potash  formed. 

Metallic  tungstc7i  is  obtained  by  reducing  tungstic  acid  with  charcoal  at  a  white 
heat,  as  an  iron-grey  infusible  metal  of  sp.  gr.  17-6,  very  hard,  not  affected  byhydro- 
cliloric  or  diluted  sulpluuic  acid,  but  converted  into  tungstic  acid  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid.  When  tungsten  is  dissolved  in  about  ten  times  its  weight  of  fused  steel, 
it  forms  an  extremely  hard  alloy. 

When  tungsten  is  heated  in  chlorine,  the  timgstic  chloride  (WCl^)  sublimes  in 
bronze  coloured  needles,  which  are  decomposed  by  water.  When  gently  heated  in 
hydrogen,  it  is  converted  into  the  teti-achloride  (WCIJ,  but  if  its  vapour  be  mixed 
with  hydrogen  and  passed  through  a  glass  tube  heated  to  redness,  metallic  tungsten  is 
obtained  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  not  dissolved  even  by  aqua  regia,  though  it  may  be  con- 
verted into  tungstate  of  potash  by  hypochlorite  of  potash  mixed  with  potash  in  excess. 

Bisxilpliide  of  timigsten  (WS^)  is  a  black  crystalline  substance  resembling  plumbago, 
obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  bitungstate  of  potash  with  sulphnr,  and  washing 
with  hot  water.  Tersulphide  of  tungsten  (WSg)  is  a  sulphur-acid,  obtainable  as  a 
bro-vvn  precipitate  by  dissolving  tungstic  acid  in  an  alkaline  sulphide,  and  precipi- 
tating by  an  acid. 

286.  Molybdenum  (Mo  =  96)  derives  its  name  from  inkvfi^ecitu,  lead,  on  account 
of  the  resemblance  of  its  chief  ore,  molyhdena,  to  black  lead.   Molybdena  is  the  bisul- 
phide of  molybdenum  (M0S2),  and  is  found  chiefly  in  Bohemia  and  Sweden  ;  it  may 
be  recognised  by  its  remarkable  similarity  to  plumbago,  and  by  its  giving  a  blue  solu- 
tion when  boiled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.    It  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  molybdate  of  ammonia,  which  is  used  in  testing  for  phosphoric  acid.   For  this 
purpose  the  bisulphide  nf  molybdenum  is  roasted  in  air  at  a  dull  red  heat,  when 
sirlphurous  acid  is  evolved,  and  'luolybdie  acid  (M0O3)  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron  is  left. 
The  residue  is  digested  with  strong  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  molybdic  acid  in 
the  form  of  moZi/ftcZate  0/ fm?)ioma,  obtainable  in  prismatic  crystals  on  evaporation. 
When  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  phosphate  dissolved  in 
diluted  nitric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  2}hosphomolybdate  of  ammonia  is  produced, 
which  contains  molybdic  and  phosphoric  acids  combined  with  ammonia,  by  the  for- 
mation of  which  very  minute  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  can  be  detected.  If 
hydrochloric  acid  be  added  in  small  quantity  to  a  strong  solution  of  molybdate  of 
ammonia,  the  molybdic  acid  is  precipitated,  but  it  is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of 
liydrochloric  acid,  and  if  the  solution  be  dialysed,  the  molybdic  acid  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  an  aqueous  solution  which  reddens  blue  litmus,  has  an  astringent  taste, 
and  leaves  a  soluble  gum-like  residue  when  evaporated.    Molybdic  acid  fuses  at  a 
red  heat  to  a  yellow  glass,  and  may  be  sublimed  in  a  current  of  air  in  shining 
needles.     In  contact  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  metallic  zinc,  it  is  con- 
^l^  f}  }^}'°r.^  '^'""^  compound  of  molybdic  acid  with  binoxide  of  molybdenum 
(i\lo02.4Mo03)  which  is  soluble  in  water,  but  is  precipitated  on  adding  a  saline 
solution.    Molybdate  of  lead  (PbO.MoO,)  is  found  as  a  yellow  crystalline  mineral. 
i-h(i  binomle  of  molybdenum.  (MoOj)  is  basic,  and  forms  dark  red-brown  salts.  Prot- 
omde  of  molybdenum  (MoO)  is  obtained  by  adding  an  alkali  to  the  solution  resulting 
irom  the  prolonged  action  of  zinc  upon  a  hydrochloric  .solution  of  molybdic  acid.  It 

\t'^'^         which  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air. 

Metallic  molybdenum  is  obtained  by  reducing  molybdic  acid  with  charcoal  at  a 
\vmtc  heat,  as  a  white  metal,  fusible  with  difficulty,  unacted  upon  by  hydrochloric  and 
auuted  sulphuric  acids,  but  converted  into  molybdic  acid  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid. 
It  IS  rather  a  hght  metal,  its  specific  gi'avity  being  8-62.    When  heated  in  chlorine 

c  yields  tctrachlm-ide  of  mMybdcnum  (MoGl^),  which  forms  a  red  vapour,  and  condenses 
111  crystals  resembling  iodine,  soluble  in  water.    A  bichloride  (MoCl^)  is  also  known. 

ine  tersulphide  (MoS^)  and  tHrasulphide  (MoS^)  of  molybdenum  are  suliilmr-aeids. 
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In  addition  to  the  natural  sources  of  molybdenum  above  mentioned,  there  may  be 
noticed  molybdic  ochre  (an  impure  molybdic  acid),  and  the  difficultly  fusible  masses 
called  hear,  from  the  copper  works  in  Saxony,  which  contain  a  large  amount  of 
molybdenum  combined  with  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  and  nickel. 

287.  Vanadium*  (V  =  51  '3)  was  originally  discovered  in  certain  Swedish  iron  ores, 
but  it's  chief  ore  is  the  vanadiate  of  lead,  which  is  found  in  Scotland,  Mexico,  and 
Cliili.  Vanadic  acid  has  also  been  found  in  some  clays,  in  the  cupriferous  sandstone 
at  Perm  in  Russia,  and  Alderley  Edge  in  Cheshire.  By  treating  the  vanadiate  of 
lead  with  nitric  acid,  expelling  tlie  excess  of  acid  by  evaporation,  and  washing  out 
the  nitrate  of  lead  with  water,  impure  vanadic  acid  (VjOj)  is  obtained,  which  may 
be  purified  by  dissolving  in  ammonia,  crystallising  the  vanadiate  of  ammonia,  and 
decomposing  it  by  heat,  when  vanadic  acid  is  left  as  a  reddish-yellow  fusible  solid, 
which  crystallises  on  cooling,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  giving  a  yellow  solu- 
tion. It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  if  the  solution  be  treated  with  a  reducing 
agent  (such  as  hydrosulphuric  acid)  it  assumes  a  fine  blue  colour.  If  a  solution  of 
vanadiate  of  ammonia  be  mixed  with  tincture  of  galls,  it  gives  an  intensely  black 
fluid,  which  forms  an  excellent  ink,  for  it  is  not  bleached  by  acids  (which  turn  it 
blue),  alkalies,  or  chlorine. 

Vanadium  itself  has  not  been  obtained.  Berzelius  endeavoured  to  procure  it  by 
heating  vanadic  acid  with  potassium,  but  Roscoe,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the 
vanadium  compounds,  has  shown  that  the  apparently  metallic  powder  thus  obtained 
is  really  an  oxide  (VjOj). 

The  oxides  of  vanadium  correspond  in  composition  to  those  of  nitrogen  (omitting 
NjO).  VjOj  is  a  basic  oxide,  forming  salts  which  give  lavender-coloured  solutions ; 
these  absorb  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  act  as  powerful  reducing  agents. 
V2O3  is  a  black  crystalline  body  resembling  plumbago,  and  capable  of  conducting 
electricity,  obtained  by  heating  vanadic  acid  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  ;  it  is  a  basio 
oxide.  V2O4  is  produced  when  VjOg  is  heated  in  air  ;  it  also  plays  the  part  of  a  base, 
yielding  iSue  salts.  Vanadic  acid,  V.3O5,  forms  purple  and  green  compounds  with  the 
above  oxides.  The  yellow  fuming  liquid  formerly  called  chloride  of  vanadium  is 
really  an  oxychloride  VOCI3.  The  oxychlorides  Y^Ofi\,  VOCl,  and  VOCU,  have  also 
been  obtained.  There  are  two  compounds  of  vanadium  with  nitrogen,  VN  and  VNj. 
It  will  be  remarked  that  the  composition  of  the  compounds  of  vanadium  connects  this 
metal  with  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic. 

288.  Niobium  (Nb  =94)  (formerly  called  columbium)  has  been  obtained  from  a  rare 
dark  grey  hard  crystalline  mineral  known  as  coluinhitc,  occurring  in  Massachusetts. 
This  mineral  contains  niobic  acid  (NbOj)  combined  with  the  oxides  of  u-on  and 
manganese. 

The  niobic  acid  is  extracted  by  a  laborious  process,  and  forms  a  white  powder  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Niobium  itself  has  been  obtained  as  a  black 
powder  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  aqua  regia,  but  dissolved  by  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  hydrofluoric  acids. 

Tantalum,  formerly  believ  ed  to  be  identical  with  niobium,  occurs  in  the  iantalite 
and  yttrotantalite  of  Sweden,  which  contain  tantalic  acid  (Ta02)t  resembling  niobic 
acid. 

Niobium  and  tantalum  have  recently  been  found  to  the  amount  of  2  or  3  per  cent, 
in  the  tin  ore  of  Montebras. 

PLATINUM. 
Pt  =  197-1  parts  by  weight. 

289.  Platinum  (platina,  Spanish  diminutive  of  silver)  is  always  found 
in  the  metallic  state,  distributed  in  flattened  grains  through  alluvial 
deposits  similar  to  those  in  which  gold  is  found  ;  indeed,  these  grains  are 
generally  accompanied  by  grains  of  gold,  and  of  a  group  of  very  rare 
metals  only  found  in  platinum  ores,  viz.,  palladium,  iridium,  osmium, 
rhodium,  and  ruthenium.  Russia  furnishes  the  largest  supply  of  platumm 
from  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  smaller  quantities  are  obtained  from  Brazil, 
Peru,  Borneo,  Australia,  and  California. 

The  process  for  obtaining  the  platinum  in  a  marketable  form  is  rather 

*  Vanadis,  a  Scandinavian  deity. 

+  Ta,0„  according  to  more  recent  experiments. 
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a  chemical  than  a  metallurgic  operation.  The  ore,  containing  the  grains 
of  platinum  and  the  associated  metals,  is  heated  with  a  dilute  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  by  which  the  ijlatinum  is  converted  into 
perclUoride  of  platinum  (PtClJ  and  dissolved,  whilst  the  iridium  and 
osmium  are  left  in  the  residue.  The  solution  is  then  mixed  with  some  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium,  which  combineswith  the  perchloride  of  platinum  to  form 
a  yellow  insoluble  salt  (ammonio-chloride  of  platinum,  2(NH3.HCl).PtCl^). 
This  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  and  heated  to  redness,  when  all  its 
constituents,  except  the  platinum,  are  expelled  in  the  form  of  gas,  that 
metal  being  left  in  the  peculiar-porous  condition  in  which  it  is  known  as 
spongy  platinum.  To  convert  this  into  compact  platinum  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  task,  on  account  of  the  infusibility  of  the  metal,  for  it  remains 
solid  at  the  very  highest  temperatures  of  om-  furnaces.  The  spongy 
platinum  is  finely  powdered  in  a  wooden  mortar  (as  it  would  cohere  into 
metallic  spangles  in  one  of  a  harder  material)  and  rubbed  to  a  paste  with 
water ;  this  paste  is  then  rubbed  through  a  sieve  to  render  it  perfectly 
smooth  and  uniform,  and  introduced  into  a  cylinder  of  brass,  in  which  it 
is  subjected  to  pressure  so  as  to  squeeze  out  the  water  and  cause  the 
minute  particles  of  platinum  to  cohere  into  a  somewhat  compact  disk ; 
this  disk  is  then  heated  to  whiteness  and  beaten  into  a  compact  metallic 
ingot  by  a  heavy  hammer ;  it  is  then  ready  for  forging. 

A  more  modern  process  for  obtaining  platinum  from  its  ores  is  based 
upon  the  tendency  of  this  metal  to  dissolve  in  melted  lead.  The  platinum 
ore  is  fused  in  a  small  reverberatory  furnace,  with  an  equal  weight  of  sul- 
phide of  lead  and  the  same  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  when  the  sulphur 
and  oxygen  escape  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  reduced  lead  dissolves  the 
platinum,  leaving  undissolved  a  very  heavy  alloy  of  osmium  and  iridium 
which  sinks  to  the  bottom..-  The  upper  part  of  the  alloy  of  lead  and 
platinum  is  then  ladled  out  and  cupelled  (page  351),  when  the  latter  metal 
is  left  in  a  spongy  condition,  the  lead  being  removed  in  the  form  of 
oxide.  The  platinum  is  then  fused  by  the  aid  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe, in  a  furnace  made  of  lime  (fig.  276),  whence  it  is  poured  into  an 
ingot  mould  made  of  gas-carbon.  The  melted  platinum  absorbs  oxygen 
mechanically  like  melted  silver,  and  evolves  it  again  on  cooling  (see  page 
352).  Platinum  articles  are  now  frequently  made  from  the  fused  metal, 
instead  of  from  that  which  has  been  welded. 

Its  resistance  to  the  action  of  high  temperatures  and  of  most  chemical 
agents,  renders  platinum  of  the  greatest  service  in  chemical  operations. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  platinum  stills 
are  employed,  even  on  the  large  scale,  lor  the 
concentration  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  form 
of  basins,  small  crucibles,  foil,  and  wire,  this 
metal  is  indispensable  to  the  analytical  che- 
mist. Unfortunately,  it  is  softer  than  silver, 
and  therefore  ill  adapted  for  wear,  and  is  so 
heavy  (sp.  gr.  21-5)  that  even  small  vessels 
must  be  made  very  thin  in  order  not  to  be 
too  heavy  for  a  delicate  balance.    Since  it 

expands  less  than  any  other  metal  when  ^-  ^ 

heated,  wires  of  platinum  may  be  sealed  into   """'"'i  iiiiMMHii  iiiiiiiiiiiipl 

glass  without  danger  of  splitting  it  by  un-  p.  gye 

equal  expansion.    Its  malleability  and  due- 

tility  are  very  considerable,  so  that  it  is  easily  rolled  into  thin  foil  and 
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drawn  into  fu>c  wires  3  in  ductility  it  is  surpassed  only  by  gold  and  silver, 
and  it  lias  been  draw^i,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  WoUastons  rnto 
w4  of  only  ^^k^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  a  mi  e  of  which  (notwith- 
Ttanding  tiie  hfgh  specific  gravity  of  the  metal)  would  only  weigh  a  smgle 
This  remarkable  extension  of  the  metal  was  effected  by  castmg  a 
Sder  of  sdver  around  a  yery  thin  platinum  wire  obtained  by  the  ordi- 
mr^  process  of  wire-drawmg  ;  when  the  cylinder  of  silver,  with  the 
platinSm  wire  in  its  centre,  was  itseK  drawn  out  into  an  extremely  thm 
Se  of  course  the  platinum  core  would  have  become  inconceivably  thin, 
™when  the  silvei  casing  was  dissolved  oS  by  mtric  acid  this  minute 
filament  of  platinum  was  left.  Platinum  is  sometimes  employed  for  the 
touch  holes  of  fowHng-pieces  on  account  of  its  resistance  to  coiTosion. 
A  little  iridium  is  sometimes  added  to  platinum  in  order  to  increase  its 

^^""Thetemarkable  power  possessed  by  platinum,  of  inducmg  chemical 
combination  between  oxygen  and  other  gases,  has  abeady  been  noticed. 
Even  the  compact  metal  possesses  this  property,  as  may  be  seen  by  heatr 
ing  a  piece  of  platinum  foH  to  redness  in  the  flame  of  a  gauze  gas-burner, 
rapicUy  extinguishing  the  gas,  and  turning  it  on  again,  when  the  cold 
stream  of  gas  wiU  still  maintain  the  metal  at  a  red  heat,  m  consequence  of 
the  combination  with  atmospheric  oxygen  at  the  surface  of  the  platinum. 
A  similar  experiment  may  be  made  by  siTgpending  a  coil  of  platinum 
wire  in  the  flame  of  a  spu-it-lamp  (fig.  277),  and  suddenly 
blowing  out  the  flame  when  the  metal  is  intensely  heated ; 
the  wire  will  continue  to  glow  by  inducing  the  combina- 
tion of  the  spirit  vapour  with  oxygen  on  its  sm-face.  By 
substituting  a  little  baU  of  spongy  platinum  for  the  coil 
of  platinum  wire,  and  mixing  some  fragrant  essential  oil 
with  the  spirit,  an  elegant  perfuming  lamp  has  been  con- 
trived.   Upon  the  same  principle  an  instantaneous  light 
apparatus  has  been  made,  in  which  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas 
^'S-  277.         -g  ]5^(jled  by  falling  upon  a  fragment  of  cold  spongy 
platinum,  which  at  once  ignites  it  by  inducing  its  combination  with  the 
oxygen  condensed  witHn  the  pores  of  the  metal.    Spongy  platmum  is 
obtained  in  a  very  active  form  by  heating  the  ammonio-chloride  of  pla- 
tinum very  gently  in  a  stream  of  coal-gas  or  hydrogen  as  long  as  any 
fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  evolved.  i  ■  •      u  • 

If  platinum  be  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  from  a  solution,  it  15 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  sooty  powder,  called  platmum-black,  whic^ 
possesses  this  power  of  promoting  combination  with  oxygen  in  the  highest 
perfection.  This  form  of  platinum  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  tlie 
metal  in  aqua  regia,  which  converts  it  into  perchloride  of  platmum  (i  tblj), 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue  gently  on  a 
sand-bath  as  long  as  it  smells  strongly  of  clilorme.  The  chloride  of  plati- 
num (PtCy  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  a  strong  solution  of  potash 
and  heated  with  alcohol,  Avhen  the  platinum-black  is  precipitated,  and 
must  be  filtered  off,  washed,  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Platinum  in  this  form  is  capable  of  absorbing  800  tiines  its  volume  ol 
oxygen,  which  does  not  enter  into  combination  with  it,  but  is  smiply 
condensed  into  its  pores,  and  is  available  for  combination  with  other 
bodies  A  iet  of  hydrogen  allowed  to  pass  on  to  a  grain  or  two  oi  this 
powdei-  is  kindled  at  once,  and  if  a  few  particles  of  it  be  tWn  mto  a 
mixture  of  liydrogcn  and  oxygen,  explosion  immediately  foUows.    A  arop 
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of  alcohol  is  also  inflamed  when  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  little  of  the  powder. 
Platinum  black  loses  its  activity  after  having  been  heated  to  redness. 

Although  platinum  resists  the  action  of  hydrocUoric  and  nitric  acids, 
imless  they  are  mixed,  and  is  unaffected  at  the  ordinary  temperature  by 
other  chemical  agents,  it  is  easily  attacked  at  high  temperatures  by  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  carbon,  boron,  silicon,  and  by  a  large  number  of  the 
metals ;  the  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  also  corrode  it,  so  that 
some  discretion  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  vessels  made  of  this  costly 
metal.  When  platinum  is  alloyed  with  10  parts  of  silver,  both  metals 
may  be  dissolved  by  nitric  acid. 

290.  Oxides  of  platinum. — Only  one  compound  of  platinum  with 
oxygen  is  known  in  the  separate  state,  the  other  having  been  obtained 
in  combination  with  water.  The  protoxide,  PtO  (platinous  oxide),  is 
precipitated  as  a  black  hydrate  by  decomposing  the  protochloride  with 
potash,  and  neutralising  the  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
a  feeble  base,  and  decomposes  when  heated,  leaving  metallic  platinum. 
Binoxide  of  platinum,  PtO^  {platinic  oxide),  is  also  a  weak  base,  but 
occasionally  plays  the  part  of  an  acid,  whence  it  is  sometimes  termed 
platinic  acid.  Platinate  of  soda  (Na^O.SPtO^.GAq.)  may  be  crystallised 
from  a  solution  of  the  hydrated  binoxide  in  soda.  Platinate  of  lime  is 
convenient  for  the  separation  of  platinum  from  iridium,  which,  is  gene- 
rally contained  in  the  commercial  metal ;  for  this  purpose  the  platinum 
is  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  till  it 
sohdifies  on  cooling,  the  mixed  chlorides  of  iridium  and  platinum  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  decomposed  with  an  excess  of  lime  loithout  exposure 
to  light;  the  platinum  then  passes  into  solution  as  platinate  of  lime,  and 
the  platinic  acid  may  be  separated  from  the  filtered  solution,  though  still 
in  combination  with  lime,  by  exposure  to  light.  Acids  dissolve  binoxide 
of  platiaum,  forming  salts  of  a  brown  colour  which  have  not  been  crys- 
tallised. If  binoxide  of  platinum  be  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  solution  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  a  black  precipitate  of 
fulminating  platinum  is  obtained,  which,  detonates  violently  at  about 
400°  F.  This  compound  is  said  to  have  a  composition  corresponding  to 
the  formula  lSr2H2Pt''.4H20,  or  a  combination  of  water  with  a  double 
molecule  of  ammonia  (N^HJ,  in  which  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 
by  one  atom  of  tetratomic  platinum. 

Chlorides  of  platinum. — The  perchloride,  ot  platinic  chloride  (PtClJ,  is 
the  most  useful  salt  of  the  metal,  and  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
scraps  of  platinum  foil  in  a  mixture  of  four  measures  of  hydrochloric  acid 
with  one  of  nitric  acid  (100  grains  of  platinum  require  2  measured  ounces 
of  hydrochloric  acid),  evaporating  the  liquid  at  a  gentle  heat  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  redissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  evapo- 
rating to  expel  excess  of  nitric  acid.  The  syrupy  liquid  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  a  red-brown  mass,  which  is  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolves 
easdy  m  water  or  alcohol  to  a  red-brown  solution.  If  the  concentrated 
solution  be  allowed  to  cool  before  all  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
expelled,  long  brown  prismatic  crystals  of  a  combination  of  the  perchloride 
^th  hydrochloric  acid  are  obtained  (PtCl,2IIC1.6Aq.)  The  perchloride 
ot  platinum  is  remarkable  for  its  disposition  to  form  sparingly  soluble 
aouble  chlorides  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  and  the  hydro- 
chlorates  of  organic  bases,  a  property  of  great  value  to  the  chemist  in 
ettecting  the  detection  and  separation  of  these  bodies. 
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A  good  example  of  this  has  lately  been  afforded  in  the  separation 
of  potassium,  rubidium,  and  coesium.  The  chlorides  of  these  three 
metals  having  been  separated  from  the  various  other  salts  contamed  m 
the  mineral  water  in  which  they  occur,  are  precipitated  with  perchlo- 
ride  of  platinum,  which  forms  combinations  with  all  the  three  chlorides. 
The  platino-chloride  of  potassium  is  more  easily  dissolved  by  boiling 
water  than  those  of  rubidium  and  coisium,  and  is  removed  by  \odmg  the 
mixed  precipitate  with  smaU  portions  of  water  as  long  as  the  latter 
acquires  a  yeUow  colour.  The  remaining  platmo-clilorides  of  rubidium 
and  coesium  are  then  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  which  reduces  the 
platinum  to  the  metalhc  state,  and  the  chlorides  may  then  be  extracted 
by  water,  in  which  they  are  very  soluble. 

Platino-cliloride  of  potassium  (2KCl,PtClJ  forms  minute  yeUow  octa- 
hedral  crystals ;  those  of  rubidium  and  coesium  have  a  similar  composition 
and  crystalline  form.  ^  .^  ■ 

Platino-chloride  of  sodium  differs  from  these  in  bemg  very  soluble  m 
water  and  alcohol ;  it  may  be  crystallised  in  long  red  prisms,  having 
the  composition  (2NaCl,PtCl„6Aq.)  .  ,      ,         .  , 

Ammonio-chloride  of  platinum  (2NH,.HCl).PtClJ  has  been  already 
noticed  as  the  form  in  which  platinum  is  precipitated  m  order  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  other  metals.  It  crystallises,  like  the  potassium-salt,  in 
yellow  octahedra,  which  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  It  is  the  form  into  which  nitrogen  is  finally  converted  m 
analysis  in  order  to  determine  its  weight.  When  heated  to  redness,  this 
salt  leaves  a  residue  of  spongy  platinum.  The  perchloride  of  platinum  is 
sometimes  used  for  browning  gun-barrels,  &c.,  under  the  name  of  muriate 
of  platina. 

Protochloride  of  platinum  orplatinous  chloride  (PtCls).— The  perchloride  of  platinum 
may  be  heated  to  450°  F.  without  decomposition,  but  above  that  temperature  it 
evolves  chlorine,  and  is  slowly  converted  into  the  protochloride,  which  is  reduced,  at 
a  much  higher  temperature,  to  the  metallic  state.  Platinous  chloride  forms  a  dingy 
ereen  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but 
dissolves  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  yielding  in 
the  former  a  bright  red,  in  the  latter  a  very  dark  brown-red  solution.  Its  solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  potassium,  but  a  soluble 
double  chloride  (2KCl,PtCl2)  may  be  crystallised  from  the  Uquid.  If  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia  be  added  to  the  hydrochloric  solution,  a  double  salt  of  hydrochlorate  ot 
ammonia  with  protochloride  of  platinum  2(NH3.HCl).PtClj)  may  be  obtamed  in 
yellow  crystals  by  evaporation.  If,  instead  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammoma,  Iree 
ammonia  be  added  in  excess  to  the  boiling  solution  of  protochloride  of  platinum  m 
hydrochloric  acid,  brUliant  green  needles  (green  salt  of  Magnus)  are  deposited  on 
cooling,  which  contain  the  elements  of  platinous  chloride  and  ammonia  (PtCIjilShlsJj, 
but  from  the  behaviour  of  this  compound  with  chemical  agents,  its  true  formula 
would  appear  to  be  NaHePfClj,  in  which  the  place  of  two  atoms  of  hydi'ogen  lu  Uio 
molecules  of  sal-ammoniac  is  occupied  by  platinum.  By  heating  this  salt  with  an 
excess  of  ammonia,  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  yellowish-white  prismatic  crys- 
tals of  hydrochlorate  of  diplatosamine  ;  N4HioPt".2HCl.Aq.,  the  production  of  whictt 
may  be  represented  by  the  equation — 

NjH„Pt"C]j  +  2NH3  =  N4H,„Pt".2HCl. 

By  decomposing  a  solution  of  this  salt  with  sulphate  of  silver,  the  sulpludc  of  dipla- 
tosamine is  obtained  ;  N,Hi„Pt".2HCl  +  Ag.O.SO,  =  N,Hi„Pt".H,0.S03  + 

When  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  diplatosamine  is  treated  with  hydrate  of  barjta, 
sulphate  of  baryta  is  precipitated,  and  a  powerfully  alkaline  solution  is  obtained, 
which  yields  crystals  of  hydrate  of  diplatosamine  NJii(,Pt".2H„0,  a  strong  alkali 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  water  with  4  molecules  of  ammonia  (NiHjj), 
in  which  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  platinum.  The  liydrate  of  diplatosa- 
mine has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  hydrated  mineral  alkalies,  eagerly  absorbing 
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wu'bonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  expelling  ammonia  from  its  salts.  When  the 
hydrate  of  diplatosamine  is  heated  to  'ZZO"  F.  it  gives  olf  water  and  ammonia,  and 
becomes  converted  into  a  grey  insoluble  substance,  which  is  hydrate  of  platosaminc, 
NjH^Pf'.HjO,  and  may  he  regarded  as  a  compound  of  water  with  a  double  molecule 
of  ammonia  (NjH^),  in  which  one-third  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  platinum. 
This  substance  is  also  a  base,  and  forms  salts,  most  of  which  are  insoluble  ;  the 
sulphate  of  platosamine,  NjH^Pt.HjO.SOj.Aq.,  may  be  regarded  as  sulphate  of 
ammonia  (2NH3.H2O.SO3),  in  which  two  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 
platinum.  'Vhe  hydrochlorate  of  platosamine  (N2H4Pt.2HCl)  is  isomeric  with  the 
green  salt  of  Magnus,  and  may  be  obtained  from  that  compound  by  dissolving  it  in 
a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  from  which  it  crystallises  on  cooling.* 

If  the  hydrochlorate  of  platosamine,  suspended  in  boiling  water,  be  treated  with 
chlorine,  it  is  converted  into  hydrochlorate  of  platinamine,  lSr2H2Pt'\4HCl,  which 
may  be  represented  as  the  hydrochlorate  of  an  ammonia,  in  which  4  atoms  of 
hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  1  atom  of  platinum  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
exists  in  the  perchloride  (PtCl^),  where  it  is  equivalent  to  H^.  The  conversion  of  the 
hydrochlorate  of  platosamine  into  hydrochlorate  of  platinamine  may  be  represented 
by  the  equation,  N2H^Pt.2HCl  +  Cl^  =  N2H2Ft.4HCl.  By  boiling  the  hydro- 
chlorate of  platinamine  with  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  converted  into  nitrate  of  platina- 
mine N2H2Pt(HjS'03)^,  and  when  this  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  decomposed 
by  ammonia,  the  hydrate  of  platinamine  (NjHjPt,  4H„0)  is  obtained  in  yellow  pris- 
matic crystals,  having  the  same  composition  as  that  assigned  to  fulminating  platinum. 

Several  other  platinum  compounds  derived  from  ammonia  have  been  obtained, 
but  cannot  at  present  be  so  conveniently  classified.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  composition  of  those  here  enumerated,  the  platinum,  as  it  exists  in  platinous 
chloride  (PtCl2),  occupying  the  place  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  being  represented  by 
Ft",  and  the  platinum,  as  it  exists  in  platinic  chloride  (PtCl^)  occupying  the  place  of 
4  atoms  of  hydrogen,  by  Ft". 

Hydrate  of  platosamine,    .  .  .  NjH^Pt'MIjO 

Hydrochlorate  of  platosamine,  .  .  N2H^Pt".2HCl 

Sulphate  of  platosamine,  .  .  .  N2H4Pt".H20.S03.  Aq. 

Hydrate  of  platinamine,    .  .  .  NjHjPt^.iH^O 

Hydrochlorate  of  platinamine,  .  .  N2H2Pt'"'.4HCl 

Hj'drate  of  diplatosamine,        .       .  ISr4HioPt".2H,0 
Hydrochlorate  of  diplatosamine,       .       N4Hi|,Pt".2HCl.  Aq. 
Sulphate  of  diplatosamine,       .       .       N^HioPf'.HjO.SOj . 

'  Some  of  the  salts  of  diplatinamine  (F^HgPt")  have  been  obtained,  this  base  being 
derived  from  4  molecules  of  ammonia  in  which  H4  have  been  replaced  by  Ft". 

The  sulphides  of  platinum  correspond  in  composition  to  the  oxides  and  chlorides, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  upon  the  respective  chlo- 
rides, as  black  precipitates. 

291.  Palladium  (Pd  =  106-5)  is  found  in  small  quantity  associated  with  native 
gold  and  platinum.  It  presents  a  great  general  resemblance  to  platinum,  but  is  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  being  far  more  easily  oxidised,  and  by  its  special  attraction  for 
cyanogen,  with  which  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound.  This  circumstance  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  separating  palladium  from  the  platinum  ores,  for  which  purpose  the 
solution  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  platinum  has  been  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chlorate of  ammonia  (p.  389)  is  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  mixed  with 
solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury  llgiCN)^,  when  a  yellowish  precipitate  of  cyanide  of 
palladmm  is  obtained,  yielding  spongy  palladium  when  heated,  which  may  be  welded 
into  a  compact  form  in  the  same  manner  as  platinum.  When  alloyed  with  native 
gold,  palladium  is  separated  by  fusing  the  alloy  with  silver,  and  boiling  it  with  nitric 
acid,  which  leaves  the  gold  undissolved.  The  silver  is  precipitated  from  the  solu- 
tion as  chloride  by  adding  chloride  of  sodium,  and  metaHic  zinc  is  placed  in  the 
liquid,  which  precipitates  the  palladium,  lead,  and  copper,  as  a  black  powder.  This 
IS  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  which 
precipitates  the  oxide  of  lead,  leaving  the  copper  and  palladium  in  solution.  On 
aaaing  hydrochloric  acid  in  slight  excess,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  hydrochlorate  of 

nftiT^"  ^^^^^'^^  diplatosamine  are  distinguished  from  those  of  platosamine  by  the  action 
01  nitrous  acid,  which  gives  a  fine  blue  or  green  precipitate  or  coloration  with  the  former. 
tliL«   1  "'^  change,  and  for  many  other  intere.sting  points  in  tlio  history  of 

onese  platinum  compounds,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  elaborate  and  accurate  memoir  hy 
Haclow  (Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  August  1866).  ' 
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palladamine  (N,H,Pd,2HCl)  is  obtaineil,  wliicli  leaves  uictallic  palladium  when 

^''paUadium  is  harder  than  platinum  and  much  lighter  (sp  gi'.  IVf) J  T^^^^ 
and  ductUe  like  that  -tal  ^  so— ^         S'^Kfalt  Th^if  ^^^^^^^^^ 
U^^^t^'SJ^^ST^^^^,  huf  rT|^?s'ltrwhiteness  when  further  heated  the 
^deheingLompos^^^ 

PalkSm^  useful,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  lightness  and  resistance  to  tarnish 
in  thrconsti-uction  of  philosophical  instruments;  alloyed  with  twice  its  weight  of 

silver  it  is  used  for  small  weights.  ^    ,  i    i  • 

ohL  oxides  of  vcaiadmm,  t^vo  correspond  with  those  of  P  atmum  and  a  basic 
oxide  has  been  obtained  by  gently  heating  the  binoxide.    TcMloruU  of 

valladixLm  (PdCL)  is  very  unstable,  being  easily  decomposed,  even  m  solution,  into 
ihf  SriMPdCl,)  and  free  chlorine.  Both  the  chlorides  form  doiible  salts  with 
the  alkaline  chlorides,  those  containing  the  ^jaZZaf^io^ts  c/JoritZc  (PdCL)  having  a  dark 
green  colour.  Pulverulent  carUde  of  palladium  is  formed  when  the  metal  is  heated 
in  the  flame  of  a  spu-it-lamp. 

292.  Khodium  (Ro  =  104-3),  another  of  the  metals  associated  with  the  ores  of 
platinum,  has  acciuired  its  name  from  the  red  colour  of  many  of  its  salts         a  rose). 
It  is  obtained  from  the  solution  of  the  ore  in  aqua  rcgia  by  precipitatmg  the  platmum 
mth  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  neutralising  with  carbonate  of  soda  adding  cpmide 
of  mercury  to  separate  the  paUadium,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  to  dryness 
with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.    On  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol  the  double 
chloride  of  rhodium  and  sodium  is  left  undissolved  as  a  red  powder.    By  heating  tins 
in  a  tube  through  which  hydrogen  is  passed,  the  rhodium  is  reduced  to  the  metamc 
state,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  maybe  washed  out  with  water,  leaving  a  g^ey 
powder  of  metallic  rhodium,  which  is  fused  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpi^-e  mth 
greater  difficulty  than  platinum,  and  forms  a  very  hard  malleable  metal  not  dissolved 
Iven  by  aquaregia,  although  this  acid  dissolves  it  in  the  ores  of  platmum  because  it 
is  alloyed  with  other  metals.    If  platinum  be  aUoyed  w  th  30  per  cent  of  Sodium 
however,  it  is  not  affected  by  aqua  regia,  which  will  probably  render  the  aUoy  useful 
for  chemical  vessels.    Rhodium  may  be  brought  into  solution  by  fusing  it  with  bisul- 
phate  of  potash,  when  sulphurous  acid  escapes,  and  a  double  sulphate  of  rhodium  and 
potash  is  formed,  which  gives  a  pink  solution  with  water.    Finely  divided  rhodium 
is  oxidised  when  heated  in  air.    It  appears  to  form  two  oxides,  the  protoxicle  (RoO)^ 
which  is  very  little  known,  and  the  sesqidoxide  (Ro.O,),  obtained  by  fusing  rhodium 
with  carbonate  of  potash  and  nitre,  and  washing  the  fused  mass  with  water  wluch 
leaves  an  insoluble  compound  of  the  sesquioxide  with  potash  ;  on  ti-eating  this  witn 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  sesquioxide  of  rhodium  is  left.    It  is  not  decomposed  by  hea^ 
and  is  insoluble  in  acids,  though  it  is  a  basic  oxide,  and  its  salts,  which  have  a  red 
colour,  are  obtained  by  indirect  methods.  ,   ,     ,  ,  j  ^ 

TercMoTide  of  rliodium  (R0CI3)  has  a  brownish  black  colour,  and  does  not  crystal- 
lise. Its  aqueous  solution  is  red,  and  it  forms  crystaJlisab  e  double  salts  w  th  the 
alkaline  chlorides,  which  have  a  fine  red  colour.  The  double  chloride  of  rhod  urn 
and  sodium,  (3NaCl.RoCl3).9Aq.,  is  prepared  by  heating  a  i^'.^l*^"^  f  ^P^^lj'r"'^^ 
rhodium  and  chloride  of  sodium  in  a  current  of  chlorme.  _  It  crj-stallises  in  red 
octahedra.  On  boiling  a  solution  of  terchloride  of  rhodium  with  ammonia  m  exce^, 
a  yellow  ammoniated  salt  (R0CI3.5NH3)  maybe  crystallised  out,  from  which  metallic 
rhodium  may  be  obtained  by  ignition.  ■  »fn<.ii1 

With  sulphur,  rhodium  combines  energetically  at  a  high  temperature ;  a  protosui 
phide  and  a  sesquisulphide  have  been  obtained.  <•     ,1  in 

An  alloy  of  gold  with  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  of  rhodium  has  been  iouna  w 
Mexico. 

293.  OsMitTM  (Os  =  199)  is  characterised  by  its  yielding  a  very  volatile  acid  oxido 
(osmic  acid,  OsO^),  the  vapours  of  which  have  a  very  irritating  odour  <«*?'*''> 
It  occurs  in  the  ores  of  platinum  in  Hat  scales,  consisting  of  an  alloy  f"""?'! 
iridium,  ruthenium,  and  rhodium.    This  alloy  is  iUso  found  associated  witu  nauv 

•  Palladium,  at  a  slightly  elevated  temperature,  absorbs,  mcchanicallj',  many  times  ite 
volume  of  hvdTosen.  Hammered  palladium  foil  condenses  640  tunes  its  volume  01  njuiu 
cen  below  212=  F.,  though  it  lias  not  the  power  of  absorbing  oxygen  or  nitrogen.  ix.U 
made  from  fused  palladiim  only  absorbs  6S  times  its  volume  of  hydrogcn.-(Gr.iham,  Proc 
Koy.  Soc,  June  1866). 
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i,'olil,  ami  being  very  heavy,  it  iiccumiilalcs  at  the  bottom  ol'  the  cruciblo  iu  wliich 
the  gold  is  moltud.  The  osiuium  alloy  is  extremely  hard,  and  has  been  used  to  tip 
ihe  points  of  gold  pens.  When  a  grain  of  it  happens  to  be  present  in  the  gold 
wliich  is  being  coined,  it  often  seriously  injures  the  die.  When  the  ])latiuuin  ore 
is  treated  with  aqita  rcgia,  this  alloy  is  left  undissolved,  together  with  gi'ains  of 
ehrome-iron  ore  and  titanic  iron.  To  extract  the  osmium  from  this  residue,  it  is 
heated  in  a  porcelain  tube  through  which  a  crarreut  of  dry  air  is  passed,  when  the 
osmium  is  converted  into  osmic  acid,  the  vapour  of  which  is  carried  forward  by  the 
current  of  air  and  condensed  in  bottles  provitled  to  receive  it.  The  osmic  acid  forms 
colourless  prismatic  crystals  which  fuse  and  volatilise  below  the  boiling-point  of 
water,  yielding  a  most  irritating  vapour  resembling  chlorine.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  giving  a  solution  which  exhales  the  odour  of  the  acid  and  stains  the  skin 
black  ;  tincture  of  galls  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  the  solution.  Its  acid  properties 
are  feeble,  for  it  neither  reddens  litmus  nor  decomposes  the  carbonates,  and  its  salts 
are  decomposed  by  boiling  their  solutions.  By  adding  hydrosulj)huric  acid  to  a 
solution  of  osmic  acid,  the  tetrcmilphide  of  osmium  (OSS4)  is  obtained  as  a  black 
precipitate,  and  if  this  be  carefully  dried  and  heated  in  a  crucible  made  of  gas-carbon, 
metallic  osmium  is  obtained  as  a  brittle  mass  (sp.  gr.  21  -4),  which  is  not  fused  even 
by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  and  is  not  soluble  in  acids.  When  obtained  by  other 
processes  in  a  finely  divided  state,  osmiiim  oxidises  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
and  emits  the  odoui-  of  osmic  acid.  In  this  state,  also,  it  may  be  dissolved  by  nitric 
acid,  which  converts  it  into  osmic  acid. 

By  dissolving  osmic  acid  in  potash  and  adding  alcohol,  the  latter  is  oxidised  at 
the  expense  of  the  osmic  acid,  and  rose-coloured  octahedral  crystals  of  osmite  of  potash 
(KjO.OsOj,  2Aq.)  are  obtained  ;  the  osmious  acid  has  not  been  isolated.  A  protoxide 
and  a  binoxide  of  osmium  have  been  obtained. 

Osmium  appears  to  form  four  chlorides— bichloride  (OsClj),  terchloride  (OsClj), 
tetrachloride  (OsCl^),  and  hexachloride  (OsClg).  The  bichloride  and  tetrachloride  are 
formed  by- the  direct  combination  of  chlorine  with  osmium  ;  the  former  sublimes  in 
green  needles,  which  yield  a  blue  solution  in  water,  soon  absorbing  oxygen  from  the 
air  and  becoming  converted  into  tetrachloride.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  pulverulent 
osmium  with  chloride  of  potassium  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  a  double  chloride  ot 
osmium  and  potassium  (2KC1,  OsCl^)  is  obtained,  which  is  sparingly  soluble,  and 
ciystallises  in  octahedra  like  the  corresponding  salt  of  platinum.  WJien  decomposed 
with  nitrate  of  silver  it  gives  a  dark  green  precipitate  (2AgCl,  OsCl^). 

29i.  EuTHENiTJM  (Eu  =  104-2).*— In  the  process  for  extracting  osmium  from  the 
residue  left  on  treating  the  platinum  ore  with  aqua  regia,  by  heating  in  a  current  of 
air,  square  prismatic  crystals  of  binoxide  of  ruthenium  (RuOg)  are  deposited,  nearer 
to  the  heated  portion  of  the  tube  than  the  osmic  acid,  for  the  binoxide  is  not  itself 
volatile,  being  only  carried  forward  mechanically  iu  company  with  the  osmic  acid. 
When  binoxide  of  ruthenium  is  heated  in  hydrogen,  metallic  ruthenium  is  obtained 
as  a  hard,  brittle,  almost  infusible  metal,  which  is  scarcely  affected  even  by  aqua 
regia.  The  2irotoxide  of  ruthenium  (RuO)  is  a  dark  grey  powder  insoluble  in  acids. 
The  sesquioxide  (RujOg)  and  the  binoxide  (RuOj)  have  feebly  basic  properties.  The 
sesquioxide  is  not  decomposed  by  heat.  The  anhydi-ous  binoxide  is  a  greenish  blue 
powder.    Ruthenic  acid  (RuOg)  is  known  only  in  combination  with  bases. 

295.  Iridium  (Ir=197'l),  named  from  Iris,  the  rainbow,  in  allusion  to  the  varied 
colours  of  Its  compounds,  has  been  mentioned  above  as  occurring  in  the  insoluble 
alloy  from  the  platinum  ores.  It  is  also  sometimes  found  separately,  and  occasion- 
ally alloyed  with  platinum,  the  aUoy  crystallising  in  octahedra,  which  are  even 
heavier  than  platinum  (sp.  gr.  22-3).  If  the  insoluble  o.smiridium  alloy  left  by  aqua 
regia  bo  mixed  witli  common  salt  and  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  a  mixture  of 
the  sodio-chlorides  of  the  metals  is  obtained,  and  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  water 
If  the  solution  be  evaporated  and  distilled  with  nitric  acid,  the  osmium  is  distUlcd 
oil  as  osmic  acid,  and  by  adding  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  residual  solution,  the 
irulium  is  precipitated  as  a  dark  red-brown  ammonio-chlorido  ((2NIT„  HCl),  TrC]^) 
which  leaves  metallic  iridium  when  heated.  Like  platinum,  it  then  ibrnis  a  grey 
spongy  mass,  but  is  oxidised  when  heated  in  air,  and  may  be  fused  with  the  oxy- 
h7drogen  blowpipe  to  a  hard  brittle  mass  (sp.  gr.  21-2),  which  does  not  oxidise  in 
air.  Like  rhodium  it  is  not  attacked  by  aqua  regia,  unless  alloyed  with  platinum, 
ino  TOoduct  of  the  oxidation  of  finely  divided  iridium  in  air  is  the  scsqicioxidc  (IrAX), 
wnicn  is  a  black  powder  used  for  imparting  an  intense  black  to  porcelain  ;  it  is 

*,  ^  'n'Ticval  found  iu  Borneo,  and  named  h'vrite,  contains  sulpliidcs  of  nitlipiiiuni 
•nicl  OBinium.    It  forma  small  lustrous  granules. 
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insoluble  in  acids.  The  lyrotoxida  (IrO)  is  also  more  easily  acted  upon  by  alkalies 
than  by  acids  ;  its  solution  in  potash  becomes  blue  when  exposed  to  air,  from  the 
formation  of  the  Unoxide  (IrO^).  The  teroxide  (IrOj)  is  green.  The  bichloride  (IrClj) 
and  tetrachloride  (IrCl^)  of  iridium  resemble  the  corresponding  chlorides  of  platinum 
in  forming  double  salts  with  the  alkaline  chlorides.  There  is  also  a  trichloride 
(IrClj),  the  solution  of  which  has  a  green  colour,  and  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  mercurous  nitrate,  and  a  blue  precipitate,  soon  becoming  white,  with  nitrate 
of  silver.  Iridium  resembles  palladium  in  its  disposition  to  combine  with  carbon 
when  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp. 

296.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  analytical  process  by  which 
the  remarkable  metals  associated  in  the  ores  of  platinum  may  be  separated  from 
each  other,  omitting  the  minor  details  which  are  requisite  to  ensure  the  purity  of 
each  metal. 

Analysis  of  the  Ore  of  Platinum. 


Boil  with  aqua  regia. 


Dissolved. 
Platkum,  Palladium,  Rhodium. 

Add  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Undissolved. 
Ibidium,  OsMiusi,  Ruthenium. 
Chrome  iron.  Titanic  iron,  ifcc. 
Heat  in  cuiTent  of  diy  air. 

Precipitated ; 
Platinum 
as 

2NH4C1,  PtCli- 

Solution : 
Neutralise  with  carbonate  of  soda  j 
add  cyanide  of  mercury. 

Volatilised 

OS-MIUSI 

as  OsOi. 

Canned 
forward  by 
the  current; 

KUTHENIUM 

as  RuOj. 

Residue ; 
Mix  with  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  heat  in 
cuirent  of  chlorint. 
Treat  with  hailing  water. 

Precipitated ; 
Palladium 
as  PdCyj. 

Solution ; 
Evaporate  witli 
hydi'ochloric  acid. 
Ti-eat  with  alcohol. 
Insoluhle. 
Rhodium 
as  SNiiCl.RoClj. 

Dissolved. 
Iridium 
as  2XaCl  JrCli- 

Residue. 
Titanic  iron, 
Cliromeiron, 
<fcc. 

The  group  of  platinoid  metals  exhibits  some  very  remarkable  features,  and  it  is  to  be 
recTettedthatthis  group  is  comparatively  imperfectly  known  in  consequenceof  the  diflS- 
culty  and  expense  attendant  upon  the  purification  of  the  metals.  Its  members  may 
be  arranged  in  two  divisions,  the  metals  in  each  agreeing  closely  in  their  atomic 
weights  and  specific  gravities. 

Atomic  weight.    Sp.  gr.  Atomic  weight.    Sp.  gr. 

Platinum,   .       .       197-1  21-5  Palladium,  .       .       106-5  11-4 

Osmium,     .       .       199-0  21-4  Rhodium,   .       .       104-3  12-1 

Iridium,     .       .       197-1  21-2  Ruthenium,       .       104-2  11-4 

Through  osmium,  this  group  of  elements  is  connected  with  the  group  containing 
antimony,  arsenic,  and  phosphorus,  which  osmium  resembles  in  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  oxidised,  and  in  the  volatility  of  the  oxide  formed.  Palladium  connects 
it  with  mercury  and  silvei-,  by  its  solubility  in  nitric  acid,  and  its  special  attraction 
for  cyanogen  and  iodine. 


GOLD. 
Au  =  196-6  parts  by  weight. 

297.  Gold  is  one  of  those  few  metals  -wliicli  are  always  found  in  the 
metallic  state,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  to  wliich  it  is  distributed, 
though  in  small  quantities,  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  principal 
supplies  of  this  metal  are  derived  from  Australia,  CaUfornia,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Peru,  and  the  Uralian  Mountains.  Small  quantities  have  been 
occasionally  met  with  in  our  own  islands,  particularly  at  Wicldow,  at 
Cader  Idris  in  Wales,  Leadhills  in  Scotland,  and  in  Cornwall. 

The  mode  of  the  occuiTence  of  gold  in  the  mineral  kingdom  resembles 
that  of  the  ore  of  tin,  for  it  is  either  found  disseminated  in  the  primitive 
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rocks,  or  in  alluvial  deposits  of  sand,  which  appear  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  disintegration  of  those  rocks  under  the  continued  action  of  torrents. 
In  the  former  case,  the  gold  is  often  found  crystallised  in  cubes  and  octa- 
hedra,  or  in  forms  derived  from  these,  and  sometimes  aggregated  together 
in  dendritic  or  brancli-like  forms.  In  the  alluvial  deposits,  the  gold  is 
usually  found  in  small  scales  (gold  dust)^  but  sometimes  in  masses  of  con- 
siderable size  (nuggets),  the  rounded  appearance  of  which  indicates  that 
they  have  been  subjected  to  attrition. 

The  extraction  of  the  particles  of  gold  from  the  alluvial  sands  is  effected 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  high  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  (19*3),  which 
causes  it  to  remain  behind,  whilst  the  sand,  which  is  very  much  lighter 
(sp.  gr.  2 '6),  is  carried  away  by  water.  This  washing  is  commonly 
performed  by  hand,  in  wooden  or  metal  bowls,  in  which  the  sand  is 
shaken  up  with  water,  and  the  lighter  portions  dexterously  poured  oflF,  so 
as  to  leave  the  grains  of  gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  On  a  somewhat 
larger  scale,  the  auriferous  sand  is  washed  in  a  cradle  or  inclined  wooden 
trough,  furnished  with  rockers,  and  with  an  opening  at  the  lower  end  for 
the  escape  of  the  water.  The  sand  is  thrown  on  to  a  grating  at  the  head 
of  the  cradle,  which  retains  the  large  pebbles,  whilst  the  sand  and  gold 
pass  through,  the  former  being  washed  away  by  a  stream  of  water  which 
is  kept  iiowing  through  the  trough. 

When  the  gold  is  disseminated  through  masses  of  quartz  or  other  rock, 
much  labour  is  expended  in  crushing  the  latter  before  the  gold  can  be 
separated.  This  is  effected  either  by  passing  the  coarse  fragments  between 
heavy  rollers  of  hard  cast-iron,  or  by  stamping  them,  with  wooden  beams 
shod  with  iron,  in  troughs  tlirough  which  water  is  kept  continually 
flowing. 

In  some  cases  it  is  found  advantageous  to  smelt  the  ore  by  fusing  it 
with  some  substance  capable  of  uniting  with  the  gold,  and  of  being  after- 
wards readily  separated  from  it.  Lead  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  the  crushed  ore,  being  mixed  with  a  suitable  proportion,  either  of 
metallic  lead,  or  of  litharge  (oxide  of  lead)  and  charcoal,  or  even  of  galena 
(sulphide  of  lead),  together  with  some  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  or  clay,  to 
flux  the  silica,  is  fused  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  when  the 
fused  lead  dissolves  the  particles  of  gold,  and  collects  beneath  the  lighter 
slag.  The  lead  is  afterwards  separated  from  the  gold  by  cupellation  (see 
p.  351.)  ^ 

In  smelting  the  ores  of  gold  in  Hungary,  the  metal  is  concentrated  by 
means  of  sulphide  of  iron.  The  ore  consists  of  quartz  and  iron  pyrites 
(bisulphide  of  iron)  containing  a  little  gold.  On  fusing  the  crushed  ore 
with  lime,  to  flux  the  quartz,  the  pyrites  loses  half  its  sulphur,  and  becomes 
sulphide  of  iron  (FeS),  which  fuses  and  sinks  below  the  slag,  carrying  with 
it  the  whole  of  the  gold.  If  this  product  be  roasted  so  as  to  convert  the 
iron  into  oxide,  and  be  then  again  fused  with  a  fresh  portion  of  the  ore, 
the  oxide  of  iron  will  flux  the  quartz,  whilst  the  fresh  portion  of  sulphide 
of  iron  will  carry  down  the  whole  of  the  gold  contained  in  both  quantities 
of  ore.  _  This  operation  having  been  repeated  until  the  sulphide  of  iron 
IS  nch  in  gold,  it  is  fused  with  a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  which  extracts 
the  gold  and  faUs  to  the  bottom.  The  lead  is  then  cupelled  in  order  to 
obtain  the  gold. 

When  the  ores  of  lead,  silver,  or  copper  contain  gold,  it  is  always  found 
to  have  accompanied  the  silver  extracted  from  them,  and  is  separated  from 
it  by  a  process  to  be  presently  noticed. 
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Gold  is  sometimes  separated  from  the  impurities  remaining  with  it  after 
extraction  by  waslii:ag,  by  the  process  of  amalgamation  which  consists  m 
shaking  the  mixture  with  mercury  in  order  to  dissolve  the  gold-dust,  and 
straining  the  liquid  amalgam  through  a  chamois  leather,  which  aUows  the 
excess  of  mercury  to  pass  through,  but  retains  the  solid  portion  contammg 
the  gold,  from  which  the  mercury  is  then  separated  by  distdlation. 

In  the  Tvi-ol  this  process  is  adopted  for  separatmg  the  gold  from  an 
auriferous  iion 'pyrites,  by  grinding  it  in  a  miU  of  peculiar  construction, 
with  water  and  a  little  mercury,  the  latter  being  aUowed  to  act  upon  su^ 
cessive  portions  of  ore  untU  it  becomes  sufficiently  rich  to  be  stramed  and  • 

^^Gdcf  'as  found  in  nature,  is  generally  alloyed  with  variable  proportions 
of  silver  and  copper,  the  separation  of  which  is  the  object  of  the  gold 
refiner     It  may  be  effected  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  which  wiU  dissolve 
the  sUver  and  copper,  provided  that  they  do  not  bear  too  small  a  propor- 
tion to  the  gold.    Sulphuric  acid,  however,  being  very  much  cheaper,  is 
generally  employed.    The  alloy  is  fused  and  pom-ed  mto  water  so  as  to 
granulate  it  and  expose  a  larger  surface  to  the  action  of  the  acid;  it  is  then 
boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (oH  of  vitriol),  which  converts  the 
silver  and  the  copper  into  sulphates,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
whUst  the  gold  is  left  untouched.   In  order  to  recover  the  sdver  from  the 
solution  of  the  sulphates  in  water,  scraps  of  copper  are  introduced  mto 
it  when  that  metal  decomposes  the  sulphate  of  silver,  producing  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  causing  the  deposition  of  the  silver  in  the  metalhc  state. 
Finally,  the  sulphate  of  copper  maybe  obtained  from  the  solution  by 
evaporation  and  crystallisation.    This  process  is  so  effectual  when  the 
proportion  of  gold  in  an  aUoy  is  very  small,  that  even  i-^th.  part  ot  this 
hietal  may  be  profitably  extracted  from  100  parts  of  an  alloy,  and  much 
gold  has  been  obtained  in  this  way  from  old  silver  plate,  coins,  &c.,  whicJi 
were  manufactured  before  so  perfect  a  process  for  the  separation  of  these 
metals  was  known.    On  boibng  old  silver  coins  or  ornaments  ^th  nitric 
acid,  they  are  generally  found  to  yield  a  minute  proportion  of  gold  m  tne 
form  of  a  purple  powder.    But  this  plan  of  separation  is  not  so  s^ccessfu 
when  the  aHoy  contains  a  veiy  large  quantity  of  gold,  for  the  latter  nietel 
seems  to  protect  the  copper  and  silver  from  the  solvent  action  of  the  acid 
Thus,  if  the  alloy  contains  more  than  ^th  of  its  weight  of  gold,  it^ 
customary  to  fuse  it  with  a  quantity  of  sUver,  so  as  to  reduce  tlie  propoj 
tion  of  gold  below  that  point,  before  boiling  it  with  the  acid.    Again,  U 
the  alloy  contains  a  large  quantity  of  copper  it  is  fouad  expedien  to 
remove  a  great  deal  of  this  metal  in  the  form  of  oxide  by  heating  the  aUoy 

in  a  current  of  air.  .  ^  n  „  „tp 

Gold  which  is  brittle  and  unfit  for  coining,  in  consequence  ol  tJie  pre- 
sence of  small  quantities  of  foreign  metals,  is  sometimes  refined  by  meiun„ 
it  with  oxide  of  copper  or  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  borax  wlien  in« 
foreign  metals,  with  the  exception  of  sHver,  are  oxidised  and  dissoiyea  lu 
the  slag.  Another  process  consists  in  thromng  some  corrosive 
(chloride  of  mercury)  into  the  melting  pot,  and  stirrmg  it  up 
metal,  when  its  vapour  converts  the  metallic  impurities  mto  chionaes, 
which  are  volatUised.  An  exceUent  method,  devised  by  1.  B.  " 
Sydney,  consists  in  fusing  the  gold  with  a  httle  borax,  and  parsing  emu 

*  A  small  quantity  of  sodium  dissolved  in  the  mercury  lias  l^ecii  foumi  very  mat^^^^^^^^^ 
to  faril  atet  .e  am.^lsamation  of  gold  ami  silver  ores,  app.arently  because  the  amal„a 
or  sod     .  is  more  highly  electr<.positive  than  mercury,  ni  relation  to  the  gold. 
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l  ine  gas  into  it  through  a  clay  tube.  Antimony,  arsenic,  &c.,  are  carried 
off  as  chlorides,  whilst  the  silver,  also  converted  into  chloride,  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  gold  in  a  fused  state,  afterwards  solidifying  into  a  cake, 
which  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  placing  it  between  plates  of 
wrought-iron  and  immersing  it  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Pure  gold,  like  piu-o  silver,  is  too  soft  to  resist  the  M'ear  to  which  it  is 
subjected  in  its  ordinary  uses,  and  it  is  therefore  alloyed  for  coinage  in 
this  country  with  -^\th.  of  its  weight  of  copper,  so  that  gold  coin  contains 
1  part  of  copper  and  11  parts  of  gold.  The  gold  used  for  articles  of 
jewellery  is  alloyed  with  variable  proportions  of  copper  and  silver.  The 
alloy  of  copper  and  gold  is  muclr  redder  than  pure  gold. 

The  degree  of  purity  of  gold  is  generally  expressed  by  quoting  it  as  of 
so  many  carats  fine.  Thus,  pure  gold  is  said  to  be  24  carats  fine;  English 
standard  gold  is  22  carats  fine,  that  is,  contains  22  carats  of  gold  out  of 
the  24.  Gold  of  18  carats  fine  would  contain  18  parts  of  gold  out  of  the 
24,  or  fths  of  its  weight  of  gold. 

Pure  gold  is  easily  prepared  from  standard  or  jeweUer's  gold,  by  dissolving  it  in 
hydi-oohloric  acid  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of  nitric  acid,  evaporatino- 
the  solution  to  a  smaU  bulk  to  expel  excess  of  acid,  diluting  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  filtering  from  the  separated  cliloride  of  sHver,  and  adding  a  solution 
01  sulphate  of  iron,  when  the  gold  is  precipitated  as  a  dark  purple  powder,  which 
may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed,  dried,  and  fused  in  a  small  French  clay 
crucible  with  a  little  borax,  the  crucible  having  been  previously  dipped  in  a  hot 
Mturated  solution  of  borax,  and  dried,  to  prevent  adhesion  of  the  globules  of  gold 
lie  action  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  upon  the  terchloride  of  gold  is  explained  bv  the 
equation —  o  j.  j 

2AUCI3  +  6(FeO.SO,)  =  Au,  +  Fe.Cl,  +  2(Fe203.3S03). 

By  employing  oxalic  acid  instead  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  heating  the  solution, 
the  gold  IS  precipitated  m  a  spongy  state,  and  becomes  a  coherent  lustrous  mass 
"^■nru  P'"^^^'^^®-    ^^"^  ""^t^l  is  employed  in  this  form  by  dentists. 

When  standard  gold  is  being  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  it  sometimes  becomes  coated 
with  a  falm  of  chloride  of  silver  which  stops  the  action  of  the  acid;  the  liquid  must 
then  be  poured  off,  the  metal  washed,  and  treated  with  ammonia,  which  dissolves 
tne  chloride  ot  silver  ;  the  ammonia  must  be  washed  away  before  the  metal  is  replaced 
m  the  acid.  In  the  case  of  jeweUer's  gold,  it  is  advisable  to  extract  as  much  sUver  ■ 
and  copper  as  possible  by  boiling  it  with  nitric  acid,  before  attempting  to  dissolve 
the  gold.  Gold  lace  should  be  incinerated  to  get  rid  of  the  cotton  before  being 
treated  with  acid.  ° 

The  genuineness  of  gold  trinkets,  &c.,  is  generally  tested  by  touching  them  with 
mtnc  acid,  which  attacks  them  if  they  contain  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
copper,  producing  a  green  stain,  but  this  test  is  evidently  useless  if  the  surface  be 
gilt,  rhe  weight  IS  of  course  a  good  criterion  in  practised  hands,  but  even  these 
A  •'"''i  ^^fV'"  °^  V^i^nxim  covered  with  gold.  The  specific  gravity 
may  be  taken  m  doubtful  cases  ;  that  of  sovereign  gold  is  17-167 

1  th^ZT^T-i  f^''^  is  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  thin  paper  together  with  about 

Wd  r,!ri  •  '^^'^^^^^  P"'"*;  f'^^"'  ^'^'^  ''^'^^^'^  t°  twelve  times  its  weight  of  pure 
8W  nJ  r  ^^°ii'"*-'"^n^^''^  P^^"*         P'^^*^^^      ^  (or  exposed  to  a 

strong  oxidisin"  blowpipe  flame),  when  the  lead  and  copper  are  oxidised   and  the 

menrmpf«ir1  'r°^^1  °J  bein^ ^absorbed  by  the  cjpd 

S  a  Ha  S  whinb  r  "°  diminishes  in  size,  it  is^llowed  to  cool,  hammered 

tSnlaS  t  tbnf  >  T'^^f  i^'y'^''"^  heated  to  redness,  and  rolled  out  to  a 
L  boiCwitriftri  '^l  \^      '^'"^^  ^"^d  i-^to  a  corncltc  which 

Seel  w  th  i;=fm  1  V'^  1  '\^\  *°  '"''^''"'^  *°  sii^«'  ;  tii°  remaining  gold  is 
Ta^ftracls  of  nff ^1''°.'^?'^        "^^^^^  '-^"^  °f  «P-  ^-  ^  -28,     extract  the 

cmiWe,  andwJi^h^^^^  ^"''^'^'1'  ^"^''^  ^'^  ^<^d"«««  in^nm^ll 

thJ~TX^n*±  ""f^  T¥  """^^H"  "'"d  ''^t  «i"«e  it  would  bo  likely  to  break 
addWon  ,f  tbo  ''Y^},  '^°"ld  "«t  be  so  readily  washed  without  loss.  Tiia 

aXerm  t  tb.         ^T*'  (lM.Uon)  is  made  in  order  to  divide  the  alloy. 
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298.  The  physical  characters  of  gold  render  it  very  conspicuous  among 
the  metals;  it  is  the  heaviest  of  the  metals  in  common  use,  with  the 
exception  of  platinum,  its  specific  gravity  bemg  19-3.    In  maUeabihty  ' 
and  ductility  it  surpasses  aU  other  metals  ;  the  former  property  is  turned 
to  advantage  for  the  manufacture  of  gold  leaf,  for  which  purpose  a  bar  of 
gold  is  passed  between  rollers  which  extend  it  into  the  form  of  a  riband ; 
?his  is  cut  up  into  squares,  wliich  are  packed  between  layers  of  fine  vellum, 
and  beaten  with  a  heavy  hammer  ;  these  thinner  squares  are  then  again 
cut  up  and  beaten  between  layers  of  gold-beater's  skm  un  il  they  are  ^- 
cientlv  thin     An  ounce  of  gold  may  thus  be  spread  over  100  square  feet ; 
28->  000  of  such  leaves  placed  upon  each  other  form  a  pile  of  only  one 
inch  hic^h    These  leaves  will  aUow  light  to  pass  through  them,  and 
always  appear  green  or  blue  when  held  up  to  the  light,  though  they  exhibit 
the  ordinary  colour  of  gold  by  reflected  light ;  extremely  thm  leaves  of 
gold,  obtained  by  partiaUy  dissolving  ordinary  gold  leaf  by  floatmg  it  on 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  transmit  a  violet  or  a  red  light,  accord- 
ing to  their  thickness,  though  they  stUl  appear  yellow  by  reflected  hght, 
and  if  taken  up  on  a  glass  plate  and  heated  to  about  600  F.  they  lose 
their  golden  reflection  and  become  ruby  red,  changmg  to  green  if  pressed 
with  a  hard  substance.    If  very  finely  divided  gold  be  suspended  m 
water,  it  imparts  a  violet  or  red  colour  to  it.    Such  coloured  flmds 
containing  very  minute  particles  of  gold  in  a  state  of  suspension,  may  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  dissolved  in  ether  upon  a  very  weak 
solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  ;  on  standing  for  a  long  time,  the  particles 
of  finely  divided  gold  are  deposited,  having  the  same  tint  as  that  which 
thev  previously  exhibited  when  suspended  in  the  liquid  ;  the  blue  parti- 
cles beiug  less  minute  are  soonest  deposited,  but  the  red  particles  require 
many  months  to  settle  down.    These  divers  colours  of  fijiely  divided  gold  . 
are  taken  advantage  of  in  painting  upon  porcelain,  and  the  well-known 
magnificent  ruby  red  glass  owes  its  colour  to  the  same  cause,    y^otn  oi  i 
a  grain  of  gold  is  capable  of  imparting  a  deep  rose  colour  to  a  cubic  men  . 

The'^extreme  ductility  of  gold  is  exemplified  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  j 
thread  for  embroidery,  in  which  a  cylinder  of  silver  having  been  covered 
with  gold  leaf,  it  is  drawn  through  a  wire-drawing  plate  and  reduced  to 
the  thinness  of  a  hair  ;  in  this  way  six  ounces  of  gold  are  di-^^  «  N 
cylinder  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  Although  fusing  at  about^el 
same  temperature  as  copper,  gold  is  seldom  cast,  on  account  of  its  great! 
contraction  during  solidification.  .,      ,  fhpl 

Gold  is  not  even  affected  to  the  same  extent  as  silver  by  exposure  to  tMi 
atmosphere,  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  no  action  upon  it,  and  Hence  i 
no  metal  is  so  well  adapted  for  coating  surfaces  which  are  required  wi 

preserve  their  lustre.  ^  i   •    xi    p^^^  nfl 

The  gold  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  surfaces  of  metals  m  the  t«rni  w  j 
an  amalgam,  the  mercury  being  afterwards  driven  off  by  heat. 
may  also  be  gilt  by  means  of  a  boiUng  solution  prepared  by  dissoivmg 
gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  adding  an  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  o 
soda     But  the  most  elegant  process  of  gilding  is  that  of  electro-gilding,! 
in  which  the  object  to  be  gUt  is  connected  with  the  negative 
of  the  galvanic  battery,  and  immersed  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  gow  | 
cvanide  of  potassium,  in  which  is  also  placed  a  gold  plate  connected  mta 
the  positive  (copper)  end  of  the  battery,  and  intended,  by  gradually  dis- 
soTvhi '  to  replace  tl  e  gold  abstracted  from  the  solution  at  the  negative  pole.^ 
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A  gold  crucible  is  very  useful  in  the  laboratory  for  effecting  the  fusion 
of  substances  with  caustic  alkalies,  which  would  corrode  a  platiiium 
crucible. 

299.  Oxides  of  gold. — Two  compounds  of  gold  with  oxygen  have  been 
obtained,  Au,0  and  Axxjd.^,  but  neither  of  them  is  of  any  great  practical 
importance. 

Sesquioxide  of  gold  or  auric  acid  {Axxfi^  is  prepared  from  the  solution 
(jf  gold  in  aqua  regia,  by  boiling  it  with  excess  of  potash,  decomposing 
the  aurate  of  potash  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  purifying  the  auric  acid 
by  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid  and  precipitating  by  water.  It  forms  a 
}  ellow  precipitate,  which  is  easily  decomposed  by  exposure  to  light  or  to 
a  temperature  of  500°  F.  By  dissolving  it  in  potash  and  evaporating  in 
racuo,  the  aurate  ofpotasli  is  obtained  in  yelloM'  needles  (K^O.  Au^Og,  6Aq.). 
Suhoxide  of  gold  (Au^O)  forms  a  dark  precipitate  when  protochloride  of 
gold  is  decomposed  by  potash. 

The  chlorides  of  gold  correspond  in  composition  to  the  oxides.  The 
ferchlonde  of  gold  (AuCl^)  is  obtained  by  dissolving  gold  in  hydrochloric 
acid  with  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  on  a 
water-bath  to  a  small  bulk ;  on  cooling,  yellow  prismatic  crystals  of  a. 
compound  of  the  terchloride  with  hydrochloric  acid  (AuCl^.HC1.6Aq.) 
are  deposited,  from  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  expelled  by  a 
gentle  heat  (not  exceeding  250°  F,),  when  the  terchloride  forms  a  red 
brown  deliquescent  mass,  dissolving  very  readily  in  water,  giving  a  bright 
yeUow  solution  which  stains  the  skin  and  other  organic  matter  purple 
when  exposed  to  light,  depositing  finely  divided  gold.  Almost  every 
substance  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen  reduces  the  gold  to  the 
metallic  state.  The  inside  of  a  perfectly  clean  flask  or  tube  may  be 
covered  with  a  film  of  metallic  gold  by  a  dilute  solution  of  the  terchloride 
mixed  with  citric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  gently  heated.  The  facility 
with  which  it  deposits  metallic  gold,  and  the  resistance  of  the  deposited 
metal  to  atmospheric  action,  has  rendered  terchloride  of  gold  very  useful 
in  photography.  Alcohol  and  ether  readily  dissolve  the  terchloride,  the 
latter  being  able  to  extract  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  Eed  crystals 
of  terchloride  of  gold  are  sublimed  when  thin  gold  foil  is  gently  heated 
in  a  current  of  chlorine.  Terchloride  of  gold  (like  perchloride  of  platinum) 
forms  crystallisable  compounds  with  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  with  the 
hydrochlorates  of  organic  bases,  and  afi"ords  great  help  to  the  chemist  in 
defining  these  last.  Aurochloride  of  sodium  forms  reddish  yellow  prismatic 
crystals  (NaCl.AuCl3,4Aq.)  which  are  sometimes  sold  for  photographic 
purposes. 

Protochloride  of  gold  (AuCl)  is  obtained  by  gently  heating  the  terchlo- 
ride, when  It  fuses  and  is  decomposed  at  350°  F.,  leaving  the  protochloride 
which  is  reduced  to  metaUic  gold  at  about  400°  F.    The  protochloride  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  of  a  pale-yellow  colour.    Boilin"  water 
decomposes  it  into  metallic  gold  and  terchloride.  ° 

Fulminating  gold  is  obtained  as  a  buff  precipitate  when  ammonia  is 
aaded  to  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold ;  its  composition  is  not  weU  estab- 
liahed,  but  appears  to  be  Aup,,.4JJH3.E.,0.  It  explodes  violently  when 
gently  heated.  '' 

a'^  q^h^Mat'  photographer  is  a  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  soda 

jAUja^U,,  3(IS[a,SjO.,),  4Aq.),  which  is  obtained  in  fine  white  needles 
oy  pounng  a  solution  of  one  part  of  terchloride  of  gold  into  a  solution  of 

2  u 
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three  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  ^-'i^^^g  jS,^^^ 
double  salt  is  insoluble.  Its  formation  may  be  explained  by  the  equatiou- 

8(m,S,03)  +  2AUCI3  Au,S,03,  3(Na„S,0,)  4-  6NaCl  ^  2{^\Sfi,). 
It  is  doubtfvil  whether  the  above  formula  represents  the  true  constitution 
of  tWsTalt  for  it  is  not  decomposed  by  acids  m  the  same  manner  as  ordi- 
^aiy  hyposul^^^^^       Nitric  acid  causes  the  whole  of  the  gold  to  separate 

"^'ZXfca'^s,  which  is  employed  for  imparting  a  rich  red  colour  to 
glaTS  porcelain,  is  a  compound  of  gold,  tm,  and  ^^o^-^ -^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
lieved  to  be  grouped  accordmg  to  the  formula  Aup.SnO,,  bn_U.bnU,.4Aq. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  adding  protochloride  of  tm  to  a  mixture  of  bi- 
chlSe  of  tin  and  terchloride  of  gold;  7  parts  of  gold  are  dissolved  m 
aquaregia  and  mixed  with  2  parts  of  tin  also  ^isso  ved  in  «g«a  ..^.« ; 
this  solution  is  largely  dHuted  with  water,  and  a  weak  solution  of  1  part 
S  ti^t  hy'lrocliloric  acid  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  till  a  fine  pui-ple  colour 
is  produced.   The  purple  of  Cassius  remains  suspended  in  water  m  a  very 
fine  state  of  division,  but  subsides  gradually,  especiaUy  if  some  sahne 
solut  on  be  added,  as  I  pvu-ple  powder.    The  fresh  precipitate  dissolves  in 
ammonia,  but  the  purple  solution  is  decomposed  by  exposure  to  light, 
U^^i  blue,  and  fiUy  colourless,  metalUc  gold  being  precipitated, 
and  binoxide  of  tin  left  in  solution. 

The  sulphides  of  gold  are  not  thoroughly  known  When  hydrosd- 
phuric  acid  acts  on  solution  of  terchloride  of  go  d,  a  ^ack  precipitate  0 
Au„S  AuS  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  m  alkalme  sulphides.  The  salt- 
NaS'  AuS,  8Aq.  has  been  obtained,  in  colourless  prisms  soluble  m. 
alcShol.  The  precipitated  sulphide  of  gold  is  not  dissolved  by  the  acids, 
with  the  exception  of  aqrca  regia.  Nitric  acid  oxidises  the  sulphur 
leaving  metalUc  gold.  When  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  boihng 
solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  the  metal  itseK  is  precipitated— 

SAuCL  +  3H,S  +  12H,0  =  Au^  +  24HC1  +  3(H,O.S03) . 


A  yeUowish  grey  brittle  arsenide  of  gold  (AuAs,)  has  been  found  in 
quartz  in  Australia. 


ON  SOME  OF  THE 


USEFUL  APPLICATIONS  OF  CHEMICAL  PRINCIPLES 
NOT  HITHERTO  MENTIONED. 


CHEMICAL  PRINCIPLES  OE  THE  MANUFACTUEE 

OE  GLASS. 

300.  Glass  is  defined  chemically  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  sili- 
cates, one  of  which  is  a  silicate  of  an  alkali,  the  other  being  a  silicate  of 
lime,  baryta,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  lead,  or  oxide  of  zinc. 

If  silicic  acid  be  fused  with  an  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash  or 
soda,  a  transparent  glassy  mass  is  obtained,  but  this  is  slowly  dissolved  by 
water,  and  would  therefore  be  incapable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the 
weather ;  if  a  small  proportion  of  lime  or  baryta,  or  of  the  oxides  of  iron, 
lead,  or  zinc,  be  added,  the  glass  becomes  far  less  easily  affected  by  atmo- 
spheric influences. 

The  most  valuable  property  of  glass,  after  its  transparency  and  per- 
manence, is  that  of  assuming  a  viscid  or  plastic  consistency  when  fused; 
which  allows  it  to  be  so  easily  fasliioned  into  the  various  shapes  required 
for  use  or  ornament. 

The  composition  of  glass  is  varied  according  to  the  partictdar  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended,  the  materials  selected  being  fused  in  large  clay 
crucibles  placed  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  heated  by  a  coal-fire  or  in 
a  gas-furnace. 

_  Ordinary  window  glass  is  essentially  composed  of  silicate  of  soda  and 
silicate  of  lime,  containing  one  molecule  (IS'S  per  cent.)  of  soda  one 
molecule  (12-9  per  cent.)  of  lime,  and  five  molecules  (69-1  per  cent.)  of 
siUcic  acid ;  it  also  usually  contains  a  little  alumina.  This  variety  of  crlass 
is  manufactured  by  fusing  100  parts  of  sand  with  about  35  parts  of  chalk 
and  35  parts  of  soda-ash  :  a  considerable  quantity  of  broken  window  o-lass 
is  always  fused  up  at  the  same  time.  Of  course,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
chalk  and  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  expelled  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  in 
order  tliat  this  may  not  cause  the  contents  of  the  crucible  to  froth  over 
during  the  fusion,  the  materials  are  first  frilted  together,  as  it  is  termed, 
at  a  temperature  insufficient  to  liquefy  them,  when  the  carbonic  acid 
IS  evolved  gradually,  and  the  fusion  afterwards  takes  place  without 
enervescencc. 

Occasionally  sulphate  of  soda  is  employed  instead  of  the  carbonate, 
when  it  IS  usual  to  add  a  small  proportion  of  charcoal,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  sulphuric  to  the  state  of  sulj^hurous  acid,  which  is  far  more  easily 
expelled.    Ecfore  the  glass  is  worked  into  sheets,  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
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at  rest  for  some  time  in  the  fused  state,  so  tkat  the  air-hubhles  may 
e  cape  and  the  glass-gall  or  scum  (consisting  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  soda 
and  chloride  of  sodium),  which  rises  to  the  sui'face,  is  removed 

Pla  e  Glass  is  also  ch  efly  a  silicate  of  soda  and  lime,  but  it  contains 
in^dttit  a^^^^^^^^  q-^^tity  of  siHcate  of  potash  (74  per  cent 

S  smcil  acid!  12  of  soda,  5-5  of  potash,  and  5-5  of  lime).    The  purest 
white  s^nd  s  selected,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  exclude  impurities. 

Cro'Tglass,  used 'for  optical  purposes,  contains  no  soda,  smce  that 
alkali  has  the  property  of  imparting  a  greenish  tmt  to  glass,  which  ib 
not  th^ca  This  variety  of  glass,  therefore,  is  prepared 

Sy  fusing  and  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  chalk  in  such  proportions 
thnt  the  glass  may  contain  one  molecule  22  per  cent,  of  poUsh,  one 
molecule  (12  5  per  cent.)  of  lime,  and  four  molecules  (62  per  cent.) 

^^Th'eglasstf  which  loine  bottles  are  made  is  of  a  much  cheaper  and  com- 
moner description,  consisting  chiefly  of  sUicate  of  lime,  but  containing  in 
Edition,  small  quantities  of  the  siHcates  of  the  alkahes  of  alumina  and 
of  oxide!  of  iron,  to  the  last  of  which  it  owes  its  dark  colour.  It  is 
made  of  the  coarsest  materials,  such  as  common  red  sand  (containmg 
iron  and  alumina),  soap-makers' waste  (containing  lime  and  smaU  quan- 
tities of  alkali),  refuse  lime  from  the  gas-works,  clay,  and  a  very  small 

"^'llMdaiT^ohis  used  for  table  glass  and  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, is  a  double  silicate  of  potash  and  oxide  «f  le^^'i',^^^ ™^ 
molecule  (13-67  per  cent.)  of  potash,  one  molecule  (33-28  per  cent  ) 
ToxMe  of  lead,^nd  six  molecules  (51-93  per  cent  )  of  silicic  acid 
Tt  is  raenared  by  fusing  300  parts  of  the  purest  white  sand  with  20U 
parS  of  Efum  (red  olideof  lead),  100  parts  of  refined  pearl-ash  and 
30  parts  of  nitre.  The  fusion  is  effected  in  crucibles  covered  in  at  the 
top  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  flame,  which  would  reduce  a  portion 
of  the  lead  to  the  metaUic  state.  The  nitre  is  added  m  order  to  oxidise 
any  accidental  impurities  which  might  reduce  the  lead.  _ 

The  presence  of  the  oxide  of  lead  in  glass  very  much  increases  its 
fusibiHty,  and  renders  it  much  softer,  so  that  it  may  be  more  easily  cut 
into  ornamental  forms ;  it  also  greatly  increases  its  lustre  andjDeauty 

Baryta  has  also  the  effect  of  increasmg  the  fusibility  of  glass,  and  oxide 
of  zinc;  like  oxide  of  lead,  increases  its  brilliancy  and  refracting  power, 
on  which  account  it  is  employed  in  some  kmds  of  glass  for  optical  pur- 
poses. Glass  of  this  description  is  also  made  by  substituting  boracic  acid 
for  a  portion  of  the  silicic  acid.  , 
Some  varieties  of  glass,  if  heated  nearly  to  their  melting  point,  ana 
aUowed  to  cool  slowly,  become  converted  into  an  opaque  very  hard  ma^ 
resembling  porcelain  (Reanmur's porcelain).  This  change,  wluch  is  known 
as  devitrification,  is  due  to  the  crystaUisation  of  the  silicates  contained  in 
the  mass,  and  by  again  fusing  it,  the  glass  may  be  restored  to  its  origmai 
transparent  condition. 

In  producing  coloured  glass,  advantage  is  taken  of  its  property  oi  aib- 
solving  many  metallic  oxides  with  production  of  peculiar  colours.  It  na* 
been  mentioned  above  that  bottle  glass  owes  its  green  colour-  to  the  pre- 
sence of  oxide  of  iron ;  and  since  this  oxide  is  generaUy  found  m  smai 
Quantity  in  sand,  and  even  in  chalk,  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  glass 
which  is  required  to  be  perfectly  colourless  turns  out  to  have  a  sliglit  greeu 
tinge     In  order  to  remove  this,  a  small  quantity  of  some  oxidising  agent 
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is  usually  addecl,  in  order  to  convert  the  oxide  of  iron  into  the  sesquioxide, 
which  does  not  impart  any  colour  when  present  in  minute  proportion.  A 
little  nitre  is  sometimes  added  for  this  purpose,  or  some  arsenious  acid, 
which  yields  its  oxygen  to  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  escajaes  in  the  form  of 
vapour  of  arsenic ;  red  oxide  of  lead  (PbjOJ  may  also  he  employed,  and 
is  reduced  to  oxide  of  lead  (PhO),  wliich  remains  in  the  glass.  Bin- 
oxide  of  manganese  is  often  added  as  an  oxidising  agent,  being  reduced 
to  the  state  of  oxide  of  manganese  (MnO),  which  does  not  colour  the 
glass ;  but  care  is  then  taken  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  binoxide,  for  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  this  substance  imparts  a  beautiful  amethyst  purple 
colour  to  glass. 

Suboxide  of  copper  is  used  to  produce  a  red  glass,  and  the  finest  ruby 
glass  is  obtained  (as  already  mentioned  at  p.  400)  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  gold.  The  oxides  of  antimony  impart  a  yellow  colour  to  glass ;  a 
peculiar  brown-yellow  shade  is  given  by  charcoal  in  a  fine  state  of  division, 
and  sesquioxide  of  uranium  produces  a  fine  greenish-yellow  glass.  Green 
glass  is  coloured  either  by  oxide  of  copper  or  sesquioxide  of  chromium, 
whilst  oxide  of  cobalt  gives  a  magnificent  blue  colour.  For  black  glass, 
a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  manganese  is  employed.  The  white 
enamel  glass  is  a  flint  glass,  containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  binoxide  of 
tin.    Bone  ash  is  also  used  to  impart  this  appearance  to  glass. 

CHEMISTET  OF  THE  MANUFACTUEE  OF  POTTEEl' 
AND  POECELAIN. 

301.  The  manufacture  of  pottery  obviously  belongs  to  an  earlier  period 
of  civilisation  than  that  of  glass,  since  the  raw  material,  clay,  would  at 
once  suggest,  by  its  plastic  properties,  the  possibiHty  of  working  it  into 
useful  vessels,  and  the  application  of  heat  would  naturally  be  had  recourse 
to  in  order  to  dry  and  harden  it.  Indeed,  at  the  first  glance,  it  would 
appear  that  this  manufacture,  unlike  that  of  glass,  did  not  involve  the 
appHcation  of  chemical  principles,  but  consisted  simply  in  fashioning  the 
clay  by  mere  mechanical  dexterity  into  the  required  form.  It  is  found, 
however,  at  the  outset,  that  the  name  of  clay  is  applied  to  a  large  class  of 
minerals,  differing  very  considerably  in  composition,  and  possessing  in 
common  the  two  characteristic  features  of  plasticity  and  a  predominance 
of  silicate  of  alumina. 

It  has  already  been  stated  (p.  285)  that  kaolin  is  a  liydrated  silicate 
of  alumina,  and  it  is  from  this  material  that  the  best  variety  of  porcelain 
is  made.  This  clay  is  eminently  plastic,  and  can  therefore  be  readily 
moulded,  but  when  baked,  it  shrinks  very  much,  so  that  the  vessels  made 
from  it  lose  their  shape  and  often  crack  in  the  kiln.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  the  clay  is  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  sand,  chalk,  bone-ash, 
or  heavy-spar ;  but  anotlier  difficulty  is  thus  introduced,  for  these  sub- 
stances diminish  the  tenacity  of  the  clay,  and  would  thus  render  the 
vessels  brittle.  A  further  addition  must  therefore  be  made,  of  some  sub- 
stance which  fuses  at  the  temperature  employed  in  baking  the  ware,  and 
thus  serves  as  a  cement  to  bind  the  unfused  particles  of  clay,  &c.,  into 
a  compact  mass.  Feldspar  (silicate  of  alumina  and  potash)  answers  this 
purpose ;  or  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda  is  sometimes  added,  to  convert 
a  portion  of  the  silica  into  a  fusible  alkaline  silicate.  With  a  mixture  of 
clay  with  sand  and  feldspar  (or  some  substitutes),  a  vessel  may  bo  moulded 
which  wiU  preserve  its  shape  and  tenacity  when  baked,  but  it  will  be 
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easily  pervious  to  water,  and  thus  quite  unfit  for  ordinary  use.  It  has,  there- 
fore, to  be  water-proofed  by  the  appHcation  of  some  easily  fusible  material, 
wliich  shaU  either  form  a  glaze  over  the  surface,  or  shaU  become  incor- 
porated with  the  body  of  the  ware,  and  the  vessel  is  then  fat  for  all  its 
uses.  Handles  and  ornaments  in  relief  are  moulded  separately,  and  fixed 
on  the  ware  before  baldng,  and  coloured  designs  are  transferred  from 
paper  to  the  porous  ware  before  glazing.  ^      n  ^  , 

The  manufactui-e  of  Sevres  porcelain  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  this  art     The  purest  materials  are  selected  in  the  follomng  propor- 
tions •— KaoUn  (porcelain  clay),  62  parts ;  chalk,  4  parts ;  sand,  17  parts ; 
feldspar  17  parts.    These  materials  are  ground  up  with  water  before 
bem<i  mixed,  and  the  coarser  particles  aUowed  to  subside ;  the  creamy 
fluids  containing  the  finer  particles  in  suspension  are  then  mixed  m 
the  proper  proportions,  and  aUowed  to  settle ;  the  paste  deposited  at  the 
bottom  is  drained,  thoroughly  kneaded,  and  stored  away  for  some  mouths 
in  a  damp  place,  by  which  its  texture  is  considerably  improved,  and  any 
organic  matter  which  it  contains  becomes  oxidised  and  removed;  the 
oxidation  being  effected  partly  by  the  sulphates  present,  which  become 
reduced  to  sulphides.    It  is  then  moulded  into  the  required  forms,  and 
dried  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air.  The  vessels  are  packed  m  cyhndrical 
cases  of  very  refractory  clay,  wHch  are  arranged  in  a  furnace  or  kiln  of 
peculiar  construction,  and  very  gradually  but  strongly  heated  by  the 
flame  of  a  wood  fire.    When  sufficiently  baked,  the  biscuit  porcelain  has 
to  be  glazed,  and  great  care  is  taken  that  the  glaze  may  possess  the  same 
expansibility  by  heat  as  the  ware  itself,  for  otherwise  it  would  crack  in  all 
directions  as  the  glazed  ware  cooled.    The  glaze  employed  at  Sevres  is  a 
mixture  of  feldspar  and  quartz  very  finely  ground,  and  suspended  m 
water,  to  which  a  little  vinegar  is  added  to  prevent  the  glaze  from  subsid- 
ing too  rapidly.    When  the  porous  ware  is  dipped  into  this  mixture,  it 
absorbs  the  water,  and  retains  a  thin  coating  of  the  mixture  of  quartz  and 
feldspar  upon  its  surface.    It  is  now  baked  a  second  time,  when  the  glaze 
fuses,  partly  penetrating  the  ware,  partly  remaining  as  a  varnish  upon  the 

When  the  ware  is  required  to  have  some  uniform  colour,  a  mineral 
pigment  capable  of  resisting  very  high  temperatures  is  mixed  with  the 
glaze;  but  coloured  designs  are  painted  upon  the  ware  after  glazing,  the 
ware  being  then  baked  a  thu-d  time,  in  order  to  fix  the  colours.  Ihese 
colours  are  glasses  coloured  with  metallic  oxides,  and  ground  up  with  oil 
of  turpentine,  so  that  they  may  be  painted  in  the  ordinary  way  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ware ;  when  the  latter  is  again  heated  in  the  kiln,  the 
coloured  glass  fuses,  and  thus  contracts  a  firm  adhesion  Avith  the  ware. 

Gold  is  applied  either  in  the  form  of  precipitated  metallic  gold,  or  of 
fulminating  gold,  being  ground  up  in  either  case  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
burnt  in,  and  burnished. 

English  porcelain  is  made  from  Cornish  clay  mixed  with  ground  flints, 
burnt  bones,  and  sometimes  a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  borax,  and  binoxide 
of  tin,  the  last  improving  the  colour  of  the  ware.  It  is  glazed  with  a 
mixture  of  Cornish  stone  (consisting  of  quartz  and  feldspar),  flint,  chalk, 
borax,  and  sometimes  white  lead  to  increase  its  fusibility. 

Stone-ware  is  made  from  less  pure  materials,  and  is  covered  with  a  glaze 
of  silicate  of  soda,  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by  a  process  known  as  salt- 
qlazing.  The  ware  is  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  sand  by  dipping  it  in  a 
mixture  of  fine  sand  and  water,  and  is  then  intensely  heated  in  a  kiln  into 
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which  a  quantity  of  damp  salt  is  presently  thrown.  The  joint  action  of 
the  aqueous  vapour  and  the  salt  converts  the  sand  into  silicate  of  soda, 
which  fuses  into  a  glass  upon  the  surface  of  the  ware— 

2NaCl  +  H,0  +  SiO,  =  Na^CSiO^  +  2HC1. 

Pipkins,  and  similar  earthenware  vessels,  are  made  of  conunon  clay 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  marl  and  of  sand.  They  are  glazed 
with  a  mixture  of  4  or  5  parts  of  clay,  with  6  or  7  parts  of  litharge.  The 
colour  of  this  ware  is  due  to  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

Bricks  and  tiles  are  also  made  from  common  clay  mixed,  if  necessary, 
with  sand.  These  are  very  often  grey,  or  blue,  or  yelloAV,  before  baking, 
and  become  red  under  the  action  of  heat,  since  the  iron,  which  is  origin- 
ally present  as  carbonate  (FeCCO^),  becomes  converted  into  the  red 
peroxide  (Fe^Og)  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen. 

The  impure  varieties  of  clay  fuse  much  more  easUy  than  pure  clay, 
so  that,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  refractory  bricks  for  lining  furnaces, 
of  glass-pots,  crucibles  for  making  cast  steel,  &c.,  a  pure  clay  is  employed, 
to  which  a  certain  quantity  of  broken  pots  of  the  same  material  is  added, 
to  prevent  the  articles  from  shrinking  whilst  being  dried. 
•  Dinas  fire-bricks  are  made  from  a  peculiar  siliceous  material  found  in 
the  Vale  of  ISTeath,  and  containing  alumina  with  about  98  per  cent,  of 
sUica.  The  ground  rock  is  mixed  with  1  per  cent,  of  lime  and  a  little 
water  before  moulding.  These  bricks  are  expanded  by  heat,  whilst 
ordinary  fire-bricks  contract. 

Blue  hriclcs  are  glazed  by  sprinkling  with  iron  scurf,  a  mixture  of  par- 
ticles of  stone  and  iron  produced  by  the  wear  of  the  siliceous  grindstones 
employed  in  grinding  gun-barrels,  &c.  When  the  bricks  are  fired,  a  glaze 
of  silicate  of  iron  is  formed  upon  them. 

CHEMISTEY  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

302.  Chemical  principles  would  lead  to  the  selection  of  pure  silica  * 
(quartz,  rock-crystal)  as  the  most  durable  of  building  materials,  since  it  is 
not  acted  on  by  any  of  the  substances  likely  to  be  present  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  even  if  it  could  be  obtained  in  sufficiently  large  masses  for 
the  purpose,  its  great  hardness  presents  an  obstacle  to  its  being  hewn  into 
the  required  forms.  Of  the  building  stones  actually  employed,  granite, 
basalt,  and  porphyry  are  the  most  lasting,  on  account  of  their  capability 
of  resisting  for  a  great  length  of  time  the  action  of  water  and  of  atmo- 
spheric carbonic  acid ;  but  their  hardness  makes  them  so  difficult  to  work, 
as  to  prevent  their  employment  except  for  the  construction  of  pavements, 
bridges,  (fee,  where  the  work  is  massive  and  straightforward,  and  much 
resistance  to  wear  and  tear  is  requu'ed.  The  millstone  grit  is  also  a  very 
durable  stone,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  and  employed  for  the  founda- 
tions of  houses.  Freestone  is  a  term  applied  to  any  stone  which  is  soft 
enough  to  be  wrought  with  hammer  and  chisel,  or  cut  witli  a  saw ;  it 
includes  the  different  varieties  of  sandstone  and  limestone.  The  sand- 
stones consist  of  grains  of  sand  cemented  together  by  clay  or  limestone. 
The  Yorksldre  flags  employed  for  paving  are  siliceous  stones  of  this 
description.  The  Craigleith  sandstone,  which  is  one  of  the  freestones 
nsed  in  London,  contains  about  98  per  cent,  of  silica,  together  with  some 
carbonate  of  lime. 

The  building  stones  in  most  general  use  arc  the  different  varieties  of 
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carbonate  of  lime.    The  durability  of  these  is  in  proportion  to  their  com- 
pact structure ;  thus  marlle,  being  the  most  compact,  has  been  found  to 
resist  for  many  centuries  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  whilst  the  more 
porous  limestones  are  corroded  at  the  surface  in  a  yery  short  time.  Port- 
land stone,  of  which  St  Paul's  and  Somerset  House  are  built  and  iJafA 
stone,  are  among  the  most  durable  of  these;  but  they  are  all  slowly  cor- 
roded by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.    The  chief  cause  of  this  corrosion 
aiDcears  to  be  the  mechanical  disintegration  caused  by  the  expansion,  m 
freezinc^  of  the  water  absorbed  in  the  pores  of  the  stone.    In  order  to 
determine  the  relative  extent  to  which  different  stones  are  liable  to  be 
disintegrated  by  fi-ost,  a  test  has  been  devised,  which  consists  in  soaking 
the  stone  repeatedly  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  aUow- 
in^^  it  to  dry  when  the  crystallisation  of  the  salt  disintegrates  the  stone, 
as  freezinc^  water  would,  so  that  if  the  particles  detached  from  the  surface 
be  collected  and  weighed,  a  numerical  expression  for  the  resistance  of  the 
material  will  be  obtained.    Magnesian  limestones  (carbonate  of  lime  with 
carbonate  of  magnesia)  are  much  valued  for  ornamental  architecture,  on 
account  of  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  carved,  and  are  said  to  he 
more  durable  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  composition  expressed  by 
the  formula  CaO.CO,,  MgO.CO,.*    The  magnesian  limestone  from  Bol- 
sover  Moor  of  which  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  built,  contams  50  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  40  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  with  some  sihca 

and  alumina.  ■    ce  ^  a 

It  is  probable  that  a  slow  corrosion  of  the  surface  of  limestone  is  effected 
by  the  carbonic  acid  continuaUy  deposited  in  aqueous  solution  from  the 
air  •  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  atmosphere  of  towns  the  limestone  is 
attacked  by  the  sulphuric  acid  which  results  from  the  combustion  of  coal 
and  the  operations  of  cbemical  works.  The  Houses  of  ParHament  have 
suffered  severely,  probably  from  this  cause.  Many  processes  have  been 
recommended  for  the  preservation  of  building  stones,  such  as  waterproof- 
ing them  by  the  application  of  oily  and  resinous  substances,  and  coatmg  or 
'  imprecating  them  with  solution  of  soluble  glass  and  similar  matters ;  but 
none  s°eems  yet  to  have  been  thorouglily  tested  by  practical  experience. 

PurhecJc,  Ancaster,  and  Caen  stones  are  well-known  limestones  employed 
for  building. 

303.  The  mortar  employed  for  building  is  composed  of  1  part  of  freshly 
slaked  Hme  and  2  or  3  parts  of  sand  intimately  mixed  with  enough  water 
to  form  an  uniform  paste.    The  hardening  of  such  a  composition  appears 
to  be  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  absorption  of  carbomc  acid  from  J 
the  air,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  lime  is  converted  into  carbonate  ■ 
and  this,  uniting  with  the  unaltered  hydrate  of  lime,  forms  a  solid  layer! 
adhering  closely  to  the  two  surfaces  of  brick  or  stone,  which  it  cements  ■ 
together.    In  the  course  of  time  the  lime  would  act  upon  the  silica,  pro- 
ducing silicate  of  lime,  and  this  chemical  action  would  render  the  adhesion  i 
more  perfect.    The  chief  use  of  the  sand  here,  as  in  the  manufacture  ot 
pottery  (p.  405),  is  to  prevent  excessive  shrinking  during  the  dryiug  of  1 
the  mortar.  .  j 

In  constructions  which,  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  mortars  ot  j 
peculiar  composition  are  employed.  These  hydraulic  mortars  or  ce?J2<??«'5j  | 
as  they  are  termed,  are  prepared  by  calcining  mixtures  of  carbonate  of  j 

*  Any  excess  of  carljonate  of  lime  above  tliat  required  by  this  formula  may  be  dissolved! 
out  by  treating  the  powdered  magnesian  limestone  with  weak  acetic  acid. 
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lime  with  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  clay,  when  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled,  and  the  lime  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  silicic  acid  from  the 
clay,  producing  a  silicate  of  lime,  and  probably  also,  with  the  alumina,  to 
form  alumiuato  of  lime.  When  the  calcined  mass  is  ground  to  powder 
and  mixed  with  water,  the  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime,  and  the  aluminate 
of  lime,  unite  to  form  hydrated  double  silicates  and  aluminates,  upon 
wliich  water  has  no  action.  Eoman  cement  is  prepared  by  calcining  a 
hmestone  containing  about  20  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  hardens  in  a  very 
short  time  after  mixing  with  water. 

Fov  Portland  cement  (so  called  from  its  resembling  Portland  stone)  a 
mixture  of  river  mud  (chiefly  clay)  and  limestone  is  calcined  at  a  very 
liigh  temperature. 

Concrete  is  a  mixture  of  hydraulic  cement  with  small  gravel.    A  speci- 
men of  this  material  from  a  very  ancient  Phoenician  temple  was  as  hard- 
as  a  rock,  and  contained  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  pebbles. 

Scott's  cement  is  prepared  by  passing  air  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
sidphurous  acid,  evolved  from  burning  sulphui-,  over  quick-lime  heated  to 
dull  redness.  The  setting  of  this  cement  appears  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  smaU  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  very  intimately  mixed  with  the 
quick-lime.  The  mixture  of  these  substances  yields  the  cement  by  a  less 
circuitous  process. 
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304.  Gunpowder  is  a  very  intimate  mixture  of  saltpetre  (nitre  or 
mtrate  of  potash),  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  which  do  not  act  upon  each 
other  at  the  ordmary  temperature,  but  when  heated  together,  arrange 
themselves  mto  new  forms,  evolving  a  very  large  amoimt  of  gas. 

In  order  to  manufacture  gunpowder  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effect,  great  attention  is  requisite  to  the  purity  of  the  ingi-edients,  the 
process  of  mixing,  and  the  form  ultimately  given  to  the  finished  powder. 

Chemistry  of  the  Ingredients  of  Gunpowder— Saltpetre.— mY?-ai;e 
of  potash  (KNO,  or  K,O.N,OJ,  nitre  or  saltpetre,  is  found  in  some  parts 
01  India,  especially  m  Bengal  and  Oude,  where  it  sometimes  appears  as  a 
white  mcrustation  on  the  surface  of  the  sod,  and  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
It  to  some  depth.  The  nitre  is  extracted  from  the  earth  by  treating  it 
with  water,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated,  at  first  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  afterwards  by  artificial  heat,  when  the  impure  crystals  are  obtained! 
which  are  packed  m  bags  and  sent  to  this  country  as  grough  (or  impure) 
saltpetre.  It  contams  a  quantity  of  extraneous  matter  varying  from  1  to 
10  per  cent  and  consisting  of  the  clilorides  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
sulphates  of  potash,  soda  and  lime,  vegetable  matter  from  the  soil,  sand 
k^n,™?;  1  .^eP'-esentmg  the  weight  of  impmity  presen 

of?S  ™f  1  ''f'^'^:^^  of  tlie  ^itre,  in  aUusion  to  the  old  method 
fr 1'°°     ^  °  "^'^^'^^        i^to  ^  examining  its 

matterpreseSF''''''''''^     '   '  '  according  to  the  amoimt  of  foreign 

fonmll'^'  p''  ChiHscdtpeir^  nitrate  of  soda  (MO,,  or  Na.,O.KO,) 
ofT.  1  z""'  ''f  ?''^'^  ^'^^^^^^  the  surface  soil.  It  is  often  spoken 
for  LTo  ''""^^     crystallises  in  rhombohedra,  easily  mistaken 

Bidorl  n?'  ^^''^^P^''-''^''-^^^'^  saltpetre,  nitrate  of  potash,  crystallises  in  six- 
an  ino^  1        7  ^^"^^  ^°  substituted  for  nitrate  of  potash  as 

iigreaient  ot  gunpowder,  since  it  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  becoming 
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dan^p,  and  appears  to  be  less  powerM  ^^^i:^::Z^, 
bustible  bodies  at  a  high  t^^P^.^^^-^^j^i^^^t.  pr^^^^^^^  the  nitrate  of  potask 
forms  a  very  importan  ^^^^-l^  ^^^^J^S  into  this  salt  by  double  decom- 
for  gunpowder  ^^^^^'j'^^.Z  '^^^  alter  salt  is  now  imported  in  so 
position  ^^^^..^^l^.^'iYJ^P^^^^^  of  Stassfurth  (p.  260),  that  it  enables 

large  a  q^antityfrom  ^^'  '^l^^^^^^^,,^,^  iato  nitrate  of  potash,  and 
.  SX?lXtllXySiLporta^  to  themanufactui-er  of  gim- 

^7n  order  to  understand  the  production  of  saltpetre  by  the  decomposi- 
in  oiaer  w  u.  chloride  of  potassium,  it  is  necessary  to  be 

A^tl^m^^^^^^        sail  a.d  of  the  salts  produced  by 
their  mutual  decomposition. 


100  parts  of  boUing  water  dissolve 

218  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
53       ,,     cliloride  of  potassium, 

200       ,,     nitrate  of  potasli, 
37       ,,     chloride  of  sodium. 


100  parts  of  cold  water  dissolve 

50  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
33       ,,     cliloride  of  potassium, 
30       ','     nitrate  of  potash, 
36  chloride  of  sodium. 


It  is  a  "eneral  rule  that  when  two  salts  m  solution  are  mixed  which  are 

«nhihlp  in  the  linuid,  that  salt  wiU  be  produced  and  sepaiatea.  _ 

TMs  when  Ste  of  soda  and  chloride  of  potassium  are  mixed,  and 
the  SutTon  bolcfdown,  chloride  of  sodium  is  deposited,  and  nitrate  of 
potash  remains  in  the  boiliug  liquid— 

KaN03  +  KCl  =  +  NaCl. 

-:£:lurir4Vet'r^^^^^^^^ 

ri:srrhrjifuro/^^^^^^^^^^ 

in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  „u„otp«  obtained  in 

Nitaate  of  potash  is  sometimes  prepared  from 

the  nitre-neaps,  which  consist  of  ^^^^^^f ^^^^^f^J^g'f,^^^ 
refuse  with  limestone,  old  mortar,  ashes,  &c.   ^liese  heaps  are  co^^si^ 
upon  an  impermeable  clay  floor  under  a  shed  to  Protect  them  °^ 
One  side  of  the  heap  is  usually  vertical  and  <^^-P°^^„^^  ^^^^^  Pl^tLS 
wind,  the  other  side  being  cut  into  steps  or  terraces,   ^l^ey  a  «  occ=i^^^^^^^^^^ 
moistened  with  stable  drainings,  which  are  allowed  to  lun  "  to  gr°o^^_ 
cut  in  the  steps  at  the  back  of  the  heap.    In  such  a  fff ' an  atmo^ 
pheric  temperature  between  60°  and  70=  F.,  nitmtes  of  the  van<)us  bases 
Sit  in  ?he  heap  are  slowly  formed,  eaid  ^^^^S^^^f^^^ 
,ini-=5ture  are  left  by  it,  as  it  evaporates  on  the  vertical  side,  m  i^iie  101 
oran  Xescence.^  When  this  has  accumulated  in  sufficien  quaatityj 
o^.nnfid  off  together  with  a  few  inches  of  the  nitnfied  earth,  and 
:S'with'  w&ich  dissolves  the  nitrates,  whiM  the  un^ssolv^^^^ 
e^rth  is  built  up  agaiu  on  tlie  terraced  back  of  the  lieap.    After  two 
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three  years  the  heap  is  entirely  brokou  up  aud  reconstructed.  The  prin- 
cipal nitrates  which  are  found  dissolved  in  the  water  are  those  of  potash, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  ammonia,  the  three  last  of  which  may  he  converted 
iuto  nitrate  of  potash  by  decomposing  them  with  carbonate  of  potash. 

The  formation  of  nitric  acid  in  these  heaps  probably  results  from  che- 
mical changes  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  soils  in  which  nitre 
is  naturally  formed,  but,  at  present,  these  changes  are  not  thoroughly 
explained.  Some  chemists  are  of  opinion  that  the  nitric  acid  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  porous  solids,  and  of  matters  undergoing  oxidation.  The 
explanation  which  is  best  supported  by  experimental  evidence  is  that 
w'hich  refers  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  to  the  oxidation  of  ammonia 
(p.  128),  evolved  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  nitrogenised  matters  which 
the  heaps  contain,  this  oxidation  also  being  much  promoted  by  the 
presence  of  the  strongly  alkaline  lime,  and  of  the  porous  materials  capable 
of  absorbing  ammonia  and  presenting  it  under  circumstances  favourable 
to  oxidation. 

In  refining  saltpetre  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  the  impure  salt 
is  dissolved  in  about  an  equal  weight  of  boiling  water  in  a  copper  boiler, 
the  solution  run  through  cloth  filters  to  remove  insoluble  matter,  and 
allowed  to  crystallise  in  a  shallow  wooden  trough  lined  with  copper,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  formed  of  two  inclined  planes  (fig.  278).  Whilst 
(  ooling,  the  solution  is  kept  in  continual  agitation  with  wooden  stirrers, 
m  order  that  the  saltpetre  may  be  deposited  in  the 
minute  crystals  known  as  saltpetre  flour,  and  not  in 
the  large  prisms  which  are  formed  when  the  solution 
is  allowed  to  crystallise  tranquilly,  and  which  con- 
tain within  them  cavities  enclosing  some  of  the 
impure  hquor  from  which  the  saltpetre  has  been 
crystallised.  The  saltpetre,  being  so  much  less 
soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  is,  in  great  part, 
deposited  as  the  liquid  cools,  whilst  the  chlorides 
and  other  impurities  being  present  in  small  propor- 
tion, and  not  presenting  the  same  disparity  in  theii- 
solubility  at  different  temperatures,  are  retained  in 
the  liquid.  The  saltpetre  flour  is  drained  in  a 
wooden  trough  with  a  perforated  bottom,  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  washing-cistern,  where  it  is  allowed  to 

ZnHf^°'  f'^^"""  ^  contact  with  two  or  thi-ee  successive  small 
quantities  of  water  to  wash  away  the  adhering  impure  liquor  ;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  dram  thoroughly,  and  in  that  state,  containing  from  three  to 
SIX  per  cent,  of  water,  according  to  the  season,  is  ready  to  be  transferred 
to  the  incorporating  miU  or  to  a  hot-air  oven,  where  it  is  dried  if  Tot 
required  for  immediate  use. 

is  Sl^Wn^T?^  from  which  the  saltpetre  flour  has  been  deposited, 
next  ttJ  r. f  y^*^^^^  ^^^"S  "P  ^vith  the 

to  thp  tn^  f  ^  ^'^''^^  of  the  flour  aie  returned 

Witt  "oo^.r  grongh  nitre  is  originaUy  dissolved.  When 

cWnnf       '^of  ^^ns  very  much  colouring  matter,  a  little  glue  or  animal 
charcoal  is  employed  by  the  refiner  to  assist  in  its  removal 
t)owrl^.'wr'n objectionable  in  the  saltpetre  employed  for  gun- 
tolil         ^       '  '''"^^"^      potassium  and  sodium,  which  causae  ii, 
ahso.b  moisture  easily  from  the  air  ;  the  chief  test,  therefore,  to  which 


Fig.  278. 
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tlie  refiner  subiects  it,  is  the  addition,  to  its  solution  in  distilled  water  of 
tne  renner  suujLoub  u,  ,     .  ^j^^icli  causes  a  milkiness,  due 

a  few  drops  of  solution     .^^^late  oi  siLve^^^  the  chlorides  have 

to  the  separation  of  ^  P-^l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  dissolve  entirely 

not  been  ^ntn-ely  reinoved    Moreoy^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

in  water,  to  a  Perfectly  clear  coloml^^^^  cloudiness  with 

cUoride  of  barium  ^^^^  ^^^^^      separate  portions 

0  rTe'y  ttutt^-Sl's  of  sulphates  and  of  lime  such  as  may  h^e 
been  derived  from  the  use  of  river  water  in  washing  the  flour,  are  gene- 
raUy  disregarded. 

305  Properties  of  saltpetre.-mtmte  of  potash  is  usually  distin^^sh- 

„™  andi  «oiv"ed  toto  nitrite  of  potash  (KNO.),  ^toh  .s  itsatt 

by  the  equation — 

2(K,O.N.O.)  +  C.      2(K.0.C0J  +  3C0,  +  N,. 

Sinco  the  eo^hustion  of  a  large  .uantit^of  ^^^^^^^^^1^0^^^ 

s::&s^|i:t\ohtaih^ 
::irtS«Ler?Set=^^ 

J,ri-/r.,  which  consists  of  paper  soaked  in  a  weak  solution  of  saltpetre 
and  dried. 

If  a  contiauous  design  be  traced  on  foolscap  paper  ^vitll  a  brusj  dipped  in  a  «.lu- 
tion  of  30  grdns  of  saltpetre  in  100  grains  of  ^vater,        ajlow  d  to  di^   t  mil 

rceldrcffibt  aBrtrS^buidin^t.  the  fl.ne  of  a  lamp  being  apphed  ou 
side  untU  deflagration  commeuces. 
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Pulvis  fulminans  is  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  saltpetre,  1  part  of  sulphur,  aud  2  of 
carbonate  of  potasli,  all  carefully  dried ;  when  it  is  heated  on  an  iron  plate,  no  action 
takes  place  till  it  begins  to  melt,  when  it  explodes  very  violently. 

306.  Charcoal  for  Gunpowder. — Cliarcoal  has  been  already  described 
as  the  residue  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  in  which  process  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  wood  are  for  the  most  part  expelled  in  the 
forms  of  wood  naphtha  (CHjO),  pyroligneous  acid  (G^llfi.^,  carbonic 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  water,  &c.,  leaving  a  residue  containing  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  carbon  than  the  original  wood,  and  therefore  capable 
of  producing  a  much  higher  temperature  (p.  66)  by  its  combustion  with 
the  saltpetre.  The  liigher  the  temperatm-e  to  which  the  charcoal  is 
exposed  in  its  preparation,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  and 
(jxygen  expelled,  and  the  more  nearly  does  the  charcoal  approach  in  com- 
[losition  to  pure  carbon ;  but  it  is  not  found  advantageous  in  practice  to 
employ  so  high  a  temperature,  since  it  yields  a  dense  charcoal  of  difficult 
combustibility,  and  therefore  less  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  powder. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  dried  alder-wood  and 
of  the  charcoal  obtained  at  different  temperatures.  The  incombustible 
matter  or  ash  of  the  wood  and  charcoal  is  here  omitted. 


In  100  parts. 

Temperature 
of  chaiTing. 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Alder-wood,     .  . 

48-63 

6-94 

44-75 

0-68 

Charcoal,     .    .  . 

518°  F. 

71-0 

4-6 

24-4 

662° 

77-2 

4-1 

18-7 

800" 

82-6 

1-9 

15-5 

2000° 

83-3 

2-3 

14-4 

2300° 

89-2 

1-4 

9-4 

2700° 

95-4 

0-7 

3-9 

Above  3000° 

98-8 

0-6 

0-6 

This  table  shows  that  at  temperatures  between  800°  and  2000°  F.,  there 
is  very  little  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  charcoal,  and  it  is  within 
these  limits  that  the  charcoal  employed  for  the  manfacture  of  gunpowder 
in  this  country  is  prepared.  Between  these  limits,  however,  the  density 
and  consequent  inflammability  of  the  charcoal  vary  considerably,  that 
prepared  at  the  lower  temperatures  igniting  most  readily.  Hence  it  is 
desirable  that  the  temperature  of  carbonisation  should  not  exceed  an 
ordinary  low  red  heat  (about  1000°  F.) 

The  charcoal  prepared  between  500°  and  600°  F.  has  a  brown  colour 
{cliarhon  roux),  and  although  it  is  more  easily  inflamed  than  the  black 
charcoal  obtained  at  higher  temperatures,  the  presence  of  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  so  much  diminishes  its  calorific  value,  that  its  employ- 
ment in  gimpowder  is  not  advantageous.  It  is  used  on  the  Continent  in 
the  maniifacture  of  sporting-powder,  and  is  prepared  by  exposing  the 
wood,  in  an  iron  cylinder,  to  the  action  of  high-pressure  steam  heated  to 
about  540°  F. 

Light  woods,  such  as  alder,  willow,  and  dogwood,*  are  selected  for  the 
preparation  of  charcoal  for  gunpowder,  because  they  yield  a  lighter  and 

•  Dogwood  charcoal  is  not  made  from  the  true  dogwood  (cnrnus)  but  from  the  alder 
DUCRthom  {Rhamnus/rangula),  commonly  called  black  dogwood. 
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more  easily  combustible  charcoal,  dogvvood  being  employed  for  the  heat 
quality  of  powder  for  small  arms.  This  wood  is  chiefly  imported,  since  it 
has  not  been  successfully  grown  in  this  country.  The  wood  is  stripped  of 
its  bark,  and  either  exposed  for  a  length  of  time  to  the  air  or  dried  iu  a  hot 
chamber.  Considerable  loss  of  charcoal  takes  place  if  damp  wood  be  chaiTcd, 
a  portion  of  the  carbon  being  oxidised  by  the  steam  at  a  high  temperature. 

In  order  to  convert  the  wood  into  charcoal,  1^-  cwt.  of  wood  is  packed 
into  a  sheet  iron  cylinder  or  slip  (fig.  279),  one  end  of  which  is  closed 

by  a  tightly  fitting  cover,  and  the 
other  by  a  perforated  plate,  to 
allow  of  the  escape  of  the  gases  and 
vapours  expelled  during  the  car- 
bonisation. This  cylinder  is  then 
introduced  into  a  cylindrical  cast- 
iron  retort,  built  into  a  brick  fur- 
nace, and  provided  with  a  pipe  (L) 
for  the  escape  of  the  products, 
which  are  usually  carried  back 
into  the  furnace  (B)  to  be  con- 
sumed. The  process  of  charring 
occupies  from  2^  to  .3J  hours,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  which 
is  known  by  the  violet  tint  of  the 
Fig.  279.— Charcoal  retovt.  (carbonic  oxide)  flame  from  the 

pipe  leading  into  the  fire,  the  shp 
is  transferred  to  an  iron  box  or  extinguisher,  where  the  charcoal  is  allowed 
to  cool.  About  40  lbs.  of  charcoal  are  obtained  from  the  above  quantity 
of  wood.  Charcoal  prepared  by  this  process  is  spoken  of  as  cylinder 
charcoal,  to  distinguish  it  from  pit  charcoal,  prepared  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  charcoal-burning  described  at  p.  62,  and  which  is  employed 
for  fuze  compositions,  &c.,  but  not  for  the  best  gunpowder.  The  fitness 
of  the  charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  powder  is  generally  judged  of  by  its 
physical  characters.  It  is  of  course  desirable  that  the  charcoal  should  be 
as  free  from  incombustible  matter  as  possible.  The  proportion  of  the  ash 
left  by  different  charcoals  varies  considerably,  but  it  seldom  exceeds  two 
per  cent.  This  ash  consists  chiefly  of  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  lime; 
it  also  contains  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  silicate  and  sul- 
phate of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

The  charcoal  is  kept  for  about  a  fortnight  before  being  ground,  for  if 
ground  when  fresh,  before  it  has  absorbed  moisture  from  the  air,  it  is 
liable  to  spontaneous  combustion.  The  grinding  is  efiected  in  a  mill 
resembling  a  coffee-mOl,  and  the  charcoal  is  afterwards  sifted. 

The  properties  of  charcoal  have  been  already  described;  its  great  ten- 
dency to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air  is  of  some  importance  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder,  from  its  causing  a  false  estimate  to  be  made  of  the 
proportion  employed,  unless  the  actual  amount  of  water  present  in  tbe 
charcoal  is  known. 

Tar  charcoal  is  the  name  given  to  sticks  of  charcoal  which  have  acci- 
dentally become  coated  with  a  shining  film  of  carbon  left  behind  by  tar 
which  has  condensed  upon  it  in  the  retorts ;  it  is  sometimes  rejected  by 
the  powder  manufacturer. 

307.  Sulphur  for  gunpowder. — Distilled  sidphur  (p.  189)  is  the 
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variety  always  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  tlie  sub- 
limed sulphur  being  employed  for  fuze  compositions,  &c.  The  alleged 
reason  for  the  preference  is  that  the  suhlimed  sulphur,  having  been 
deposited  in  a  chamber  containing  much  sulphm-ous  and  sulphuric  acid 
vapours,  its  pores  have  become  charged  with  acid  which  would  be  inju- 
rious in  the  powder;  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  (p.  191)  that  distilled 
sulphur  consists  entirely  of  the  soluble  or  electro-negative  variety  of  sul- 
phm-,  whilst  subhmed  sulphur  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  insoluble 
or  positive  sulphur,  Avhich  would  probably  influence  its  action  in  gun- 
powder. The  sulphur  should  leave  scarcely  a  trace  of  incombustible 
matter  when  burnt,  and  after  stirring  the  powdered  sulphur  for  some 
time  with  warm  distilled  water,  the  latter  should  only  very  feebly  redden 
blue  litmus.  As  an  ingredient  of  gunpowder,  sulphur  is  valuable  on 
account  of  the  low  temperature  (560°  F.)  at  which  it  inflames,  thus  facili- 
tating the  ignition  of  the  powder.  Its  oxidation  by  saltpetre  appears 
also  to  be  attended  with  the  production  of  a  higher  temperature  than  is 
obtained  with  charcoal,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  accelerating  the 
combustion  and  of  increasing,  by  expansion,  the  volume  of  gas  evolved. 
The  sulphur  is  groimd  under  edge-runners  (fig.  280)  and  sifted. 

The  difference  in  the  inflammability  of  sulphur  and  charcoal  is  strikingly  shown 
by  heating  a  square  of  coarse  wire  gauze  over  a  flame  till  it  is  red-hot  in  the  centre, 
placing  it  over  a  jar  of  oxygen,  allowing  it  to  cool  till  it  no  longer  kindles  charcoal- 
powder  sprialded  through  it  from  a  pepper-box,  and  whilst  the  cloud  of  charcoal  is 
still  floating  in  the  gas,  throwing  in  sulphur  from  a  second  box  ;  the  hot  gauze  will 
inflame  the  sulphur,  and  this  will  kindle  the  charcoal. 

_An  iron  rod  allowed  to  cool  below  redness  may  be  used  to  stir  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
with  (3  parts  of)  nitre  ;  but  if  dipped  into  powdered  sulphur,  at  once  inflames  it, 
and  the  flame  of  the  sulphur  will  kindle  the  mixture.  Tlie  eS"ect  of  the  same 
rod  upon  mixtures  of  nitre  with  charcoal  alone,  and  with  charcoal  and  sulphur,  is 
instructive. 

The  acceleration  of  the  combustion  of  gunpowder  by  the  sulphur  is  well  shown  by 
laying  a  train,  of  which  one-half  consists  of  a  mixture  of  75  nitre  and  25  charcoal, 
and  the  other  of  75  nitre,  15  charcoal,  and  10  sulphur,  a  red-hot  iron  being  applied 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  trains  to  start  them  together. 

308.  Manufacture  of  gunpowder. — The  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  gunpowder  have  been  varied 
somewhat  in  difl"erent  counti-ies,  the 
saltpetre  ranging  from  74  to  77  per 
cent.,  the  charcoal  from  12  to  16,  and 
the  .sulphur  from  9  to  12 '5  per  cent. 
English  Government  powder  contains 
75  per  cent,  of  nitre,  15  per  cent,  of 
charcoal,  10  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  An 
extra  pound  of  saltpetre  is  generally 
added  at  Waltham,  to  compensate  for 
loss  in  manufacture. 

The  powdered  ingredients*  are  first 
roughly  mixed  in  a  revolving  gun- 
metal  drum,  with  mixing  arms  turning 
in  an  opposite  direction,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  subjected,  in  quantities  of  about 
50  lbs.  at  a  time,  to  the  action  of  the  incorporating  mill  (fig.  280),  where 
it  IS  sprinkled  with  water,  poured  through  the  funnel  (F),  or  from  a 

n.ri  J^'®  w'l'^er  in  tlio  moist  saltpetre  (p.  411)  is  ascertained  by  drying  and 

nieiting  a  weighed  sample  before  the  proportions  are  weighed  out. 


Fig.  280. — Incorporating  mill. 
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can  witli  a  fine  rose,  and  exposed  to  tritaration  and  pressure  under  two 
cast-iron  edge-runners  (B),  rolling  round  in  different  patlis  upon  a 
cast-iron  bed,  a  very  intimate  mixture  being  thus  effected  by  the 
same  kind  of  movement  as  in  a  common  pestle  and  mortar,  the 
distribution  of  the  nitre  through  the  mass  being  also  assisted  by  its  solu- 
bility in  water.  A  wooden  scraper  (C)  tipped  with  copper,  prevents  the 
roller  from  getting  clogged,  and  a  plough  (D)  keeps  the  mixture  in  the 
path.  Of  course,  the  water  employed  to  moisten  the  powder  must  be  as 
free  from  deliquescent  salts  (especially  chlorides,  see  p.  411)  as  possible; 
at  Waltham  condensed  steam  is  employed  ;  the  quantity  required  varies 
with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  duration  of  the  incorporating 
process  is  varied  according  to  the  kind  of  powder  required,  the  slow-burn- 
ing powder  employed  for  cannon  being  sufficiently  incorporated  in  about 
3  hours,  whilst  rifle-powder  requires  5  hours. 

The  dark-grey  mass  of  mill-cake  wliich  is  thus  produced,  contains  2  or 
3  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  broken  up  by  passing  between  grooved  rollers 
of  gun-metal,  and  is  then  placed,  in  layers  of  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
between  copper  plates  packed  in  a  stout  gun-metal  box  lined  inside  and 
outside  with  wood,  in  which  it  is  subjected  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  a  pres- 
sure of  about  7 0  tons  on  the  square  foot,  in  a  hydraulic  press,  which  has 
the  effect  of  condensing  a  larger  quantity  of  explosive  material  into  a 
given  volume,  and  of  diminishing  the  tendency  of  the  powder  to  absorb 
moisture  from  the  air  and  to  disintegrate  or  dust  after  granulation.  The 
press-cahe  thus  obtained  is  very  hard  and  compact,  resembling  slate  in 
appearance.  As  far  as  its  chemical  nature  is  concerned,  it  is  finished 
gunpowder,  but  if  it  be  reduced  to  powder  and  a  gun  loaded  with  it,  the 
combustion  of  the  charge  is  found  to  take  place  too  slowly  to  produce  its 
full  effect,  since  the  pulverulent  form  offers  so  great  an  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  the  flame  by  which  the  combustion  is  communicated  from  one 
end  of  the  charge  to  the  other.  The  press-cake  must,  therefore,  be 
granulated  {corned)  or  broken  up  into  grains  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the 
rapid  passage  of  the  flame  between  them,  and  the  consequent  immediate 
firing  of  the  whole  charge.  The  granulation  is  effected  by  crushing  the 
press  cake  between  successive  pairs  of  toothed  gun-metal  roUers,  from 
which  it  faEs  on  to  sieves,  which  separate  it  into  grains  of  different  sizes, 
the  dust,  or  meal  powder,  passing  through  the  last  sieve.  At  Waltham, 
the  E.L.G.  (rifle  large  grain)  passes  through  a  sieve  of  4  meshes  to  the 
inch,  and  is  retained  on  one  of  8  meshes,  whilst  the  R.F.G.  (rifle  fine 
grain)  passes  through  a  12  mesh  and  is  retained  on  a  20  mesh  sieve. 
The  granulated  powders  are  freed  from  dust  by  passing  them  through 
revolving  cylinders  of  wooden  frame-work  covered  with  canvas  or  Avire 
cloth,  and  the  fine  grain  powder  is  glazed  by  the  friction  of  its  own  grains 
against  each  other  ia  revolving  barrels.  The  large-grain  powders  are 
sometimes  glazed  or  faced  with  graphite,  by  introducing  a  little  of  that 
substance  into  the  glazing-barrels  with  the  powder.  The  powder  is  dried 
in  a  chamber  heated  by  steam  very  gradually,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
grain,  and  is  once  more  dusted  in  canvas  cylinders  before  being  packed. 

Tor  very  large  charges,  the  grains  having  a  diameter  of  to  ^  inch 
(E.L.G.)  are  found  to  burn  too  rapidly,  exerting  too  great  a  strain  upon 
the  gun.  In  such  cases,  'pehhle  iw%oder,  the  grains  of  which  vary  from  f 
to  -g-  iach  in  diameter,  is  employed.  This  has  been  made  hitherto  by 
breaking  up  the  slabs  of  press-cake  on  wooden  tables  with  mallets  armed 
with  bronze  points. 
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Prismatic  potcder  consists  of  large  grains  made  of  a  regular  six-sided 
prismatic  form  by  compressing  the  powder-meal-  (without  previously 
making  it  into  i)ress-cake)  in  moulds,  with  metal  punches,  whereas  the 
pebble  powder  is  irregular  in  form.  The  prismatic  powder  is  made  with 
perforations  in  the  du'ection  of  its  length,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
flame  through  the  charge. 

Pellet  po'wder  is  moulded  in  a  simdar  manner  into  cylindrical  pellets 
about  ^  inch  long,  and  f  inch  in  diameter,  perforated  at  one  end  to  about 
the  centre. 

309.  Propeeties  of  gunpowder. — Good  gunpowder  is  composed  of 
hard  angular  grains,  which  do  not  soil  the  fingers,  and  have  a  perfectly 
imiform  dark-grey  colour.    Its  specific  gravity  (absolute  density)  as  deter- 
mined by  the  densimeter*  varies  between  1-67  and  1-84,  and  i\>s  apparent 
density  (obtained  by  weighing  a  given  measure  of  the  grain  against  an 
equal  measure  of  water)  varies  from  0-89  to  0-94,  so  that  a  cubic  foot 
will  weigh  from  55  to  58  lbs.    When  exposed  to  air  of  average  dryness, 
gunpowder  absorbs  from  0-5  to  TO  per  cent,  of  water.    In  damp  air  it 
absorbs  a  much  larger  proportion,  and  becomes  deteriorated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  saltpetre  being  dissolved,  and  crystallising  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  grains.    Actual  contact  with  water  dissolves  the  saltpetre  and 
disintegrates  the  grains.    When  very  gradually  heated  in  an-,  gunpowder 
begins  to  lose  sulphur,  even  at  212°  F.,  this  ingredient  passing  ofi"  rapidly 
as  the  temperature  rises,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  it  may  be  expelled 
without  inflaming  the  powder,   especially  if  the  powder  is  heated  in 
carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen,  to  prevent  contact  with  air.    If  gunpowder 
be  suddenly  heated  to  600°  F.  in  air,  it  explodes,  the  sulphur  probably 
inflaming  first;  but  out  of  contact  with  air  a  higher  temperature  is 
required  to  inflame  it.    The  ignition  of  gunpowder  by  flame  is  not 
ensured  unless  the  flame  be  flashed  among  the  grains  of  powder;  it 
often  takes  some  time  to  ignite  powder  with  the  flame  of  a  piece  of 
burning  paper  or  stick,  but  contact  with  a  red-hot  solid  body  inflames 
it  at  once.    A  heap  of  good  powder,  when  fired  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  burns  without  sparks  and   without  scorching  or  kindling  the 
paper,  which  should  exhibit  only  scanty  black  marks  of  charcoal  after 
the  explosion.    If  the  powder  has  not  been  thoroughly  incorporated, 
it  will  leave  minute  globules  of  fused  nitre  upon  the  paper.    Two  ounces 
of  the  powder  should  be  capable  of  throwing  a  68-lb.  shot  to  a  distance 
of  260  to  300  feet  from  an  8-inc]i  mortar  at  45°  elevation. 

This  mode  of  testing  powder  by  the  eproimette  mortar  is  not  now 
applied  to  Government  powders.  Far  more  accurate  results  are  obtained 
by  measuring  the  velocity  imparted  to  a  projectile  of  known  weight  by  a 
given  charge  of  the  powder.  The  velocity  is  measured  by  means  of  a 
chronoscope  which  registers  the  distance  travelled  by  the  shot  in  a 
given  time  by  causing  it  to  cut  the  wire  of  one  electrical  circuit  at 
the  commencement  of  its  flight,  and  that  of  another  at  the  conclusion, 
thus  telegraphing  its  velocity  to  the  instrument  room  at  a  distance. 

Cannon  powder  (E.L.G.)  is  tested  by  firing  a  charge  of  1  lb.  from  a 
muzzle-loader  rifled  gun,  with  a  12  lb.  shot.  Small  arm  powder  (R.F.G.) 
is  fired  from  a  Snider-Enfield  or  Martini-Henry  rifle.  The  mean  velocity 
at  a  distance  of  105  feet  from  the  muzzle  is  determined.    For  R.L.G.  it 

*  This  is  a  simple  apparatus  for  determining  tlio  wciglit  of  incrcniry  displaced  by  a  given 
weight  of  gunpowder  from  which  all  tlie  air  has  been  exhausted. 
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amounts  to  about  1000  feet  per  second.    A  charge  of  70  grs.  of  E.F.G. 
in  the  Suider-Enfield  rifle  gives  a  velocity  somewhat  greater  than  this. 

Very  fortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  explode  gunpowder  by  concussion, 
though  it  has  been  found  possible  to  do  so,  especially  on  iron,  and  acci- 
dents appear  to  have  been  caused  in  tliis  way  by  the  iron  edge-runners  in 
the  incorporating  mUl,  when  the  workmen  have  neglected  the  special  pre- 
cautions which  are  laid  down  for  them.  The  use  of  stone  upon  iron  m 
the  incorporation  is  avoided,  because  of  the  great  risk  of  producing  sparks, 
and  copper  is  employed  in  the  various  fittings  of  a  powder  miU  wherever 
it  is  possible. 

The  electric  spark  is,  of  course,  capable  of  firing  gunpowder,  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  ensure  the  inflammation  of  a  charge  by  a  spark  unless 
its  conducting  power  is  slightly  improved  by  keeping  it  a  little  moist, 
which  may  be  effected  by  introducing  a  minute  quantity  of  chloride  of 
calcium. 

310.  Products  op  explosion  of  gunpowder. — In  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder, the  oxygen  of  the  nitre  converts  the  carbon  of  the  charcoal  chiefly 
into  carbonic  acid  (COJ,  part  of  which  assumes  the  gaseous  state,  whilst 
the  remainder  combines  with  the  potash  of  the  nitre  to  form  carbonate  of 
potash  (K,O.CO,).    The  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  is  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid  (SO3),  which  forms  sulphate  of  potash  (K3O.SO3).  The 
chief  part  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  nitre  is  evolved  in  the  uncom- 
bined  state.    The  rough  chemical  account  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
therefore,  is  that  the  mixture  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  is  resolved 
into  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  carbonic  acid, 
and  nitrogen,  the  two  last  being  gases,  the  elastic  force  of  which,  when 
expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  combustion,  accounts  for  the  mechanical 
effect  of  the  explosion. 

But  in  addition  to  these,  several  other  substances  are  found  among  the 
products  of  the  explosion.  Thus,  the  presence  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
(K^S)  may  be  recognised  by  the  smell  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  produced  on 
moistening  the  solid  residue  in  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  and  hydrosulphuric 
acid  (H3S)  itseK  may  often  be  perceived  in  the  gases  produced  by  the 
explosion,  the  hydrogen  being  derived  from  the  charcoal.  A  little  marsh- 
gas  (CHJ  is  also  found  among  the  gases,  being  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  charcoal,  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  which  is  also 
disengaged  in  the  free  state.  Carbonic  oxide  (CO)  is  always  detected 
among  the  products.  It  is  evident  that  the  collection  for  analysis  of  the 
products  of  explosion  must  be  attended  with  some  trouble,  and  that  con- 
siderable differences  are  to  be  expected  between  the  results  obtained  by 
different  operators,  from  the  variation  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  powder  is  fired  and  the  products  collected.  When  the  powder  is 
slowly  burnt,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  saltpetre  is 
evolved  in  the  form  of  nitric  oxide  gas  (NO),  wliich  is  not  found  among 
the  products  of  the  rapid  explosion  of  powder. 

Some  of  the  most  recent  experiments  upon  the  explosion  of  gimpowder 
have  been  made  under  conditions  very  similar  to  those  which  occur  m 
practice,  the  powder  having  been  confined  in  a  thin  iron  case  and  sus- 
pended in  the  centre  of  a  strong  iron  globe  exhausted  of  air,  in  w^hich  the 
powder  was  fired  by  electricity,  so  that  the  gaseous  and  solid  products  of 
the  explosion  remained  within  the  globe,  and  could  be  submitted  to 
analysis.    Two  samples  of  powder  were  thus  examined,  but  their  com- 
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])ositio]i  diflered  from  that  of  Engliali  Government  powder  stated  above, 


as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  : — 

I.  .  II. 

Nitre   73-78  ...  77-15 

Sulphur   12-80  ...  8-63 

Charcoal,  viz.,  Carbon,  .       .  10-88  ...  11-78 

Hydrogen,      .  0-38  ...  0-42 

Oxygen,  .       .  1-82  ...  1-79 

Ash,       .       .  0-31  ...  0-28 


99-97  100-05 


About  570  grs.  of  powder  were  exploded  in  each  experiment.  The  gas 
collected  was  found  to  be  inflammable,  as  would  be  expected  from  the 
flash  which  is  always  perceived  at  the  muzzle  when  a  gun  is  discharged. 

100  grs.  of  sample  I.  gave  107-4  cub.  in.  of  gas  at  32°  F.  and  30  in.  Bar. 
The  gases  contained,  in  100  cubic  inches — 


I.  II. 

Nitrogen,      .       .       .       .  37-58  ...  35-33 

Carbonic  acid  (COj),      .       .  42-74  ...  48-90 

Carbonic  oxide  (CO),      .       .  10-19  ...  5-18 

Hydrogen,     .       ,       .       .  5-93  ...  6  "90 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  (HjS),  0-86  ...  0-67 

Marsh-gas  (CH^),   .       .       .  2-70  ...  3-02 


100-00  100-00 


The  products  of  explosion  furnished  by  100  grains  of  each  powder, 
were — 


Sulphate  of  potash  (KjO.SOg), 
Carbonate  of  potash  (K^O.  COj), 
Hyposulphite  of  potash  (KjO.  S„0, 
Sulphide  of  potassium  (K^S), 
Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 
Charcoal, 
Sulphur, 
Nitrogen, 

Carbonic  acid  (COj), 
Carbonic  oxide  (CO), 
Hydrogen, 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  (H^S), 
Marsh-gas  (CHJ, 


I. 

II. 

36-95 

36-17 

19-40 

20-78 

2-85 

1-77 

0-11 

0-00 

2-68 

2-66 

2-67 

2-60 

4-09 

1-16 

9-77 

10-06 

17-39 

21-79 

2-64 

1-47 

0-11 

0-14 

0-27 

0-23 

0-40 

0-49 

99-83 

99-32 

In  both  these  cases,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  charcoal  and  sulphur 
which  took  no  part  in  the  combustion  be  left  out  of  consideration,  the 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potash  formed  together  more  than  f  of  the 
solid  products  of  explosion ;  and  tliat  the  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen 
taken  together  amounted,  in  the  one  case  to  ■{'j,,  and  in  the  other  to  \  ^  of 
the  gaseous  products.  If  only  the  chief  products  of  the  explosion  be 
taken  into  consideration,  viz.,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potash,  carbonic 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  nitrogen,  the  following  equation  is  the  simi^lest 
which  can  be  constructed  from  the  above  numerical  data : — 

7(K,0.N,0,)  -f  S,  -f  C„=  4(K,O.S03)  +  3(K,0.C0,)  +  SCO,  +  N,,  -t-  CO . 
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This  equation,  however,  would  re- 
present a  gunpowder  composed  of 

Nitre,      .        .      •.       .       .  83'8 

Sulphur,  

Charcoal,  .       •       .       •  • 


7-  5 

8-  5 


99-8 


and  would  require  the  products  of 
decomposition  to  be — 

Sulphate  of  potash,  . 
Carbonate  of  potash. 
Carbonic  acid,  . 
Nitrogen, 
Carbonic  oxide. 


41-2 
24-5 
20-8 
11-6 
1-6 

99-7 


Eeasoning  from  analogy  with  other  chemical  operations,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that°the  explosion  of  gunpowder  really  includes  a  number  of 
chemical  changes  which  cannot  be  simply  represented  in  one  equation, 
and  that  whilst  the  above  equation,  or  some  similar  one,  represents  the 
priucipal  reaction  which  takes  place  during  the  explosion,  there  are  other 
minor  reactions  in  progress,  the  products  of  which  are  found  in  smaller 
quantity. 

311.  Calculation  of  the  fobce  op  fired  gunpowder. — The  mechani- 
cal force  exerted  in  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  depends  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  a  large  volume  of  gas  from  a  small  volume  of  solid,  the  volume 
of  the  gas  being  increased  by  the  expansive  effect  of  the  heat  generated 
in  the  combustion  of  the  charcoal  and  sulphur.  To  calcxilate  the  amount 
of  this  mechanical  force,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  volume  of  gas 
which  would  be  evolved  by  a  given  volume  of  powder,  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  gas  would  be  expanded  by  the  heat  at  the  instant  of  explosion. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  calculation,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  equa- 
tion given  above  correctly  represents  the  explosion  of  the  powder,  viz. — 

7(K,0.N,0,)  -t-  S,  +  C,,=  4(Kp.S03)  +  3(K,0.C0,)  +  SCO,  +  N^,  +  CO. 

Kow,  it  is  calculated  from  the  Table  of  Atomic  Weights  that 


7(K,0.N,0,) 

c,„ 


(202 
(  32 
(  12 


7)  = 
4)  = 
12)  = 


1414  grains. 
128  ,, 
144  „ 


Gunpowder, 


1686 


8CO2 

14N 

CO 


At  60°  F.,  and  30  in.  Bar. 
(44  X    8)  =  352  grains  =  744-0  cub.  inches. 
(14  X  14)  =  196    „      =  650-8 
=    28    ..      =  93-0 


1487-8 


Hence  it  appears  that  1686  grains  of  gunpowder  would  yield  1487-8 
cubic  inches  of  gas  measured  at  60°  F.  and  30  in.  barometric  pressme. 

If  one  cubic  foot  of  the  powder  weighs  58  lbs.,  one  cubic  inch  mil 
weigh  234-9  grains,  and  will  evolve  207  cubic  inches  of  gas  measured  at 
60°  F.  and  30  in.  Bar.* 

But  the  mechanical  force  exerted  by  the  powder  depends  upon  the 
volume  of  this  gas  at  the  period  of  explosion,  and  in  order  to  calculate 
this,  we  must  ascertain  what  would  be  its  temperature  at  that  period. 

A  carefuUy  conducted  experiment  has  shown  that  the  explosion  of  one 
part  by  weight  of  gunpowder  is  able  to  raise  the  temperatiu'e  of  619-5 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  ouly  the  apparent  density  of  the  powder,  a.s  obtained 
by  the  old  method  of  weighing  a  cubic  foot  of  the  loose  powder.  The  density  of  a  rammed 
down  charge  would  of  course  be  greater  than  this. 
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parts  by  weight  of  water  from  0°  C.  to  1°  C,  or  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  part  by  weight  of  water  from  0°  C.  to  619°-5  C,  supposing  the  water 
to  be  capable  of  bearing  so  great  an  elevation  of  temperature  without 
change  of  state. 

This  result  is  generally  expressed  by  saying  that  the  combustion  of  the 
powder  evolves  619-5  tmits  of  heat  (the  unit  of  heat  being  the  quantity 
required  to  raise  1  part  by  weight  of  water  from  0°  C.  to  1°  C.) 

Eut  the  products  of  the  explosion  of  powder  will  be  raised  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  619°-5  C,  because  their  specific  heat  is  lower  than  that 
of  water. 

Tor  the  purpose  of  this  calculation,  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  may 
be  defined^  as  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  gr.  of  the  substance 
through  1°  of  the  thermometer,  water  being  taken  as  the  unit. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  specific  heat  of  each  product  of  the  explosion 
be  multiplied  by  the  actual  weight  of  that  product,  the  result  will  be  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  that  product  1°  in  temperature. 

The  specific  heats  of  the  products  have  been  ascertained  by  experiment, 
and  are  contained  in  the  first  column  of  figures  in  the  following  table! 
The  actiial  weight  of  each  product  from  the  explosion  of  1  gr.  of  powder 
is  contained  in  the  second  column,  and  the  third  column  shows  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  each  product  1°  C.  (representing  as 
unity  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  gr.  of  water  from  0°  C 
to  1°  C.) 

Spec.  Heat. 

.  0-1901 

.  0-2162 

.  0-2164 

.  0-2440 

.  0-2479 


Sulphate  of  potash,  . 
Carbonate  of  potash, 
Carbonic  acid. 
Nitrogen, 
Carbonic  oxide, 


From  1  gr. 
powder. 
0-412 
0-246 
0-209 
0-116 
0-017 


0-07832 
0-06319 
0-04523 
0-02830 
0  00421 


0-20925 


^T^he  quantity  of  heat,  therefore,  which  is  required  to  raise,  through 
r  C,  the  joint  products  of  the  explosion  of  one  grain  of  gunpowder "^is 
0-20925  of  the  above-mentioned  unit. 

Dividing  the  619-5  units  of  heat  generated  in  the  explosion,  by  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  joint  products  through  one  degree 
viz.,  0-20925,  we  obtain  2960°  C.  (=  5328°  F.)  for  the  iiumber  of  de- 
grees  through  which  the  products  will  be  raised  by  the  explosion,  i.e.  for 
the  temperature  of  the  products  at  the  moment  of  explosion.*      '  '  ' 

It  remains  to  be  ascertained  what  volume  would  be  occupied  at  5328° 
F  by  the  207  cubic  inches  of  gas  at  60°  F.  evolved  from  one  cubic  inch 
01  powder. 

The  expansion  which  gases  suffer  when  heated  amounts  to  ^i-^  of  their 
volume  at  32°  F.  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit.  " 

Thus  491  volumes  of  gas  at  32°  F.  become 
492       „  „      33°  F., 

and  if  heated  28°  above  ^2°,  i.e.,  to  60°  F.,  they  would  become  491  +  28, 
or  519  volumes.  If  the  491  volumes  be  heated  to  5328°  F  or  5296° 
above  32   they  wiU  expand  to  491  +  5296,  or  5787  volumes. 

Ihe  volunie  of  the  gas  at  the  moment  of  explosion,  therefore,  will  be 
ascertained  Irom  the  following  proportion  

/.ro?iJ1f,P^wr^J'l"^'  "''°VV^  °f       '^'"'''■•''"t  positions  of  ll.o 

<!iro  in  the  two  scales,  hut  it  would  not  materially  airect  the  result. 
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Vols,  at  60°  F.     Vols,  at  5328°  F.        Cub.  in.  at  60°  F.    Cub.  in- .f*  5328°  F. 
519        :        5787         :  :         207  :  2308 

from  which  it  appears  that  one  cubic  inch  of  powder  would  evolve  a 
quantity  of  gas  measuring  2308  cubic  inches  at  the  moment  of  ex- 

Since  the  pressure  exerted  by  gases  upon  the  sides  of  a  containing 
space  is  inversely  as  their  volume,  the  gas  evolved  from  a  cubic  inch  of 
powder,  if  developed  in  a  space  exactly  filled  by  the  powder,  would  exert 
a  pressure  of  2308  atmospheres,  or  34,620  lbs.,  or  151  tons  upon  the 

^'^It\^s?ere  supposed,  of  course,  that  the  whole  of  the  gas  is  evolved  at 
once,  and  is  immediately  raised  to  the  same  temperature,  conditions  never 
fulfiiled  in  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  small  arms  or  in  cannon,  where  the 
combustion  of  the  charge  is  not  instantaneous,  but  rapidly  progressive, 
where  the  confining  space  is  rapidly  enlarged  by  the  movement  of  the 
projectUe  long  before  the  whole  of  the  charge  has  exploded,  and  where 
the  heated  gas  is  cooled  by  contact  with  the  metal  of  the  piece. 

The  calculation  given  above  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  illustration  of  the  method, 
as  there  are  several  circumstances  which  vitiate  the  conclusion  arrived  at.  iUe 
chemical  equation  on  which  it  is  based  is  confessedly  imperfect. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  real  condition  of  the  products  a,t  the  moment 
of  the  explosion  ;  it  is  probably  very  different  from  that  after  cooling,  when  we 
examine  them.  From  what  is  known  of  the  effect  of  heat  upon  carbonic  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide,  it  is  almost  certain  that  these  gases  are  at  least  partially  resolved  into 
their  elements  at  the  moment  of  explosion,  and  it  is  scarcely  lilcely  that  the  complex 
molecules  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potash  would  exist  at  so  high  a  temperature. 
Any  breaking  up  of  the  molecules  of  carbonic  acid,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potash 
would  increaie  the  expansion,  and  render  the  above  estimate  of  the  force  of  fared 

powder  too  low.  .  .      ,•,   ,  .^ 

Again,  the  specific  heats  have  been  stated  on  the  supposition  that  the  gases  were 
perfectly  uncoufined,  whereas  in  the  circumstances  under  which  powder  is  toed,  their 
expansion  is  opposed  by  the  projectile.  The  subjoined  table  shows  that  the  specific 
heats  of  the  gases,  when  restrained  from  expanding,  are  much  lower  :— 

Specific  Heats. 

At  constant  pressure  and  vary-       At  varying  pressm-e  and  con- 
ing volume  (unconfined).  slant  volume  (confined). 
N                        .        .    0-2440        .       .       •  0-171/ 
CO              ...    0-2479        .       •       •  0-1753 
COa      .       .       .       •    0-2164        .       .       •  0-1702 
Any  diminution  in  the  specific  heats  of  the  products  would  obviously  increase  the 
temperature  at  the  moment  of  explosion,  and  therefore  the  force  of  the  fared  powder. 

The  actual  rate  of  expansion  of  gases  at  so  high  a  temperature  is  inferred  Irom  our 
experience  of  their  behaviour  at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  and  there  are  some 
indications  of  a  want  of  agreement  under  the  two  conditions. 

The  experiments  of  Andrews  have  shown  that,  even  at  a  pressure  ot  100  atmo- 
spheres, carbonic  acid  exhibits  striking  deviations  from  the  law  that  the  pressure 
exerted  by  a  gas  is  inverselv  as  its  volume.  ^iq\  v,,f 

Noble's  experiments,  made  upon  a  similar  plan  to  those  of  Karolyi  (p.-  4ia;,  dul 
with  much  larger  charges  of  powder,  and  in  a  vessel  provided  with  a  critsJicr  gauge, 
which  registers  the  pressure  at  the  moment  of  explosion  by  the  compression  ot  a  sott 
copper  cylinder,  indicate  the  highest  pressure  of  fired  powder  in  a  closed  space,  as 
about  40  tons  per  square  inch.  i    •  jf 

In  criticising  all  attempts  to  determine  the  pressure  caused  by  an  explosion,  u 
must  be  remembered  that  the  efiects  of  a  given  pressure  are  very  diflereut  when 
gi-adually  and  when  suddenly  applied,  the  same  amount  of  force  which  produces  littie 
effect  as  a  push,  may  act  very  destructively  as  a  blow. 

The  period  over  which  the  combustion  of  a  given  weight  of  powder 
extends  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  it 
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can  be  kindled;  thus  a  single  fragment  of  powder  weighing  10  grains, 
even  if  it  were  instantaneously  kindled  over  its  entire  surface,  could  not 
evolve  so  much  gas  in  a  given  time  as  if  it  had  been  broken  into  ten 
separate  grains,  each  of  which  was  kindled  at  the  same  instant,  since  the 
inside  of  the  large  fragment  can  only  be  kindled  from  the  outside.  Upon 
this  principle  a  given  weight  of  powder  in  large  grains  will  occupy  a 
longer  period  in  its  explosion  than  the  same  weight  in  small  grains,  so 
that  the  large  grain  powder  is  best  fitted  for  ordnance,  where  the  ball  is 
very  heavy,  and  the  time  occupied  in  moving  it  will  permit  the  whole  of 
the  charge  to  be  fired  before  the  ball  has  left  the  muzzle,  whilst  in  small 
arms  with  light  projectiles,  a  finer  grained  and  more  quickly  burning 
charge  is  required.  If  the  fine  grain  powder  were  used  in  cannon,  the 
whole  of  the  gas  might  be  evolved  before  the  containing  space  had  been 
sensibly  enlarged  by  the  movement  of  the  heavy  projectile,  and  the  gun 
woid.d  be  subjected  to  an  unnecessary  strain  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  large 
grain  powder,  in  a  musket,  would  evolve  its  gas  so  slowly  that  the  ball 
might  be  expelled  with  httle  velocity  by  the  first  half  of  it,  and  the  re- 
mainder would  be  wasted.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  even 
imder  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  a  large  proportion  of  every  charge 
of  powder  is  discharged  unexploded  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  is 
therefore  wasted.  In  blasting  rocks  and  other  mining  operations,  the 
space  within  which  the  powder  is  confined  is  absolutely  incapable  of  en- 
largement untU  the  gas  evolved  by  the  combustion  has  attained  sufficient 
pressure  to  do  the  whole  work,  that  is,  to  rend  the  rock,  for  example, 
asunder.  Accordingly,  a  slowly  burning  charge  will  produce  the  effect, 
since  the  rock  must  give  way  when  the  gas  attains  a  certain  pressure, 
whether  that  happens  in  one  second  or  in  ten.  Indeed,  a  slowly  burning 
charge  is  advantageous,  as  being  less  liable  to  shatter  the  rock  or  coal,  and 
bringing  it  away  in  larger  masses  with  less  danger.  Nitrate  of  baryta  and 
nitrate  of  soda  are  sometimes  substituted  for  a  part  of  the  nitrate  of 
potash  in  mining  powder,  its  combustion  being  thus  retarded. 

The  same  charge  of  the  same  powder  produces  very  different  results  when  heated 
in  different  ways.  If  5  grs.  of  gunpowder  be  placed  in  a  wide  test-tube,  and  fired  by 
passing  a  heated  wire  into  the  tube,  a  slight  puff  only  is  perceived  ;  but  if  the  same 
amount  of  powder  be  heated  in  the  tube  by  a  spirit  lamp,  it  will  explode  with  a  loud 
report,  and  perhaps  shatter  the  tube  (a  copper  or  brass  tube  is  safer).  In  the  first 
case,  the  combustion  is  propagated  slowly  from  the  particle  first  touched  by  the  wire ; 
in  the  second,  all  the  particles  are  raised  at  once  to  pretty  nearly  the  same  tempera- 
ture, and  as  soon  as  one  explodes,  all  the  rest  follow  instantaneously. 

Wlien  gunpowder  is  slowly  burnt,  the  products  of  its  decomposition  are 
different  from  those  mentioned  above ;  thus,  nitric  oxide  (NO),  arising 
from  incomplete  decomposition  of  the  nitre,  is  perceived  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  may  be  recognised  by  the  red  colour  produced  when  it  is 
brought  in  contact  with  air. 

The  white  smoke  resulting  from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  consists 
chiefly  of  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potash  in  a  very  finely  divided 
state ;  it  seems  probable  that  at  the  instant  of  explosion  they  are  con- 
verted into  vapour,  and  are  afterwards  deposited  in  a  state  of  minute 
division  as  the  temperature  falls.  The  fouling  or  actual  solid  residue  in 
the  gun  is  very  trifling  when  the  powder  is  dry  and  has  been  well  incor- 
porated ;  a  damp  or  slowly  burning  powder  leaves,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  larger  residue.  The  residue  always  becomes  wet  on  exposure  to  air, 
from  the  great  attraction  for  moisture  possessed  by  the  carbonate  of  potasli 
and  sulphide  of  potassium. 
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When  10  eraiBS  of  Waltliam  Abbey  gunpowder  are  fired  in  a  strong  air-tight  eylin- 
den  about  af  inch  high,  and  half  an  inch'  in  diameter  by  the  g'^'  7"/'=^^?"^^^^^^ 
interior  of  the  cavity  is  covered  with  a  snow-white  powder  composed  of  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  potash!  which  deliquesces  rapidly  in  a  damp  atmosphere.    No  nitric 
oxide  is  found  in  the  gas  formed  by  the  explosion. 

312  meet  of  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  comhmtion  of 
aunmwder —Fvom  the  circumstance  that  the  combustion  of  gunpowder  is 
independent  of  any  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  it  might  he  supposed 
that  it  woivld  be  as  easUy  inflamed  in  vacuo  as  under  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  This  is  not  foimd  to  be  the  case  however,  for  a 
mechanical  reason,  viz.,  that  the  flame  from  the  particles  which  are  first 
ignited  escapes  so  rapidly  into  the  vacuous  space,  that  it  does  not  inflame 
the  more  remote  particles.  For  a  similar  reason,  charges  of  powder  in 
fuzes  are  found  to  burn  more  slowly  under  diminished  atmospheric 
pressure,  the  flame  (or  heated  gas)  escaping  more  rapidly  and  igniting  less 
of  the  remaining  charge  in  a  given  time.  It  has  been  determined  that  il 
a  fuze  be  charged  so  as  to  burn  for  tliirty  seconds  under  ordmary  atmo- 
spheric pressure  (30  inches  barometer),  each  diminution  of  one  inch  m 
barometric  pressure  AviU  cause  a  delay  of  one  second  m  the  combustion  ot 
the  charge,  so  that  the  fuze  will  bum  for  thirty-one  seconds  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  29  inches. 

The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experiments  on 
a  small  scale  :  — 

Preparation  of  the  ingrcdients-Omrcocd.— A  fe\y  small  pieces  of  wood  are  placed 
^  y         J  ^  ^^^^  crucible,  which  is  then  filled  up  with  dry 

sand  and  heated  in  a  moderate  fire  as  long  as  any 
vapours  are  evolved,  when  it  may  be  set  aside  to 
cool. 

Sidphur.—50Q  gi-ains  of  roll  sulphur  may  be  dis- 
tilled in  a  Florence  flask,  using  another  flask,  the 
neck  of  which  has  been  cut  off  (fig.  281),  for  a  receiver, 
from  which  the  sulphur  is  afterwards  poured,  m  a 
melted  state,  upon  a  piece  of  tin-plate. 

jS[itre. — 1000  grains  of  impure  nitre  are  dissolved, 
at  a  moderate  heat,  in  four  measured  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  in  an  evaporating  dish  (fig.  282) ; 
the  solution  is  filtered  into  a  beaker  which  is  placed 
in  cold  water,  and  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  until  it 
is  quite  cold.  The  saltpetre  flour  thus  obtained  is  collected  upon  a  filter,  thoroughly 
drained,  the  filter  removed  from  the  funnel,  spread  out,  the  saltpetre  transferred  to 

another  piece  of  filter  paper,  and  pressed  between 
the  paper  to  remove  as  much  of  the  liquid  as  pos- 
sible ;  it  is  then  spread  out  on  paper  and  dried  on  a 
hot  brick.    (For  the  mode  of  testing  its  purity  see 

p.  412.)  ^  ,     T  ■ 

Mixture  of  the  ingredients .—m  grains  of  the  char- 
coal, reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  40  grains  of  the 
sulphur,  also  previously  powdered,  and  300  grains  ot 
the  dried  nitre,  are  very  intimately  mixed  in  a  mortar; 
50  grains  of  the  mixture  are  set  aside  for  comparison. 
To  the  remainder  enough  water  is  added  to  make 
it  into  a  stifi"  cake,  which  is  well  incorporated  under 
the  pestle  for  some  time.  It  is  then  scraped  out  ot 
the  mortar  and  allowed  to  dry  slowly  at  a  very  gentle 
heat.  When  perfectly  dry  it  is  crumbled  to  a  coarse 
powder,  and  the  dust  sifted  out  through  a  piece  of  wire 
gauze.  It  will  be  found  instructive  to  compare,  m 
trains  and  otlierwise,  the  firing  of  the  powder  in  grains, 
of  the  dust,  and  of  the  mixed  ingredients  without  incorporation,  observing  especially 
the  difl'erencc  in  rapidity  of  burning  and  in  the  amount  of  residue. 


Fig.  281.— Distillation  of 
sulphur. 


Fig.  282. 
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CHEMISTEY  OF  FUEL. 

_  313.  Several  of  tlie  applications  of  chemical  principles  in  the  combus- 
tion of  fuel  have  been  already  explained  and  illustrated.  The  object  of 
this  chapter  is  to  compare  the  chemical  composition  of  the  most  important 
varieties  of  fuel,  and  to  exemplify  the  principles  upon  which  their  heating 
power  may  be  calculated  from  the  results  furnished  by  the  analysis  of  the 
fuel. 

All  the  varieties  of  ordinary  fuel,  of  coiu'se,  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  carbon,  always  accompanied  by  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  sometimes 
by  smaU  proportions  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur.  Certain  mineral  substances 
are  also  contamed  m  all  solid  fuels,  and  compose  the  ash  when  the  fuel  is 
burnt. 

For  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  by  the  combustion  of  a  given  weight  of  fuel  depends  upon  the 
weights  of  carbon  and  hydi'ogen,  respectively,  which  enter  into  combina- 
tion With  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  act  of  combustion  of  the  fuel. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  1  grain  of  carbon  (in  the 
form  m  which  it  exists  in  wood  charcoal),  Avhen  combining  with  oxycren  to 
form  cai-bomc  acid,  produces  a  quantity  of  heat  which  is  capable  of  raising 
8080  grains  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  This 
is  usuaUy  expressed  by  saying  that  the  calorijic  value  of  carbon  is  8080 
or  that  carbon  produces  8080  units  of  heat  during  its  combustion  to 
carbonic  acid.  If  the  fuel,  therefore,  consisted  of  pure  carbon,  it  would 
merely  be  necessary  to  multiply  its  weight  by  8080  to  ascertain  its  calorific 
value. 

1  grain  of  hydrogen,  during  its  conversion  into  water  by  combustion 
evolves  enough  heat  to  raise  34,400  grains  of  water  from  0°  C.  to  1°  C  so 
that  the  calorific  value  of  lujdrogen  is  34,400.  ' 

If  the  fuel  consisted  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only,  its  calorific  value 
wouia  be  calculated  by  multiplymg  the  weight  of  the  carbon  in  one  grain 
of  the  fuel  by  8080,  and  that  of  the  hydrogen  by  34,400,  when  the  sum 
ot  the  products  would  represent  the  calorific  value.  But  if  the  fuel 
contams  oxygen  abeady  combined  with  it,  the  calorific  value  will  be 
diminished,  since  this  oxygen  wiU  consume  a  part  of  the  combustible 
without  generating  heat,  because  it  already  exists  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  fuel.  For  example,  1  grain  of 
wood  contains  0-5  gram  of  carbon,  0-06  of  hydrogen,  and  044  of  oxygen. 
X^ow,  oxygen  combines  with  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  hydrogen  to 
form  water  so  that  the  044  grain  of  oxygen  wiU  convert  -44  1 
W  y'5-\"f*he  hydrogen  into  water,  without  evolution  of  available 
heat  leaving  only  0-005  available  for  the  production  of  heat  The 

5  oofx%t4'oo1''n;r''  I'rf  ^^'^^^^^^  be^epresented  by  ttifsum  of 
io  %\2  t  \  ^=^.^2)  and  0-5  x  8080  (  =  4040),  which  would  amount 
0°a  to  1°  C.  '^''''^  ^^^^  S-'ains  of  water  from 

general  fovmnla  for  calculat- 
where  .  f  ^'''^  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 

in'o^e  gVai'n  of  f^ie^''^  ^^'^^  ^^^^^^Sen,  and  oxygen 

J'he  calorific  value  (oi'  number  of  grains  of  waf  er  wlu(;li  might  be  heated 
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by  the  fuel  from  0°  C.  to  1°  C.)  =  8080  c  +  34,400  (^h  -  or 

8080  c  +  34,400  7i  -  4300  o. 

The  calorific  value  of  a  fuel,  as  determined  by  experiment,  is  generally 
less  than  would  be  calculated  from  its  chemical  composition,  in  consequence 
of  the  absorption  of  a  certain  amount  of  heat  attending  the  chemical 
decomposition  of  the  fuel.  In  the  case  of  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, it  has  been  observed  that  even  when  they  have  the  same  composition 
in  100  parts,  they  have  not  of  necessity  the  same  calorific  value,  the  latter 
beino-  affected  by  the  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  component  par- 
ticles of  the  compound,  which  causes  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of  iieat 
absorbed  during  its  decomposition.  Thus  olefiant  gas  (C^HJ  and  cetylene 
(CjjHjJ  have  the  same  percentage  composition,  and  their  calculated  calorific 
values  would  be  identical,  but  the  former  is  found  to  produce  11,858  units 
of  heat,  and  the  latter  only  11,055.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  is  found 
that  the  calorific  values  of  the  hydrocarbons  which  contain  a  multiple  of 
CH.^,  agree  more  nearly  with  the  calculated  numbers  than  do  those  of 
hydrocarbons  which  belong  to  the  marsh-gas  series. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  calorific  value  of  a  fuel  represents  the 
actual  amount  of  heat  which  a  given  weight  of  it  is  capable  of  producing, 
and  is  quite  independent  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fuel  is  burnt.  Thus, 
a  hundredweight  of  coal  wiU  produce  precisely  the  same  amount  of  heat  in 
an  ordinary  grate  as  m  a  wind-furnace,  though  in  the  former  case  the  fire 
will  scarcely  be  capable  of  melting  copper,  and  in  the  latter  it  will  melt 
steel.  The  difference  resides  in  the  temperature  or  calorific  intensiiy  of 
the  two  fires ;  in  the  wind-furnace,  through  which  a  rapid  draught  of  air 
is  maintained  by  a  chimney,  a  ninch  greater  weight  of  atmospheric  oxygen 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  fuel  in  a  given  time,  so  that,  mi  that 
time,  a  greater  weight  of  fuel  will  be  consumed  and  more  heat  will  be 
produced ;  hence  the  fire  will  have  a  higher  temperature,  for  the  tem- 
perature represents,  not  the  quantity  of  heat  present  in  a  given  mass  of 
matter,  but  the  intensity,  or  extent  to  which  that  heat  is  accumulated  at 
any  particular  point.  In  the  case  of  the  wind-furnace  here  cited,  a  further 
advantage  is  gained  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  rapid  draught  of  air 
allows  a  given  weight  of  fuel  to  be  consumed  in  a  smaller  space,  and,  of 
course,  the  smaller  the  area  over  which  a  given  quantity  of  heat  is  distri- 
buted, the  higher  the  temperature  withm  that  area  (as  exemplified  in  the 
use  of  the  common  burning-glass).  In  some  of  the  practical  applications 
of  fuel,  such  as  heating  steam-boilers  and  warming  buildings,  it  is  the 
calorific  value  of  the  fuel  which  chiefly  concerns  us,  but  the  case  is  different 
where  metals  are  to  be  melted,  or  chemical  changes  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  appHcation  of  a  very  high  temperature,  for  it  is  then  the  calorific 
intensity,  or  actual  temperature  of  the  braning  mass,  which  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. No  trustworthy  method  has  yet  been  devised  for  determining 
by  direct  experiment  the  calorific  intensity  of  fuel,  and  it  is  therefore 
ascertained  by  calculation  from  the  calorific  value. 

Let  it  be  required  to  calculate  the  calorific  intensity,  or  actual  tempera- 
ture, of  carbon  burning  in  pure  oxygen  gas. 

12  grains  of  carbon  combine  with  32  grains  of  oxygen,  producmg  44 
grains  of  carbonic  acid;  hence  1  grain  of  carbon  combines  with  2-6/ 
o-rains  of  oxygen,  producing  3-67  grains  of  carbonic  acid.  It  has  been 
seen  above  that  1  grain  of  carbon  evolves  8080  units  of  heat,  or  is  capable 
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of  raising  8080  grains  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  C,  or,  on  the  supposition 
tliat  the  water  would  bear  such  an  elevation  of  temperature,  the  1  grain 
of  carbon  would  raise  1  grain  of  water  from  0°  to  8080°  C.  If  the  specific 
heat  (or  heat  required  to  raise  1  grain  through  1°,  see  p.  421)  of  carbonic 
acid  were  the  same  as  that  of  water,  8080°  divided  by  3-67  would  repre- 
sent the  temperature  to  which  the  3-67  grains  of  carbonic  acid  would  be 
raised,  and  therefore  the  temperature  to  which  the  solid  carbon  produciug 
it  would  be  raised  in  the  act  of  combustion.  But  tlie  specific  heat  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  only  0-2163,  so  that  a  given  amount  of  heat  would 
raise  1  grain  of  carbonic  acid  to  nearly  five  times  as  high  a  temperature 
as  that  to  which  it  would  raise  1  grain  of  Avater. 

Dividing  the  8080  units  of  heat  (available  for  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  carbonic  acid)  by  0-2163,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  1 
grain  of  carbonic  acid  1°,  we  obtain  37,355  for  the  number  of  degrees 
through  which  1  grain  of  carbonic  acid  might  be  raised  by  the  combustion 
of  1  grain  of  carbon.  But  there  are  3-67  grains  of  carbonic  acid  formed 
in  the  combustion,  so  that  the  above  number  of  degrees  must  be  divided 
by  3-67  in  order  to  obtain  the  actual  temperature  of  the  carbonic  acid  at 
the  instant  of  its  production,  that  is,  the  temperature  of  the  burning  mass. 
The  calorific  intensity  of  carbon  burning  in  pure  oxygen  is,  therefore, 
(37,355°  C.-3-67  =  )  10,178°  C.  or  18,352°  E.  But  if  the  carbon  be 
burnt  in  air,  the  temperature  will  be  far  lower,  because  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air  avlLL  absorb  a  part  of  the  heat,  to  which  it  contributes  nothing. 
The  2-67  grains  of  oxygen  required  to  burn  1  grain  of  carbon  would  be 
mixed,  in  air,  with  8-93  grains  of  nitrogen,  so  that  the  8080  units  of 
heat  would  be  distributed  over  3-67  grains  of  carbonic  acid  and  8-93 
grains  of  nitrogen.  Since  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic  acid  is  0-2163, 
the  product  of  3-67  x  0-2163  (or  0-794)  represents  the  quantity  of  heat 
requu'ed  to  raise  the  3-67  grains  of  carbonic  acid  from  0°  to  1°  C. 

The  specific  heat  of  nitrogen  is  0-2438  ;  hence  8-93  x  0-2438  (or  2-177) 
represents  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  8-93  grains  of  atmo- 
spheric nitrogen  from  0°  to  1°  C. 

Adding  together  these  products,  we  find  that  0-794  4- 2-177  =  2-971 
represents  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  both  the  nitrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  from  0°  to  1°  C. 

Dividing  the  8080°  by  2-971,  we  obtain  2720°  C.  (4928°  F.)  for  the 
number  of  degrees  through  which  these  gases  would  be  raised  in  the  com- 
bustion, i.e.,  for  the  calorific  intensity  of  carbon  burning  in  air.  By  heat- 
ing the  air  before  it  enters  the  furnace  (as  in  the  hot-bJast  iron  furnace), 
of  course  the  calorific  intensity  would  be  increased  ;  thus  if  the  air  be 
introduced  into  the  furnace  at  a  temperature  of  600°  F.,  it  might  be  stated, 
without  serious  error,  that  the  temperature  producible  in  the  furnace 
would  be  5528°  r.  (4928°  +  600°).  The  temperature  might  be  fiu-ther 
increased  by  diminishing  the  area  of  combustion,  as  by  emjDloying  very 
compact  fuel  and  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  blast 

In  calculating  the  calorific  intensity  of  hydrogen  burning  in  air,  from 
Its  calorific  value,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  experimental  deter- 
mination of  the  latter  number,  the  steam  produced  in  tlie  combustion  was 
condensed  to  the  liquid  form,  so  that  its  latent  heat  was  added  to  the 
number  representing  the  calorific  value  of  the  hydrogen  ;  but  the  latent 
heat  of  the  steam  must  be  deducted  in  calculating  the  calorific  intensity, 
because  the  steam  goes  off  from  the  burning  mass  and  can-ies  its  latent 
heat  with  it. 
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1  grain  of  hydrogen,  burning  in  air,  combines  with  8  grains  of  oxygen, 
jDroducing  9  grains  of  steam,  leaving  26 "77  grains  of  atmospheric  nitrogen, 
and  evolving  34,400  units  of  heat. 

It  has  been  experimentally  determined  that  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is 
537°  C,  that  is,  1  grain  of  water,  in  becoming  steam,  absorbs  537  units 
of  heat  (or  as  much  heat  as  would  raise  537  grains  of  water  from  0°  to  1° 
C.)  without  rising  in  temperature  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer.  The 
9  grains  of  water  produced  by  the  combustion  of  1  grain  of  hydrogen  will 
absorb,  or  render  latent,  537  x  9  =  4833  units  of  heat.  Deducting  this 
quantity  from  the  34,400  units  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  1  grain  of 
hydrogen,  there  remain  29,567  units  of  heat  available  for  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  9  grains  of  steam  and  2 6 '77  grains  of  atmospheric  nitrogen. 
The  specific  heat  of  steam  being  0-480,  the  mmiber  (0'480  x  9  =  )  4-32 
represents  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  9  grains  of  steam 
through  1°  C.  ;  and  the  specific  heat  of  nitrogen  (0 •2438)  multiplied  by 
its  weight  (26-77  grains),  gives  6-53  units  of  heat  required  to  raise  the 
26-77  grains  of  nitrogen  through  1°  C.  By  dividing  the  available  heat 
(29,567  units)  by  the  joint  quantities  required  to  raise  the  steam  and  nitro- 


gen through  1°  C.  (4-32  +  6-53=  10-86),  we  obtain  the  number  2725°  C. 
(4937°  F.)  for  the  calorific  intensity  of  hydrogen  burning  in  air. 


The  metliod  of  calculating  the  calorific  intensity  of  a  fuel  composed  of  carhon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  will  now  be  easily  followed. 

Let  c  and  h  respectively  represent  the  weights  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  1  gr. 

of  fuel,  and  o  that  of  the  oxygen.    Then  ~  =  weight  of  hydrogen  required  to  convert 

8 

the  oxygen  into  water,  and  /t  -  ^  represents  the  hydrogen  which  is  available  for  the 

8 

production  of  heat.  /       ^  \ 


3-34  (2-67c  +  8  h  -  o)  =  atmospheric  nitrogen  =  8-92c  +  26-72/(,  -  3-34  o. 

Multiplying  this  by  the  specific  heat  of  nitrogen  0-2438,  we  obtain — 
2*17  c  +  6-51  h  -  0-81  0  for  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  nitrogen  through  1°  C. 

0-794  c  represents  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  carbonic  acid  through 
1°  C,  and  4-32  h  is  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  steam  through  1°.  Accordingly, 
the  available  heat,  8080  c  -1-  34,400  7i  -  4300  0,  must  be  divided  by  0-794  c  +  4-32  A 
+  (2-17  c  +  6-51  h  -  0-81  0),  or  2-96  c  +  10-83  Ji  -  0-81  0  in  order  to  obtain  the 
calorific  intensity. 

Hence,  the  calorific  intensity,  in  centigrade  degi-ees,  of  a  fuel  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  is  represented  by  the  formula — 


The  actual  calorific  intensity  of  the  fuel  is  not  so  high  as  it  should  be 
according  to  theory,  because  a  part  of  the  carbon  and  hj'drogen  is  con- 
verted into  gas  by  destructive  distillation  of  the  fuel,  and  this  gas  is  not 
actually  burnt  in  the  fire,  so  that  its  calorific  intensity  is  not  added  to 
that  of  the  bui-ning  solid  mass.    Again,  a  portion  of  the  carbon  is  con- 


calorific  value  in  °C.,  =  8080  c  +  34,400  h  -  4300  0. 
2-67  c  =  atmospheric  oxygen  consumed  by  the  carbon  ; 


as  fuel. 


8080  c  -I-  34,400  h  -  4300  o 
2-96  c  +  10-83   Ji,  -  0-81  0. 
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verted  into  carbonic  oxide  (CO),  especially  if  the  supply  of  air  be  imperfect, 
and  much  less  heat  is  produced  than  if  the  carbon  were  converted  into 
carbonic  acid ;  although  it  is  true  that  this  carbonic  oxide  may  be  con- 
sumed above  the  fii-e  by  supplying  air  to  it,  the  heat  thus  produced  does 
not  mcrease  the  calorific  intensity  or  temperature  of  the  fire  itself. 

One  grain  of  carbon  furnishes  2-33  grains  of  carbonic  oxide.  These  2  -33 
grams  of  carbonic  oxide  evolve,  in  their  combustion,  5599  units  of  heat. 
But  if  the  1  grain  of  carbon  had  been  converted  at  once  into  carbonic 
acid,  it  would  have  evolved  8080  units  of  heat,  so  that  8080  -  5599,  or 
2481,  represents  the  heat  evolved  during  the  conversion  of  1  grain  of 
carbon  into  carbonic  oxide,  showing  that  a  considerable  loss  of  heat  in  the 
fire  IS  caused  by  an  imperfect  supply  of  au-.  It  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  m  the  section  relating  to  Coal,  that  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide  is 
sometimes  encouraged  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  a  flame  from  non- 
fiammg  coal,  such  as  anthracite. 

The  following  table  exliibits  the  average  percentage  composition  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  fuel  (exclusive  of  ash),  together  with  their  calculated 
calorific  values  and  intensities. 


Carbon. 


Wood  (Oak),  . 

Peat  

Lignite  (Bovey), 
Bituminous  coal, 
Charcoal, .  .  . 
Anthracite,  .  . 

Coke,  .    .  -  .  . 


Hydrogen. 


50-18 
61-53 
67-86 
79-38 

90-  44 

91-  86 

97-32 


6-08 
5-64 
5-75 
5-34 

2-  91 

3-  33 

0-49 


Oxygen.  Nitrogen. 


43-74 
32-82 
23-39 
13-01 
6-63 
3-02 


Sulphur. 


0-  57 

1-  85 

0-84 

2-  17 


2-41 
0-39 

0-92 


Calorific 
Value. — Intensity. 


4212°  C. 

5654 

6569 

7544 

8003 

8337 


8009 


2380°  C. 

2547 

2628 

2694 

2760 

2779 

2761 


In  all  ordinary  fires  and  furnaces,  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  wasted  in 
the  current  of  heated  products  of  combustion  escaping  from  the  chimney 
(Jt  course  a  portion  of  this  heat  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the 
draught  of  the  chimney.  In  boiler  furnaces  it  is  found  that,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  temperature  of  the  air  escaping  from  the  chimney  must  not  be 
lower  than  from  500°  to  600°  F.  If  the  fuel  could  be  consumed  by  sup- 
plying only  so  much  air  as  contains  the  requisite  quantity  of  oxygen,  a 
great  saving  might  be  effected,  but  in  practice,  about  twice  the  calculated 
quantity  of  air  must  be  supplied,  in  order  to  effect  the  removal  of  the 
products  of  combustion  with  sufficient  rapidity 

strfptpJ  ^<^«;;omy  of  fuel  may  be  expected  from  the  use  of  furnaces  con- 
val  hl?nA7'^  '•'^generative  furnace,  in  which  the 

re  bri^S      1      T    ?!  ^  combustion  is  absorbed  by  a  quantity  of 
ranlt         emp  oyed  to  heat  the  air  before  it  enters  the  furnace,  two 
nc/  ^''-^^"f  ^         duty  alternately,  for  absorbing  the  heat  from 
bein ^  imparting  heat  to  the  entering  air,  the  current 

for  tr    •  ^  ^  ^^^T  fire-bricks  are  strongly  heated. 

'^liStrTofTersee'SoalT''  ^'^'^''''''^ 
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314.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  propose  a  definition  of  the  term 
organic  substance  which  shall  not  be  applicable  to  some  of  the  substances 
commonly  regarded  as  inorganic,  it  is  found  advantageous  for  the  purposes 
of  study  to  treat  organic  chemistry  as  a  separate  division  of  the  science, 
dealing  especially  with  those  substances  which  are  usually  obtained, 
either  "directly  or  indirectly,  from  animals  and  vegetables. 

One  very  important  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  substances 
is,  that  the  former  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
ni'troo'en,  and  oxygen,  in  different  proportions  and  in  various  modes  of 
arrangement,  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  much  more  frequently  con- 
vertible into  each  other  by  metamorphosis,  without  extraneous  addition 
of  matter,  than  inorganic  substances  are. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  chemist  is  graduaUy 
learning  to  produce,  though  by  somewhat  clumsy  and  circuitous  processes, 
many  o°f  the  substances  which  were  formerly  believed  incapable  of  bemg 
formed,  except  through  the  intervention  of  Hfe ;  but  no  substance  possess- 
inc'  an  organised  structure,  such  as  woody  fibre  or  muscular  fibre,  and  no 
absolutely  indispensable  organic  constituent  of  animal  or  vegetable  fi-ames, 
has  yet  been  artificially  procured. 

It  wiU  not  escape  notice  that  the  four  elements  which  compose  tHe 
crreater  number  of  organic  substances,  viz.,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbon,  are,  respectively,  monatomic,  diatomic,  tnatomic,  and  tetra- 
tomic  elements  (p.  158),  and  are,  therefore,  capable  of  formmg  a  gi-eater 
variety  of  compounds  than  T\'ould  be  the  case  if  they  were  elements  ot 

equal  atomicities.  .p    .-       c  ■„,•/. 

In  the  following  pages,  no  strictly  scientific  classification  ot  organic 
substances  has  been  adopted,  since  it  would  often  render  it  necessary  to 
describe,  in  separate  sections,  substances  which  are,  m  nature,  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other,  but  an  empirical  arrangement  has  been  iollowea, 
so  that  the  reader  may  find  his  memory  assisted  and  the  interest  oltne 
subject  sustained,  by  being  enabled  to  bring  the  facts  and  explanations 
into  immediate  connection  with  familiar  processes  of  ordinary  lite.- 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  substances  standing  upon  the  bouudai^ 
between  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  is  the  compound  of  carbon  ana 
nitrogen  known  as  cyanogen,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  morganic 
substances  through  some  of  the  processes  for  its  production,  and  through 
its  similarity  to  the  chlorine  group  of  elements,  wliilst  the  origm  ana 

«  The  number  of  organic  substaunes  know  to  the  chemist  is  so  great  that  a  mer^^'^*?* 
them  would  occupy  a  volume.    In  tlie  present  work  a  selection  has  I'een  made  of  tuose 
which  are  interesting  for  their  practical  applications  or  instructive  from  theoretical  con 
si  derations. 
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chemical  properties  of  a  large  number  of  its  compounds  give  them  a  claim 
to  be  ranked  among  organic  substances.  The  study  of  this  substance, 
therefore,  will  form  a  fit  introduction  to  organic  chemistry. 


CYANOGEN  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS. 

315.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  manufacturer  of  colours  at 
Berlin  accidentally  obtained  a  blue  powder  when  precipitating  sulphate  of 
iron  with  potash.  This  substance  was  used  as  a  colour,  under  the  name 
of  Prnssian  blue,  for  several  years,  before  any  explanation  of  its  production 
was  attempted,  or  even  before  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  formed 
were  exactly  determined.  In  1724  it  was  shown  that  Prussian  blue  could 
be  prepared  by  calcining  dried  animal  matters  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  calcined  mass,  first  with  sulphate 
of  iron  and  afterwards  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  the  most  important  step 
towards  the  determination  of  its  composition  was  made  by  Macquer,  who 
found  that  by  boiling  it  with  an  alkali,  Prussian  blue  was  decomposed, 
yielding  a  residue  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  solution  which  reproduced 
the  blue  when  mixed  with  a  salt  of  iron,  from  which  he  inferred  that  the 
colour  was  a  compound  of  the  oxide  of  iron  with  an  acid  for  which  the 
alkali  had  a  more  powerful  attraction, — a  belief  confirmed,  in  1782,  by 
Scheele's  observations,  that  when  an  alkaline  solution  prepared  for  mak- 
ing the  blue  was  exposed  to  the  air,  or  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  it 
lost  the  power  of  furnishing  the  colour,  but  the  escaping  vapour  struck  a 
blue  on  paper  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron.  Scheele  also  prepared  this 
acid  m  a  pure  state,  and  it  soon  after  obtained  the  name  of  prussic  acid. 

In  1787  BerthoUet  found  prussic  acid  to  be  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  but  he  also  showed  that  the  power  of  the  alka- 
Ime  liquor  to  produce  Prussian  blue  depended  upon  the  presence  of  a 
yellow  salt  crystallising  in  octahedra,  and  containing  prussic  acid,  potash, 
and  oxide  of  iron,  though  the  latter  was  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
other  constituents,  that  it  could  not  be  separated  by  those  substances 
which  are  usually  employed  to  precipitate  iron. 

Porrett,  in  1814,  applying  the  greatly  increased  resources  of  chemistry 
to  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  decomposed  Prussian  blue  with  baryta, 
and  subsequently  removed  the  baryta  from  the  salt  thus  obtained  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  lie  obtained  a  solution  of  the  acid,  which 
he  named  ferniretted  chyuzic  acid. 

In  1815,  Gay-Lussac,  having  boiled  Prussian  blue  (or  prussiate  of  iron 
as  It  was  then  called)  with  red  oxide  of  mercury  and  water,  and  crystal- 
hsed  the  so-called  prussiate  of  mercury,  exposed  it,  in  the  dry  state,  to  the 
action  of  heat,  and  obtained  a  gas,  having  the  composition  CN,  which 
was  called  crjanogen*  in  allusion  to  its  connection  with  Prussian  blue  It 
was  then  seen  that  the  substance  which  had  been  called  ferruretted  chvazic 
acid  contained  iron  and  the  elements  of  cyanogen,  whence  it  was  called 
J^rrocyamc  amd,  and  its  salts  were  spoken  of  as  ferrocyanates.  Robiquet 
hrst  obtained  this  acid  m  the  crystallised  state,  having  the  composition 
w  V  that,  when  brought  in  contact  with 

me  a  hc  oxides,  it  exchanged  the  11,  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the 
metal,  according  to  the  equation— 

H,.C,N„Fe  +  2M"0  =  M/'.C^N^Fe  4-  2H,0 , 

•  From  Kvi'tvi-oi,  blue. 
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it  was  concluded  that  the  C,N«Fe  composed  a  distinct  poup  or  radical. 
whTch  was  named  ferrocyano'gi  the  acid  being  caUed  kyclroferrocyamc 
OCTii,  and  the  salts /e?TOcyamcZes.  . 

Lme  oS  clXonest  kinds  of  refuse,  such  as  old  leather,  hoof  panngs. 
hZd  and,  in  short,  any  animal  matter  rich  m  nitrogen,  and  not  apph- 
cable  to  any  more  economical  purpose.  Sometimes  these  substances  are 
firs  subjected  to  destructive  distillation  for  the  carbonate  of  ammonm 
which  they  are  capable  of  yielding,  and  the  residual  highly  mtrogemsed 
dwcoal  is  then  used  for  the  production  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
Such  matters  are  fused  in  an  u'on  vessel  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  non 
filin-s,  and  the  fused  mass  is  heated  with  water  m  open  boders,  when  a 
yellow  solution  is  obtained,  which,  after  evaporation,  deposits  trimcated 
pyramidal  crystals  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  contammg  3  molecules 

The' theory  of  this  process  has  been  elucidated  by  the  researches  of 
Liebi-.  If  carbonate  of  potash  be  strongly  heated  m  contact  with 
pure  °carbou,  there  result  (page  259)  carbonic  oxide  and  potassimn, 
K  O  CO  +  C  =  SCO  +  K  ;  but  if  the  carbon  be  associated  with  nitrogen, 
th^  deduction  wiU  be  effected  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  and  the  potas- . 
slum  will  combine  with  an  atom  of  carbon  and  an  atom  of  nitrogen,  to 
Srhe  cyc^ide  of  potassiur.  (KCN).  When  -It,  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
water,  is  heated  with  metaUic  ii'on  m  the  presence  of  an-,  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  and  the  iron  dissolved  to  form  ferrocyamde  of  potassium— 

6KCN  +  re  +  0  =  K^.C^N^Fe  +  K,0  • 
The  oxygen  may  also  be  acquired  from  the  water,  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  hvdrogen  being  evolved.  .  ,  . 

PnJan  Uu^-^o.  the  preparation  of  Prussian  blue      is  usual  to 

mix  solutions  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  P^^^^llP^  tl?LoTntion 
the  blue  is  precipitated,  having  been  produced  according  to  the  equation- 

3K,Fcy  +  2(Fe,03.3S03)  =  6(K,0.S03)  +  Fe,Pcy3 , 

Ferrocyanide  Pi-ussian  Wue. 


of  potassium. 


in  which  the  symbol  Fey  represents  the  group  C^N^Fe  {fenocyanoge^), 
which  is  capable  of  playing  the  same  part  in  many  ^^^^7^ f  i^^^^^;;^. 
it  were  an  elementary  substance.  This  compound  radical  has  never  yet 
been  obtained  in  the  separate  state,  but  it  can  be  traced  tlii-ough  a  com- 
plete series  of  compounds,  in  which  it  exactly  resembles  chloime  in  ^ 
chemical  relations  ;  thus  the  hydroferrocyamc  acid  (H/cy),  and  the  te^ 
rocyanides  of  the  metals,  are  perfectly  analogous  to  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  chlorides,  though  containing  a  compound  radical  instead  of  a  simple 
one  •  but  whereas  chlorine  is  a  monatomic  radical,  combmmg  only  witn  i 
atom  of  hydrogen,  ferrocyanogen  is  tetratomic  ;  and  heiice 
the  sesquiferromjanide  of  iron,  has  the  composition  Pe,  ^cy^'^  ^^llllst  tue 
sesquichloride  is  Fe/'Cl,/.  When  Prussian  blue  is  prepared  by  pouring 
solution  of  persulphate  of  iron  into  an  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassuuD, 
tt  found  that,  is  soon  as  the  excess  of  the  latter  has  been  washed  a^^J, 
the  precipitate  dissolves  in  pure  water,  lormmg  what  is  used  by  dyera 
Juider  Zname  of  soUhle  Prussian  blue.  Oxalic  acid  is  capable  of  dis- 
solving he  blue,  and  this  solution  forms  the  basis  of  ordmary  blue  ink. 
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Prussian  blue  is  sometimes  prepared  with,  the  green  protosulphate  o  f 
iron  (FeO.SO,),  but  in  that  case  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  precipitate 
for  some  time  to  the  air,  since  the  first  result  is  a  nearly  white  precipitate 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  ferrocyanide  of  iron  and  potassium 
(K,rcy,re.jcy). 

2(K,Fcy)  +  2(reO.SO,)  =  2(K,O.S03)  +  K^FcyJe^Fcy. 

When  this  precipitate  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  acquires  a  dark-blue 
colour,  becoming  eventually  converted  into  Prussian  blue  by  oxidation — 

3(K,Fcy.Fe,Fcy)  +  0^  =  3K,Fcy  +  Fe.O^  +  Fe,Fcy3. 

Prussian  blue  is  easily  decomposed  by  alkalies,  a  brown  residue  of  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  being  left,  Fe^Fcyg  +  12KH0  =  3K,Fcy  +  2Fe,03  +  GH^O. 
This  decomposition  is  turned  to  account  by  the  calico-printer  for  pro- 
ducing a  buff  or  white  pattern  upon  a  blue  ground.  The  stuff  having 
been  dyed  blue  by  passing,  first  through  a  solution  of  a  per-salt  of  iron, 
and  afterwards  through  one  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  pattern  is 
discharged  by  an  alkali,  which  leaves  the  brown  peroxide  of  iron  capable 
of  being  removed  by  a  dilute  acid,  when  the  stuff  has  been  rinsed,  so  as  to 
leave  the  design  white. 

Hydroferrocyanic  acid. — By  decomposing  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  about  an  equal  volume  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  colourless  crystals  of  Jiydroforocyanic  acid  (H^Fcy)  are  obtained, 
which  are  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  readily  soluble  in  water. 
When  a  solution  of  this  acid  is  heated,  it  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid  (HC!N), 
and  deposits  a  white  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  iron  Fe(CN).2  which  be- 
comes blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  being  converted  into  Prussian  blue ; 
the  simplest  way  of  explaining  this,  as  well  as  many  other  decompositions 
of  hydroferrocyanic  acid  and  the  ferrocyanides,  is  to  view  the  radical 
ferrocyanogen  as  formed  by  the  union  of  six  molecules  of  cyanogen  (CN) 
and  one  atom  of  iron,  when  hydroferrocyanic  acid  becomes  H^.CygFe,  and 
Prussian  blue  Fe^.BCyeFe.* 

The  decomposition  of  the  hydroferrocyanic  acid  by  heat  would  then  be 
represented  by  the  equation — 

.  H,.Cy«Fe    =    4HCy    +  FeCy,, 

Hydroferrocyanic       Hydrocyanic  Protocyanlde 
acid.  acid.  of  iron, 

and  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue  from  this  last  compound  on  exposure 
to  air — 

9FeCy,  +  03  =  Fe,.3Cy„Fe  +  Fe.Oa. 

Prussian  blue. 

Hydrocyanic  ox  prussic  acid. — Advantage  is  taken  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  by  acids,  in  the  preparation  of  solution 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  for  medicinal  use.  For  this  purpose,  2  parts  of  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  powder  are  distilled  with  parts  of  oil  of 
vitriol  diluted  with  2  parts  of  water,  the  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
being  carefully  condensed  (see  fig.  47).  The  change  is  represented  by 
the  equation — 

2K*(Cy„Fe)  +  SCH^CSOg)  =  3(K,0.S0„)  +  K,re(Cy„Fe)  +  6HCy. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Fen-ocyanlde  of  Hydrocyanic 

potassium.  Iron  and  potassium.  acid. 

•  Since  Cy'  is  monatoiiiic,  Oy„'Fe"  should  be  totratomic. 

2  E 
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There  is  left  in  the  retort  a  pale  greenish  salt,  which  rapidly  becomes  blue 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  probably  identical  with  the  double  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  iron  produced  when  protosulphate  of  iron  is 
decomposed  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (p.  433). 

The  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  thus  obtained  is  colourless,  and 
exhales  the  remarkable  odour  of  the  acid ;  its  acid  characters  are  very 
feeble  indeed,  even  more  so  than  those  of  carbonic  acid,  but  it  is  extremely 
poisonous,  a  very  small  dose  destroying  life  almost  immediately.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  found  in  latu'cl-water,  and  in  water  distilled  from  the  kernels 
of  many  stone-fruits,  such  as  the  peach,  apricot,  and  plum.  In  minute  doses 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  very  valuable  remedy,  and  is  employed  in  medicine 
in  solutions  of  different  strengths.  One  of  these,  which  is  kuown  as  the 
acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  contains  2  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  is  prepared  by  the  process  mentioned  above.  Scheele's  acid 
varies  in  strength,  but  usually  contains  between  4  and  5  per  cent,  of  true 
hydrocyanic  acid.  This  acid  is  prepared  from  Prussian  blue,  by  the 
process  originally  employed  by  Scheele  when  the  acid  was  discovered. 
It  consists  in  boHing  Prussian  blue  with  water  and  red  oxide  of  mercury, 
unto,  the  blue  colour  disappears ;  peroxide  of  iron  is  separated,  and 
cyanide  of  mercury  (HgCyJ  passes  into  solution ;  the  latter  is  filtered, 
mixed  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  shaken  with  iron-fiKngs,  which 
precipitate  the  mercury  in  the  metaUic  state,  leaving  free  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  the  liquid,  which  is  then  distilled — 

HgCy,  +  Fe  +  Kfi.SO,  =  2HCy  +  FeO.SO^  +  Hg. 

In  order  clearly  to  understand  this  process,  it  must  be  known  that  the 
mercury  exhibits  a  special  tendency  to  combine  with  cyanogen,  which  is 
sufficiently  powerful,  in  this  instance,  to  bring  about  the  decomposition 
of  the  ferrocyanogen  existiug  in  the  Prussian  blue,  a  part  of  the  cyanogen 
being  exchanged  for  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  mercury. 

It  is  from  the  cijanide  of  mercury  that  the  pure  anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  cyanogen  itself  are  prepared.  Por  these  purposes,  it  may  be 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  hydrocyanic  acid, 
when  a  double  decomposition  takes  place,  exactly  as  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  HgO  +  2HCy  =  HgCy^  +  H^O,  and  the  cyanide  of  mercury  is 
obtained  in  square  prismatic  crystals  on  evaporating  the  solution.  If 
these  crystals  be  dried  and  gently  warmed  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  chloride  of  mercury  will  be  formed,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  evolved,. 
HgCy^  +  2HC1  =  HgCl^  +  2HCy.  The  mixed  vapoui-s  of  hydrochloric  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  are  passed  over  fragments  of  marble  (CaO.CO.,),  which 
absorb  the  hydrochloric  acid  (CaO.CO,  +  2HC1  =  CaCl,  +  H„0  +  00^), 
but  not  the  hydrocyanic,  since  the  latter  is  too  weak  an  acid  even  to 
displace  carboiuc  acid.  I^he  mixture  of  hydrocyanic  and  carbonic  acids 
is  passed  over  chloride  of  calcium  to  remove  aqueous  vapour,  and  after- 
wards through  a  tube  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  when  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  condensed  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  evaporates  so 
rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air  that  it  lowers  the  temperature  to  the 
freezing  point  of  the  acid,  which  is  about  0°  P.  ;  at  a  little  above  the 
ordinary  temperature  (79°  P.)  it  boils,  and  emits  a  vapour  which  burns 
with  a  blue  flame.  When  kept  for  some  time  it  is  liable  to  undergo  a 
spontaneous  decomposition,  evolving  ammonia,  and  being  converted  into 
a  brown  mass  of  uncertain  composition.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
acid  suffers  a  similar  change,  and  since  exposvu'e  to  light  favom-s  the 
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decomposition,  the  medicinal  acid  is  usually  kei^t  in  bottles  covered  with 
paper.  The  presence  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  prevents 
this  change,  and  hence  the  acid  prepared  hy  distiUiug  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  witli  sulphuric  acid,  which  usually  contains  traces  of  tlie  latter, 
can  be  preserved  much  better  than  that  prepared  by  other  methods. 

When  liydrioclic  acid  gas  is  passed  into  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  cooled  by  ice, 
a  crystalline  body  is  formed,  which  has  the  composition  HON. HI.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  and  may  be  sublimed  with  little  decom- 
position. This  substance  is  not  acid,  and  does  not  answer  to  the  tests  for  hydrocyanic 
acid.  When  decomposed  by  potash,  it  gives  ammonia,  formiate  of  potash,  and  iodide 
of  potassium,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  hydriodate  of  an  ammonia  formed 
by  the  substitution  of  one  molecule  of  the  triatomic  radical  formyle  (CH)  for  the 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  or  hydriodate  of  formylamine  N(CH)"'.  HI. 

317.  Cyanogen  itself  (CN)  can  be  prepared  by  the  mere  action  of  heat 
upon  the  cyanide  of  mercury  (in  a  test-tube  provided  with  a  glass  jet  for 
burning  the  gas,  fig.  283).   This  salt  resolves  itself  into  metallic  mercury 
cyanogen,  and  a  brown  substance  which  has  been 
called  paracyanogen  (CglSTg),  and  appears  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  union  of  thi-ee  molecides 
of  cyanogen.     Cyanogen  gas  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  all  others  by  its  peculiar  odour  and 
its  property  of  burning  with  a  fine  peach-coloured 
flame.   Being  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  air  (sp.  gr. 
1  -S),  it  may  be  collected  by  downward  displace- 
ment, for  water  dissolves  about  four  times  its 
volume  of  the  gas,  yielding  a  solution  which  is 
prone  to  undergo  a  spontaneous  decomposition 
remarkable  for  the  comparatively  complex  pro-  Fig.  283. 

ducts  which  it  furnishes,  amongst  which  we  trace 

the  oxalate  (NH4)2C._,04  and  formiate  (NH^CHO^)  of  ammonia,  and  urea 
(CH^NO),  all  derived,  be  it  remembered,  from  the  elements  of  cyanogen 
and  water.  In  its  chemical  relations,  cyanogen  presents  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  chlorine.  Thus,  at  a  slightly  elevated  temperature,  potassium 
and  sodium  take  fire  in  it,  forming  the  cyanides  of  those  metals,  precisely 
as  the  chlorides  would  be  formed.  Again,  when  cyanogen  is  absorbed 
by  a  solution  of  potash,  the  cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanate  of  potash 
are  formed — 

2KH0  +  Cy,  =  KCyO  +  KCy  -t-  H,0, 

Cyanate  of     Cyanide  of 
potasli.  potassium, 

just  as  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  hypochlorite  of  potash  result  from 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  potash,  2KH0  -f-  Cl^  =  KCIO  +  KCl  +  H^O. 
A  pressure  of  about  4  atmospheres  is  required  to  liquefy  cyanogen,  when 
it  forms  a  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0-87,  freezing  to  a  crystalline  mass 
at  -  30°  F. 

Cyanide  of  potassium. — The  most  useful  of  the  cyanides  is  the  cyanide 
of  potassium,  which  is  extensively  employed  in  electro-plating  and  gildmg, 

This  salt  may  be  formed  by  a  very  interesting  process,  which  is  one  of 
the  few  in  which  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  takes  part,  and  consists  in 
passing  air  over  red-hot  charcoal  which  has  been  previously  soaked  in  a 
strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  dried,  when  the  nitrogen  requi- 
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site  for  tlie  formation  of  the  cyanide  is  absorbed  from  the  au-,  and  carbonic 
oxide  is  disengaged — 

K2O.CO2  +  C4  +         =  2KC'^>!  (Cuanide  of  potassium)  +  SCO. 

It  is  probably  by  a  similar  change  that  the  cyanide  of  potassium  is  pro- 
duced in  the  blast-furnaces  (page  302)  in  which  iron  ores  are  reduced, 
the  potash  being  derived  from  the  ash  of  the  fuel.  The  cyanide  is  always 
prepared  for  use  from  the  ferrocyanide,  which  is  resolved  by  a  very  high 
temperature  into  cyanide  of  potassium  and  carbide  of  iron,  with  evolution 
of  nitrogen. 

"R"  Pv  "R'p  (Ferrocyanide    _    ATrn^  (Cyanide  of    ,         n      ,  "M" 
^4^Je^^  of  potassium)    -  J  potassium)    +    ■'^^^i    +  ^2- 

In  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  the  two  molecules  of  cyanogen,  it  is  usual 
to  fuse  the  ferrocyanide  with  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  proportion  of  3 
parts  of  the  dry  carbonate  to  7  parts  of  the  dried  ferrocyanide ;  the  mixture 
is  fused  in  a  covered  earthen  crucible,  and  occasionally  stirred  until  gas 
ceases  to  be  evolved ;  the  crucible  is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  minute  or  two  that  the  metallic  iron  may  subside,  and  the 
clear  fused  cyanide  poured  out  on  to  a  stone.  The  change  involved  in 
this  process  is  represented  by  the  following  equation — 

K,Cy„¥e  +  K,O.CO,  =  5KCy  +  KCyO  +  Fe  +  CO,, 

Cyanate  of  potash. 

whence  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  commercial  cyanide  of  potassium  is  con- 
taminated with  cyanate  of  potash.  It  also  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  potash,  so  that  the  proportion  of  cyanide  is  often  only 
60  per  cent.  The  white  porcelain-like  masses  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  emit  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
as  well  as  that  of  ammonia ;  the  former  is  disengaged  from  the  cyanide  by 
the  action  of  the  atmospheric  carbonic  acid,  whilst  the  ammoniacal  odour 
is  due  to  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  produced  by  the  action  of  moisture 
upon  the  cyanate  of  potash — 

2KCN0  +  4H,0  =  KjO.CO,  +  (NHJ.O.CO^. 

Cyanate  of  potash. 

Pure  cyanide  of  potassium  is  deposited  in  colourless  cubical  crystals 
when  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  passed  into  an  alcohohc  solution  of 
potash,  or  it  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  commercial  cyanide  with 
alcohol  and  filtering  while  hot,  when  the  cyanide  crystallises  out  as  the 
solution  cools. 

The  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  electro-plating  and  gilding  depends 
upon  the  power  of  a  solution  of  the  salt  to  dissolve  the  cyanides  of  gold 
and  silver,  forming  compounds  which  are  easily  decomposed  by  the  gal- 
vanic current,  with  deposition  of  metallic  gold  or  sUver  upon  any  object 
capable  of  conducting  the  current,  which  may  be  attached  to  the  negative 
pole  (p.  361),  Solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  also  able  to  dissolve 
metallic  silver  and  sulphide  of  silver,  which  is  taken  advantage  of  in 
removing  photographic  stains  from  the  hands,  and  in  cleaning  silver  or 
gold  lace. 

At  a  high  temperature,  cyanide  of  potassium  is  a  very  powerful  reducing 
agent,  abstracting  an  atom  of  oxygen  from  most  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
so  as  to  liberate  the  metals,  being  itself  converted  into  cyanate  of 
potash.    Thus,  when  the  binoxide  of  tin  is  fused  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
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sium,  SnO.,  +  2KCy  =  Sn  +  2KCyO.  Tliis  property  of  the  cyanide  is 
often  applied  in  cliemical  experiments.  The  cyanate  of  j)otash  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  pungent  odour  of  cyanic  acid,  which  it  emits 
when  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  though  the  greater  part  of  the 
cyanic  acid  is  decomposed  with  effervescence,  yielding  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  carbonic  acid — 

2KCN0  +  2(H,O.S03)  +  2H,0  =  K,O.SO,  +  {NB.,),O.SO.^  +  2C0,. 

AVlien  fused  cyanate  of  potash  is  triturated  with  dried  oxalic  acid,  and 
the  mass  treated  with  water,  a  white  insoluble  substance  is  left,  which  has 
been  called  cyamelide,  and  has  the  composition  CHISrO,  being  metameric 
with  hydrated  cyanic  acid,  HCISrO  ;  when  this  substance  is  distilled, 
hydrated  cyanic  acid  passes  over  as  a  colourless  liquid,  which  can  only  be 
preserved  at  a  very  low  temperature,  for  if  the  receiver  containing  it  be 
removed  from  the  freezing  mixture  employed  to  condense  the  cyanic  acid, 
the  latter  becomes  hot  and  turbid,  soon  begins  to  boil  violently,  and  is 
converted  into  a  white  mass  of  cyamelide  resembling  porcelain. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  when  fused  with  sulphur,  forms  a  compound  cor- 
responding to  cyanate  of  potash,  but  containing  sulphur  in  place  of 
oxygen,  and  having  the  formula  KCyS,  which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
sulphocyanide  of  x>otassium,  being  represented  as  containing  a  compound 
radical,  sulpliocyanogen  CyS  =  Scy.  The  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
is  generally  prepared  by  fusing  3  parts  of  dried  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  1  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  (the  materials  for  making  cyanide 
of  potassium)  with  2  parts  of  sulphur,  in  a  covered  crucible.  By  washing 
the  cooled  mass  with  boiling  water,  the  sulphocyanide  is  extracted,  and 
may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution,  in  prismatic  crystals 
resembling  nitre.  By  decomposing  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with 
acetate  of  lead,  the  sulphocyanide  of  lead  (Pb(CyS),)  is  obtained,  and 
this,  when  acted  upon  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  sulphide  of 
lead  and  hydrosulpliocyanic  acid,  HCyS,  the  latter  being  a  colourless 
oily  liquid  which  may  be  crystallised  by  cold.  This  acid  is  remarkable 
for  the  dark  red  colour  (due  to  sulphocyanide  of  iron)  which  it  gives  with 
the  per-salts  of  iron,  for  which  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  frequently 
employed  as  a  test.  A  very  delicate  test  (Liebig's  test)  for  hydrocyanic 
acid,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  is  also  founded  upon  that  circumstance,  for  if  a 
watch-glass  moistened  with  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  (p.  271)  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  latter  is  absorbed 
and  converted  into  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium — 

(NH,)._^S  +  S,  +  2HCy  =  2NH,CyS  +  H,S , 

Yellow  sulphide  Sulphocyanide 
of  ammoniain.  of  ammonium. 

by  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  the  watch-glass,  any  excess  of  sulphide  of 
ammonmm  is  volatilised,  and  a  drop  of  perchloride  of  iron  will  then  give 
the  blood-red  colour  with  the  sulphocyanide. 

318.  Ferrieyanide  of  potassium. —When  clilorine  is  passed  into  a  solu- 
tion of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  liquid  assumes  a  brown  colour,  find, 
when  evaporated,  deposits  beautiful  red  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  found, 
on  analysis,  to  have  the  composition  K,Cy,,re,  having  been  formed  from 
the  ferrocyanide  according  to  the  equation — 

-^4^)'fl^C  o/poCaiiium)     +  =    ^^pYa^ ^  of  Mamum)   +    ^^^^  ■ 
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This  salt  is  known  as  red  prussiate  of  putash,  or  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  is  used  in  dyeing ;  for  if  a  piece  of  stuff  be  heated  in  a  solution 
of  the  ferricyanide  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  a  blue  compound  similar  to 
Prussian  blue  is  deposited  in  the  fibre. 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  also  employed  for  the  preparation  of  Tum- 
hull's  blue  (ferricyanide  of  iron),  which  is  precipitated  when  a  solution  of 
that  salt  is  mixed  with  one  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

3(FeO.S03)  +  2K3(Cy,Fe)  =  3(Kp.S03)  +  re3(CyeFe), . 

FeiTicynnlde  Ferricyanide 
of  potassium.  of  iron. 

In  calico-printing,  a  mixture  of  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium  with  potash 
is  employed  as  a  discharge  for  indigo,  such  a  mixture  acting  as  a  powerful 
bleaching  agent,  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  impart  oxygen  to  any 
substance  in  need  of  that  element,  the  ferricyanide  being  converted  into 
the  ferrocyanide ;  thus — 

2K3(Cy,Fe)  ^^^'^S  +  2KH0  =  2K,(Cy«Fe)  +  0  +  H,0 . 

The  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  assumed  to  contain  a  compound  radical 
ferricyanogen  (Cy^Fe),  which  differs  from  ferrocyanogen  in  containing 
triatomic  iron  Fe'",  instead  of  diatomic  iron,  Fe".  The  formula  CygTeJ 
show's  that  this  radical  must  be  triatomic,  and  not  tetratomic  like  Cy/Fe". 
The  htjdroferricyanic  acid  (R./2jgEe)  can  be  obtained  in  a  crystallised 
state,  and  many  of  the  corresponding  ferricyanides  have  been  examined. 

Ferrocyanogen  and  ferricyanogen  are  not  the  only  compound  radicals  of 
this  description;  there  are  cohalticijanogm  (CyeCo),  mavganicyanogen 
(CygMn),  chromicyanogen  (Cy„Cr),  platinocyanogen  (Cy^Pt),  palladio- 
cyanogen  (Cy.Pd),  and  iridiocyanogen  (Cy„Ir),  but  none  of  these  have 
received  any  useful  applications.  The  platinocyanides  are  remarkable  for 
their  brilUant  colours. 

319,  Chlorides  of  cyanogen. — When  moist  cyanide  of  mercury  is  shaken 
up  in  a  bottle  of  chlorine  gas,  and  set  aside  for  some  time  in  &  dark  place, 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  chlorine  disappears,  and  the  bottle  is  filled  mth 
a  colourless  gas  having  a  remarkably  pungent  and  tear-exciting  odour;  this 
is  the  gaseous  chloride  of  cijanogen  (CyCl) ;  HgCy^  +  Cl^  =  HgCl^  +  SCyCl. 
If  bght  have  access  during  this  experiment,  an  oily  liquid  chloride  of 
cyanogen,  Cy.^Cl2,  is  produced. 

The  chloride  of  cyanogen  gas  may  be  hquefied  by  a  pressure  of  foiir 
atmospheres,  and  if  the  liquid  is  kept  for  some  days  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is 
converted  into  a  white  mass  of  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  Cy3Cl3.  When 
this  is  acted  on  by  water,  it  yields  cyanuric  acid,  HjCy.jOg,  according  to 
the  equation  +  3H,0  =  3HC1  +  'S.f^^O.,.    This  acid  is  very 

interesting  on  account  of  its  polymeric  relation  to  cyanic  acid  (HCyO), 
^vhich  may  be  obtamed  from  it  by  distillation.  It  is  a  tribasic  acid,  and 
forms,  like  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  (p.  233),  three  series  of  salts,  having 
the  formulas,  respectively,  M'Cy303,  M.;HCy303,  K'n^CysOs- 

The  cyanide  of  phosphorus,  PCyj,  has  been  sublimed  in  tabular  crystal 
from  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  silver  and  terchloride  of  phosphorus  heated 
in  a  sealed  tube  to  280°  F.  for  some  hours,  and  afterwards  distilled  in 
a  current  of  dry  carbonic  acid.    Cyiuiide  of  pliosphorus  inflames  at  a  very 
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low  temperature,  and  is  decomposod  by  water,  yielding  cyanic  and  phos- 
phorous acids. 

320.  Mtropmss-ides. — "When  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  boiled  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  a  point  is  attained  at  which  the  solution  gives  a  slate-coloured  precipitate  with 
a  per-salt  of  iron  ;  if  it  be  then  boiled  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  filtered, 
and  evaporated,  it  deposits  ruby-red  prismatic  crystals  of  nilroprusside  of  sodium 
(Na4C'yioN203Fe2.4Aq.),  from  which  the  nitroprussides  of  other  metals  may  be 
obtained. 

The  hydrojiitropncssic  add  {H^Gy-^^^O^&^.iAfi,)  has  also  been  prepared  and 
crystallised. 

The  nitroprussides  were  found  by  Hadow  to  be  formed  from  a  double  mole- 
cule of  the  ferricyanides  by  the  exchange  of  two  molecules  of  cyanogen  for  a 
molecule  of  nitrous  acid  (NjOg),  and  the  simultaneous  removal  of  two  atoms  of  tbe 
metal  with  which  the  ferricyanogen  was  combined.  Thus  the  double  molecule  of 
ferricyanide  of  potassium,  Ke-Cy^gFej,  becomes  nitroprusside  of  potassium,  K4, 
Cyj^NjOgFcj,  when  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  other  products  being  formed  at  the  same 
time  by  the  oxidising  action  of  the  nitric  acid. 

Based  upon  this  view  of  its  constitution,  a  more  certain  and  economical  process 
for  the  production  of  nitroprusside  of  sodium  was  devised  by  Hadow,  which  consists 
in  acting  upon  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium  with  nitrite  of  soda,  acetic  acid,  and 
bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate),  when  the  mercuiy  removes  two  molecules 
of  cyanogen,  and  the  chlorine  two  atoms  of  potassium,  the  nitrous  acid  of  the  nitrite 
of  soda  entering  into  the  residue  of  the  ferricyanide,  and  converting  it  into  nitro- 
prusside of  potassium,  which,  by  double  decomposition  with  the  acetate  of  soda,  yields 
acetate  of  potash  and  nitroprusside  of  sodium.  The  cyanide  of  mercury  crystallises 
out  first,  and  the  nitroprusside  of  sodium  may  be  obtained  in  ci-ystals  from  the 
evaporated  solution. 

The  more  recent  researches  of  Stadeler  have  still  further  simplified  the  constitution 
of  the  nitroprussides.  By  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  upon  ferrous  sulphate, 
he  obtained  an  orange  precipitate  composed  of  KFe2"Cy5,  in  which  two  atoms  of 
diatomic  iron  have  replaced  four  atoms  of  monatomic  potassium  in  five  molecules  of 
the  cyanide ;  5KCy  +  2re"S0^  =  2K2SO^  +  KFe2"Cy5. 

When  this  precipitate  was  treated  with  nitrite  of  potash,  it  furnished  nitroprusside 
of  potassium ;  WYs^'Gj'  +  KNO^  =  K2'Fe"(NO)'Cy5  -t-  FeO. 

According  to  this,  the  hypothetical  radical  of  the  nitroprussides  would  contain 
<  'y5(N0)'Fe  ,  representing  ferricyanogen  CygFe"  in  which  (NO)'  has  replaced  Cy'. 
The  monatomic  character  of  the  NO  is  shown  in  the  nitrite  of  potash  KNOg  or 
K'(NO)'0".  It  will  be  observed  that  Stadeler's  formula  for  the  nitroprussides  differs 
from  Hadow's  only  by  a  single  atom  of  oxygen  in  Hadow's  molecule,  thus — 

Double  molecule  of  nitroprusside  of  potassium  (Stadeler),  K^FcjN^OjCyjj 
Nitroprusside  of  potassium  (Hadow),  K4Fe2Nj03Cyj„, 

so  that  whereas  Hadow  believed  in  the  substitution  of  nitrous  acid  (N^O^)  for  a  part 
of  the  cyanogen,  Stadeler  finds  that  it  is  really  NO,  the  radical  of  the  nitrous  acid 
((NO)'(NO)'d")  which  replaces  the  cyanogen. 

On  the  latter  view,  the  diatomic  character  of  the  assumed  radical  Cy5'(N0)'Fe"  is 
at  once  exjjlained,  for  it  evidently  requires  two  atoms  of  potassium  to  complete  the 
saturation  of  the  Cyj. 

The  nitroprusside  of  sodium  is  used  as  a  test  for  the  alkaline  sulphides,  with  a  very 
slight  trace  of  which  it  gives  a  magnificent  purple  colour.  Thus,  an  inch  or  two  of 
human  hair,  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  before  the  blowpipe,  will  yield  sufficient 
sulphide  of  sodium  to  strike  a  pui  ple  tint  with  the  nitropnisside. 

321.  The  fulminates. — The  violently  explosive  compound  known  as 
fulminate  of  vicrcury,  which  is  so  largely  employed  for  the  manufacture 
of  percussion  caps,  is  connected  with  the  series  of  cyanogen  compounds. 

Preparation  of  fulminate  of  mercury. — This  substance  is  prepared  by 
the  action  of  alcohol  upon  a  solution  of  mercury  in  excess  of  nitric  acid  ; 
and  as  this  action  is  of  a  violent  character,  some  care  is  necessary  in  order 
to^  avoid  an  explosion.  On  a  small  scale,  the  fulminate  may  be  obtained 
without  any  risk  by  strictly  attending  to  the  following  prescription  : — 
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Weigh  out,  in  a  watch-glass,  25  grains  of  mercury,  transfer  it  to  a  half-pmt 
teaker,  add  half  an  ounce  (measured)  of  ordinary  concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1-42),  and  apply  a  gentle  heat.    As  soon  as  the  last  particle  of  mercury  is  dis- 
solved, place  the  beaker  upon  the  table,  away  from  any  lame,  and  pour  into  it, 
pretty  quickly,  at  arm's  length,  5  measui-ed  di-achms  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0-87).  Very 
brisk  action  will  ensue,  and  the  solution  wiU  become  turbid  from  the  separation  of 
crystals  of  the  fulminate,  at  the  same  time  evolving  very  dense  white  clouds  which 
have  an  agreeable  odour,  due  to  the  presence  of  nitrous  ether,  aldehyde,  and  other 
products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol.    The  heavy  character  of  these 
clouds  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  mercury,  though  in  what  form  has  not  been 
ascertained ;  much  nitrous  oxide  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  evolved  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  action  has  subsided,  the  beaker  may  be  fiUed  with  water,  the  fulminate 
allowed  to  settle,  and  the  acid  liquid  poured  off.    The  fulminate  is  then  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  with  water  as  long  as  the  washings  taste  acid,  and  dried  by 
exposure  to  air. 

The  chemical  change  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  fulminate  is 
complicated  by  the  formation  of  the  secondary  products  of  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  alcohol,  hut  if  these  he  left  out  of  consideration,  a  clear 
idea  of  the  reaction  may  he  obtained. 

The  fulminate  of  mercury  is  found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  mercury, 
carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  in  proportions  corresponding  to  the  formula 
Ho-CNjO  ;  if  the  mercury  be  supposed  to  exist  iu  the  state  of  oxide,  into 
which  it  would  have  been  converted  by  the  nitric  acid,  this  formula  might 
be  written  HgO.C,N,0.  The  formula  for  alcohol  is  C^HgO,  and  the 
fulminate  of  mercury  appears  to  be  derivable  from  alcohol  by  the  exchange 
of  H  '  for  N/',  and  the  addition  of  HgO.  It  has  been  remarked  (p.  140) 
that  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  (N^Og)  upon  organic  substances  frequently 
results  in  the  removal  of  H3  from  the  substance  in  the  form  of  water ;  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  this  acid,  resulting  from  the  de-oxidation  of  the 
nitric  acid  by  one  portion  of  the  alcohol,  has  acted  upon  another  portion 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  whole  of  its  hydrogen,  and  to  leave,  in  exchange, 
2  atoms  of  nitrogen;  thus,  C,H,0  -t-  15,0,  =  C,N,0  -f  3H.p.  It  is 
evident  that  the  combinmg  value  of  the  two  atoms  of  triatomic  nitrogen 
is  equal  to  that  of  six  atoms  of  hydrogen.*  The  substance  G^fi,  su^ 
posed  to  be  combined  with  the  oxide  of  mercury  (though  never  obtamed 
in  the  separate  state),  has  been  named  fuhninic  add.  The  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  fulminate  will  be  more  advantageously  discussed  when 
its  properties  have  been  considered.  n  • 

Properties  of  fulminate  of  mermri/.— This  substance  is  deposited  in 
the  above  process  ia  fine  needle-like  crystals,  which  often  have  a  grey 
colour  from  the  accidental  presence  of  a  little  metaUic  mercury.    It  may 
be  purified  by  boiling  it  with  water,  in  which  it  is  sparingly  soluble,  and 
allowing  the  fulminate  to  crystallise  from  the  filtered  solution.  Very 
moderate  friction  or  percussion  will  cause  it  to  detonate  violently,  so  that 
it  must  be  kept  in  a  corked  bottle  lest  it  should  be  exploded  between  the  '. 
neck  and  the  stopper.    It  is  usually  preserved  in  a  wet  state,  with  about  ; 
one-fifth  its  weight  of  water.    Its  explosion  is  attended  with  a  bright  ■ 
flash,  and  with  grey  fumes  of  metaUic  mercury.    The  simplest  equation 
to  represent  the  decomposition  would  be  HgC2N202  =  Hg  +  2C0  +  ; 
and  its  violence  must  be  attributed  to  the  sudden  evolution  of  a  large 
volume  of  gas  and  vapour  from  a  small  volume  of  solid,  for  the  fuhniaate 
of  mercury,  being  exceedingly  heavy  (sp.  gr.  4-4),  occupies  a  very  sniaU 
space  when  compared  witli  the  gaseous  products  of  its  decomposition, 

*  This  view  is  supported  by  the  circumstance,  that  fuhniuate  of  silver  is  abundantly 
formed  when  nitrous  acid  is  passed  into  iin  alcohoUc  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
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especially  when  tlio  latter  are  expanded  by  tlie  heat.  The  evolution  of 
heat  duriug  the  explosion,  apparently  in  contradiction  to  the  rule  that 
heat  is  absorbed  in  decomposition,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  exceeds  that  absorbed 
in  the  decomposition  of  the  fulminate.  A  temi^erature  of  360°  F.  explodes 
fulminate  of  mercury,  and  the  same  result  is  brought  about  by  touching 
it  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  concentrated  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  The 
electric  spark  of  course  explodes  it. 

Cap  composition. — Tlie  explosion  of  the  fulmraate  of  mercury  is  so 
violent  and  rapid  that  it  is  necessary  to  moderate  it  for  percussion-caps. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  mixed  with  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash,  the 
oxidising  property  of  these  salts  possibly  causing  them  to  be  preferred  to 
any  merely  inactive  substances,  since  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  tem- 
perature of  the  flash  by  burning  the  carbonic  oxide  into  carbonic  acid, 
and  woidd  thus  ensure  the  ignition  of  the  cartridge.  For  military  caps, 
iu  this  country,  chlorate  of  potash  is  always  mixed  with  the  fulminate, 
and  powdered  glass  is  sometimes  added  to  increase  the  sensibility  of  the 
mixture  to  explosion  by  percussion.  Sulphide  of  antimony  is  some- 
times substituted  for  powdered  glass,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
lengthening  the  flash  by  taking  advantage  of  the  powerful  oxidising 
action  of  chlorate  of  potash  upon  that  compound  (p.  163).  Since  the 
composition  is  very  liable  to  explode  under  friction,  it  is  made  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  without  contact  with  any  hard  substance. 
After  a  little  of  the  composition  has  been  introduced  into  the  cap,  it  is 
made  to  adhere  and  water-proofed  by  a  drop  of  solution  of  shell-lac  in 
spirit  of  wine. 

If  a  thin  train  of  fulminate  of  mercury  be  laid  upon  a  plate,  and  covered,  except 
a  little  at  one  end,  with  gunpowder,  it  will  he  found  on  touching  the  fulminate  with 
a  hot  wire,  that  its  explosion  scatters  the  gunpowder,  but  does  not  inflame  it.  On 
repeating  the  experiment  with  a  mixture  of  10  grains  of  the  fulminate  and  15  grains 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  made  upon  paper  with  a  card,  the  explosion  will  be  found  to 
inflame  the  gunpowder. 

By  sprinkling  a  thin  layer  of  the  fulminate  upon  a  glass  plate,  and  firing  it  with 
a  hot  wire,  the  separated  mercury  may  be  made  to  coat  the  glass,  so  as  to  give  it  all 
the  appearance  of  a  looking-glass. 

Although  the  effect  produced  by  the  explosion  of  fulminate  of  mercury 
is  very  violent  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  is  very  slightly  felt  at 
a  distance,  and  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  gas  will  burst  fire-arms, 
because  it  does  not  allow  time  for  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  ball, 
though,  if  the  barrel  escape  destruction,  the  projectile  effect  of  the  fulmi- 
nate is  found  inferior  to  that  of  powder. 

The  fulminate  of  mercury  is  generally  contaminated  with  oxalate  of 
mercury  (HgC^OJ,  which  is  one  of  the  secondary  products  formed  during 
its  preparation. 

Fulminate  of  silver  is  prepared  by  a  process  very  similar  to  that  for 
fulminate  of  mercury,  but  since  its  explosive  properties  are  far  more 
violent,  it  is  not  advisable  to  prepare  so  large  a  quantity.  10  grains  of 
pure  silver  are  dissolved,  at  a  gentle  heat,  in  70  ^jiinims  of  ordinary  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-42)  and  50  minims  of  water.  As  soon  as 
the  silver  is  dissolved,  the  heat  is  removed,  and  200  minims  of  alcoliol 
(sp.  gr.  0-87)  are  added.  If  the  action  does  not  commence  after  a  short 
time,  a  very  gentle  heat  may  be  applied  until  effervescence  begins,  when 
the  fulminate  of  silver  will  be  deposited  in  minute  needles,  and  may  bo 
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further  treated  as  in  the  case  of  fulminate  of  mercury.*  When  dry,  the 
fulminate  of  silver  must  be  handled  with  the  greatest  caution,  since  it  is 
exploded  far  more  easily  than  the  mercury  salt;  it  should  be  kept  in  small 
quantities  wrapped  up  separately  in  paper,  and  placed  in  a  card-board  box. 
Nothing  harder  than  paper  should  be  employed  in  manipulatmg  it.  The 
violence  of  its  explosion  renders  it  useless  for  percussion  caps,  but  it  is 
employed  in  detonating  crackers.  Fulminate  of  silver  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  36  parts  of  boiling  water. 

If  a  minute  particle  of  fulminate  of  silver  be  placed  upon  a  piece  of  quartz,  and 
gently  pressed  with  the  angle  of  another  piece,  it  wiU  explode  with  a  flash  and  smart 

^^^Aihrow-down  detonating  cracker  may  be  made  by  screwing  up  a  particle  of  the 
fulminate  of  silver  in  a  piece  of  thin  paper,  with  some  fragments  obtained  by  crush- 
ing a  common  quartz  pebble. 

The  explosion  of  fulminate  of  silver  may  be  compared  with  that  ot  the  mercury 
salt  by  heating  equal  quantities  upon  thin  copper  or  platinum  foil,  when  the  ful- 
minate of  mercury  will  explode  with  a  slight  puff,  and  will  not  injure  the  foil,  but 
that  of  silver  will  give  a  loud  crack  and  rend  a  hole  in  the  metal. 

If  a  particle  of  fulminate  of  silver  be  placed  upon  a  glass  plate  and  touched  with  a 
glass  rod  dipped  in  oil  of  vitriol,  it  will  detonate  and  leave  a  deposit  of  silver  upon 
the  glass. 

When  fulminate  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  warm  ammonia,  the  solution 
deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  a  double  fulminate  of  silver  and  ammonia, 
Ag(]SrHJC2]Sr20.„  which  is  even  more  violently  explosive,  and  is  dangerous 
while  still  moist. 

On  adding  chloride  of  potassium  in  excess  to  fulminate  of  silver,  only 
half  the  silver  is  removed  as  chloride,  and  the  double  fulminate  of  silver 
and  potassium,  AgKC.,N,0„  may  be  crystallised  from  the  solution.  By 
the  careful  additioa  of  nitric  acid,  the  K  may  be  replaced  by  H,  and  the 
acid  fulminate  of  silver,  AgHC,N,0„  obtained,  which  is  easUy  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  out  on  cooling  ;  by  boiling  with  oxide  of 
silver,  it  is  converted  into  the  neutral  fulminate. 

Various  other  fulminates  and  double  fuhninates  have  been  obtained. 
They  are  all  more  or  less  explosive. 

Cliemical  constitution  of  the  fulminates.— Th&  fact  of  the  existence  ot 
double  fulminates  and  acid  fulminates  renders  it  necessary  to  write  the 
formula  of  fulminate  of  silver,  for  example,  Ag^C^N^O,,  instead  of  AgCIS  0, 
in  order  to  show  that  half  of  the  silver  is  capable  of  being  exchanged  for 
another  metal  or  for  hydrogen.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  this  formula  would 
also  represent  two  molecules  of  cyanate  of  silver  (AgCNO),  but  the 
properties  of  this  salt  are  entu-ely  different  from  those  of  the  fulminate. 
That  a  strong  connection  exists,  however,  between  the  fulminates  and 
the  cyanogen-compounds,  is  shown  by  several  reactions.  Thus,  if  fulmi- 
nate of  mercury  be  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  dissolved  with 
evolution  of  a  powerful  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  whilst  mercuric  chloride 
and  oxalate,  with  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  remain  in  the  solution. 
Again,  if  an  excess  of  fuhninate  of  silver  be  acted  on  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  cyanic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  solution,  and  becomes  converted  into 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  when  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  in  excess. 
By  decomposing  the'  double  fulminate  of  copper  and  ammonia 
(Cu(NHj2(C2N202)2)  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  there  are  produced,  hydro- 

*  If  the  nitric  acid  and  alcoliol  are  not  of  the  exact  strength  here  prescribed,  it  may  be 
Roinewhat  difficult  to  start  the  action  unless  two  or  three  drops  of  red  citric  acid  (^conta^^^ 
ing  nitrous  acid)  are  added.  Standard  silver  (contammg  copper)  may  be  used  for  piepar 
ing  the  fulminate. 
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sulphocyanic  acid  and  m'ea,  the  latter  having  the  same  composition  as 
cyanate  of  ammonia — 

Cu(NHJ.(C,N,0,).,  +  3H,S  =  CixS  +  211,0  +  2HCNS  +  2CH,N,0. 

Hydiosulpliocyanlc  tt-oo 
acid. 

These  reactions  have  induced  many  chemists  to  regard  the  fulminates 
as  compounds  of  the  metallic  oxides  with  an  acid  having  the  composition 
Cy^Og,  intermediate  in  composition  between  the  hypothetical  anhydrous 
cyanic  acid  {Cj.fl)  and  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  cyanuric  acid  (CygO.,), 
but  neither  the  anhydrous  nor  the  hydrated  fulminic  acid  has  yet  been 
obtained  in  a  separate  form.  This  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  fulmi- 
nates, however,  has  the  recommendation  of  simplicity,  and  enables  the 
greater  number  of  their  reactions  to  be  easily  explained. 

Fiilminate  of  mercury  dissolves  when  boiled  with  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  the  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  fulminurate  or  isocyanurate  of 
potash,  KC3N3H2O3,  which  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  acid  cyanurate  of 
potash,  KHjCyjOg,  but  the  acid  contained  in  fulminurate  of  potash  forms  only  one 
series  of  salts,  and  is  therefore  monobasic.  The  fulminurates  are  feebly  explosive. 
The  production  of  fulminuric  acid  from  the  hypothetical  fulminic  acid  may  be 
represented  by  the  equation — 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE  DESTEUCTIVE  DISTILLATION  OE  COAL. 

322.  Much  of  the  extraordinary  progress  made  by  chemistry  during 
the  last  half  century  must  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  and  great 
extension  of  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas.  No  other  branch  of  manufac- 
ture has  brought  into  notice  so  many  compounds  not  previously  obtained 
from  any  other  source,  and,  above  all,  offering,  at  first  sight,  so  very 
little  promise  of  utility,  as  to  press  urgently  upon  the  chemist  the  necessity 
for  submitting  them  to  investigation. 

Although  many  important  additions  to  chemical  knowledge  have  re- 
sulted from  the  labours  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  devising  the  best 
methods  of  obtaining  the  coal-gas  itself  in  the  state  best  fitted  for  con- 
sumption, far  more  benefit  has  accrued  to  the  science  from  investigations 
into  the  nature  of  the  secondary  products  of  the  manufacture,  the  removal 
of  which  was  the  object  to  be  attained  in  the  purification  of  the  gas. 

Of  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  very  little  was  known  pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  coal-gas  ;  and  although  the  liquid  hydro- 
carbons composing  coal-naphtha  were  originally  obtained  from  other 
sources,  the  investigation  of  tlieir  chemical  properties  has  been  greatly 
promoted  by  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  obtained  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  that  liquid.  The  most  important  of  these  hydrocarbons,  benzole 
or  henzine,  was  originally  procured  from  benzoic  acid  ;  but  it  Avould  have 
been  impossible  for  it  to  have  fulfilled  its  present  useful  purposes,  but 
for  the  circumstance  that  it  is  obtained  in  abundance  as  a  secondary 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas ;  for,  leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  various  uses  to  which  benzole  itself  is  devoted,  it  yields  the  nitro- 
oenzolo,  so  much  used  in  perfumery,  and  from  this  we  obtain  aniline, 
from  which  many  of  the  most  beautiful  dyes  are  now  prepared. 
_  l"he  naphtliuline  found  so  abundantly  in  coal-tar  possesses  a  peculiar 
interest,  as  having  formed  the  sul)jcct  of  the  beautiful  researches  by  which 
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Laurent  was  led  to  propose  the  doctrine  of  substitution,  wliicli  has  since 
tkrown  so  much,  light  upon  the  constitution  of  organic  substances. 

We  are  also  especiaUy  indebted  to  coal-tar  for  our  acquaintance  with 
the  very  interesting  and  rapidly  extending  class  of  volatile  alkalies,  of 
which  the  above-mentioned  aniline  is  the  chief  representative,  and  for 
plienic  or  carlolic  add,  from  which  are  derived  the  large  number  of  sub- 
stances composing  the  phenyle-series.  ,  -^i,  „ 
The  retorts  in  which  the  distillation  of  coal  is  effected  are  made  either  ot 
cast-iron  or  of  stoneware,  generally  having  the  form  of  a  flattened  cylmder, 
■  and  arranged  in  sets  of  three  or  five,  heated  by  the  same  coal  fire  (fig.  284). 
The  charge  for  each  retort  is  about  two  bushels,  and  is  thrown  on  to  the  red- 


Fig.  284.  —Manufacture  of  coal-gas. 


hot  floor  of  the  retort,  as  soon  as  the  coke  from  the  previous  distillation  has 
been  raked  out ;  the  mouth  of  the  retort  is  then  closed  with  an  iron  plate, 
luted  with  clay.  An  iron  pipe  rises  from  the  upper  side  of  the  front  of  the 
retort  projecting  from  the  furnace,  and  is  curved  round  at  the  upper 
extremity,  which  passes  into  the  side  of  a  much  wider  tube,  called  the 
hydraulic  main,  running  above  the  furnaces,  at  right  angles  to  the  retorts, 
and  receiving  the  tubes  from  all  of  them.  This  tube  is  always  kept  half 
full  of  the  tar  and  water  which  condense  from  the  gas,  and  below  the  sur- 
face of  this  liquid  the  delivery  tubes  from  the  retorts  are  allowed  to  dip, 
so  that  although  the  gas  can  bubble  freely  through  the  liquid  as  it  issues 
from  the  retort,  none  can  return  through  the  tube  wliilst  the  retort  is 
open  for  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  charge. 

The  aqueous  portion  of  the  liquid  deposited  in  the  hydraulic  main  is 
known  as  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  from  its  consisting  chiefly  of  a  solution 
of  various  salts  of  ammonia,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  sesquicarbonate; 
sulphide,  cyanide,  and  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  are  also  found  in  it. 

From  the  hydraulic  main  the  gas  passes  into  the  condenser,  which  is 
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composed  of  a  series  of  bent  iron  tubes  kept  cool  eitber  by  the  large  sur- 
face which  they  expose  to  the  air,  or  sometimes  by  a  stream  of  cold 
water.  In  these  are  deposited,  in  addition  to  water,  any  of  the  volatile 
hydrocarbons  and  salts  of  ammonia  which  may  have  escaped  condensa- 
tion in  the  hydraulic  main.  Even  in  the  condenser  the  removal  of  the 
timmoniacal  salts  is  not  complete,  so  that  it  is  usually  necessary  to  pass 
the  gas  through  a  scmhber  or  case  containing  fragments  of  coke,  over  which 
a  stream  of  water  is  allowed  to  trickle  in  order  to  absorb  the  remaining 
ammoniacal  vapours. 

The  tar  which  condenses  in  the  hydraulic  main  is  a  very  complex 
mixture,  of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  leading  components — 


Boiling  Point. 

Formula. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Neutral  Hydrocaebons. 

Liquid. 

Benzole, 

176°  F. 

0-88 

Toluole,  . 

230° 

/  o 

0-87 

Xylole, 

284° 

^8-^10 

0'87 

Isocamole,* 

338° 

0'85 

Naphthaline, 

428° 

Anthracene, 

580° 

Chrysene,  . 

Pyrene, 

Alkaline  Products. 

Ammonia,  . 

NH3 

Aniline, 

360° 

1-02 

Picoline, 

271° 

CsH.N 

0-96 

Quinoline,  . 

462° 

C9H7N 

1-08 

Pyridine,  . 

240° 

C5H5N 

Acids. 

Carbolic  acid, 

370° 

1-07 

Kresylic  ,, 

397° 

CyHgO 

Eosolic  ,, 

^2311220^ 

Brunolic,  ,, 

Acetic  „ 

243° 

O2H4O, 

1-06 

Ihe  gas  IS  now  passed  through  the  lime-purifier,  which  is  an  iron  box 
with  shelves  on  which  dry  slaked  lime  is  placed  in  order  to  absorb  the 
carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  last  portions  of  ammonia 
are  removed  by  passing  the  gas  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

A  great  many  other  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  purification  of 
the  gas  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  none  appears  to  be  so  efficacious 
and  economical  as  that  which  consists  in  passing  tbe  gas  over  a  mixtm-e 
ot  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol  or  copperas),  slaked  lime,  and  saw-dust 
^wtnch  13  employed  to  prevent  the  other  materials  from  caking  together). 

f0TOdl'Zni?l,'fr'y  t'i'''''^  <'*''''^«>  from  balsam  of  M„. ;  xylole, 

f?Z  oro?lmmt«      '  '  '"'""^  '^''^""^ '  i™«"mo)o,' isomeric  witl.  cuniokr  obtained 
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The  lime  decomposes  the  sulphate  of  iron,  forming  sulphate  of  lime  and 
hydrated  oxide  of  iron — 

FeO.SOg  +  CaO.H,0  =  FeO.H.p  +  CaO.SO^. 

The  action  of  air  upon  the  mixture  soon  converts  the  oxide  into  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  which  absorbs  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  producing  with  the  former  sulphide  of  iron,  and  with  the 
latter  Prussian  blue,  or  some  similar  compound.  The  sulphate  of  lime 
existing  in  this  purifying  mixture,  is  useful  in  absorbing  any  vapour  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  from  the  gas,  forming  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  lime.*  . 

The  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  sesqmoxide  ot  iron 
may  be  thus  represented,  Yefi,  +  3H,S  =  2FeS  +  S  +  3H,0  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance which  especially  conduces  to  the  economy  of  the  process,  is  the 
facility  with  which  the  sulphide  of  iron  may  be  reconverted  mto  the 
sesquioxide  by  mere  exposure  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  for 
2FeS  +  03  =  FePg  +  S„,  thus  reviving  the  power  of  the  mixture  to  absorb 
sulphuretted  hydrogeia.  Accordmgly,  if  a  small  quantity  of  air  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  purifier  together  with  the  gas,  it  reconverts  the  sulphide  of 
iron  into  sesquioxide,  and  the  oxidation  is  attended  with  enough  heat  to 
convert  into  vapour  any  benzole  which  may  have  condensed  in  the  purify- 
ing mixture,  and  of  which  the  illuminating  value  would  otherwise  be  lost. 
The  same  purifying  mixture  may  thus  be  employed  to  purify  a  very  large 
quantity  of  gas,  until  the  separated  sulphur  has  increased  its  bulk  to  an 
inconvenient  extent,  when  it  is  distilled  off  in  u-on  retorts.  The  various 
processes  which  have  been  devised  for  the  removal  of  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon  vapour  are  mentioned  at  p.  219.  •  -u  •  • 

The  purified  gas  is  passed  into  the  gasometers,  from  which  it  ls  sup- 
plied for  consumption. 

In  the  manufactui-e  of  coal-gas,  attention  is  requisite  to  the  temperature 
at  which  the  distillation  is  effected,  for  if  it  be  too  low,  the  soHd  and 
liquid  hydrocarbons  will  be  formed  in  too  great  abundance,  not  only 
diminishing  the  volume  of  the  gas,  but  causing  much  inconvenience  by 
obstructing  the  pipes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  retort  be  too  strongly 
heated,  the  vapours  of  volatile  hydrocarbons,  as  well  as  the  olefiant  gas 
and  marsh-gas,  may  undergo  decomposition,  depositing  their  carbon  upon 
the  sides  of  the  retort,  in  the  form  of  gas-carbon,  and  leavmg  their  hydro- 
gen to  increase  the  volume  and  dilute  the  iUuminatmg  power  of  the  gas. 

These  efi"ects  are  weU  exemplified  in  the  foUowing  analyses  of  the  gas 
collected  from  Wigan  cannel  coal  at  different  periods  of  the  distillation:— 


In  100  volumes. 

Ist  hour. 

5th  hour. 

lOth  hour. 

Olefiant  gas  and  volatile  hydrocarbons, 
Marsh-gas,  .       .       .  . 
Carbonic  oxide,  ..... 

Hydrogen,  

Nitrogen,  

13-0 
82-6 
3-2 

0-  0 

1-  3 

7-0 
66-0 
11-0 
21-3 

47 

0-0 
20-0 
10-0 
60-0 
10-0 

The  increase  of  the  carbonic  oxide  after  the  first  hour  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  decomposition  of  the  aqueous  vapour  by  the  carbon  as  the 
temperature  rises,  and  the  increase  of  the  nitrogen  may  probably  be 

*  Sesqiiioxide  of  iron  itself,  derived  from  various  natural  and  artificial  sources,  is  also 
employed  for  the  purification  of  coal-gas. 
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ascribed  to  the  decomposition  of  the  ammonia  into  its  elements  at  a  high 
temperature. 

323.  One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  secondary  products  of  the  coal-gas 
manufacture,  is  the  ammonia,  and  this  process  has  been  already  noticed  as 
a  principal  source  of  the  ammoniacal  salts  found  in  commerce. 

Next  in  the  order  of  usefulness  stands  the  coal-tar,  which  deserves 
attentive  consideration,  not  only  on  that  account,  but  because  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  various  useful  substances  from  this  complex  mixture  affords  an 
excellent  example  of  loroximate  organic  analysis,  that  is,  of  the  separa- 
tion of  an  organic  mixture  into  its  immediate  components. 

For  the  separation  of  the  numerous  volatile  substances  contained  in 
coal-tar,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  difference  in  their  boiling  points,  which 
wiU  be  observed  on  examining  the  table  at  p.  445.  ' 

A  large  quantity  of  the  tar  is  distilled  in  an  iron  retort,  when  water 
passes  over,  holding  salts  of  ammonia  in  solution,  and  accompanied  by  a 
broAvn  oUy  offensive  liquid  which  collects  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  is  a  mixture  of  the  hydrocarbons  Avhich  are  lighter  than  water,  viz., 
benzole,  toluole,  xylole,  and  isocumole,  all  having,  as  represented  in  the 
table  at  p.  445,  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0-85.  100  parts  of  the  tar 
yield,  at  most,  10  parts  of  this  light  oil. 

As  the  distillation  proceeds,  and  the  temperature  rises,  a  yellow  oil 
distns  over,  which  is  heavier  than  water,  and  sinks  in  the  receiver.  This 
oil,  commonly  caUed  dead  oil,  is  much  more  abundant  than  the  light  oil, 
amounting  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  tar,  and  contains  those 
constituents  of  the  tar  which  have  a  high  specific  gravity  and  boiling 
pomt,  particularly  naphthaline,  aniline,  quinoline,  and  carbohc  acid.  The 
proportion  of  naphthaline  in  this  oU  augments  with  the  progress  of  the 
distillation,  as  would  be  expected  from  its  high  boiling  point,  so  that  the 
last  portions  of  the  oil  which  distil  over  become  nearly  solid  on  coolint^. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  distillation  is  generally  stopped,  and  a  black 
viscous  residue  is  found  in  the  retort,  which  constitutes  pitch,  and  is 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  Brunswick  black  and  of  asphalt  for 
paving. 

The  light  oil  which  first  passed  over  is  rectified  by  a  second  distillation, 
and  is  then  sent  into  commerce  under  the  name  of  coal  naphtha,  a  quan- 
tity of  the  heavy  oil  being  left  in  the  retort,  the  Hghter  oils  having  lower 
boiling  points.  ° 

This  coal  naphtha  may  be  further  purified  by  shaking  it  with  sulphuric 
acid,  which  removes  several  of  the  impurities,  whilst  the  pure  naphtha 
collects  on  the  surface  when  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand.  When  this 
is  again  distilled  it  yields  the  rectified  coal  naphtha. 

This  light  oil,  especially  when  distilled  from  cannel  coal  at  a  low  temperature 
contains,  m  addition  to  the  hydrocarbons  above  enumerated,  some  belonging  to  the 
marsh-gas  series  (CnH2„  +  2),  and  others  more  recently  brought  to  light,  belonging  to  a 
series  the  general  formula  of  which  is  C»H2„_2  ;  but  these  last  appear  to  be  acted  on 
by  the  sulphuric  acid,  employed  to  remove  the  basic  substances  from  the  li^ht  oil  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  are  converted  into  polymeric  hydrocarbons,  having  the  gene- 
ral formula  C2„H4„_4,  ol  which  the  three  following  have  been  particularly  examined:— 


Formula, 


Boiling  point. 
410°  F. 
464° 
636° 


The  hydrocarbons,  Q^U,^,  C,H,j,  and  Call,,,,  fi  ■om  which  these  appear  to  have  been 
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formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  would  evidently  be  the  higher  homologues 

°^  lSstm?ti?n  of  cannel  coal,  and  of  various  minerals  nearly  allied  to  coal,  at  low 
temperaim^^^^^^^^^  carried  on  for  the  manufacture  of  parafline  and 

parafSneoil.    {See  Faraffinc.)  _     ,r  ^  i 

The  separation  of  the  hydrocarbons  composing  this  naphtha  ^  effected 
hy  a  process  in  constant  nse  for  similar  purposes,  and  kno^vn  as  fractional 

"tiists  in  distilling  the  liquid  in  a  retort  (A  fig  285)  through 
the  tubulure  of  which  a  thermometer  (T)  passes,  to  indicate  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  boils.    The  first  portion  which  distils  over  wiU,  of  course, 


Fig.  285.— Fractional  distillation. 

consist  chiefly  of  that  Uquid  which  has  the  lowest  boiling  point ;  and  if 
the  receiver  (E)  be  changed  at  stated  intervals  corresponding  to  a  certain 
rise  in  the  temperature,  a  series  of  Uquids  will  be  obtained  containing 
substances  the  boiUng  points  of  which  lie  within  the  limits  of  temperature 
between  which  such  liquids  were  collected.  _ 

When  these  liquids  are  again  distilled  separately  m  the  same  way,  a 
great  part  of  each  is  generaUy  found  to  distU  over  within  a  Jew  degrees 
on  either  side  of  some  particular  temperatui'e,  which  represents  the  boil- 
ing point  of  the  substance  of  which  that  liquid  chiefly  consists ;  and  if  the 
receivers  be  again  changed  at  stated  intervals,  a  second  series  of  distillates 
wiU  be  obtained,  the  boiling  points  of  wHch  are  comprised  ^thm  a 
narrower  range  of  temperature.  It  will  be  evident  that,  by  repeated  dis- 
tiUations  of  this  description,  the  mixture  wiU  eventuaUy  be  resolved  into 
a  number  of  Hquids,  each  distilling  over  entirely  at  or  about  one  par- 
ticular  degree,  viz.,  the  boiling  point  of  its  chief  constituent. 

To  apply  this  to  the  separation  of  the  constituents  of  light  coal  naphtha. 

ihe  cFude  light  on  is  first  agitated  with  dilute  sulphunc  f^^.  w-hich  removes  any 
basic  substances  present  in  it,  and  afterwards  with  a  dilute  solution  of  pof^^.  ™ 
Smratfcrrolic  acid.  The  adhering  potash  is  removed  by  shaking  w'lth  water,  and 
trnapVtha  is  allowed  to  remain  at  ?est,  so  that  all  the  water  may  settle  down,  and 
the  naphtha  may  be  drawn  olf  for  distillation.  jje-Hic  over 

TKaphtha  begins  to  boil  at  about  160°  F.,  but  a  small  quantity  distils 
before  the  temperature  has  risen  to  180°,  when  the  receiver  may  be  changed  ;  betwe^ 
180°  and  200°  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  naphtha  distils _  over,  and  at  «ie  latter 
degree  the  receiver  is  changed  a  second  time.    The  receiver  is  changed  at  every  20 
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tliroughout  the  distillation,  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  naphtha  has  imssed 
over,  which  will  be  the  case  at  about  360°.* 

Ten  unequal  quantities  of  liquid  will  have  been  thus  obtained,  diminishing  as  the 
temperature  rises. 

Each  of  these  must  then  be  distilled  in  a  smaller  retort  than  the  first,  also  pro- 
vided with  a  thermometer. 

The  first  portion  (160°  to  180°)  will  probably  begin  to  boil  at  150°,  and  will  distil 
m  great  part  before  160°,  when  the  receiver  may  be  clianged.  When  the  tempera- 
ture reaches  170°  it  will  probably  be  found  that  nothing  remains  worth  distilling. 
Ihe  liquid  passing  over  in  this  distillation  between  160°  and  170°  may  be  added  to 
that  which  is  ne.Yt  to  be  distilled  (180°  to  200°). 

The  second  portion  (180°  to  200°)  will  begin  to  boil  at  about  175°,  and  wUl  distil 
over  chiefly  between  that  temperature  and  185°,  when  the  receiver  may  be  changed. 
Nearly  the  whole  will  have  passed  over  before  ]  95°,  and  this  last  fraction  may  be 
added  to  that  previously  obtained  from  200°  to  220°. 

When  all  the  first  series  of  liquids  have  been  thus  distilled,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  second  series  consists  chiefly  of  six  portions  distilling  between  the  following 
degrees  of  temperature,  viz.,  150°-160°,  175°-185°,  180°-190°,  240°-250°,  300°-310° 
340°-350°.  ,  o  V   .jiu  , 

By  another  distillation  of  each  of  these  portions,  a  third  series  of  liquids  will  be 
formed,  consisting  chiefly  of  five  portions  distilling  between  the  following  points,  viz., 
145°-150°,  175°-180°,  230°-235°,  288°-293°,  336°-342°.  6  1,. 

The  portion  distilling  between  145°  and  150°  is  comparatively  small  in  quantity, 
and  has  not  yet  been  fully  examined. 

That  obtained  between  175°  and  180°  is  more  abundant  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  is  nearly  pure  benzole  (CjHj. 

The  portion  boiling  between  230°  and  235°  is  chiefly  toluole  (C-Hg),  whilst  288°  to 
293°  gives  xylole  (CgHjo),  and  366°  to  342°  isocumole  (CgH,2). 

In  order  to  separate  the  benzole  completely  from  the  hydrocarbons  wliich  still 
adhere  to  it,  the  portion  boiling  between  175°  and  180°  is  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  32°,  when  the  benzole  alone  freezes,  the  other  hydrocarbons  remaining  liquid,  and 
being  easily  extracted  by  pressure. 

A  simpler  method  of  separating  liquids  which  have  difl'erent  boiling  points  con- 
sists in  distilling  them  in  a  flask  (F,  fig.  286)  connected  with  a  spiral  worm  (W)  of 


Pig.  286.— Fractional  distillation. 

pewter  or  copper,  surrounded  by  water,  or  some  other  liquid,  maintained  at  a  tem- 
perature just  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  particular  liquid  which  is  required  to 
aistil  over.  The  greater  part  of  the  less  volatile  liquids  will  condense  in  the  worm 
and  run  liack  into  the  fla.sk.  Thus,  in  extracting  benzole  from  the  light  oil,  the  liquid 
m  A  might  be  kept  at  180°  F.,  when  the  toluole,  &c.,  would  be  partly  condensed  in 

OKAo     -^^^  ''"'^^  portion  of  the  naphtha  which  is  distilled  over  between  1 80°  and 

-s&O  F.  1.S  sold  as  benzole,  and  employed  for  tlie  preparation  of  aniline. 

2  ¥ 
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the  worm,  and  the  portion  which  passed  into  the  receiver  would  consist  chiefly  of 
benzole.  When  little  more  distilled  over,  the  temperature  of  A  might  he  raised  to 
230°  and  the  receiver  changed,  when  the  distillate  would  contain  toluole  as  its  pre- 
dominant constituent,  and  so  on . 

324  Benzole  —The  pure  benzole  is  a  brilliant  colourless  liquid,  exhal- 
ing a  powerful  odour  of  coal-gas;  it  boils  at  176°  F  and  is  very  inflam- 
mable bui-nin"  with  a  smoky  flame.  It  mixes  readily  with  alcohol  and 
wood-spirit  but  not  with  water.  Its  property  of  dissolving  caoutchouc 
-  and  gutta  percha  renders  it  very  useful  in  the  arts,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
solvent  for  the  removal  of  grease,  paint,  &c.,  from  clothes  and  furniture. 

Benzole  combines  directly  with  chlorine  to  form  a  solid  chloride,  of  benzole,  CoHeCl,, 
which  is  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  yielding  chlorobenzole, 
C  H  CI 

'By  the  action  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  upon  benzole,  a  crys- 
talline body  has  been  obtained,  having  the  composition  C,HgCl,03,  and  called  tn- 
chlorhydrine  of  phenose.  When  acted  on  by  alkalies,  this  substance  yields  a  sweet 
substance  called  phenose,  isomeric  with  diy  grape-sugar— 

C6H9CI3O3  +  3KH0  =  CjHijOe  (i'/*en<'«)  -1-  3KG1. 

This  substance  has  not  been  crystallised ;  it  forms  a  deliquescent  amorphous 
mass  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  reduces 
the  oxides  of  copper  and  silver  like  grape-sugar,  and  when  acted  on  by  nitric  acitt 
is  converted  into  oxaUc  acid.  Phenose  has  not  been  found  capable  ot  fermentation 
by  yeast. 

325.  yl?^^7^■?^e.— The  chief  purpose  to  which  benzole  is  devoted  is  the 
preparation  of  aniline,  which  is  subsequently  converted  into  the  bnlhant 
dyes  now  so  extensively  used.  It  has  been  abeady  noticed  at  p.  I  M, 
that  when  benzole  is  dissolved  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  violent  action  takes 
place  and  a  dark  red  liquid  is  formed,  from  which  water  precipitates  a 
heavy  veUow  oUy  liquid,  smelling  of  bitter  ahnonds,  and  known  z.smtro- 
Unzole,  which  has  the  composition  CeH,(NO,),  and  may  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  benzole  by  the  substitution  of  a  molecule  of  nitric  peroxide 
for  an  atom  of  hydrogen — 

(BmzoU)    +    HNO3   =    C,H3(N0J  mroMe)    +    H,0 . 

When  nitrobenzole  is  placed  in  contact  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and 
metallic  zinc,  the  (nascent)  hydrogen  removes  the  whole  of  the  oxygen, 
and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  acquired  instead,  producing  UgHsJNllj, 
or  CgHjN,  aniline — 

C6H5(lSrO,)  (mtrobenzole-)    +    B.^   =    C.HyN    (Am7.««)    +    2H,0  . 

That  aniline  has  been  produced  may  be  shown  by  neutraUsing  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  with  potash,  and  adding  chloride  of  luue  (hypo- 
clilorite  of  lime),  which  gives  a  fine  purple  colour  with  aniline.  _ 

The  conversion  of  nitrobenzole  into  aniline  on  a  large  scale  is  more 
conveniently  effected  by  gently  heating  it,  in  a  retort,  with  water,  iron 
filings,  and  acetic  acid,  when  the  deoxidising  action  of  the  acetate  ot 
iron  Fe(C,H30,).,,  first  produced,  materially  assists  the  change  tbis 
salt  being  converted  into  a  basic  peracetate  of  iron  2[re2(C„H302)f,JJ^e2U3, 
which  is  left  in  the  retort,  and  the  aniline  may  be  distilled  over, 
accompanied  by  water.  At  the  close  of  the  distillation  a  red  oU 
passes  over,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  This  is  azobenziOe, 
CgHgN,  originaUy  obtained  by  distilling  nitrobenzole  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash. 
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(When  nitrobonzole,  in  alcoliolic  solution,  is  reduced  by  zinc  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  neutralised  by  carbonate  of  soda 
and  boiled  with  alcohol,  a  crystalline  compound  of -aniline  with  chloride 
of  zinc  (ZnCl,.2C,H,N)  is  obtained.) 

Since  anilijie  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  1  -02, 
the  larger  portion  of  it  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  in  the  receiver, 
which  is  milky  from  the  presence  of  minute  drops  of  aniline  in  suspension. 
Ey  pouring  the  contents  of  the  receiver  into  a  tall  vessel,  the  greater  part 
of  the  aqueous  fluid  may  be  separated,  and  the  aniline  may  be  purified  by 
a  second  distillation,  wlien  the  remaining  water  will  pass  over  first,  the 
boihng  point  of  aniline  being  360°  F. 

Aniline  *  presents  many  striking  features ;  though  colourless  when  per- 
fectly pure,  it  soon  becomes  brown  if  exposed  to  the  air ;  its  odour  is 
very  peciLliar  and  somewhat  ammoniacal,  and  its  taste  is  very  acrid.  A 
drop  falling  upon  a  deal  table  stains  it  intensely  yellow.  But  the  charac- 
ter by  which  aniline  is  most  easily  recognised,  and  that  which  leads  to 
its  useful  applications,  is  the  production  of  a  violet  colour  with  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  by  which  a  very  minute  quantity  of  aniline  may  be 
detected.  The  exact  nature  of  the  chemical  change  connected  with  the 
production  of  this  colour  has  not  been  deterpiined,  but  it  is  known  to  be 
an  oxidation,  and  a  great  number  of  processes  have  been  patented  from 
time  to  time  for  the  production  of  crimson,  purple,  and  violet  dyes  by 
the  action  of  various  oxidising  agents  upon  anUine, 

326.  Coal-tar  dyes. — The  first  dye  ever  manufactured  from  aniline  on  a  large  scale 
was  that  known  as  mauve,  t  or  aniline  ■purple,  which  is  obtained  by  dissolving  aniline 
in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  when  the 
liquid  gi-adually  becomes  dark- coloured,  and  deposits  a  black  precipitate,  which  is 
filtered  off,  washed,  boiled  with  coal-naphtha  to  extract  a  brown  substance,  and  after- 
wards treated  with  hot  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  mauve.  The  chemical  change 
by  which  the  aniline  has  been  converted  into  this  colouring-matter  cannot  at  present 
be  clearly  traced,  but  the  basis  of  the  colour  has  been  found  to  be  a  substance  which 
has  the  composition  Cj^Hj^N^,  and  has  been  termed  mauveine.  It  forms  black 
shining  ciystals,  resembling  specular  iron  ore,  which  dissolve  in  alcohol,  forming  a 
violet  solution,  and  in  acids,  with  production  of  the  purple  colour.  Mauveiue  com- 
bines with  the  acids  to  lorm  salts  ;  its  alcoholic  solution  even  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  hydrochlorate  of  mauvSine,  G^^'R„^S ^,2Y^G\,  forms  prismatic  needles  with 
a  green  metallic  lusti-e. 

Very  brilliant  red  dyes  are  obtained  from  commercial  aniline  by  the  action  of 
bichloride  (tetrachloride)  of  carbon,  bichloride  of  tin,  perchloride  of  iron,  chloride 
of  copper,  mercuric  nitrate,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  hydrated  arsenic  acid.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  all  these  agents  are  capable  of  undergoing  reduction  to  a  lower  state 
of  oxidation  or  chlorination,  indicating  that  the  chemical  change  concerned  in  the 
transformation  of  aniline  into  aniline  red  is  one  in  which  the  aniline  is  acted  on  by 
oxygen  or  chlorine. 

ThB  easiest  nietliod  of  illustrating  the  production  of  anilincred,  on  the  small 
scale,  consists  in  heating  a  few  drops  of  aniline  in  a  test-tube  with  a  fragment  of 
corrosive  sublimate  (perchloride  of  mercury),  which  soon  fuses  and  acts  upon  the 
aniline  to  form  an  intensely  red  mass  composed  of  aniline-red,  calomel,  and  various 
secondary  xtroducts.  By  heating  this  mixture  with  alcohol  the  red  dye  is  dissolved, 
and  a  skein  of  silk  or  wool  dipped  into  the  liquid  becomes  dyed  of  a  fine  red,  which 
is  not  removed  by  washing. 

On  the  large  scale,  Magenta  (as  aniline-red  is  commonly  termed)  is  generally  pi>e- 
pared  by  heating  aniline  to  about  320"  F.  with  hydrated  arsenic  acid,  when  a  dark 
semisolid  mass  is  obtained,  which  becomes  hard  and  brittle  on  cooling,  and  exhibits 
a  green  metallic  reflection.  This  mass  contains,  in  addition  to  aniline  red,  several 
secondary  products  of  the  action,  and  arsenious  acid.    On  boiling  it  with  water,  a 

*  Aniline  derives  its  name  from  anil,  the  Portuguese  for  indico,  from  which  it  may  ba 
obtamed  by  di.stillation  with  potash. 

t  French  for  marsh-mallow,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  flower, 
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splendid  red  solution  is  obtained,  and  a  dark  resinous  or  pitchy  mass  is  left.  If 
common  salt  be  added  to  the  red  solution  as  long  as  it  is  dissolved,  the  bulk  of  the 
colouring  matter  is  precipitated  as  a  resinous  mass,  which  may  be  purified  from  cer- 
tain adhiring  matters  by  drying  and  boiling  with  coal  naphtha  ihe  red  colouring 
matter  is  a  combination  of  arsenic  acid  with  a  cotowrZess  organic  base,  which  has  been 
called  rommZme,  and  has  the  composition  C^oHigNj  H,0.  If  the  red  solution  of 
arseniate  of  rosaniline  be  decomposed  with  bydj-ate  ot  lime  suspended  in  water,  a 
pinkish  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  consists  of  rosaniline  mixed  with  arseniate  of 
lime,  and  the  solution  entirely  loses  its  red  colour  _ 

Bv  treating'  the  precipitate  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  the  rosaniline  m 
converted  info  acetate  of  rosaniline  {C,,n,,-N^,G,-Rfi,),  forming  a  red  solution,  which 
mavbe  filtered  ofif  from  the  undissolved  arseniate  of  hme.  On  evaporating  the 
solution  to  a  smaU  bulk,  and  allowing  it  to  stand,  the  acetate  is  obtained  m  crystals 
which  exhibit  the  peculiar  green  metallic  lustre  of  the  wing  of  the  rose-beetle, 
characteristic  of  the  salts  of  rosaniline.  This  salt  is  the  commonest  commercial  form 
of  Mao-enta  ;  its  colouring  power  is  extraordinary,  a  very  minute  particle  imparting 
a  red  tint  to  a  large  volume  of  water.  SUk  and  wool  easily  extract  the  whole  of  the 
colouring  matter  from  the  aqueous  solution,  becoming  dyed  a  fast  and  brilliant  crim- 
son ■  cotton  and  linen,  however,  have  not  so  strong  an  attraction  for  it,  so  that  if  a 
pattern  be  worked  in  silk  upon  a  piece  of  cambric,  which  is  then  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  Magenta  and  afterwards  washed  in  hot  water,  the  colour  Avill  be  washed 
out  of  the  cambric,  but  the  red  silk  pattern  will  be  left. 

If  aboilino-  solution  of  the  acetate  of  rosaniline  be  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia, 
the  bulk  of  tbe  rosaniline  will  be  precipitated,  but  if  the  solution  be  filtered  while 
hot  it  deposits  colourless  needles  of  rosaniline,  which  become  red  when  expossd  to 
the  air,  from  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  and  formation  of  the  red  carbonate  ot 

^°  Water  ^dissolves  but  little  rosaniline ;  alcohol  dissolves  it  abundantly,  forming  a 
deep  red  solution.  Rosaniline  forms  two  classes  of  salts  with  acids,  those  with  one 
molecule  of  acid  (vionacid  salts)  being  crimson,  and  those  with  three  molecules 
(triacid  salts)  having  a  brown  colour.  Thus,  if  colourless  rosaniline  be  dissolved  in 
a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  red  solution  is  obtained,  which  contains  the 
monacid  hydrochlorate  of  rosaniline,  CjoNigHg.HCl ;  but  if  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  be  added,  the  red  colour  disappears,  and  a  brown  solution  is  obtamed, 
from  which  the  triacid  hydrochlorate,  C^oHiglTa.  3HC1,  maybe  crystallised  in  brown- 

For  experimental  illustration  of  the  properties  of  rosaniline,  the  liquid  obtained  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  the  acetate  with  a  slight  excess  of  Ume  diffused  m  water,  and 
filtering  while  hot,  is  very  well  adapted.  This  solution  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  may  be 
preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle  without  alteration.  If  air  be  breathed  into  it  through 
a  tube  the  liquid  becomes  red  from  production  of  carbonate  of  rosaniline.  Characters 
painted  on  paper  with  a  brush  dipped  in  the  solution  are  invisible  at  first,  but 
gradually  acquire  a  beautiful  rose  colour.  _        , -^-u 

When  the  red  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  rosaniline  is  slightly  acidifaed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  placed  in  contact  with  zinc,  the  solution  becomes  colourless, 
the  rosaniline  acquiring  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  becoming  lemamhim  (from 
MvKoi,  white)  CjoHjiNg,  the  hydrochlorate  of  which  (CjoH^Ng.SHCl)  forms  a 
colourless  solution.  Oxidising  agents  reconvert  the  leucaniUne  into  rosaniline.  It 
has  been  observed  th&tpure  aniline  does  not  yield  aniline-red  when  heated  with  cor- 
rosive sublimate  or  arsenic  acid,  it  being  necessary  that  it  should  contain  another 
organic  base,  toluidine  (C7H9N),  which  is  derived  from  toluole  (C^Hg)  in  the  same 
way  in  which  aniline  is  derived  from  benzole.  Since  the  benzole  obtained  from 
coal  naphtha  almost  invariably  contains  toluole,  the  aniline  obtained  from  it  is  veiy 
seldom  free  from  toluidine.  What  share  the  toluidine  has  in  the  production  of  the 
red  colour  is  not  understood,  but  if  the  aniline  be  prepared  with  benzole  derived 
from  benzoic  acid,  and  therefore  free  from  toluole,  no  red  is  obtained.  A  mixtiire  ot 
70  parts  of  toluidine  with  30  of  aniline,  is  said  to  answer  best  for  the  preparation  ot 
the  red  and  violet-colouring  matters.  Such  a  mixture  would  contain  two  molecules 
of  toluidine  (CjHgN)  and  one  of  aniline  (CgH^N),  or  Cj^HajN,,,  only  requiring  the 
removal  of  Hg  by  an  oxidising  agent  to  yield  rosaniline  Cj^HigNg. 

Aniline-yelloio  or  chrysaniline  (from  xi'^'^fy  golden)  is  found  among  the  secondary 
products  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  aniline-red.  It  forms  a  bright  yellow 
powder  resembling  chrome-yellow,  and  having  the  composition  CjoHjyNj.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol.  Chrysaniline  has  basic  properties 
•md  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  salts.  On  dissolving  it  in  diluted  hj'drochloric  acid, 
'and  mixing  the  solution  with  the  concentrated  acid,  a  scarlet  crystalline  precipitate 
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of  hydrochlomte  of  chnjsaniline  {C.^^ll^ ^1^^.21101)  is  obtained,  which  is  insohible  iu 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  but  very  soluble  iu  water.  A  characteristic  feature  of 
chrysaniliue  is  the  sparing  solubility  of  its  nitrate.  Even  from  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
hydrochlorate,  nitric  acid  precipitates  the  nitrate  of  chrysaniliue  (CjoHjyNa.HNOj; 
iu  ruby-red  needles. 

Aniline-blue  is  produced  when  a  salt  of  rosaniline  (the  commercial  acetate,  for 
example)  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  aniline,  which  converts  the  rosaniline  (CjoHigNj) 
into  triphenylic  rosaniline  (C„(,Hjg(CaH5)3Nj),  which  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
formed  by  the  introduction  "of  three  molecules  of  the  hypothetical  -c&dlca].  phenylc 
(C5H5)  in  place  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  latter  having  been  evolved  in  the 
form  of  ammonia — 

CjoHigN^.HCl  +  3[(C,H,)H,N]  =  C.^Hio  (Ci2H,)3N3.HCl  +  3NH  . 
Hydrochlorate  of  Aniline.  Hydrochlorate  of 

rosaniline.  triphenylic  rosaniline. 

The  hydrochlorate  is  an  ordinary  commercial  form  of  aniline-blue  ;  it  has  a  brown 
colour,  refuses  to  dissolve  in  water,  but  yields  a  fine  blue  solution  in  alcohol.  If  it 
be  dissolved  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia,  the  addition  of  water  causes  a  white 
precipitate  of  the  hydrated  base,  triphenylic  rosaniline,  C2oHj6(CeH5)3lsr3.H„0,  which 
becomes  bluish  when  washed  and  dried. 

J ust  as  rosaniline  yields  leucaniline  when  acted  on  with  nascent  hydrogen,  so  tri- 
phenylic rosaniline  yields  triphenylic  leucaniline  (C2oHig(CgIi5)3Ng) ;  this  is  not  basic 
like  leucaniline,  but  a  colourless  neutral  substance,  which  is  reconverted  into  blue  by 
oxidismg  agents.  Compounds  corresponding  to  triphenylic  rosaniline,  but  containing 
methyle,  ethyle,  or  amyle  in  place  of  j)henyle,  are  obtained  by  digesting  rosaniline 
with  the  iodides  of  these  radicals,  at  a  high  temperature,  in  sealed  tubes.  Thus,  by 
the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle  (CgHJ)  upon  rosaniline,  a  blue  ciystaUine  body'  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  obtained,  which  is  a  compound  of  ethyle 
iodide  with  triethylic  rosaniline  ;  C3oHi5(C2H5)3N3. 

CsoHigNg  +  4C,H,I  =  C,oHi,(C2H,)3N3.C2H5l  +  3HI  . 
Rosaniline.  Ethyl-iodate  of 

tri-ethyl-rosanlline. 

Aniline-violet  appears  to  be  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  Other  compounds  have 
been  obtained  from  aniliue,  presenting  almost  every  variety  of  colour-.  A  green  dye 
is  prepared  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  upon 
aniline,  and  under  particular  conditions  a  black  may  be  obtained  with  the  same  agents. 
Another  green  has  been  made  by  acting  upon  Magenta  with  aldehyde. 

When  a  solution  of  acetate  of  rosaniline  is  treated  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  it 
gradually  loses  its  red  colour,  and  deposits  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  a  base 
which  has  been  termed  hijdrocyan-rosmiiline,  having  the  formula  C21H20N4,  and  con- 
tains the  elements  of  rosaniline  and  hydrocyanic  acid;  but  this  acid  cannot  be 
detected  in  it  by  the  ordinary  tests,  leading  to  the  belief  that  the  new  base  should 
be  regarded  as  leucanUine  (O^oHjiNj),  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  a  molecule  of  cyanogen  (U2oH2„(CN)N3).  The  hydrocyan-rosaniline  is  almost 
insoluble  m  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  When  precipitated  from 
Its  salts  by  adding  an  alkali,  it  becomes  pink  on  exposure  to  sunshine. 

The  present  extensive  application  of  aniline  to  the  manufacture  of  these 
dyes  aflbrds  a  most  striking  example  of  the  direct  utility  of  pure  chemistry 
to  the  arts  ;  for  only  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the  name  of  this  substance 
was  not  known  to  any  hut  scientific  chemists,  whilst  at  present  many 
tons  are  annually  consumed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  dyers  of  silk  and 
woollen  goods. 

327.  Aniline  ranks  as  a  powerful  organic  base,  combining  readily  Avith 
acids  to  form  salts  which  are,  generally  speaking,  easUy  crystallised.  Like 
ammonia,  it  unites  directly  with  the  hydrated  acids,  without  any  separation 
ot  water ;  thus,  the  formula  of  sulphate  of  aniline  is  2C(,H,N.I-I,O.S03, 
just  as  that  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  2]SfH3.H,O.S03.  With  the 
hydrogen  acids,  also,  aniline  unites  lilce  ammonia,  for  hydrochlorate  of 
aniline  is  C„H,N.HC1,  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  JSHg.HCl;  and 
exactly  as  the  addition  of  potash  to  the  salts  of  ammonia  causes  the  sepa- 
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ration  of  ammoniacal  gas,  so  when  added  to  the  salts  of  anilme,  it  preci- 
pitates that  base  in  the  form  of  oily  drops,  which  render  the  liquid 
milky.  This  resemblance  in  disposition  between  anilme  and  ammonia 
leads  to  the  impression  that  they  must  be  moulded  after  a  common  type, 
and,  accordingly,  aniline  is  often  represented  as  formed  from  ammonia 
(NH  )  by  the  substitution  of  the  compound  radical  phenyle  (C0H3)  for  au 
atom'  of  hydrogen,  and,  upon  this  supposition,  is  termed  phenylamine, 

NH2(C,H-)  =  C„H,]S".  .  n     X.  • 

This  view  of  the  constitution  of  aniline  is  supported  by  the  circum- 
stance of  its  formation  when  phenic  or  carbolic  acid  is  heated  with 
ammonia  in  a  tube  hermetically  sealed  ;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  acid,  mentioned  above  as  one  of  the  chief  acid  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  coal,  is  phenylic  hydrate  (CgHJHO,  and  its 
action  upon  ammonia  would  then  be  clearly  explained  by  the  equation— 

(C„H,)HO  +  NH3  =  H,0  +  NH,(C,H,) 

Aniline  or 

Phenic  acid.  plienylamine. 

When  aniline  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  acted  on  by  nitrous  acid,  two  molecules 
of  it  loses  three  atoms  of  (monatomic)  hydrogen,  and  acquii-e,  in  theu-  stead,  one 
atom  of  (triatomic)  nitrogen,  depositing  a  yellow  compound,  which  has  been  called 
diazoamidobemole — 

4C6H7N  +  N2O3  =  2C,2H„N3  +  3H,0. 
Aniline.  Diazoamidobenzole. 

When  the  nitrous  acid  acts  upon  a  hot  solution,  a  base  is  formed  isomeric  with  the 
above,  and  called  amido-diphenyUmide,  which  is  identical  with  a  yeUow  colouring 
matter  obtained  by  the  action  of  stauuate  of  soda  upon  a  salt  of  aniline.  Its 
shghtly  acid  solutions  impart  an  intensely  yellow  colour  to  silk  or  wool,  which  is 
removed  by  heat,  the  base  being  volatile.  The  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  aniline 
affords  an  example  of  a  general  method  of  producing  compounds  in  which  nitrogen 
is  substituted  for  hydrogen. 

Accompanying  the  aniline  in  coal  tar,  there  are  found  thi-ee  other 
bases,  viz.,  pyridine,  picoline,  and  quinoUne.  It  will  be  seen  that  pico- 
line  (C^HyN)  is  isomeric  with  aniline,  from  which,  however,  it  differs 
in  a  very  striking  manner,  for  its  salts  are  by  no  means  easily  crystal- 
lisable,  and  it  furnishes  no  violet  colour  with  oxidising  agents,  such  as 
chloride  of  lime.  Picoline  occurs  among  the  products  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  bones.  Quinoline  is  also  formed  when  some  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids  are  distilled  with  hydrate  of  potash. 

328.  The  other  constituents  of  the  light  coal  naphtha,  vi^.,  toluole, 
xylole,  and  isocumole,  though  not  so  important  as  benzole,  on  account  of 
their  practical  applications,  stand  in  a  highly  interesting  relation  to  it  aud 
to  each  other. 

These  four  liquids  are  members  of  a  homologous  series,  that  is,  of  a  series 
the  memlers  of  which  differ  by  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  the  same 
elements.  Thus,  toluole"  (CyHg)  is  seen  to  contain  CH.,  more  than  ben- 
zole (Calig),  just  as  isocumole  (CaHj„)  contains  CH,  m'ore  than  xylole 
(CgHip).  On  reference  to  the  table  "at  p.  445,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
boiling  points  of  the  members  of  this  series  are  raised  54°  P.  for  each 
addition  of  CH.,.  Thus,  xylole  (C,H,„)  boils  at  284°,  or  54°  higher  than 
toluole  (C,Hs),  which  boils  at  230°,  Avhilst  benzole  (C„HJ  boils  at 
below  this,  or  176°. 
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The  members  of  this  group  are  also  intimately  coniaected  with  those 
of  another  homologoi;s  series,  known  as  aromatic  acids,  including — 

Benzoic  acid,  .  .  CyHgOj 
Toluic  acid,  .  .  CgHgOj 
Ciiminic  acid,   .       .    CjqHjjO^  . 

By  distilling  each  of  these  acids  with  hydrate  of  baryta,  the  correspond- 
ing hydrocarbon  is  obtained,  a  molecule  of  carbonic  acid  being  removed 
by  the  baryta  j  thus, 

CjHgO^  (Benzoic  acid)     -    C0._,    =    CgHg  (Bemole). 

The  similarity  between  this  decomposition  and  that  by  which  marsh- 
gas  (CHJ  is  derived  from  acetic  acid  (C^H^OJ  wUl  be  at  once  apparent 
(see  p.  95). 

Each  member  of  this  series  of  hydrocarbons,  when  acted  upon  by  nitric 
acid,  yields  a  nitro-compound  corresponding  in  composition  to  nitro- 
benzole,  and  this,  under  the  influence  of  reducing  agents  (such  as  acetate 
of  iron,  or  the  hydrosulphate  of  an  alkaline  sulphide)  yields  a  base  homo- 
logous with  aniline. 


Thus  we  have  the  three  following  homologous  series : 


Hydi-ocaibon. 
Benzole,  CgHg 
Toluole,  C^Ha 
Xylole,  CgHio 


itro-  compound. 
Nitrobenzole,  CgHgNOj 
Nitrotoluole,  C^H^NOg 
Nitroxylole,  CgHgNOa 


Base. 


Aniline,  CgH^N 
Toluidine,  C7H9N 
XyHdine,     CgHuN . 


329.  Carbolic  or  phenic  acid,  or  pkenole  (Ct,HyO^),  derives  its  interest 
chiefly  from  its  constituting  a  great  part  of  the  ordinary  commercial 
kreasote  (from  /cpeas,  flesh,  and  crw^o),  to  preserve).  It  is  also  present  in 
cow's  urine,  and  in  that  of  some  other  animals.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  • 
the  heavy  or  dead  oil  of  coal  tar  (p.  447),  particularly  in  that  portion 
which  distils  over  between  300°  and  400"  F.,  when  the  oil  is  submitted 
to  fractional  distillation,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  carbolic  acid  which 
confers  upon  this  heavy  oil  its  valuable  antiseptic  properties,  leading  to 
its  employment  for  the  preservation  of  wood  from  decay. 

In  order  to  extract  the  acid  from  that  portion  of  the  dead  oil  which  distils 
between  300°  and  400°  F.,  it  is  shaken  with  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  hydrate 
of  potash  and  some  solid  hydrate  of  potash.  A  white  crystalline  mass  is  deposited, 
which  is  separated  from  the  liquid  portion  and  treated  with  a  little  water,  when  a 
solution  of  carbolate  of  potash  is  obtained.  This  is  separated  from  a  [quantity  of 
oil  which  floats  above  it,  and  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  carbolic 
acid  separates  as  an  oily  layer  upon  the  surface.  This  is  drawn  off,  digested  with 
a  little  fused  chloride  of  calcium  to  remove  the  water,  and  distilled.  The  distilled 
liquid,  when  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  long  colourless 
needles,  which  are  liquefied  even  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand  (93°  F.). 

Carbolic  acid  has  the  peculiar  taste  and  smell  of  kreasote.  It  dissolves 
sparingly  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol.  When  a  piece  of  deal  is  wetted 
with  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  afterwards  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
becomes  blue  on  drying. 

The  genuineness  of  a  commercial  sample  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  tested  by  shak- 
ing about  a  drachm  of  it  with  half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  which  will  dissolve  the 
pure  acid  entirely,  but  will  leave  any  "dead  oil"  undissolved.  A  .solution  of  one 
part  of  caustic  soda  in  ten  parts  of  water  should  dissolve  live  parts  of  pure  carbolic 
acid. 

When  carbolic  acid  is  shaken  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  exposed 
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to  a  temperature  of  39°  F.,  it  deposits  six-sided  prismatic  crj'stals  of  a  liydrate, 
2C8H8O.H2O,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  fuses  at  61°  P. 

The  acid"  properties  of  carbolic  acid  are  of  a  very  feeble  and  doubtful  character. 
It  is  more  properly  regarded  nsphenylic  alcohol  or  plienyle  hydrate  (C6H5)HO. 

Carbolic  acid  is  very  largely  used  as  an  antiseptic  agent.  In  medicine 
it  is  found  very  valuable,  especially  for  the  treatment  of  putrid  sores ; 
and,  in  admixture  with  sulphite  of  lime,  it  forms  the  substance  known  as 
MacDougalVs  disinfectant. 

330.  Garhazotic  acid. — When  carbolic  acid  is  boiled  with  fuming  nitric 
acid,  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  beautiful  yellow  crystals  of  carba- 
zotic  or  picric  acid,  also  called  trinitroplienic  or  nitrophenisic  acid,  be- 
cause it  appears  to  be  formed  from  phenic  acid  by  the  substitution  of 
SNOj  for  H3,  just  as  nitrobenzole  is  formed  from  benzole  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  NO,  for  H. 

The  composition  of  picric  acid,  upon  this  view,  would  be  expressed  by 
the  formula  HCgH^(X02)30,  the  atom  of  hydrogen  being  capable  of  dis- 
placement by  a  metal,  forming  a  picrate  or  carbazotate ;  thus  if  the  acid  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  potash,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  carbazotate  of  potash, 
KCgIl2(]Sr02)30,  is  obtained,  which  has  led  to  the  employment  of  this 
acid  as  a  test  for  potash. 

Carbazotic  acid  is  not  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol.  Its  solutions  have  the  property  of  staining  the  skin  and  other 
organic  matters  yellow,  which  is  turned  to  advantage  by  the  sUk-dyer. 
The  intensely  bitter  taste  of  the  acid  has  also  led  to  its  employment  for 
the  adulteration  of  beer,  to  simulate  the  bitter  of  the  hop. 

Carbazotic  acid  is  a  very  common  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  organic  substances  ;  indigo,  silk,  and  many  resins  furnish  it  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  It  is  economically  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  Botany  Bay  gum,  but  considerable  quantities 
are  manufactured  for  the  dyer  by  treating  the  crude  carbolic  acid  from 
coal  tar  with  nitric  acid.  Carbazotic  acid,  as  might  be  anticipated  from 
its  composition,  explodes  when  sharply  heated,  its  carbon  and  hydrogen 
being  oxidised  by  the  nitric  peroxide. 

When  carbazotic  acid  is  distilled  with  chloride  of  lime,  it  yields  a  heavy 
colourless  oil  having  a  very  pungent  odour  of  mustard,  and  boihng  at 
248"  F.*  This  substance  has  been  called  cliloropicrine,  and  has  the  re- 
markable formula  CClj(N02),  which  may  be  represented  as  formed  upon 
the  type  of  marsh-gas,  CH^,  in  which  three  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  chlorine,  and  the  fourth  by  nitric  peroxide.  Chloropicrine 
is  frequently  met  with  among  the  products  of  the  action  of  chlorinating 
agents  upon  organic  substances.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloropicrine  is  acted  on  by  sodium,  it 
yields  the  subcarbonate  of  ethyle,  and  when  treated  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, it  exchanges  two  atoms  of  chlorine  for  cyanogen,  forming  an  unstable 
dark  red  semi-fluid  substance,  having  the  composition  CClCy2(N02),  which 
may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  marsh-gas  (CH^)  by  the  substitution  of 
two  molecules  of  cyanogen,  one  atom  of  chlorine,  and  one  molecule  of 
nitric  peroxide,  for  the  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  compare  the  composition  of  the  most  important 


•  233°-6  (Hofmann). 
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members  of  the  2i^i&n>/le  s&iies,  as  that  group  of  organic  compounds  is 
termed,  which  are  derived  from  the  hypothetical  radical  phenyle  {G^l^  

Benzole  or  hydride  of  phenyle,      .  H(C„H5) 

Aniline  or  phenylamine,       .       .  NH2(C„H5) 

Phenicacid,        ....  H(C„Hj)0. 

Trinitrophenic  or  picric  acid,       .  H[C6Ha(N02)3]0  . 

It  is  evident  that  whilst  aniline  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia  in  which 
the  hypothetical  phenyle  is  substituted  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  phenic 
acid  can  be  represented  as  formed  from  a  molecule  of  water  by  the  substi- 
tution of  phenyle'  for  half  the  hydrogen,  and  benzole  may  be  represented 
as  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  HH,  in  which  one  of  the  atoms  is  replaced 
by  phenyle. 

Some  specimens  of  the  kreasote  found  in  commerce  boil  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  carbolic  acid ;  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  kresylic 
acid  (C^HgOj),  corresponding  to  carbolic  acid,  but  regarded  as  containing 
the  hypothetical  radical  kresyle  (C^Hy)  in  place  of  phenyle.  The  analogy 
in  composition  is  attended  with  a  resemblance  in  properties,  for  kresylic 
acid  has  the  same  antiseptic  property  as  carbolic  acid,  and  is  applicable  to 
similar  purposes.  When  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  it  yields  trinitrokresylic 
acid  (RG^^JJSO^fi)^  just  as  carbolic  acid  gives  trinitrophenic  acid 

331.  Naphthaline. — The  most  prominent  constituent  of  the  heavy  oil 
of  coal  tar  is  the  naphthaline,  which  is  easily  procured  in  a  pure  state  from 
the  portions  obtained  at  the  close  of  the  distillation,  by  simply  pressing 
the  semisolid  mass  to  remove  any  liquid  hydrocarbons,  and  boUing  with 
alcohol,  from  which  the  naphthaline  crystallises  on  cooling  in  brilliant 
pearly  flakes,  which  may  be  still  further  purified  by  the  process  of  sub- 
limation. 

In  itself  naphthaline  is  not  very  interesting,  being  a  remarkably  indif- 
ferent substance,*  but  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  several  beautiful 
mvestigations  which  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  action  of  chemical 
agents  on  organic  compounds  in  general. 

The  most  important  of  these  researches  is  that  upon  the  action  of 
chlorine  and  bromine  on  naphthaline,  which  originated  the  now  almost  uni- 
versally accepted  doctrine  of  substitution,  and  fuUy  established  the  fact, 
that  an  element  may  be  replaced  in  a  given  compound  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  another  element  of  a  totally  different  chemical  character. 

Thus,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  naphthaline,  the  hydrogen  is  re- 
moved m  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  there  are  obtained  six  new 
compounds  by  the  progressive  substitution  of  chlorine  for  the  hydrogen 
which  Laurent  distinguished  by  names  indicating  the  number  of  atoms 
ot  chlorine  present  by  means  of  the  different  vowels  in  the  last  syllable 
uitroducmg  a  new  penultimate  syllable  when  the  vowels  were  exhausted! 
as  will  be  seen  m  the  following  list : — 


Naphthaline,  .  .  CoHg 
Clilonaphtase,  " 


Chlonaphtese, 
Chlonaphtise, 
Chlonaphtose, 


C10H7CI 
JJ;ioH,iClj 

CioH4Cl, 


Chlonaphtuse,     .  .  "Wanting 

Chlonnj.hthalase, .  .  CioHjClg 

Chlonaphthalese,  .  .  "Wanting 

Chlonaphthalise,  .  .  CioClg. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  original  naphthaline  type  is  here  preserved 
*  A  new  crimson  dye,  Magda.la,  hns  been  incparcd  from  nnplitlinlino. 
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througliout,  the  sum  of  the  atoms  being  always  18,  and  the  number  of 

carbon  atoms  10.  „  ^        ^,    .  ,• 

One  of  the  most  unexpected  results  of  Laurent  s  investigation  was  the 
discovery  that  some  of  these  compounds  may  be  obtamed  m  several  dis- 
tinct forms  or  modifications,  which  are  isomeric,  or  have  the  same  compo- 
sition, but  exhibit  very  diiferent  properties,  /^'^s,  there  are  seven  varieties 
of  chlonaphtese,  all  containing  C.^H^Cl,,  and  yet  differing  from  each  other 
as  much  as  substances  not  having  the  same  composition.  Two  of  them 
are  liquids,  and  the  five  solid  forms  all  fuse  at  diiferent  temperatures, 
ranching  between  88°  and  214°  F.  Seven  different  forms  of  clilonaphtise 
likewise  exist,  and  four  of  chlonaphtose. 

To  account  for  this,  Laurent  supposed  it  to  be  by  no  means  indifferent 
which  particle  of  hydrogen  has  been  removed  from  the  compound,  behevmg 
each  to  have  its  assigned  place  and  specific  function.    Thus  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  the  replacement  of  different  particles  of  hydrogen  by 
chlorine  should  give  the  seven  modifications  of  chlonaphtese— 
Naphthaline,  C,,HHHHHHHH 
Chlonaphtese  a,  C.oClClHHHHHH 
Chlonaphtese  ^,  C.oHHClClHHHH, 
and  so  on.    Other  more  recent  investigations  have  given  greater  proba- 
bility to  this  hypothesis.  ■   -i     .   ^.i,  •+1, 
Bromine,  as  might  be  anticipated,  yields  results  similar  to  those  with 
chlorine  •  but"  it  could  not  have  been  predicted  that  substitution  com- 
pounds might  be  obtained  in  which  one  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  chlorine  and  the  other  by  bromine.    Thus,  by  acting  upon  a  chlorine 
substitution  compound  with  bromine,  or  vice  versa,  the  foUowing  sub- 
stances were  produced  :* — 

Chlorebronaphtise,  CioHgClaBr 
Chlorebronaphtose,  CioH4C]2Br2 
Chloribronaphtose,  CioH^ClgBr 
Bromechlonaphtuse,  CioHgBrjCls 
Bromachlonaphtose,  CioH4BrCl3 

It  will  be  observed  that  chloribronaphtose  and  bromaclilouaphtose  have 
the  same  composition,  though  they  possess  diiferent  Properties  and  are 
obtained  in  very  different  ways,  the  former  being  procured  by  the  action  ol 
br  SSe  on  chlo'naphtise  (cXc^),  and  the  latter  by  the  af  o^f  ^or^^ 
upon  bronaphtese  (C,H,Br,).  Another  confii'mation  is  thus  obtamed 
the  belief,  that  upon  the  position  of  the  hydi-ogen  which  is  replaced, 
depends  the  character  of  the  resulting  compound. 

^Naphthaline  is  capable  of  direct  union  with  cMorme  to  form  two 
chlorides  of  naphthaline,  having  the  formulae  C.^H  01  and  ^lo^^"*' 
which  may  obviously  be  regarded  as  composed  of  substitution  products 
combined  with  hydrochloric  acid.  .„w;hi- 

When  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  naphthahne  furnishes  three  substira 
tion  products,  in  which  one,  two,  and  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaca 
by  NO, ;  and  each  of  these  compounds,  under  the  influence  oi  reducm„ 

*  In  narring  these  compounds,  Laurent  proceeded  upon  the  same  principle.    The  vow«l 
in  mil .  ub  syllable  chlor-  or  h-om-,  indicating  the  number  of  atonis  ot  iu»^ 

„nme.Uately  attei  the  s>  m  last  syllable  shows  °ho^v  many  atoms  of  hydroge 

?'TbPenm  laced  The  name  begins  with  chlor.  when  the  compound  has  been  obtamed 
brthHc^     ^^^^  "P""  '  substitution  product,  and  vice  versd. 
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agents,  yields  a  base,  just  as  nitrobenzole,  under  similar  treatment,  yields 
aniline. 

By  prolonging  the  action  of  boiling  nitric  acid  upon  naphthaline, 
and  evaporating  the  solution,  crystals  of  naplitlialic  or  phtlialic  acid, 
are  obtained.    Through  this  acid,  naphthaline  is  connected 
with  the  phenyle  series ;  for  when  phthalic  acid  is  heated  with  lime,  it 
is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  benzole — 

H^CgH^O,    +    2CaO    -    C,H,    +  2(CaO.COJ. 

Fhthallc  acid.  Benzole. 

Moreover,  by  digesting  phthalate  of  lime  with  hydrate  of  lime  at  an 
elevated  temperatui'e  for  several  hours,  it  is  converted  into  benzoate  and 
carbonate  of  lime — 

2CaC3H,0,     +     CaO.H,0     =    Ca(C,H,0,),    +  2(CaO.CO,). 

-Phthalate  of  lime.  Benzoate  of  Ume. 

Anthracene  or  ParanajpUlialine,  Cj^H:,^,  which  is  found  among  the  last 
products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  differs  from  naphthaline  in  being 
almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  fusing  only  at  356°  F.,  whilst  naphthaline 
fuses  at  174°  F.* 

Chrysene  and  pijrene  are  obtained  at  the  close  of  the  distillation  of  coal 
tar ;  they  are  crystalline  solids  not  possessing  any  special  importance,  and 
have  also  been  observed  among  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation 
of  fatty  and  resinous  bodies. 


DESTEUCTIVE  DISTILLATIOif  OF  WOOD. 

332.  The  destructive  distillation  of  wood  may  be  advantageously 
studied  in  order  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  effects  of  heat  upon  organic 
substances  comparatively  free  from  nitrogen,  just  as  that  of  coal  may  serve 
as  a  general  illustration  of  the  behaviour  of  nitrogenised  bodies  under 
similar  treatment. 

The  principal  distinction  between  the  two  cases  will  be  found  to  consist 
in  the  absence  of  basic  substances  from  the  products  of  the  distillation  of 
non-nitrogenised  bodies. 

_  All  varieties  of  wood  (freed  from  sap)  consist  essentially  of  cellulose 
lignine,  and  mineral  substances  or  ash.  The  cellulose  (C,H,,0.)  com- 
poses the  wood-cells,  and  is  therefore  the  most  important  constituent  of 
the  wood,  the  lignine  being  the  material  with  which  these  cells  are  lined 
and  which  appears  to  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  hardness  of  woods' 
being  more  abundant  in  the  harder  varieties,  and  particularly  in  such 
hard  appendages  as  nut-shells.  Lignine  is  far  more  easily  dissolved  by 
alkalies  than  cellulose,  which  is  scarcely  affected  by  them,  but  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  found  possible  to  isolate  the  lignine  in  a  state  of  purity  for 
the  purpose  of  deterrainmg  its  exact  composition,  since  it  is  always  accom- 
panied m  the  wood  by  resinous  matters,  giving  rise  to  the  differences  of 
colour  in  woods  and  by  a  smaU  quantity  of  nitrogenised  matter,  and  of 
ash  deposited  with  it  from  the  sap. 

The  foUowing  results  of  the  analysis  of  several  woods  will  exhibit  their 
general  correspondence  in  composition  :  

'  The  production  of  alizarine  from  autlirnccne  will  be  notictrl  iM'iciflfr. 
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TFood  dried  in  vacuo  at  284° 


Beech. 

Oak. 

Birch. 

Aspen. 

WUlow. 

Carbou,  .... 
Hydrogen,     .    .  . 
Oxygen,  .... 
Nitrogen,  .    .    .  > 
Sulphur,   .    .    .  j 
Ash,  

49-46 
5-96 

1-22 
1-00 

49-58 
5-78 
41-38 

1-  23 

2-  03 

50-29 
6-23 
41-02 

1-43 

1-03 

49-26 
6-18 
41-74 

0-  96 

1-  86 

49-93 
6-07 
39  -38 

0-95 

3-67 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Cellulose  in  a  nearly  pure  condition  constitutes  cotton,  linen,  and  the 
best  kinds  of  (unsized)  paper,  since  the  processes  to  which  the  woody 
fibre  is  subjected  ia  the  preparation  of  these  materials,  destroy  and 
separate  the  less  resistant  lignine  and  the  matters  which  accompany  it. 

On  comparing  the  composition  of  wood  with  that  of  coal,  it  wiU  be 
obvious  that  the  large  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  former  must  give  rise 
to  a  great  difference  in  the  products  of  destructive  distillation.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  found  that  water,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  acetic 
acid,  all  highly  oxidised  bodies,  are  produced  in  large  quantity,  and  that 
the  gaseous  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood  burn  with  far  less  light 
than  those  from  coal,  in  consequence  of  the  smaller  proportion  of  the 
heavier  hydrocarbons. 

The  principal  products  of  the  action  of  heat  upon  wood  are — 

Wood  Tar. 
Solids. 

Parafifine,  .       .  Cx32x+2 
Naphthaline,    .  Cj^Hg 
Cediiret, 
Pittacal, 


Liquids. 


Toluole, 

,  CyHg 

Pyroligneous  or  ) 

C2H4O2 

Xylole, 

•  CgHjo 

acetic  acid,  ) 

Cymole, 

Wood  naphtha. 

CH4O 

Kreasote, 

Acetate  of  niethyle, . 

CH3.C3H3O 

Picamar, 

Formiate  of  methyle. 

CH3.CHO3 

Kapnomor,  . 

.  CioHi.O 

Acetone, 

CgHsO 

Eupioue, 

Water, 

Oases. 

Marsh-gas,       .......  CH4 

Carbonic  oxide,        ......  CO 

Carbonic  acid,  ....       ...  COj 


Of  these  products,  by  far  the  most  important  are  the  pyroligneous  acid, 
the  wood  naphtha,  and  acetone. 

The  distillation  of  wood  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  these  sub- 
stances, is  conducted  in  the  manner  described  in  the  section  on  wood 
charcoal  (p.  62),  when  the  distillate  separates  into  two  portions,  the 
heavier  insoluble  part  constituting  the  wood  tar,  whilst  the  light  aqueous 
layer  contains  the  pyroligneous  acid,  naphtha,  and  acetone.  ^ 

On  distilling  this,  the  two  last,  boiling  respectively  at  150°  and  133° 


Pyrene,  .       .  CigHu 

Chrysene,  .  .  CijHg 
Eesin, 
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F.,  first  distil  over,  and  then  the  acetic  acid,  which  boils  at  243°  F.  The 
acid  so  obtained,  however,  is  contaminated  with  tarry  matters,  which 
communicate  the  pecidiar  odour  of  wood  smoke,  and  adapt  it  especially 
for  the  preservation  of  meat.  In  order  to  obtain  pure  acetic  acid,  this 
crude  acid  is  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  acetate  of  soda 
thus  obtained  is  moderately  heated  to  expel  the  foreign  substances.  It  is 
then  further  purified  by  solution  in  water  and  crystallisation,  and  is  dis- 
tilled with  sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  the  soda  into  sulphate,  leaving 
the  acetic  acid  to  distil  over. 

333.  Wood  naphtha — Methylic  alcohol. — In  order  to  obtain  the  wood 
naphtha  (or  pyroligneous  ether,  or  ivood  spirit,  or  pijroxijlic  spirit),  the 
portion  which  distils  over  below  212°  F.  is  rectified  in  a  still  containing 
chalk,  which  retains  the  acetic  acid  as  acetate  of  lime. 

The  wood  naphtha  so  obtained  generally  consists  chiefly  of  methylic, 
alcohol  (CH^O),  but  contains  also  acetone,  acetate  of  methyle,  and  certain 
oily  substances  which  impart  to  it  a  peculiar  odour,  and  cause  it  to  be- 
come milky  when  mixed  with  water.  Wood  generally  yields  about  one 
part  of  naphtha  to  twenty  of  acetic  acid.  In  order  to  obtain  the  pure 
methylic  alcohol,  chloride  of  calcium  is  dissolved  to  saturation  in  the 
crude  wood  spirit,  when  a  definite  crystallisable  compound  is  formed,  of 
4  moleciUes  of  methylic  alcohol  and  1  of  cliloride  of  calcium,  CaCl2.4CH40. 
This  is  heated  in  a  retort,  placed  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  as  long  as 
any  acetone  and  acetate  of  methyle  pass  over,  the  above  compound  not 
being  decomposed  at  212°  F.  An  equal  weight  of  water  is  then  added 
to  the  residue  in  the  retort,  and  the  distillation  continued,  when  the 
methyhc  alcohol  distils  over,  accompanied  by  water,  and  the  chloride  of 
calcium  remains  in  the  retort.  The  diluted  methylic  alcohol  is  digested 
for  some  time  with  powdered  quick-lime,  and  again  distilled,  when  it  is 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  useful  applications  of  crude  wood  naphtha  depend  upon  its  burning 
with  a  nearly  smokeless  flame  in  lamps  (though  as  a  sonrce  of  heat  only, 
not  of  light),  and  upon  its  power  of  dissolving  most  resinous  substances 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes,  stiffening  for  hats,  &c. 

Methylic  alcohol  is  the  first  member  of  the  very  important  homologous 
series  of  alcohols,  of  which  ordinary  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine  is  the  type, 
and  the  consideration  of  which  may  be  postponed  until  the  chemical 
history  of  that  alcohol  shaU  have  been  studied.  The  designation  of 
methylic  alcohol  supposes  the  existence  in  the  pyroligneous  spirit  of  a 
compound  radical  methyle*  (CH3),  of  which  methylic  alcohol  is  the 
hydrate,  (CIl3)H0.  This  view  is  by  no  means  unsupported  by  experi- 
mental evidence ;  for  if  wood  spirit  be  distUled  with  four  parts  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  gas,  the  composition  of  which  is 
represented  by  the  formula,  (CHJ^O,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
oxide  of  methyle.  Again,  if  wood  spirit  be  distilled  with  iodine  and 
phosphorus,  the  hydriodic  acid  formed  (see  p.  179)  acts  upon  the  hydrate 
of  methyle,  producing  the  compound  CHJ,  iodide  of  methyle.  When 
this  is  heated  in  contact  with  zinc,  iodide  of  zinc  is  produced,  and  a  gas, 
having  the  composition  CH3,  which  is  that  of  the  radical  methyle,  is 
obtained.  (This  important  question  of  compound  radicals  will  be  more 
fully  discussed  hereafter.) 

•  From^cOu,  wine ;  UXi),  wood.  The  terminatiou  -yle  is  generally  bestowed  upon  com- 
pound  radicals,  Ijecause  uXt;  is  put  metapliorically  for  matter.  Thus,  elhijla  is  meant  to 
imply  the  matter  from  which  other  compounds  are  derived. 
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A  sulphide,  bisulphide,  chloride,  bromide,  and  cyanide  of  methyle,  may 
also  be  obtained,  as  well  as  compounds  of  the  oxide  of  methyle  with  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  acetic,  &c.,  acids.  The  methyle  series  is,  in  fact,  perfectly 
paraUel  with  the  ethyle  series,  the  members  of  which  are  far  more  im- 
portant, and  will  therefore  be  more  particularly  considered  hereafter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  compounds  derived  from  wood  spirit  is  the 
salicylate  of  methyle,  or  oil  of  winter  green  {GB.,.C,-Rfi.^,  which  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  flowers  of  the  GaiiUheria  2yrocumhe?is,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  vegetable  products  to  be  prepared  artificiaUy  by  the  chemist.  It 
is  obtained  by  distilling  wood  spirit  with  sulphuric  acid  and  salicylic  acid 
(HC  HO)  the  latter  acid  being  formed  by  the  action  of  fused  hydrate  of 
potash  upon  the  salicine  (C^jH^p,)  extracted  from  willow  bark. 

It  wUl  be  noticed  that  the  fonniate  of  methyle,  CH,.CHO„  would  have 
the  same  composition  as  acetic  acid,  HC,H30,,  though  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  constitution.  An  excellent  illustration  is  here  afforded  of  the 
distinction  between  an  empirical  and  a  rational  formula,  the  former 
simply  deaoting  the  composition  of  a  substance,  without  regard  to  the 
arrangement  of  its  components,  which  is  always  indicated  by  the  rational 
formula  Thus,  the  empirical  formula  of  acetic  acid,  as  well  as  of 
formiate  of  methyle,  is  C,H,0,,  but  the  rational  formula  of  the  latter  is 
CH  CHO  showing  it  to  be  derived  from  formic  acid  (OH^Oj),  whilst  tue 
rational  formula  of  acetic  acid  is  HC,Hp,.  Such  compounds  are  often 
said  to  be  metameric,  the  term  isomeric  being  usuaUy  apphed  to  com- 
pounds having  the  same  composition,  but  whicli  are  not  kno^vn  to  possess 
a  different  constitution,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine  and  many  of  the  essen- 
tial oils. 

334.  Farafine  (0^2^^^)  is  a  beautiful,  semi-transparent,  waxy  sub- 
stance, which  distils  over  with  the  last  portions  of  the  tar  from  wood,  and 
may  be  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  distilling  peat,  as  weU  as  from  the 
mineral  known  as  Boghead  cannel.  It  is  also  found  abundantly  m  the 
petroleum  or  mineral  naphtha  imported  from  Eangoon.  _ 

In  order  to  extract  the  paraffine  from  wood  tar,  advantage  is  taken  ot 
its  great  resistance  to  the  action  of  most  chemical  agents,*  for  which  pur- 
pose the  later  portions  of  the  distiUate  are  moderately  heated  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  which  decomposes  and  chars  most  of  the 
substances  mixed  with  the  paraffine,  and  allows  the  latter  to  coUect  as 
an  oily  layer  upon  the  surface ;  tliis  is  allowed  to  cool  and  sohdify,  when 
it  may  be  purified  by  pressui-e  between  blotting  paper,  and  solution  m  a 
hot  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  from  which  it  is  deposited,  on  coohng, 
in  brilliant  plates. 

Paraffine  fuses  at  110°  F.,  and  may  be  distilled  at  a  higher  temperature; 
it  bums,  like  wax,  with  a  very  luminous  flame,  and  is  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  wax  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  ether  being  the  best  solvent  for  it. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  formula  above  given  for  paraffine,  that  tlie 
exact  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  contained  m  it  ts 
unknown,  since  it  does  not  form  definite  compounds  with  other  sub- 
stances, and  therefore  its  exact  molecular  weight  cannot  be  ascertamed; 
it  is  known,  hoM'ever,  to  belong  to  the  marsh-gas  series.  _ 

The  substance  known  as  paraffine  oil,  which  is  used  for  lubricating 
machinery,  is  the  less  volatile  portion  of  the  hydrocarbons  obtained  by 
*  To  which  it  owes  its  name,  from  panim,  little;  affinis,  allied, 
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the  destructive  distillation  of  Boghead  cannel  (found  at  Bathgate,  near 
Edinburgh).  Tlie  more  volatile  portion  of  the  hydrocarbons  so  obtained 
is  employed  for  illuminating  purposes. 

Acetone  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Of  the  other  products  of  tlie  destructive  distillation  of  wood  enumerated  at  p.  460, 
some  have  been  described  amongst  the  products  obtained  from  coal,  and  the  remainder 
have  been  but  little  studied,  and  have  not  received  any  useful  application. 

Eupione  (CgHj,)  is  a  liquid  lighter  than  water,  and  boiling  at  116°  F. 

Kapnomor  is  an  oily  liquid,  which  boils  at  360°. 

Picamar  is  another  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water. 

Cedriret  is  a  red  crystalline  substance. 

Pittacal  is  a  blue  solid. 

Stockholm  tar  is  collected  during  the  carbonisation  of  pine  wood,  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  resin,  the  tar  running  off  through  an  aperture 
at  the  lower  _  part  of  the  pit,  in  which  the  imperfect  combustion  of  the 
wood  is  carried  on.  It  differs  from  ordinary  tar  in  containing  large  quan- 
tities of  resin  and  turpentine,  the  latter  being  separated  from  it  by  distil- 
lation, and  the  residue  constituting  the  pitch  of  commerce. 

Petroleum. — There  are  found,  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  generally 
in  or  near  the  coal-formations,  several  solid  or  liquid  hydrocarbons,  pro- 
bably formed  during  the  conversion  of  vegetable  remains  into  coal,  some 
of  which  have  received  useful  applications. 

The  Rangoon  tar  has  already  been  noticed  as  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  paraffine ;  the  liquid  part  of  this  tar,  after  distillation  and 
treatment  with  oil  of  vitriol  to  remove  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzole  series,* 
is  the  liquid  in  which  potassium  and  sodium  are  preserved;  it  is  com- 
monly called  petroleum  or  rock-oil,  and  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  several 
hydrocarbons.  Petroleum  is  also  employed  occasionally  as  a  solvent  for 
caoutchouc  and  resinous  substances.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea  there  are  several  springs  from  which  rock-oil  flows,  together  with 
water,  from  the  surface  of  which  it  is  skimmed  and  sent  into  commerce. 

American  petroleum. — Within  the  last  few  years  abundant  supplies  of 
petroleum  have  been  obtained  from  wells  and  springs  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Canada,  and  the  demand  for  it  to  serve  as  an  illuminating  agent,  and 
for  the  lubrication  of  machinery,  has  created  a  new  branch  of  commerce, 
giving  rise  to  the  rapid  growth  of  "  oil  cities"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
weUs.  ^  These  rock-oils  have  a  very  peculiar  unpleasant  odour,  and  appear 
to  consist  chiefly  of  hydrocarbons  belonging  to  the  homologous  series  of 
which  marsh-gas  (CHJ  is  a  member.  Thus,  the  Pennsylvanian  petroleum 
has  furnished  the  hydrocarbons,  C,Hi„,  C,H,„  C„H,„  C,H,„  CgH^g,  C,H.,„. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  hydrocarbons,  CjoH^^,  CjiH„„  Ci,H,„  homologous 
with  olefiant  gas  (C^HJ,  have  been  obtained  from  it.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  benzole  series  appear  also  to  be  present  in  the  Canadian 
petroleum. 

The  mineral  substance  known  as  bitumen  or  asphaltum  contains  a 
hydrocarbon,  apparently  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  together  with  a 
resinous  substance,  and  a  black  matter  resembling  pitch,  and  containing 
oxygen.  It  is  employed  for  making  water-proof  cements  and  black  var- 
nishes, being  dissolved  for  this  purpose  in  turpentine. 

Bituminous  shale,  when  distilled,  furnishes  products  which,  as  far  as 
they  are  known,  are  closely  allied  to  tliose  obtained  from  wood  and  coal. 

*  These  hydrocarbons,  when  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  form  acids  which  are  soluble  in 
water,    ihus  benzole  is  converted  into  s»lphobensolic  acid,  HCjHj.SOj. 
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Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Substances  Allied  to  it. 

335.  Tiu-pentine  is  the  generic  name  given  to  the  viscous  exudation 
obtaiued  by  incising  the  bark  of  various  species  of  pine.  Several  varieties 
of  turpentine  are  met  with  in  commerce,  of  which  the  two  best  known 
are  the  common  turpentine  which  is  obtained  from  the  Scotch  fir,  and 
Venice  turpentine  from  the  larch. 

These  are  both  solutions  of  colopJwny  or  common  rosm  (C^^^fi.^  in 
the  essential  oil  of  turpentine  (CiuHij),  and  when  distilled,  yield  from 
75  to  90  per  cent,  of  rosin,  wliich  remains  in  the  retort,  and  from  25 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  essential  oil,  commonly  sold  as  spirits  of  tiirpentine. 

This  essence  of  turpentiue  boUs  at  320°  F.,  and  floats  upon  water  (sp. 
gr.  0-864),  in  which  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  its  proper  solvents  being 
alcohol  and  ether.  Its  great  inflammability  renders  it  useful  as  a  fuel  for 
lamps,  but  the  large  proportion  of  carbon  which  it  contains  causes  it  to 
burn  with  a  smoky  flame,  rendering  it  necessary  either  to  employ  lamps 
constructed  especially  to  afford  an  extra  supply  of  air  to  the  flame,  or  to 
mix  it  with  a  certain  proportion  of  alcohol.  Camj)hine  is  distilled  from 
the  turpentine  of  the  Boston  pine. 

The  property  of  turpentine  to  dissolve  resinous  and  fatty  substances 
renders  it  exceedingly  useful  in  the  preparation  of  paints  and  varnishes, 
and  for  the  removal  of  such  substances  from  fabrics.  It  is  also  an  excel- 
lent solvent  for  caoutchouc. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  featiires  of  this  essential  oil  is  the  facility  with  which 
it  changes  into  isomeric  or  metameric  modifications,  exhibiting  great  differences 
in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

"When  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  to  about  480°  F.  for  some  hours,  oil  of  turpentine 
is  converted  into  two  isomeric  modifications  differing  greatly  from  the  original  oU  in 
the  temperature  at  which  they  boil ;  for  whilst  oil  of  turpentine  distils  over  entirely 
at  320°  F.,  one  of  these  modifications,  known  as  isoterebenthene,  boils  at  350°  F.,  and 
the  other,  inetaterehenthene,  at  660°. 

When  digested,  in  the  cold,  with  a  small  proportion  of  oil  of  ^vitriol,  oU  of  tur? 
pentine  yields  terebene  and  colophene,  the  former  boiling  at  320°  F.,  but  dilfering 
from  oil  of  turpentine  in  its  odour,  which  resembles  thyme,  and  in  its  want  of  action 
upon  polarised  light.  .    ^,  x. 

Colophene  has  a  far  higher  boiling  point  (600°),  and  is  much  heavier  than  tur- 
pentine (sp.  gr.  0-940),  from  which  it  is  also  distinguished  by  its  iiidigo-blue  colour 
when  seen  obliquely,  though  it  is  colourless  by  directly  transmitted  light.  More- 
over, the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapoui-  of  colophene  is  9-52,  whilst  that  of  turpentme 
is  4-76,  or  one-half  that  of  colophene,  rendering  it  probable  that  if  the  composition  of 
turpentine  be  CjoHis  (=  2  vols.),  that  of  colophene  is  CjoHg,  (=  2  vols.),  a  relation 
expressed  by  saying  that  colophene  is  polymenc  with  turpentine.  Colophene  is  also 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  colophony,  r  . 

The  ordinary  oil  of  turpentine  appears  to  be  really  itself  a  compound  of  twq 
isomeric  hydi-ocarbons,  for  when  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  it,  two  distinct 
isomeric  compounds  are  formed,  both  expressed  by  the  formula,  CioHig.HCl,  but  cue 
being  a  solid,  and  the  other  a  liquid  even  at  0°  F. 

The  solid  compound,  which  is  known  as  artificial  camphor  or  hydrochlorate  ofdadyU, 
forms  white  prismatic  crystals  very  similar  to  camphor,  and  when  its  vapour  is 
passed  over  heated  quick-lime,  the  latter  removes  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
hydrocarbon  known  as  campMlene  or  dadyle  (Sas,  a  pine-torch)  is  obtained,  which  is 
isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  but  boils  at  273"  instead  of  320°  F.,  and  is  without 
any  action  upon  polarised  light. 

The  liquid  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  oU  ."^J" 
pentine  is  called  hydrochlorate  of  pcucylc;  and  when  distilled  with  quick -lime  j'ields 
terehiUne  or  peucyle  {■nvxn,  the  2nne),  also  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  but  without 
action  on  polarised  light. 

Although  oil  of  turpentine  is  not  miscible  with  water,  it  is  capable  of  forming 
three  compounds  with  it  in  difi'erent  proportions.  When  the  oil  is  long  kept  w 
contact  with  water,  crystals  are  deposited  which  have  the  composition  CioHis-SH.^U  ; 
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boiling  water  dissolves  these,  and  deposits  them  in  a  prismatic  form  on  cooling.  The 
crj'stals  fuse  at  about  217°  F.  ;  and  when  further  heated,  lose  a  molecule  of  water 
yielding  another  crystalline  hydrate,  which  sublimes  without  alteration  at  about 
480"  F.    When  exposed  to  the  air  this  hydrate  again  absorbs  a  molecule  of  water. 

By  distilling  the  aqueous  solution  of  either  of  the  preceding  hydrates  with  a 
little  sulphuric  acid,  a  liquid  hydrate  smelling  of  hyacinths  is  obtained ;  it  contains 
(Ci9Hi8)jH30,  and  is  called  terpinole. 

When  oil  of  turpentine  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  becomes  solid, 
absorbing  oxygen,  and  becoming  converted  into  resinous  bodies. 

Common ^  rosin  or  colophony* — This  substance  is  composed  of  two 
isomeric  acids  known  as  sylvic  sxidi  pinic.  When  common  rosin  is  treated 
with  cold  alcohol,  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  dissolved;  and  if  the 
alcohol  be  evaporated,  it  leaves  an  amorphous  substance,  which  is  pinic 
acid.  The  residue,  left  undissolved  by  cold  alcohol,  is  dissolved  by  hot 
alcohol,  and  deposited  in  colourless  prisms,  which  are  STjlvic  acid.  These 
acids  have  the  composition  HC.oH^gO.,.  The  pinate  and  sylvate  of  soda 
obtained  by  dissolving  rosin  in  solution  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  soda,  are 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow  soap,  and  of  the  size  for  paper- 
makers.  By  distilling  common  rosin  with  the  aid  of  superheated  steam, 
it  is  obtained  nearly  free  from  colour. 

336.  The  turpentine  series  of  Injdrocarhons. — Oil  of  turpentine  is  the 
representative  of  a  large  class  of  hydrocarbons,  derived  like  itself  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  aU  having  a  percentage  composition  corres- 
ponding to  the  formula  CjpHjg.  All  the  individuals  of  this  group  resemble 
turpentine  in  their  liability  to  suffer  conversion  into  isomeric  modifica- 
tions, in  their  solidification  by  absorption  of  oxygen  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  in  their  combination  with  water  to  form  crystalline  hydrates,  and 
above  aU,  in  their  tendency  to  form  artificial  camphors  by  combining  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

The  oils  of  bergamotte,  birch,  camomile,  carraway,  cloves,  hops,  juniper, 
lemons,  orange,  parsley,  pepper,  savin,  tolu,  thyme,  and  valerian,  contain 
the  same  hydrocarbon  C^gHjg,  generally  accompanied,  in  the  natural  oil, 
by  the  product  of  its  oxidation,  bearing  a  relation  to  the  hydrocarbon 
similar  to  that  which  colophony  bears  to  turpentine. 

These  essential  oils  are  generally  extracted  from  the  flowers,  fruit, 
leaves,  or  seeds,  by  distillation  with  water,  the  portion  of  the  plant 
selected  being  suspended  in  the  still  by  means  of  a  bag  or  perforated 
vessel,  so  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  its  being  scorched  by  contact 
with  the  hot  sides  of  the  stUl,  and  so  contaminating  the  distillate  with 
empyreunmtic  matters  (e/xTrvpevw,  to  scorch).  The  water  which  distils  over 
always  holds  a  little  of  the  essential  oil  in  solution,  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  the  fragrant  distilled  waters  of  the  druggist  are  obtained.  When  the 
essential  oil  is  present  in  large  proportion,  it  coUects  as  a  separate  layer 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  from  which  it  is  easily  decanted.  The  oil 
which  IS  dissolved  in  the  water  may  be  separated  from  it  by  satui-ating 
the  liquid  with  common  salt,  when  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface,  or  by 
shakmg  It  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  oil  and  separates  from  the 
water,  the  ethereal  solution  floating  upon  its  surface,  and  leavin  a  the  oil 
■when  the  ether  is  evaporated. 

In  cases  like  that  of  jasmine,  where  the  delicate  perfume  of  the  flower 
■would  be  injured  by  the  heat,  the  flowers  are  pressed  between  woollen 

*  Colophon,  a  city  of  Ionia. 
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cloths  saturated  vnth.  oil  of  poppy  seeds,  which  thus  acquires  a  powerful 

odour  of  the  flower.  i     x  p       ,  , 

Bisulphide  of  carhon  is  also  sometimes  employed  as  a  solvent  for  extract- 

^^Oa^ypeppfriZnt  contains  a  hydrocarhon  caUed  menthene  (C^^HJ; 
essence  of  cedar-wood  contains  cedretie  (C^gH  J. 

337  Camp/iors.— Closely  allied  to  the  essential  oils  are  the  different 
varieties  of  camphor,  which  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
hvdrocarbons  corresponding  to  the  essential  oils.  _ 

Common  camphor  (C.oH.P)  is  found  deposited  in  minute  crystals  m 
the  wood  of  the  Laurus  camphora  or  camphor  laurel,  from  which  it  is 
obtained  by  chopping  up  the  branches  and  distilling  them  with  water  m 
a  still  the  head  of  which  is  filled  with  straw,  upon  which  the  camphor 
condenses.    It  is  purified  by  subHming  it  in  large  glass  vessels  containing 

a  little  lime.  ■,.       ,  ,  j-^i. 

Camphor  passes  into  vapour  easily  at  the  ordmary  temperature  oi  the 
air  and  is  deposited  in  brUHant  octahedral  crystals  upon  the  sides  of  the 
bottles  in  which  it  is  preserved.  It  fuses  at  347°  F.,  and  boils  at  399°  F., 
and  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  bright  smoky  flame.  It  is  some^ 
times  dissolved  ia  the  oil  used  for  the  lamps  of  magic  lanterns,  to  mcrease 
its  iUuminating  power.  Camphor  is  lighter  than  water  (sp.  gr.  0-996), 
and  whirls  about  upon  its  surface  in  a  remarkable  way,  dissolving  mean- 
whHe  very  sparingly  (1  part  in  1000),  alcohol  aad  ether  being  its  appro- 
priate solvents. 

When  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  camphor  loses  a  molecule  of  water, 
and  Yields  the  hydrocarbon  cymole  {C^o^r^)  homologous  with  benzole. 

Borneo  camphor  (C,,U,fi)  is  obtained  from  the  exudation  of  the  Dryobalamps 
camphora  Wlen  this  exudation  is  distiUed,  a  hydrocarbon  called  lornehu  (CioH„), 
isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  first  passes  over,  and  afterwards  the  camphor,  which 
is  neither  so  fusible  nor  so  volatile  as'ordinary  camphor,  and  emits  quite  a  difTerent 
odour  •  it  also  crystallises  in  prisms  instead  of  octahedra,  and  may  be  converted 
into  ordinary  camphor  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  which  oxidises  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen —  f 
Ci(,HigO  {Bm-neo  camphor)  —  Hj  =  C10H15O  (Common  camphor) . 
The  Borneo  camphor  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  combination  of  boniefene 
with  water,  for  if  this  hydrocarbon  be  distiUed  with  solution  of  potash,  it  combines 
with  a  molecule  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  the  camphor.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Borneo  camphor  is  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  it  loses  a  molecule 
of  water,  and  yields  borneene.    It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  this  hydrocarbon  is 

also  found  in  the  essential  oil  of  valerian.  4.-n  j  <•      4.1,   „w 

The  oil  of  camphor  which  accompanies  the  camphor  distdled  from  the  campMr 
laurel,  contains  an  atom  of  oxygen  less  than  common  camphor,  its  formula  being 
{CioH,e),0.  ,    .  , 

338.  Balsams. — The  vegetable  exudations  known  as  balsams  are  mix- 
tures of  essential  oils  with  resius  and  acids  probably  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  oils.  _ 

Balsam  of  Peru  contains  an  oily  substance  termed  cmnamme 
(CjjHjgO  j,  a  crystalline  body,  styracine  (CgHgO),  a  crystalline  volatUe  acid, 
the  cinnamic  (CgHgOJ,  and  a  pecuHar  resui.  _ 

Balsam  of  Tolu  also  contains  cmnamic  acid  and  styracine,  together 
with  certain  resins,  which  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the  oxidation 
of  styracine. 

Storax,  also  a  balsamic  exudation,  contains  the  same  substances,  accom- 
nanied  by  a  peculiar  hydrocarbon,  which  has  been  named  styrole,  and  has 
the  composition  C,B.,.    This  liquid  is  characterised  by  a  remarkable 
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change  which  it  undergoes  when  heated  to  about  400°  F.,  being  converted 
Into  a  colourless  solid,  metastyrole,  which  is  polymeric  with  styrole,  into 
which  it  is  reconverted  by  distillation. 

339.  Resins. — Colophony  is  the  best  known  member  of  the  class  of 
resins,  which  are  generally  distinguished  by  their  resinous  appearance, 
fusibility,  inflammability,  burning  with  a  smoky  flame,  insolubility  in 
water,  and  solubility  in  alcohol. 

As  to  their  chemical  composition,  they  are  all  rich  in  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, containing  generally  a  small  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  appear  to 
have  been  formed,  like  colophony  (p.  465),  by  the  oxidation  of  a  hydro- 
carbon analogous  to  turpentine. 

Most  of  the  resins  also  resemble  colophony  in  their  acid  characters, 
their  alcoholic  solutions  reddening  blue  litmus  paper,  and  the  resins 
themselves  being  soluble  in  the  alkalies.  This  is  the  case  with  sandarach 
and  guaiacum  resin,  the  former  of  which  contains  three,  and  the  latter 
two,  resinous  acids. 

Copal  appears  to  contain  several  resins,  some  neutral  and  some  acid, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  difficult  solubility  in  alcohol,  in  which  it  can 
be  dissolved  only  after  long  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  the  solvent ;  but 
if  it  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  at  a  moderately  high  tempera- 
ture, it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  far  more  easily  soluble.  Copal  is 
readily  dissolved  by  acetone.  Animi  and  elemi  resins  are  somewhat 
-similar  in  properties  to  copal. 

All  these  resins  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes. 

Guaiacum  resin  is  distinguished  by  its  tendency  to  become  blue  under 
the  influence  of  the  more  refrangible  and  chemically  active  (violet)  rays 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  as  well  as  under  that  of  certain  oxidising  agents, 
such  as  chloriue  and  ozone. 

Lac,  so  much  used  in  the  arts,  belongs  to  the  class  of  resins,  being  the 
exudation  of  certain  tropical  trees  punctured  by  an  insect.  In  its  crude 
natural  state,  encrusting  the  small  branches,  it  is  known  as  stick-lac,  and 
has  a  deep  red  colour ;  when  broken  off  the  branches  and  boiled  with 
water  contaiaing  carbonate  of  soda,  it  furnishes  a  red  colouring  matter, 
very  largely  used  in  dyeiug,  leaving  a  resinous  residue  termed  seed-lac,  by 
fusing  which  the  shell-lac  is  obtained.  This  resin  is  very  complex,  con- 
taining several  distinct  resinous  bodies.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats,  of  sealing-wax,  and  of  varnishes.  The  lacquer  applied  to 
brass  derives- its  name  from  this  resin,  being  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sheU- 
lac,  sandarach,  and  Venice  turpentine.  Indian  ink  is  made  by  mixing 
lamp-black  with  a  solution  of  100  grains  of  lac  in  20  grains  of  borax  and 
4  ounces  of  water. 

Amber,  a  fossil  resinous  substance,  more  nearly  resembles  this  class  of 
bodies  than  any  other,  and  contains  several  resinous  bodies.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  insolubility,  for  alcohol  dissolves  only  about  one-eighth, 
and  ether  about  one-tenth  of  it.  After  fusion,  however,  it  becomes  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  is  used  in  this  state  for  the  preparation  of  varnishes. 

The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  amber  is,  that  it  yields  succinic  acid, 
HjC  {succinum,  amber),  when  digested  with  alkalies,  distilled,  or 
oxidised  by  nitric  acid ;  in  the  latter  case  ordinary  camphor  is  formed  at 
the  same  time. 

_  Succinic  acid  is  also  found  in  some  of  the  resins  of  coniferous  trees,  and 
m  the  leaves  of  the  wormwood.    It  is  among  the  products  of  the  action 
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of  nitric  acid  upon  most  fatty  and  waxy  substances,  and  is  present  in 
wines  and  other  fermented  liquors,  being  produced  during  the  fermenta- 
tion of  sugar.  The  acid  is  characterised  by  the  cough-provokmg  vapour 
■which  it  emits  when  heated.*  ,     .  . 

VarnisJies  are  prepared  by  dissolving  resins  in  alcohol,  or  wood  spirit, 
or  acetone,t  a  little  turpentine  or  some  fixed  oH  being  added  to  prevent 
the  resin  from  cracking  when  the  solvent  has  evaporated.  In  order  to 
promote  the  solution  of  the  resin,  it  is  usually  powdered  before  bemg 
treated  with  the  solvent,  and  mixed  with  coarsely  powdered  glass  to  pre- 
vent it  from  becoming  lumpy.  Methylated  spirit  is  now  very  generally 
used  for  the  preparation  of  varnishes  ;  it  is  simply  spirit  of  wine,  to  which 
a  little  wood  naphtha  has  been  added,  to  deter  persons  from  drinking 
it,  and  to  prevent  other  frauds  upon  the  Excise. 

Benzoin,  or  gum  benzoin,  as  it  is  erroneously  called,  is  also  a  vege- 
table resinous  product,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  benzoic 
acid  (HC7H5O2),  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  it  l3y  heating  the  resin 
in  an  iron  or  earthen  vessel  (fig.  287) 
covered  with  a  perforated  sheet  of 
stout  paper,  over  which  a  drum  or 
cone  of  paper  is  tied.  When  the  heat 
of  a  sand-bath  is  applied,  benzoic  acid 
rises  in  vapour,  and  is  condensed  in 
beautiful  feathery  crystals  in  the 
paper  drum.  It  may  also  be  ex- 
tracted by  boiling  the  resin  with  water 
and  lime,  when  the  benzoic  acid  is 
dissolved  in  the  form  of  benzoate  of 
lime  Ca(C,H50,)„  and  being  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtered  solution. 

Benzoic  acid  is  generally  recognised  by  its  feathery  appearance  and 
peculiar  agreeable  odour,  though  this  does  not  reaUy  belong  to  the  acid, 
but  to  a  little  essential  oil  which  is  not  easHy  separated  ;  the  vapour  ot 
the  acid  itself  is  very  irritating  and  produces  coughing.  It  fuses  when 
moderately  heated,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  Benzoic  acid  dissolves 
in  about  200  parts  of  cold  and  25  parts  of  boiling  water.  Alcohol  and 
ether  dissolve  it  easily.  .   1  • 

The  salts  of  benzoic  acid,  or  benzoates,  have  no  practical  importance, 
but  the  behaviour  of  benzoic  acid  when  distilled  with  an  excess  of  hme 
or  baryta  has  already  been  referred  to  as  furnishing  that  important  hydro- 
carbon, benzole  (see  p.  455). 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds,  and  its  Derivatives.  — Benzoyle  Series. 

340.  Benzoic  acid  results  fi-om  the  oxidation  of  the  essential  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  (C^HgO),  which  slowly  absorbs  an  atom  of  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  (C.H,,0„). 

*  Succinic  acid  lias  been  obtained  artificially  by  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  upon 
a  solution  of  cliloropropionic  acid  ; 

CjH.ClO,  +  KCN  +  2H,0  =  C,H„0,  +  KCl  -t-  NH, . 
Cliloropropionic.  Snccinic. 

t  Acetone  readily  dissolves  copal,  mastic,  and  sandarach. 
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Tlie  formation  of  the  essential  oil  of  Litter  almonds  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  jn'ocesses  of  vegetable  chemistry. 

Both  the  bitter  and  the  sweet  almond  contain  a  large  quantity  of  a 
fixed  oil,  which  may  be  extracted  from  them  by  pressure,  but  which  has 
no  particular  taste  or  odour,  and  dhlers  entirely  from  the  essential  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  being,  in  fact,  very  similar  to  ordinary  olive  oil.  The 
residue,  or  almond-cake,  which  is  left  after  expressing  the  oil,  contains,  in 
the  case  of  the  bitter  almond  only,  a  bitter  principle,  amomiting  to  about 
^i-j-th  of  the  weight  of  the  almond,  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  cake 
by  hot  alcohol,  and  may  be  crystallised  from  the  solution  ;  this  substance 
is  called  amijcjdaline,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula  CjoH^jNOii,  the 
crystals  containing,  in  addition,  three  molecules  of  water. 

Now,  if  the  residue  left  after  extracting  the  amygdaline  with  alcohol 
be  mixed  with  water  and  distilled,  it  does  not  yield  any  essential  oil, 
although  this  may  be  obtained  in  abundance  from  the  original  cake  after 
maceration  in  water,  particularly  if  it  be  digested  with  water  for  several 
hours  before  distillation. 

The  sweet  almond,  which  contains  no  amygdaline,  does  not  afford  any 
essential  oil  when  distilled  with  water,  showing  that  the  amygdaline  is 
really  the  source  of  the  essence.  Again,  if  boiling  water  be  poured  oyer 
the  bitter  almond  cake,  no  essential  oil  is  produced,  even  when  the  mix- 
ture is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  but  if  to  this  mixture  there  be 
added  an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds  prepared  with  cold  water,  the  bitter 
almond  oil  is  at  once  formed,  Avhich  is  not  the  case,  however,  if  the  emul- 
sion be  prepared  with  boiling  water. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  a  substance  exists  in  both  sweet  and  bitter 
almonds  which  is  capable  of  developing  the  essence  from  the  amygdaline 
contained  in  the  latter,  but  which  loses  its  power  when  acted  upon  by 
hot  water.  This  may  be  still  further  proved  by  dissolving  pure  amygda- 
line in  water,  and  adding  an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds,  when  the  essence 
is  at  once  produced. 

When  the  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds  is  filtered  and  mixed  with  alcohol, 
a  white  substance  resembling  albumen  is  precipitated,  which  contains 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  very  easily  putrefies  when 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moist  state.  If  this  substance,  which  is  _  called 
emulsine  or  sijnaptase  {o-vvaTTTw,  to  hi-ing  into  action),  be  dissolved  in  cold 
water,  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  amygdaline,  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
is  soon  formed  in  abundance,  but  if  the  solution  of  emulsine  be  boiled,  it 
is  no  longer  capable  of  developing  the  essence.  On  examining  the  solu- 
tion of  amygdaline  in  which  the  essential  oil  has  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  emulsine,  it  is  found  to  contain,  in  addition,  hydrocyanic  acid 
(CHN),  grape-sugar  (C,.Hj,Oj),  and  formic  acid  (CH.O^),  so  that  the 
decomposition  may  be  thus  represented — 

2C,oH„NO„  -  4C,H,0  +  2CHN  +  C„H,,0,  +  4CPI,0,  +  3H,p  . 

An>ygaaUnc.         Bitter^|}Imona      Hydrocyanic     (jrape  sugar. 

The  formation  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  must  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  dependent  upon  a  species  of  fermentation  or  metamorphosis 
of  the  bitter  principle  amygdaline,  induced  by  contact  with  an  albuminous 
substance,  emulsine,  itself  very  prone  to  undergo  decomposition  when 
exposed  to  air  in  the  presence  of  moisture. 

This  essential  oil  may  also  be  obtained  from  laurel  leaves,  and  from  the 
kernels  of  most  stone  fruit. 
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When  the  oil  of  bitter  ahnonds  is  distilled  over,  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  this  which  ren- 
ders the  ordinary  commercial  oil  so  powerful  a  poison,  for  if  it  be  purified 
by  distillation  from  a  mixture  of  lime  and  chloride  of  iron  (see  Prussian 
Hue),  which  retains  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  becomes  comparatively  harm- 
less. A  better  process  for  obtaining  the  pure  oil  of  bitter  almonds  con- 
sists in  shaking  the  crude  oil  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  strong  solution 
of  bisulphite  of  soda,  with  which  it  forms  a  white  crystalline  compound. 
If  this  be  distilled  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  pure  oil  passes 
over. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  laurel-water,  and  similar  preparations,  are 
also  due  to  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Tlie  crude  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  also  contains  a  crystalline  substance  called 
benzoine  (CuHjjOa),  wbich  is  interesting  as  being  polymeric  with  the  essence,  into 
which  it  may  be  converted  by  passing  its  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube.  The  crude 
oil  may  be  entirely  converted  into  this  substance  by  shaking  it  with  an  alcoholic- 
solution  of  potash. 

When  the  pure  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  {G,B.fi)  is  acted  upon  by  dry 
chlorine,  it  evolves  hydrochloric  acid,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  colourless  liquid, 
having  an  odour  of  horse-radish,  and  containing  C^HgClO,  an  atom  of  hydi^ogen 
having  been  removed,  and  its  place  filled  by  an  atom  of  chlorine.  If  this  liquid  be 
acted  upon  by  the  bromides,  iodides,  cyanides,  or  sulphides  of  the  metals,  the 
chlorine  is  removed  in  its  turn,  the  vacancy  being  filled  up  by  bromine,  iodine, 
cyanogen  or  sulphur,  compounds  being  obtained  which  have  the  formulse — 

CyHgBrO,  C7HJO,  CyH.CyO,  (C7H,0),S. 

When  boiled  with  water,  this  chlorine  compound  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid — 

CyHjClO  -t-  H2O  =  CyHjOj.H  +  HCl. 

On  comparing  the  composition  of  these  compounds  with  that  of  the  essential  oil 
from  which  they  are  derived,  our  attention  is  called  to  the  existence  of  C7H5O  in  all 
of  them —  4 
Oil  of  bitter  almonds,       .       (CyHjOjH  | 
Benzoic  acid,    .       .       .       (C7H50)HO  ; 
Chlorine  compound,         .  (CyHjO^Cl 
Bromine       „         .       .       (C7H50)Br,  &c. 

This  circumstance  led  many  chemists  to  assume  the  existence  in  these  compounds 
of  the  radical  benzoyle  (CjHjO),  capable  of  playing  the  part  of  an  elementary  sub- 
stance in  uniting  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.,  and  therefore  resembling  the  elements 
in  its  chemical  tendencies,  from  which  resemblance  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  quasi-element 
or  compound  radical. 

If  tlas  radical  be  represented  by  Bz,  the  formation  of  the  members  of  the  benzoyle 
series  from  oil  of  bitter  almonds  will  be  simply  and  easily  ti-aced.  ^ 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds,  hydride  of  benzoyle,       .  BzH 

Benzoic  acid,  benzoyle  hydrate,        .       .       .  BzHO 

Chloride  of  benzoyle,       .....  BzCl 

Bromide        ,,  .       .       .     '  ■       ■  BzBr 

Iodide  ,,  .....  Bzl 

Cyanide         ,,  .....  BzCy 

Sulphide        ,,  .....  BzjS 

The  radical  benzoyle  itself  has  been  recently  obtained  in'  a  separate  state  by  the 
action  of  sodium  on  chloride  of  benzoyle.  It  forms  prismatic  crystals,  which  fuse 
easily,  and  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition.  They  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  formula  C7H5O  should  be  doubled  to  express  correctly  a 
molecule  of  this  radical  (see  Alcohol  radicals). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  benzoic  anhydride  is  not  included  in  the  above  enumeration 
of  the  benzoyle  series.  This  compound,  which  may  be  represented  as  BzjO,  or 
(CVHb),0,  is  obtained  by  heating  benzoate  of  soda  with  chloride  of  benzo.yle— 

NaBzO  +  BzCl  =  NaCl  +  Bz„0. 
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This  substance  has  no  acid  properties  whatever.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  cold 
water,  but  if  boiled  with  water,  is  slowly  converted  into  benzoic  acid. 

When  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  decomposed  by  hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  it  yields  benzoic  alcohol  (CyHgO),  which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed 
hereafter. 

341.  Very  closely  connected  with  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  are  the  essences 
of  cinnamon  and  cassia,  which  consist  chiefly  of  an  oxidised  essence,  represented 
by  the  formula  CgHgO,  and  convertible  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid  into  the  essence 
of  almonds.  By  heating  the  essence  of  cinnamon  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  is 
oxidised  and  converted  into  cinnamate  of  potash — 


On  dissolving  tbis  salt  in  water,  and  adding  an  acid,  the  cinnamic  acid  is  precipi- 
tated in  feathery  flakes,  closely  resembling  benzoic  acid,  both  in  appearance  and 
chemical  characters.* 

The  same  reasons  exist  as  in  the  case  of  the  benzoyle  series,  for  assuming  the 
existence  in  the  compounds  derived  from  oil  of  cinnamon  of  the  radical  cinnamyle, 
CgH-O,  so  that  the  oil  of  cinnamon  would  be  a  hydride  of  cinnamyle  (CgH^O)!!,  and 
cinnamic  acid  the  cinnamyle  hydrate  (CgH^O)!!©. 

Essential  oil  of  cummin  is  a  mixture  of  the  hydrocarbon  cymole  _(CioHi4),  which  has 
been  already  noticed,  with  an  oxidised  essence,  CjoHijO,  which  is  closely  analogous 
to  those  of  almonds  and  cinnamon,  and  is  called  hijdride  of  cumyle  (CioH^O)!!  ; 
when  acted  iipon  by  oxidising  agents  it  yields  cuminic  acid  (HCjoHnOo),  which 
resembles  benzoic  acid,  but  is  characterised  by  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  the  bug. 
I'rom  the  hydride  of  cumyle  an  oily  compound  has  been  obtained,  which  is  poly- 
meric with  the  supposed  radical  cumyle,  having  the  composition  CjoHjjOj,  and  that 
it  is  reaUy  composed  of  a  double  molecule  of  that  radical  is  rendered  very  probable 
by  its  behaviour  when  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  its  hydrogen  converting  one 
molecule  of  cumyle  into  hydiide  of  cumyle,  whilst  its  oxygen  converts  the  other  into 
cuminic  acid — 


The  essential  oils  of  aniseed,  fennel,  and  tarragon  contain,  in  addition  to  a  hydi-o- 
carbon  isomeric  with  turpentine,  a  solid  crystalline  oxidised  essence  (CioHigO) 
isomeric  with  the  hydride  of  cumyle.  That  this  substance  is  not  hydride  of  cumyle, 
however,  is  at  once  proved  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents,  which  convert  it  into 
hydride  of  anis^jle  {G^Yi^O^yil,^  and  anisic  acid,  HCgH^Og,  the  latter  being  isomeric 
with  winter-green  oil  (see  p.  462). 

342.  Salicine  and  its  deritatives — Glucosides. — Oil  of  sj)ircea,  or 
meadoio  sioeet,  consists  cHefly  of  the  compound  (C^H^J  isomeric  with 
benzoic  acid ;  this  compound  is  easily  obtained  artificially  by  the  oxidation 
of  salicine,  a  bitter  substance  extracted  from  willow  bark,  by  boiling  it  in 
water,  removing  the  colouring  matter  and  tannin  from  the  solution  by 
boiling  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  precipitating  the  excess  of  lead  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid,  when  the  salicine 
crystallises  out,  and  may  be  obtained  by  recrystallising  from  alcohol, 
in  beautiful  white  needles  having  the  composition  C^gH^gOy. 

Salicine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  insoluble  in  ether,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  red  colour  which  it  gives  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
which  manifests  its  presence  when  applied  to  the  inner  bark  of  the  willow. 
When  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  it 
yields  the  oil  of  spiraja. 

The  changes  suffered  by  salicine  when  boiled  with  a  dilute  mineral  acid  (as  sul- 
phuric) are  very  remarkable,  for  after  the  boiling  has  been  continued  for  a  few 

*  Oil  of  bitter  almonds  has  been  converted  into  cinnamic  acid  liy  heating  it  with  acetic 
oxychloride  ;  C,H„0  -KO,H,0)Cl=C-H,(CjH,0)0  +  IICl. 


CgHgO     +     KHO    =    KCgHyOj     -f  . 


C,„H,,0,  +  KHO  =  (Ci„HiiO)H  +  K(CioHnO)0. 

Hydnde  of        cuminate  of  potash. 
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minutes,  the  solution  is  found  to  contain  gi-ape-sugar,  together  with  a  crystalline 
substiince  called  saligenine,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  intense  blue  colour  which 
it  gives  with  perchloride  of  iron.  The  change  is  easily  explained,  for  the  addition 
of  2  molecules  of  water  to  salicine  would  provide  the  elements  of  grape-sugar  and 
saligenine — 

C13H18O7  +  2H,0  =  C^HgO,  +  CgHi^O,. 
Salicine.  Saligenine.  Grape-sugar. 

Emulsine  or  synaptase  is  capable  of  effecting  this  change  in  salicine,  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  grape-sugar  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  that  ferment 
upon  amygdaline.  If  the  ebullition  of  the  diluted  acid  be  continued  for  a  length 
of  time,  the  liquid  deposits  a  resinous  substance,  saliretine,  which  is  isomeric  with 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  (C^HgO). 

A  very  striking  example  of  the  stability  of  ty|)es,  notwithstanding  the  substitution 
of  one  element  for  another,  is  found  iu  the  cii'cumstance  that  salicine,  under  the 
influence  of  chlorine,  yields  three  different  products  containing  chlorine  in  place 
of  hydrogen,  and  that  when  these  are  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  they  yield  other 
products  containing  chlorine,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  their  chlorinated 
primitive  which  saligenine  and  saliretine  respectively  bear  to  salicine. 

Thus  we  have — 


Salicine,  .    .  . 

C13H18 

O7 

Saligenine,    .    .  . 

02 

Chlorosalicine,  . 

»-13Cl 

0, 

Chlorosaligenine,  . 

0, 

Dichlorosalicine, 

n  His 

^13Cl2 

0, 

Dichlorosaligenine, 

^7Cla  \ 

0, 

Trichlorosalicin  e, 

n 

0, 

Trichlorosaligenine, 

c 

0, 

When  salicine  is  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  the  mass  dissolved  in  water,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  added,  beautiful  needles  of  salicylic  acid  (HCyHjOg)  are  separated. 
This  acid  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  oil  of  spireea  by  a  similar  process,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  salicylic  acid  bears  the  same  relation  to  this  oil  as  benzoic  acid 
bears  to  oil  of  bitter  almonds — 


Oil  of  bitter  almonds,  C^HgO 
Benzoic  acid,    .       .  C^HgOj 


Oil  of  spirsea. 
Salicylic  acid, 


C^HgO, 


Salicylic  acid  has  been  obtained  iu  a  most  interesting  manner  by  the  simultaneous 
action  of  carbonic  acid  and  sodium  upon  phenole — 


CgHgO 
Phenole. 


+  CO,  +  Na 


NaCyHjOa 
Salicylate  of 
soda. 


H, 


Exactly  as  chemists  have  been  led  to  consider  the  bitter  almond  oil  as  hydride  of 
benzoyle,  so  they  have  regarded  oil  of  spirtea  as  hydride  of  salicyle  (C^HjOj.H), 
assuming  the  existence  of  the  radical  salicyle  (C7H5O),  of  which  salicylic  acid  would 
be  the  hydrate.  We  find  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  these  compounds  sup- 
ported by  the  circumstance,  that  when  the  oil  of  spiraea  is  heated  with  chloride  of 
benzoyle,  a  substance  is  obtained  which  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  the  two 
radicals  salicyle  and  benzoyle — 


C7H5O2.H 
Oil  of  spiraea. 


-I- 


C7HBO.GI  = 
Chloride  of 
benzoyle. 


C7H5O.C7H5O3 
Benzoyle-salicyle. 


+  HCl. 


From  a  careful  study  of  the  behaviour  of  salicine  under  the  action  of  various 
re-agents,  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  it  is  a  compound  of  saligenine  (CyHsO.) 
with  a  substance  (CgHi^Og),  which  becomes  converted  into  grape-sugar,  by  assimila- 
tion of  water,  as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the  saligenine. 

Salicine  is  occasionally  employed  in  medicine  as  a  febrifuge,  and  is 
a  common  adulteration  of  quinine. 

Salicine  is  the  chief  member  of  the  class  of  substances  termed  glucosides, 
from  the  presence  of  grape-sugar  (glucose)  among  their  products  of  decom- 
position. To  this  class  belong  several  other  substances  much  resembling 
salicine,  and,  like  it,  extracted  from  the  barks  of  dilTerent  trees. 
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343.  Populine  (CjoHjoOj)  is  a  sweet  ciystalliue  substance  obtained  from  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  the  aspen,  and  especially  interesting  from  its  close  connection  with 
the  benzoyle  and  salicylo  series  ;  for  when  boiled  with  solution  of  baryta,  it  is  decom- 
posed into  benzoic  acid  (which  unites  with  the  baryta)  and  salicine — 

SC^oHa.Og  +  BaO.HjO  =  TiniC^-a^O^)^  +  2G^^^^^0^. 
PopiUino.  Benzoate  of  baryta.  Salicine. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  connecting  link,  for  populine  yields  oil  of  spiraja  when  distUled 
with  siUphunc  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  and  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids  it 
furnishes  benzoic  acid,  saliretine,  and  grape-sugar — 


C20H22O8    +    2H,0  =  +  +  CgHi^O,. 

Populine.  Benzoic  acid.         Saliretine.  Grape-sugar. 

In  order  to  explain  this  production  of  benzoyle  and  salicyle  compounds  from  popu- 
line, u  IS  usual  to  regard  this  substance  as  formed  from  salicine  (C,,H,«0^)  bv  the 
introduction  of  a  molecule  of  benzoyle  (C.HgO),  in  the  place  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen— 

CsoH^oOg  =  Ci3Hi,(CVH60)0, . 
Populine.  Benzoyle-salicine. 
Phloridzine  {C^^^^^0^^)  is  extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  and 
cherry  tree  ;  it  crystallises  readily,  is  slightly  bitter,  and  when  boiled  with  dilute 
acids,  yields  grape-sugar  and  a  resinous  substance  called  2MoreHne  (C,,H,iO„)  Its 
most  interesting  property  is  that  of  forming  a  red  compound  (phloridzJin!)  when 
exposed  to  the  joint  influences  of  air  and  ammonia— 

C  H  0,„  +  0,  +  2FH3  =  C,,H3„N,0,3. 
PlUonclzine.  Pliloridzeine. 

This  red  compound  combines  with  ammonia  to  form  a  pui-ple  mass  with  a  coppery 
lustre,  which  dissolves  in  water  with  a  fine  blue  colour.  The  production  of  this 
colouring  matter  from  phloridzine  is  an  excellent  example  of  that  conjoined  action 
ot  air  and  ammonia  by  which  certain  natural  colouring  matters,  such  as  litmus,  are 
tormed  from  substances  which  are  themselves  destitute  of  colour. 

QM«m<TOic  (CjjHgoO,,)  is  the  yellow  colouring  matter  extracted  by  alcohol  from 
the  bark  of  the  quercitron.  It  is  a  crystalHsable  substance,  and  is  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  acids  into  grape-sugar  and  a  yellow  crystalline  body  caUed  quercetinie 

(OoyiligUij). 

EscuUne  {G^.^R„fi^^)  is  extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut  by  boiling 
water.  If  the  tannin  and  colouring  matter  be  precipitated  from  the  infusion  by 
acetate  of  lead,  the  filtered  liquid  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  the 
excess  of  lead,  and  the  solution,  after  a  second  filtration,  evaporated,  the  esculine  is 
obtained  in  colourless  needles.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  fluorescence;  although  its 
solution  is  colourless  by  transmitted  light,  it  appears  of  a  beautiful  deep  blue  colour 
when  viewed  at  certain  angles.  This  substance  is  also  a  glucoside,  for  when 
boiled  with  dilute  acids,  it  yields  grape-sugar  and  a  crystalline  substance  known  as 
esculetine. 

t''2iH„0,3  -f  5H,0  =  CgH„0,  +  2CeH,,0.  . 
Esculine.  Esculetine.  Grape-sugar. 

^amme  also  occurs  in  the  horse-chestnut  bark,  but  in  far  larger  quantity  in  the 
fluorescLce^  distinguished  from  esculine  by  exhibiting  a  green 

Sapomnc  is  a  suhstanee  closely  allied  to  the  glucosides,  and  is  found  in  the  soap- 
wort,  the  fnut  of  the  horse-chestnut,  the  pimpernel,  the  root  of  the  pink  and  m 
TrnZhnn"  ?  r*'-    "r™"^  ^-l^cl^  deposits  it  in  an 

acterised  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  lathers,  like  soap  and  water,  although  it 
may  contam  a  very  small  quantity  of  saponine.    This  property  leads  to  the  ule  of 

Inli?r%r"'''°'"«      r'^-  «o-P-wort,%nd  of  the  soap-nu  o 

India,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  certain  delicate  fabrics  1  ' 

of  £-0^™^!/?'"'^=^  crystalline  substance,  to  which  the  poisonous  properties 
traSeT/rL  ''v^^T'  1  I*  ^PP"^™      ^'"-^^  feeble  acid  tendencies,  and  is  ex- 

ethereal  ^■^''^'''^  by  shaking  with  ether.     On  evaporating  the 

etnereal  solution  it  leaves  prismatic  needles  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 

344  Essential  OILS  CONTAINING  sulphur— Allyle  series.— The  esseii- 
wai  oils  olasafcptida,  of  cress,  garlic,  horseradish,  leeks,  mustard,  onions, 
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and  radishes,  differ  from  tliose  which  have  been  already  described  by  con-  f 
tainine  sulphur.  ,      , .  , 

Those  of  asafoetida,  cress,  garlic,  leeks,  onions,  and  radishes,  are  com- 
posed essentiaUy  of  the  same  substance,  represented  by  the  formula 
CHS.    The  essence  of  mustard  and  that  of  horseradish  are  composed  of 

6  10 

C  H  NS 

*The  chemistry  of  the  origin  of  essential  oH  of  mustard  is  analogous  to 
that  of  essence  of  almonds.  The  oH  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
black  mustard  after  removing  the  fixed  oil  (which  has  no  pungency  what- 
ever) by  pressure ;  on  moistening  the  crushed  seed  with  water,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  essential  oil  is  indicated  by  its  peculiar  odour,  and  it  may 
be  separated  from  the  seeds  by  distillation.  The  mustard  seeds  con- 
tain a  salt  of  potash  with  a  pecuUar  acid  called  myronic  acid,"^ 
(HjCjoHsgNjS^Oig),  together  with  a  substance  similar  to  the  emulsine  of 
almondsf  wiiich'has  been  termed  myrosine,  and  is  capable  of  inducing  the 
decomposition  of  the  myronic  acid,  and  the  consequent  production  oi 
essence  of  mustard,  just  as  the  emulsine  of  almonds  developes  the  essential 
oil  by  the  decomposition  of  the  amygdahne ;  in  the  case  of  mustard,  how- 
ever, the  nature  of  the  decomposition  has  not  been  so  clearly  made  out, 
but  is  probably  represented  by  the  equation — 

H,C,„H3AS.0«  =  2C,H,NS  ^  2C«H,,0,  +  H,0  +  2S0,. 

Myronic  acid.  Glucose. 

The  essence  of  mustard  has  been  produced  artificially  in  a  very  inter- 
esting and  remarkable  manner, 

When  glycerine  (the  sweet  principle  of  the  fats  and  fixed  oils)  is_  dis- 
tilled with  the  biniodide  of  phosphorus,  a  colourless  ethereal  liquid  is 
obtained,  which  has  the  composition  C3HgI,.and  is  called  iodide  of  allyle^ 
because  when  distilled  with  sodium,  it  yields  iodide  of  sodium  and  a 
volatile  Uquid  composed  of  C3H5,  and  caUed  allyle,  in  allusion  to  its  pecu- 
Har  odour  {allium,  garlic).  The  formation  of  iodide  of  aUyle  is  explamed 
by  the  following  equation —  i 
2C3H3O3  +  2PI,  =  2C3H3I  +  3H,O.P,03  4-1,.  t 

Glyceilne.  Iodide  of  allyle. 

When  iodide  of  allyle  is  distilled  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
an  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  identical  in  properties  and  composition  with 
oil  of  mustard,  which  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  sulphocyanide  o| 
allyle,  its  artificial  production  being  thus  explained —  J 
C3H,I    +    K(C]SrS)    =    C3H,CNS  +  KI. 

„  ,  ,  Sulphocyanide  of 

Iodide  of  allvle         Sulphocyanide  , 
lodiae  ot  auyie.  potassium.  of 'nj^stard. 

Additional  interest  is  created  in  this  artificial  formation  of  oil  of  mus- 
tard when  it  is  found  to  be  convertible  into  oil  of  garlic,  by  being  heated 
with  sulphide  of  potassium,  when  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  formed 
at  the  same  time,  thus — 

2(C3H,.CNS)  +  K,S  =  (C3H,).,S  +  2K(CNS)  . 

„  .      ,.  Sulphocyanide 

Essence  of  mustard.  Essence  of  garlic.  potossium. 

Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  essence  of  garlic  is  a  sulphide  of  allyh 
which  essence  of  mustard  is  a  sulphocyanide. 

*  From  fxvpov,  nn  unguent. 
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The  oil  of  Cochlearia  officinalis  is  sometimes  sold  as  essential  oil  of 
mustard,  -which  it  much  resembles ;  but  the  former  is  sulphocyanide  of 
butyle  C^Hg-CNS,  and  boils  at  160"  C,  whUst  the  latter  boils  at  147°  C. 

A  considerable  number  of  compomids  are  included  in  the  allyle  series,  but  are  not 
at  present  possessed  of  any  practical  importance. 

The  allylic  alcohol  (C3H5HO)  is  interesting  as  the  prototype  of  a  new  class  of 
alcohols,  parallel  with  that  represented  by  common  alcohol  (GjHjHO).  In  order 
to  obtain  it,  the  iodide  of  allyle  is  decomposed  by  oxalate  of  silver,  when  oxalate  of 
allyle  is  obtained — 

2C3H,I  +  Ag,C,04  =  {C,YL,\C,0,  +  2AgI . 
Iodide  of  allyle.  OxiUate  of  allyle. 

By  treating  oxalate  of  allyle  with  ammonia,  allylic  alcohol  and  oxamide  are 
obtained — 

(C,H,),C,0,  +  2NH3  =  2C3H,HO  +  C.H.N.O^. 

Oxalate  of  allyle.  Allylic  alcohol.  Oxamide. 

Allylene  (C3H4),  the  olefiant  gas  of  the  allyle  series,  is  homologous  with  acetylene 
(C2H2),  and  much  resembles  it  in  its  chemical  relations.  It  has  been  prepared  by 
heating  chlorinated  propylene  in  a  sealed  tube  with  sodium-alcohol.  The  chlorin- 
ated propylene  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  upon 
acetone — 

CjH^O  +  PCI,  =  CjH.Cl  -I-  PCI3O  -t-  HCl; 

Acetone.  Chlorinated 
propylene. 

C3H5CI  -I-  CaH^NaO  =  C3H,  +  NaCl  +  C,H,0 . 

Sodium-alcohol.    Allylene.  Alcohol. 

By  its  action  on  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  it  yields  argentallylene,  CjHgAg. 
"When  sodium  is  heated  in  allylene,  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  liberated,  and  sodic 
acetylide  is  formed,  C3H4  -I-  Na^  =  CaNag  +  G  +  H^,  a  little  propylene  (C3H5)  is 
termed  at  the  same  time. 


345.  GuM-EESiNS. — The  gum-resins  consist  of  a  mixture  of  gum  with 
resin,  and  occasionally  with  essential  oil,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
behaviour  when  triturated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  gum  and  leaves 
the  oil  and  resin  suspended,  giving  the  liquid  a  milky  appearance.  They 
also  differ  from  most  resins  in  being  only  partially  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
gum-resins  exude  from  the  plants  producing  them  in  a  milky  state, 
gradually  solidifying  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Asafcetida  contains  a  resin  of  the  composition  CjHjgOj,  and  owes  its 
powerful  odour  to  an  essential  oil  containing  sulphur,  which  has  been 
already  noticed.  Oalhanum,  ammoniacum,  aloes,  olihanum  ox  franldncense, 
scammony,  gamboge,  myrrh,  and  eupliorUim,  also  belong  to  the  class  of 
gum-resins. 

Caoutchouc  (C^Hg)  is  so  far  allied  to  the  gum-resins,  that  it  is  procured 
from  a  milky  exudation  furnished  by  several  tropical  plants,  particularly 
by  the  Hcevcea  guianensis  and  Jatropha  elastica.  Incisions  are  made  in 
these  trees,  and  the  milky  liquid  thus  obtained  is  spread  upon  a  clay 
bottle-shaped  mould,  which  is  then  suspended  over  a  fire;  a  layer  of 
caoutchouc  is  thus  deposited  upon  the  mould,  and  its  thickness  is  after- 
wards increased  by  repeated  applications  of  the  milky  liquid,  the  mould 
being  eventually  broken  out  of  the  caoutchouc  bottle  thus  formed.  The 
Clark  colour  of  the  caoutchouc  found  in  commerce  is  believed  to  be  duo 
to  the  smoke  from  the  fire  over  which  it  is  dried,  for  pure  caoutchouc  is 
White,  and  may  be  obtained  in  this  state  by  dissolving  in  washed  ether 
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and  precipitating  it  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  insoluble 
The  caoutchouc  of  commerce  contains  a  smaU  quantity  of  albumen,  derived 
from  the  original  milky  liquid,  this  being  really  a  solution  of  albumen 
holding  in  suspension  about  30  per  cent  of  caoutchouc  which  rises  to  th^ 
surface  like  cream,  when  the  juice  is  diluted  with  water  and  allowed  to 
stand,  becoming  coherent  and  elastic  when  exposed  to  air.  It  will  be 
emembered  that  many  of  the  chief  uses  of  caoutchouc  depend  upon  its 
physical  rather  than  its  chemical  properties  its  lightness  (sp.  gr.  0  93) 
and  impermeabdity  to  water  adapting  it  for  the  fabrication  of  Avaterproof 
articles  of  clothing,  of  life-buoys,  &c.,  whilst  its  remarkable  elasticity  gives 
rise  to  a  still  gi'eater  variety  of  applications  -  ^    a  ■ 

For  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  cloth,  caoutchouc  is  dissolved  m 
rectified  turpentine,  and  the  solution  is  spread,  in  a  viscid  state,  oyer  the 
surfaces  of  two  pieces  of  cloth  of  the  same  size,  which  are  then  laid  face 
to  face  and  passed  between  roUers,  the  pressure  of  which  causes  perfect 
adhesion  between  the  two  surfaces.  Bisulphide  of  carbon,  benzole,  and 
coal  naphtha,  petroleum,  the  oUs,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  are  also 
capable  of  dissolving  caoutchouc.  • 

Marine  glue  is  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  with  a  little  sheU-lac  in  coal 

^^"^Wa^wriof  felt  is  made  by  mattmg  together  fibres  of  cotton  im- 
pregnated with  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  naphtha,  and  passing  the  felt 
between  roUers.  Wlien  kept  for  a  length  of  time,  its  strength  and  water- 
proof qualities  are  deteriorated,  in  consequence  of  the  oxidation  ot  the 
caoutchouc,  which  is  thus  converted  into  a  resmous  substance  resembhng 
shell-lac,  and  easily  dissolved  by  alcohol. 

The  alkalies  and  diluted  acids  are  without  effect  upon  caoutchouc. 
When  gently  warmed,  it  becomes  far  more  soft  and  phable ;  it  fuses  at 
about  250°  F  ,  and  is  converted  into  an  oily  Hquid  which  becomes  viscid 
on  cooling,  but  wiU  not  again  soMify,  and  is  useful  for  lubricating  stop- 
cocks When  further  heated  in  air,  it  burns  with  a  bright  smoky  flame. 
Heated  in  a  retort,  caoutchouc  is  decomposed  into  several  hydrocarbons, 
one  of  which,  caUed  isoprene,  boils  at  about  100°  F.,  and  has  the  coni- 
nosition  C,H«,  while  caoutchine  has  the  same  composition  as  oil_  ol 
LrpenSne,^  aSd  boHs  at  340°  T. ;  they  are  well  adapted  for  dissolvmg 

""^Tutanised  caoutcJwuc  is  produced  by  incorporating  this  substance  with 
2  or  3  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  which  not  only  increases  m  a  remarkable 
manner  its  elasticity,  but  prevents  it  from  cohering  under  pressure  and 
from  adhering  to  other  sui-faces  unless  strongly  heated.  The  vulcamsed 
caoutchouc  is  also  insoluble  in  turpentine  and  naphtha.  _  Ordinary  vul- 
canised caoutchouc  generally  contains  more  sulphur  than  is  stated  above, 
which  causes  it  to  become  inelastic  and  brittle  after  it  has  been  some 
time  in  use ;  and  for  some  purposes,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  overshoes, 
it  is  found  advantageous  to  add  some  carbonate  of  lead  as  well  as  sulphur. 

When  a  sheet  of  caoutchouc  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  in  iusea 
sulphur  at  250°  F.,  it  absorbs  12  or  15  per  cent,  of  that  element  without 
suffering  any  material  alteration ;  but  if  it  be  heated  for  a  short  time  to 
300°  P  °it  becomes  vulcanised ;  and  when  stiU  further  heated,  is  convertea 
into  the  black  horny  substance  caUed  vulcanite  or  eboJiite,  and  used  for  tW 
manufacture  of  combs,  &c.  By  treating  the  vulcanised  caoutchouc  with 
TulpHte  of  soda,  the  excess  of  sulphur  above  2  or  3  per  cent,  may  be  d  ; 
solved  out     The  whole  of  the  sulphur  may  bo  removed,  and  the  caout 
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chouc  devulcanised,  by  boiling  it  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic 
soda. 

There  are  several  processes  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  vulcanised 
caoutchouc ;  sometimes  the  sulphur  is  simply  incorporated  with  it  by 
mechanical  means.  Another  process  consists  in  immersing  the  caoutchouc 
in  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  with  2 "5  parts  of  chloride 
of  sulphur  (SjClJ,*  or  in  dissolving  the  sulphur  in  oil  of  turpentine,  which 
is  afterwards  used  to  dissolve  the  caoutchouc ;  when  the  turpentine  has 
evaporated,  a  mixture  of  caoutchouc  and  sulphur  is  left,  which  may  easily 
be  moulded  into  any  desired  form,  and  afterwards  vulcanised  by  exposure 
to  high  pressure  steam  having  a  temperature  of  about  280°  F. 

The  true  chemical  constitution  of  vulcanised  caoutchouc  is  not  yet 
understood ;  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  sulphur  has  been  substituted 
for  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  original  caoutchouc,  but  it  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  this  hydrocarbon  may  combine  directly  with  sulphur. 

Caoutchouc  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  vegetable  world,  being  found  in 
the  milky  juices  of  the  poppy  (and  thence  in  opium),  of  the  lettuce,  and 
of  the  euphorbium  and  asclepia  families. 

Gutta  percha,  like  caoutchouc,  is  originally  a  milky  juice  which  exudes 
from  incisions  made  into  the  wood  of  the  Isonandra  perclia,  a  native  of 
the  Eastern  archipelago.  This  juice  soon  solidifies  when  exposed  to  air, 
to  a  brownish  mass  heavier  than  caoutchouc  (sp.  gr.  0'98),  and  differing 
widely  from  it  by  being  tough  and  inelastic  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
becoming  quite  soft  and  plastic  when  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point 
of  water.  Being  impervious  to  water,  it  is  employed  as  a  waterproof 
material  and  for  water-pipes,  whilst  its  want  of  conducting  power  for 
electricity  is  turned  to  account  in  the  coating  of  wires  for  the  electric 
telegraph. 

Gutta  percha  is  dissolved  by  the  same  substances  which  dissolve 
caoutchouc.  It  dissolves  very  slowly  in  ether,  but  is  not  affected  by 
diluted  acids  and  alkalies,  and  is  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  bottles 
in  which  hydrofluoric  acid  is  kept.  It  liquefies  at  a  moderately  high 
temperature,  and  is  afterwards  decomposed,  yielding  products  similar  to 
those  obtained  from  caoutchouc. 

The  gutta  percha  of  commerce  appears  to  contain  only  about  80  per 
cent,  of  pure  gutta  percha  (C^oIIgj,),  which  is  soluble  in  ether,  the  re- 
mainder consisting  of  two  resins  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  boiling 
with  alcohol,  when  a  white  crystalline  resin  (C^pIIgjO,,)  is  deposited  on 
cooling,  leaving  an  amorphous  resin  (CggHgjO)  in  solution. 

Pure  gutta  percha,  exposed  to  air,  is  gradually  converted  into  these 
resinous  bodies,  unless  light  be  excluded. 

346.  Gums. — Connected  with  the  substances  just  described  as  being 
immediate  products  of  vegetable  life,  are  the  gums,  which,  though  resem- 
bUng  the  resins  in  transparency  and  lustre,  are  at  once  distinguished  from 
them  by  their  solubility  or  softening  in  water,  and  by  their  insolubility  in 
alcohol. 

_  Chim  arable,  which  may  be  studied  as  the  representative  of  this  class, 
IS  an  exudation  from  certain  species  of  acacia,  and  consists  essentially  of 
araU7m,  which  has  the  composition  Cj^H^p^j.  It  dissolves  readily,  even 
m  cold  water,  in  large  proportion,  forming  a  viscid  liquid,  from  which  the 
arabine  is  precipitated  in  white  flakes  on  adding  alcohol. 

*  A  mixture  of  sulphur  and  chloride  of  lime  is  said  to  be  soiiietinies  employed. 
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When  arabine  is  boiled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  slowly 
into  grape-sugar  (CJi^fij)  by  assimilating  the  elements  of  water,  a  pro- 
perty connecting  it  closely  with  starch,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  similar 

conversion.  ,  ,  . 

But  a  chemical  property  distinguishing  the  gums  is  their  behaviour 
with  nitric  acid,  which  furnishes  mucic  acid  (H^C^HgOg)  and  oxalic  acid 
(H^CoO^).  The  latter  acid  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
starch  and  sugar,  whilst  mucic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  a  similar  process 
from  sugar  of  milk  and  from  manna  sugar  (mannite). 

Gum  Senegal  is  often  used  in  place  of  gum  arable,  especially  by  calico- 
printers  to  thicken  their  colours.  It  is  darker  in  colour  than  gum  arabic, 
but  also  consists  essentially  of  arabine. 

Gum  tragacanth  {G^^Jd^^,  which  exudes  from  the  Astragalus  traga- 
cantha,  is  far  less  transparent  than  gum  arabic,  from  which  it  also  differs 
by  not  dissolving  in  water,  but  merely  swelling  up  to  a  soft  gelatinous 
mass.  This  variety  of  gum,  which  is  also  called  mucilage,  cerasine,  or 
bassorine,  is  found,  together  with  arabine,  in  the  gum  which  exudes 
from  the  cherry,  plum,  almond,  and  apricot  trees,  and  gives  the  mucila- 
ginous character  to  the  watery  decoctions  prepared  from  certain  seeds,  such 
as  linseed  and  quince-seed,  and  from  the  root  of  the  marsh-mallow. 


Starch. 

347.  Starch  (CgHjoOj)  differs  widely  from  the  vegetable  products  just 
noticed,  in  being  an  indispensable  constituent  of  certain  parts  of  plants, 
in  possessing  an  organised  structure,  and  playing  a  very  important  part  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  plant. 

In  composition,  it  is  seen  to  correspond  with  cellulose,  which  has  also, 
it  mil  be  remembered,  an  organised  structure  ;  but  the  function  of  cel- 
lulose in  the  plant  appears  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  a  mechanical  one, 
since  it  forms  the  skeleton  or  framework  of  the  plant,  for  which  its  resist- 
ance to  chemical  change  especially  adapts  it ;  whilst  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
starch  suffers  chemical  changes  in  the  vegetable,  which  may  be  compared 
in  some  measure  to  the  digestion  of  the  food  in  the  animal  body. 

Starch  is  manufactured  chiefly  from  potatoes,  wheat,  and  rice. 

The  solid  portion  of  the  potato  consists  chiefly  of  starch,  as  appears  in 
the  following  result  of  analysis  : — 

Composition  of  the  Potato. 

Water,   75-9 

Vegetable  albumen,   2 '3 

Oily  matter,       .       .       .       •       •       •  0"2 

"Woody  fibre,   0"4 

Starch,      ......  20-2 

Mineral  substances,   1  '0 

100-0 

In  order  to  extract  the  starch,  the  potatoes  are  rasped  to  a  pulp,  which 
is  washed  upon  a  sieve,  under  a  stream  of  water,  as  long  as  the  latter  is 
rendered  milky  by  the  starch  suspended  in  it,  the  woody  fibre  being  left 
behind  upon  the  sieve.  The  milky  liquid  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
clear  water  drawn  off;  the  deposited  starch  is  then  stirred  up  with  fresh 
water,  and  again  allowed  to  subside,  this  process  being  repeated  as  long 
as  the  water  is  coloured,  after  which  the  starch  is  mbced  with  a  small 
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quantity  of  water,  and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  to  separate  mechani- 
cally mixed  impurities ;  it  is  finally  drained  and  diied,  first,  in  a  current 
of  air,  and  afterwards  by  a  gentle  heat. 

Starch  cannot  he  extracted  from  wheat  so  easily  as  from  potatoes,  on 
account  of  the  much  larger  proportion  of  other  solid  matters  from  which 
it  must  be  separated. 


Composition  of  Wheat. 


Water, 

Vegetable  albumen, 
Oily  matter, 
Woody  libre, 
Starcli, 

Dextrine  and  sugar,* 
Gluten, 

Mineral  substances, 


12-1 
2-0 
1-1 
1-5 
60-8 
10-5 
10-5 
1-5 

100-0 


To  extract  the  starch,  the  coarsely-ground  wheat  is  moistened  with 
water,  and  allowed  to  putrefy,  as  it  easily  does,  in  consequence  of  the  alter- 
able character  of  the  gluten  (which  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  sulphur) ;  the  putrefying  gluten  excites  fermentation  in  the 
sugar  and  part  of  the  starch,  producing  acetic  and  lactic  acids.  These 
acids  are  capable  of  dissolving  the  remainder  of  the  gluten,  which  may 
then  be  washed  away  by  water,  the  subsequent  processes  being  similar  to 
those  employed  in  the  extraction  of  potato  starch. 

A  far  more  economical  and  scientific  method  of  extracting  the  starch 
consists  in  dissolving  the  gluten  by  means  of  a  weak  alkaline  solution, 
which  leaves  the  starch  untouched.  This  process  is  especially  applied  in 
the  manufacture  of  starch  from  rice,  the  composition  of  which  is  here 
given : — 

Composition  of  Rice. 

5-0 

83-0 


Water, 
Starch, 
Gluten, 
Woody  fibre. 
Sugar,  ) 
Dextrine,  ) 
Oily  matter. 
Mineral  matters. 


6-0 
4-8 

1-0 

0-1 
0-1 


100-0 


The  whole  rice  is  allowed  to  soak  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water  con- 
taining s^-^th.  of  its  weight  of  caustic  soda ;  it  is  then  washed  and  ground 
into  flour,  which  is  again  soaked  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  fresh  alltaline 
solution ;  the  starch  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  alkaline  liquor  holding 
the  gluten  in  solution  is  drawn  off.  To  complete  the  purification  of  the 
starch,  it  is  stirred  up  with  water,  the  heavier  woody  fibre  allowed  to  sub- 
side, and  the  milky  liquid  is  run  off  into  another  vessel,  where  it  deposits 
the  starch. 

Starch  is  usually  sent  into  commerce  in  the  rough  prismatic  fragments 
into  which  it  splits  during  the  process  of  drying,  and  is  generally  coloured 
blue  by  the  addition  of  a  little  artificial  ultramarine  or  smalt,  in  order  to 
correct  the  yellow  tint  of  linen.  Commercial  starch  generally  contains 
about  18  per  cent,  of  water. 

*  The  existence  of  sugar  in  wheat  is  denied  by  P€ligot. 
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Starch  being  possessed  of  an  organised  structure,  might  be  expected  to 
vary  in  external  characters  with  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that,  with  the  help  of  the  microscope  it  may  be 
ascertained  from  what  plant  any  particular  specimen  of  starch  was  pro- 
cured, a  result  which  could  not  be  arrived  at  by  a  chemical  examination. 

Thus  powdered  starch  from  the  potato  (P,  fig.  288)  appears  under  the 
microscope  in  very  irregular  ovoid  granules,  marked  with  concentric  rmgs, 
and  of  larger  size  than  those  from  most  other  vegetables,  tbe  long  diameter 


Fig.  288. 

of  the  grains  being  usually  about  ^^-o  inch.  Wheat  starch  (W)  exhibits 
grains  which  are  nearly  circular,  and  are  not  marked  witb  rings ;  they  are 
much  smaller  than  those  of  potato  starch,  having  a  diameter  of  about 
of  an  inch.  The  grains  of  rice  starch  (E)  are  angular,  and  stdl 
smaller,  measuring  only  about  -^^h^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  represents 
the  starch  granules  of  arrow-root. 

Starch  is  quite  unafiected  by  cold  water ;  but  if  it  be  heated  with  water 
to  a  temperature  above  140°  F.,  the  granules  swell  up,  burst,  and  yield 
the  well-known  viscid  Hquid  used  by  laundresses.  If  this  be  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  allowed  to  stand,  some  of  the  imperfectly- 
burst  granules  subside,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  starch  remains  so  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  water,  that  it  is  not  separated  by  filtration  through 
paper,  though  it  has  been  shown  that  when  the  rootlets  of  a  hyacinth  are 
immersed  in  the  diluted  magma  of  starch,  the  water  alone  is  taken  up  by 
the  capillary  vessels,  affording  a  strong  presumption  that  tbe  starch  was 
simply  in  a  state  of  suspension  in  the  water.  If  the  boUed  starch  be  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  a  brittle  mass  remains,  which  may  again  be  taken  up 
without  difficulty  by  water. 

This  peculiar  behaviour  of  starch  with  water  is  closely  connected  with 
its  use  as  food.  Eaw  starch  is  digested  with  difBculty,  and  often  passes 
unaltered  through  the  bowels ;  but  the  ease  with  which  the  starch  gelar 
tinised  by  heat  is  digested,  is  shown  by  the  wholesomeness  of  sago, 
tapioca,  and  arrow-root,  which  consist  sunply  of  starch,  and  are  prepared 
for  food  by  heating  them  with  water  to  the  point  at  which  the  granules 
biu'st. 

Arrow-root  is  the  starch  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  Maranta  arun- 
dinacea,  and  of  some  other  tropical  plants. 

In  the  preparation  of  tapioca  and  sago,  the  starch  is  dried  at  a  tem- 
perature above  140°  F.,  so  that  it  loses  its  ordinary  farinaceous  appearance 
and  becomes  semi-transparent. 

Sago  is  manufactured  from  the  pith  of  certain  species  of  palm,  natives 
of  the  East  Indian  islands.  The  tree  is  split  so  as  to  expose  the  pitb, 
which  is  mixed  with  Avater,  and  the  starch  having  been  separated  from 
the  woody  fibre  in  the  usual  manner,  is  pressed  through  a  perforated 
metallic  plate,  which  moidds  it  into  small  cyhuders ;  these  are  placed  lu  a 
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revolving  vessel  and  broken  into  rough  spherical  grains,  which  are  steamed 
upon  a  sieve,  and  dried. 

Tapioca  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  Jatropha  manihot,  a  native 
of  America.  The  roots  are  peeled  and  subjected  to  pressure,  whicli. 
squeezes  out  a  juice  employed  by  the  Indians  to  poison  their  aiTows,  and 
containing  a  deleterious  substance  which  has  been  named  jatrophine. 
When  the  juice  is  allowed  to  stand,  it  deposits  starch,  which  is  well 
washed,  pressed  tlu-ough  a  colander,  and  dried  at  212°  F. 

Oswego,  or  corn-flom-,  is  the  flour  of  Indian  corn  deprived  of  gluten  by 
treatment  with  a  weak  solution  of  soda. 

348.  Dextrine. — When  starch  is  heated  in  an  oven  to  about  400°  F. 
for  an  hour  or  two,  it  becomes  easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  yielding  a 
solution  having  all  the  properties  of  gum ;  the  starch  has  indeed  been 
converted  into  a  new  substance  known  as  dextrine  or  British  gum,  which 
is  largely  used  by  calico-printers  for  thickening  their  colours,  and  is  sub- 
stituted for  ordinary  gum  in  many  other  applications.  There  is  a  current 
anecdote  which  attributes  the  discovery  of  dextrine  to  a  conflagration  at 
a  starch-factory,  where  the  work-people,  who  assisted  in  quenching  the 
fire,  observed  the  gummy  properties  of  the  water  which  had  been  thi'own 
over  the  torrefied  starch.  In  toasting  bread,  a  portion  of  the  starch  is 
converted  into  dextrine,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  water  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  toast  and  water.  Farinaceous  foods  for  infants  are  made  by  baking 
flour,  in  order  to  convert  the  starch  into  dextrine. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  composition  of  dextrine  (CgHigOg)  is 
precisely  that  of  starch  ;  they  are  isomeric  bodies,  so  that  the  difierence  in 
their  properties  must  be  ascribed  to  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  component  particles ;  the  name  of  dextrine  was  conferred  upon  this 
gummy  substance  on  account  of  the  power  possessed  by  its  solution  of 
causing  a  right-handed  rotation  in  a  ray  of  polarised  light.  When  oxidised 
by  nitric  acid,  dextrine,  like  starch,  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  a  cir- 
cumstance distingrdshing  it  from  ordinary  gum,  which  furnishes  mucic 
acid  when  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid. 

Dextrine  is  usually  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  moistening  10  parts 
of  starch  with  3  parts  of  water  acidulated  with  ^i^-^ih.  of  nitric  acid  ;  the 
mixture  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  spread  upon  trays  in  an  oven,  where'  it  is 
heated  for  an  hour  or  so  to  240°  F.  The  nitric  acid  thus  allows  the 
starch  to  be  converted  into  dextrine  at  a  temperature  which  would  be 
quite  inadequate  to  efi"ect  the  transformation  of  starch  alone. 

This  power  of  accelerating  the  conversion  of  starch  into  dextrine  is 
shared  by  all  acids.  Hence  if  starch  be  boiled  with  water,  and  the  viscid 
liquid  so  obtained  be  mixed  with  an  acid,  and  again  boiled,  it  gradually 
becomes  thinner,  and  is  eventually  converted  into  dextrine.  The  chanf>-e 
IS  very  readily  efi"ected  by  boiling  the  starch  solution  with  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  starch  maybe  traced  by 
means  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine.  On  adding  this  solution  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  (cold)  solution  of  starch,  it  produces  the  usual  dark  blue 
colorn- ;  but  on  adding  it,  at  intervals,  to  portions  of  the  acidulated  and 
boiled  liquid,  taken  away  and  cooled  for  the  purpose,  the  blue  colour  will 
be  replaced  by  a  peculiar  vinous  purple  tint  which  iodine  imparts  to  solu 
tions  of  dextrine  containing  a  little  unchanged  starch. 

ihe  solution  of  iodine  is  much  used  in  proximate  organic  analysis  as  a 
test  for  starch,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  blue  colour  is 
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bleached  by  alkalies  (which  take  up  the  iodine)  and  by  heat,  though,  in 
the  latter  case,  it  may  be  restored  by  cooling  the  liquid.    The  blue  colour 
does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  any  definite  chemical  com- 
pound with  the  starch,  but  rather  to  a  mechanical  adhesion  of  very  finely 
divided  iodine  to  the  particles  of  starch.    The  sensitiveness  of  starch  to 
the  action  oifree  iodine  has  given  rise  to  its  application  in  the  preparation 
of  paper  for  the  prevention  of  forgery  in  bankers'  cheques,  &c.    If  paper 
be  impregnated  with  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch,  -which 
is  perfectly  white,  it  will  acquire  an  intense  blue  colour  on  the  applicatioa 
of  any  of  the  bleaching  agents  (chlorine,  hypochlorous  acid,  chlorides  of 
lime  and  soda),  generally  used  for  removing  ink,  as  these  liberate  the 
iodine,  -which  immediately  blues  the  starch. 

If  the  ebullition  of  the  dextrine  in  contact  with  the  sulj^huric  acid  be 
continued,  the  solution  entirely  loses  its  property  of  being  coloured  by 
iodine,  and  acquires  a  sweet  taste,  the  dextrine  having  been  converted  into 
glucose  or  grcqje-sugar  (C^U^fi^)  by  assimilating  the  elements  of  two 
molecules  of  -water* — 

CgH^„Og  (Dextrine)    +    2B.fi    =    CgH^P^  {Orape-tuffar) . 

349,  Germination  of  seeds — Malting. — ^This  tendency  of  starch  to  com- 
bine -with  the  elements  of  -water  and  pass  into  grape-sugar,  will  be  found 
of  immense  importance  in  the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
food.  It  is,  indeed,  the  chief  chemical  change  concerned  in  the  develop- 
ment of  living  from  inanimate  matter,  being  one  of  the  first  processes 
involved  in  the  germination  of  a  seed — the  first  step  in  the  production  of 
vegetables,  which  must  precede  the  animals  whose  food  they  compose. 

The  components  of  all  seeds  are  similar  to  those  of  wheat,  which  have 
been  enumerated  above;  and  if  they  be  perfectly  dried  immediately  after 
their  removal  from  the  parent  plant,  they  may  be  preserved  for  a  great 
length  of  time  unchanged,  and  without  losing  the  power  of  germinating 
under  favourable  circumstances.    The  essential  conditions  of  germination 
are  the  presence  of  air  and  moisture,  and  a  certain  temperature,  which  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  seed.    These  conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  seed  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  from  the  air,  and  evolves  carbonic  acid,  produced  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  oxygen  with  the  carbon  of  one  or  more  of  the  most  alter^ 
able  constituents  of  the  seed,  such  as  the  vegetable  albumen  or  the  gluten.- 
Tliis  process  of  oxidation  is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  which  serves 
to  maintain  the  seed  at  the  degree  of  warmth  most  favourable  to  germina- 
tion.   The  component  particles  of  the  albumen  or  gluten  having  been  set 
in  motion  by  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  induce  a  movement  or 
chemical  change  in  the  starch  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  causing  it 
to  pass  into  dextrine  and  grape-sugar,  which,  unlike  the  starch,  being 
perfectly  soluble  in  water,  are  capable  of  afi"ording  to  the  developing  shoot, 
the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  which  it  requires  for  the  increase  of  its 
frame.    The  production  of  grape-sugar  and  of  dextrine  in  germination  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  sweet  gummy  character  of  the  bread  made  from 
sprouted  wheat,  and  is  turned  to  practical  account  in  the  process  ol 
malting. 

»  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  formation  -of  grape-s-agar  from  starch  results 
from  a  change  similar  to  that  by  which  it  is  obtained  from  salicine  and  other  ghicosuie 
Thus— 

C„H,„0,„  +  2H,0  =  CcH.A  +  C,H,A  • 
3  moI.  stnicli.  Dextrine.  Glucose. 
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During  the  germination  of  all  seeds  there  is  formed,  apparently  hy  the 
oxidation  of  one  of  the  more  alterable  constituents,  a  peculiar  substance 
containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  which  has  never  yet 
been  obtained  from  any  other  source,  and  is  characterised  by  its  remark- 
able property  of  inducing  the  conversion  of  starch  into  dextrine  and  grape- 
sugar. 

This  substance  has  been  termed  diastase  {hd(yTacn<;,  dissension;  metaph. 
fermentation^,  but  has  never  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
purity  to  enable  its  formula  to  be  satisfactorily  determined.  It  may  be 
extracted,  however,  from  malt,  by  grinding  it,  and  mixing  it  with  half 
its  weight  of  warm  water,  which  dissolves  the  diastase  ;  the  solution 
squeezed  out  of  the  malt  is  heated  to  about  170"  F.,  filtered  from  any 
coagulated  albumen,  and  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  precipitates 
the  diastase  in  white  flakes.  One  part  of  diastase  dissolved  in  water  is 
capable  of  inducing  the  conversion  of  2000  parts  of  starch  into  dextrine 
and  grape-sugar,  the  diastase  itself  being  exhausted  in  the  process.  A 
temperature  of  about  150°  F.  is  most  favourable  to  the  action  of  diastase, 
which  may  be  arrested  entirely  by  raising  the  liquid  to  the  boiling 
point. 

The  great  importance  of  diastase  in  the  arts  of  the  brewer  and  distiller 
is  at  once  apparent.  In  the  process  of  malting  barley,  the  grain  is  soaked 
in  water,  and  afterwards  spread  out  in  thin  layera  upon  the  floor  of  a  dark 
room  (thus  imitating  the  natural  condition  under  which  the  seed  germi- 
nates), which  is  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible  at  a  constant  and  moderate 
temperature  (between  55°  and  62°  F.)  ;  spring  and  autumn  are,  therefore, 
more  favourable  to  malting  than  summer  and  winter.  It  soon  evolves 
heat,  and  the  grains  begin  to  swell ;  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
the  germination  commences,  and  the  radicle  makes  its  first  appearance  as 
a  whitish  protuberance ;  the  grain  is  turned  two  or  three  times  a-day,  in 
order  to  equalise  the  temperature.  In  about  a  fortnight,  the  radicle  has 
grown  to  about  half  an  inch,  by  which  time  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dias- 
tase has  been  formed.  In  order  to  prevent  the  germination  from  proceed- 
ing further,  the  grain  is  killed  by  drying  it  at  a  temperature  of  90°  F.  on 
perforated  metallic  plates,  where  it  is  afterwards  heated  to  about  140°  F., 
so  as  to  render  it  brittle,  after  which  it  is  sifted  in  order  to  separate  the 
radicle,  which  is  now  easily  broken  olf.  This  radicle  is  found  to  contain 
as  much  as  -^th  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  nitrogen  present  in  the  barley, 
so  that  the  malt  dust,  as  the  siftings  are  called,  forms  a  valuable 
manure. 

100  parts  of  barley  generally  yield  about  80  parts  of  malt,  but  a  part  of 
the  loss  is  due  to  water  present  in  the  barley,  so  that  100  parts  of  dry 
barley  yield  90  parts  of  malt,  and  4  parts  of  malt  dust,  the  difference,  viz., 
6  parts,  representing  the  weight  of  the  carbon  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
of  the  hydrogen  (if  any)  converted  into  water  during  the  germination,  and 
of  soluble  mutters  removed  from  the  barley  in  steeping.  Malt  contains 
about  -j-j-o  th  of  its  weight  of  diastase,  far  more  than  enough  to  ensure  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  of  its  starch  into  sugar. 

The  following  table*  illustrates  the  chan^^o  in  composition  suffered  by  barley 
during  the  process  of  malting,  leaving  the  moisture  out  of  consideration  : — 

•  Lawes  ;  Report  on  the  Relative  Values  of  Unmalted  and  Malted  Barley  as  Food  for 
Stock.  1866. 
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Barley. 

After 
Steeping. 

14.1  days 

un  ItUUl. 

Malt  after 
Siftinir 

Malt  Dusi. 

2-56 

1  00 

11  Ul 

11  oO 

Starch,       ...  ) 

80-42 

81-12 

70-09 

72-03 

43-68 

Dextrine,     .    .    .  i 

Woody  fibre,    .    .  . 

4-69 

5-22 

5-03 

4-84 

9-67 

Albuminous  matter. 

9-83 

9-83 

10-39 

9-95 

26-90 

Mineral  matter. 

2-50 

2-27 

2-35 

2-17 

8-40 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

350.  Breioing. — In  order  to  prepare  "beer,  the  brewer  masJies  the 
ground  malt  with  water  at  about  180°  F.  for  some  hours,  when  the  dias- 
tase induces  the  conversion,  into  dextrine  and  sugar,  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  starch  which  has  not  been  so  changed  during  the  germination,  and 
the  ivort  is  ready  to  be  drawn  off  for  conversion  into  beer.  The  undis- 
solved portion  of  the  malt,  or  hreiuers'  grains,  still  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nitrogenised  matter,  and  is  employed  for  feeding  pigs. 

That  malt  contains  far  more  diastase  than  is  necessary  to  convert  its 
starch  into  sugar,  is  shown  by  adding  a  little  infusion  of  malt  to  the 
viscid  solution  of  starch,  and  maintaining  it  at  about  150°  F.  for  a  few 
hours,  when  the  mixture  will  have  become  far  more  fluid,  and  will  no 
longer  be  coloured  blue  by  solution  of  iodine.  In  distilleries,  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  excess  of  diastase  in  malt,  by  adding  3  or  4  parts  of 
unmalted  grain  to  it,  when  the  whole  of  the  starch  iu  this  latter  is  also 
converted  iuto  dextrine  and  sugar,  and  the  labour  and  expense  of  malting 
it  are  avoided. 

The  wort  obtained  by  infusing  malt  in  water  contains  not  only  grape- 
sugar,  dextrine,  and  diastase,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogenised 
matter  formed  from  the  gluten  (or  albuminous  matter)  of  the  barley.  Before 
subjecting  it  to  fermentation,  it  is  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  hops,  usually 
amounting  to  about  j'^th  of  the  weight  of  the  malt  employed,  which  is 
found  to  prevent,  in  great  measure,  the  tendency  of  the  beer  to  become 
sour  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  alcohol  into  acetic  acid. 

The  hop  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  an  aromatic  yeUow  powder, 
called  lupuline,  which  appears  to  be  the  active  portion,  and  which  con- 
tains a  volatile  oil  of  peculiar  odour,  together  with  a  very  bitter  sub- 
stance. 

The  hopped  wort  is  run  ofl"  into  a  vat,  where  it  is  allowed  to  deposit 
the  undissolved  portion  of  the  hops,  and  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off 
into  shallow  coolers,  where  its  temperature  is  lowered  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble to  about  60°  F.,  the  cooling  being  usually  hastened  by  cold  water 
circulating  through  pipes  which  traverse  the  coolers.  If  the  wort  be 
cooled  too  slowly,  the  nitrogenised  matter  which  it  contains  undergoes 
an  alteration  by  the  action  of  the  air,  in  consequence  of  Avhich  the  beer 
is  very  liable  to  become  acid. 

The  wort  is  now  transferred  to  the  fermenting  tun,  where  it  is  made 
to  ferment  by  the  addition  of  yeast,  usually  in  the  proportion  of  xiff*^ 
of  its  volume. 

Yeast  is  a  minute  fungoid  vegetable,    which  grows  iu  solutions 
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contaming  sugar  together  with,  some  nitrogeiiised  substance  (c.y.,  a  salt  of 
ammonia),  and  the  salts  (phosphates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia), 
which  are  essential  constituents  of  its  cells.  It  is  only  recently  that  the 
conditions  under  which  the  yeast  plant  grows  have  been  ascertained, 
and  the  seeds  or  germs  from  which  it  originates  have  hitherto  eluded 
detection,  though  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  this  resjiect  it  only 
resembles  some  of  the  lower  mosses,  the  vegetable  character  of  which  has 
never  been  called  in  question. 

If  a  little  white  of  egg,  cheese,  or  a  piece  of  flesh  (all  of  which  con- 
tain carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  phosphates),  be  placed  in  a 
solution  of  sugar,  and  allowed  to  undergo  decomposition,  a  grey  scum 
forms  upon  the  liquid,  which  is  seen  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of 
irregularly  oval  cells,  the  growth  of  which  may  be  watched  under  the 
microscope  in  a  little  of  the  liquid  from  which  they  were  obtained,  when 
they  Avill  be  found  to  multiply  rapidly  by  the  production  of  new  cells  on 
all  sides  of  them  (fig.  289).  The  same  cells  will  be  developed  very 
rapidly  in  the  sweet  wort  of  malt,  allowed  to 
undergo  decomposition  between  60°  and  70°  F. 

These  cells  contain  a  substance  somewhat 
resembling  albumen,  enclosed  in  a  thin  mem- 
brane, the  composition  of  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  cellulose.  They  also  contain  a  peculiar 
nitrogenised  body  resembling  diastase,  and 
capable  of  inducing  the  conversion  of  cane- 
sugar  (Ci^H^Pji)  into  grape-sugar  (C^n^fi^). 
Accordingly,  when  yeast  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  cane-sugar,  the  liquid  is  found  to  increase 
in  specific  gravity  (a  solution  of  cane-sugar 
having  a  lower  density  than  one  containing  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  grape-sugar),  previously  Fig  289. 

to  the  commencement  of  fermentation,  and 

the  application  of  tests  readily  proves  the  presence  of  grape-sugar  in 
the  solution. 

The  grape-sugar  then  undergoes  the  decomposition  known  as  alcoholic 
fermentation,  which  results  in  the  production  of  alcohol,  carbonic  acid, 
lactic  acid,  succinic  acid,  glycerine,  and  a  peculiar  brown  soluble  matter, 
together  with  other  substances,  the  true  nature  of  which  is  yet  undeter- 
mined. The  fermentation  is  attended  with  a  considerable  elevation  of 
temperature. 

Taking  into  consideration  only  the  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  which 
are  the  chief  products,  their  formation  from  grape-sugar  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  equation — 

C„Hj,0,  =  2C,H,0  +  2C0,  +  11,0. 

Orape-sugiir.  Alcohol. 

During  the  fermentation  the  yeast  cells  are  gradually  broken  up,  so 
that  a  given  quantity  of  yeast  is  capable  of  fermenting  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  sugar.  On  an  average,  a  quantity  of  yeast  containing  between 
two  and  three  parts  of  solid  matter  is  required  to  complete  the  fermenta- 
tion of  100  parts  of  sugar.  The  solution  remaining  after  the  fermenta- 
tion is  found  to  contain  salts  of  ammonia,  which  have  been  formed  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  yeast. 

If  the  liquid  in  which  the  yeast  excites  fermentation  contain  nitro- 
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genised  matters  and  phosphates,  the  yeast  plant  grows,  and  its  quantity 
increases ;  thus  in  the  sweet  wort  from  malt,  the  yeast  is  nourished  by 
the  altered  gluten  and  by  the  phosphates,  so  that  it  increases  to  six 
or  eight  times  its  original  weight.  .  •  i  -n  j 

If  yeast  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  the  plant  is  killed,  as 
micrht  be  expected,  and  loses  its  power  of  inducing  alcoholic  fermentation ; 
but  it  may  be  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  or  by  pressure,  without  losing 
its  fermenting  power,  and  dried  yeast  is  an  article  of  commerce.  German 
dried  yeast  is°produced  in  the  fermentation  of  rye  for  making  Hollands. 

Yeast  will  not  cause  fermentation  in  a  solution  containing  more  than 
one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  sugar,  and  the  fermentation  is  arrested  when 
the  alcohol  amounts  to  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  liquid,  so  that  the 
strength  of  fermented  liquors  could  never  exceed  20  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 
The  fermentation  is  also  arrested  by  the  mineral  acids,  and  by  many  of 
the  substances  to  which  antiseptic  properties  are  commonly  attributed, 
such  as  common  salt,  kreasote,  corrosive  sublimate,  sulphurous  acid,  tur- 
pentine, &c. 

In  the  fermentation  of  beer,  the  yeast  is  carried  up  to  the  surface  by 
the  effervescence  due  to  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  is  eventually 
removed,  in  order  to  be  employed  for  the  fermentation  of  fresh  quantities 
of  wort. 

When  the  fermentation  has  proceeded  to  the  required  extent,  the  beer 
is  stored  for  consumption. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  chief  constituents  of  beer  are  the  alcohol,  the 
nitrogenised  substance  derived  from  the  albuminous  matter  of  the  barley, 
and  not  consumed  in  the  growth  of  the  yeast,  the  unaltered  sugar  an  ' 
dextrine,  the  brown  or  yeUow  colouring  matter  formed  during  the  fer- 
mentation, the  essential  oil  and  bitter  principle  of  the  hop. 

Beer  also  contains  acetic  acid  (formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol, 
p.  487),  free  carbonic  acid,  which  gives  its  sparkhng  character,  together 
with  the  lactic  and  succinic  acids  and  glycerine,  formed  as  secondary  pro- 
ducts of  the  fermentation,  and  ammoniacal  salts  derived  from  the  yeast. 
The  soluble  mineral  substances  from  the  barley  are  also  present,  minus 
the  phosphates  abstracted  by  the  yeast. 

The  proportions  of  the  constituents,  of  course,  vary  greatly,  as  will  he 
seen  from  the  following  examples  : — 


Percentage  of 

Allsopp's 
Ale. 

Bass's  Ale. 

Strong  Ale. 

Whitbread's 
Porter. 

Whitbread's 
Stout. 

Alcoliol,  .    .     •    .  . 
Acetic  acid,  .... 
Sugar  and  other  solid  ) 
matters,    .    .    .  ) 

6-00 
0-20 

5-00 

7-00 
0-18 

4-80 

8-65 
0-12 

6-60 

4-  20 
0-19 

5-  40 

6-00 
0-18 

6-38 

The  dark  colour  of  porter  and  stout  is  caused  by  the  addition  of  a 
quantity  of  high-dried  malt  which  has  been  exposed  to  so  high  a  tempera- 
ture in  the  kiln  as  to  convert  a  portion  of  its  sugar  into  a  dark  brown 
soluble  substance  called  caramel.  It  is  said  that  alum  and  sulphate  of 
iron  are  also  added  to  porter  and  stout  to  cause  them  to  froth  strongly- 
The  peculiar  aroma  of  beer  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  a  minute 
quantity  of  some  fragrant  ether,  produced  during  the  fermentation. 

In  some  cases,  when  the  operation  of  brewing  has  been  badly  con- 
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ducted,  tlie  beer  becomes  ropy,  or  undergoes  the  viscous  fermentation.  In 
this  case  the  sugar  suifers  a  peculiar  transformation,  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  mucilaginous  substance  resembling  gum  in  its  composition. 
This  change  may  be  induced  in  sugar  by  yeast  which  has  been  boiled,  or 
by  water  in  which  flour  or  rice  has  been  steeped.  White  wine  occa- 
sionally becomes  ropy  from  a  similar  cause,  but  red  wines  are  not  liable  to 
this  change,  apparently  because  the  tannin  which  they  contain  has  preci- 
pitated in  au  insoluble  form  the  ferment  which  induces  it.  _  During  this 
viscous  fermentation  a  part  of  the  sugar  is  often  converted  into  mannite 

351.  AcETiFiOATiON — MANUFACTURE  OP  ViNEGAR. — Beer  which  has 
become  sour  is  often  said  to  have  undergone  the  acetous  fermentation  ; 
but  this  is  not  strictly  correct,  the  change  being  more  similar  to  decay, 
since  it  is  one  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  directly  takes  part.  The 
acidity  of  sour  beer  is  caused  by  the  acetic  acid  (C^H^Oj)  formed  by  the 
action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  upon  the  alcohol,  according  "to  the  equation — 

CgHgO  {.AlcolxoV)    +  =    CjjHp.^  (AkUc  Acid)    +  . 

Pure  alcohol  may  be  exposed  to  the  air,  either  alone  or  when  mixed  wdth 
water,  for  any  period,  without  sufi"ering  oxidation ;  but  when  in  contact 
with  certain  changeable  organic  substances,  the  alcohol  undergoes  oxida- 
tion, and  is  converted  into  acetic  acid.  It  is  upon  this  circumstance  that 
the  different  methods  of  producing  vinegar  are  based. 

The  most  direct  application  of  this  principle  is  made  in  the  so-called 
quick  vinegar  process  in  use  in  continental  countries  where  alcohol  is 
free  of  duty.  Alcohol  of  about  80  per  cent,  is  mixed  with  6  parts  of 
water,  and  with  about  xo'V'o*^  P^^'* 
of  yeast,  or  some  other  alterable  sub- 
stance containing  nitrogen.  This  mix- 
ture is  heated  to  about  80°  F.,  and 
caused  to  trickle  slowly  from  pieces  of 
cord  fixed  in  a  perforated  shelf  over  a 
quantity  of  wood  shavings*  previously 
soaked  in  vinegar,  which  is  found 
materially  to  assist  the  acetification, 
and  packed  in  a  tall  cask  (fig.  290), 
in  which  holes  have  been  drilled  in 
order  to  allow  the  entrance  of  air.  The 
oxidation  of  the  alcohol  soon  raises  the 
temperature  to  about  100°  F.,  which 
occasions  a  free  circulation  of  air 
among  the  shavings.  The  mixture  is 
passed  three  or  four  times  through  the  cask,  and  in  about  36  hours  the 
conversion  into  vinegar  is  completed.  The  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  in 
this  process  is  found  to  be  arrested  by  the  presence  of  essential  oils,  or  of 
kreasote,  and  similar  antiseptic  substances. 

The  necessity  of  affording  a  full  supply  of  atmospheric  air  was  not 
appreciated  until  Liebig  had  proved  the  existence  of  an  intermediate  stage 
in  the  process,  consisting  in  a  partial  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  by  which 
it  became  converted  into  aldehyde  (Cjlip),  an  extremely  volatile  liquid 

*  These  shavings  appear  to  favour  the  process  by  serving  as  points  of  attachment  for  a 
microscopic  vegetable,  which  encourages  tlie  oxidation  of  flie  alcohol. 


Fig.  290. 
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(boiling  at  70°  F.),  which,  was  lost  in  the  form  of  vapour,  thus  greatly 
fliminishing  the  proportion  of  vinegar  obtained — 

CgHgO  {Alcohol)    +    O    =    C2H4O  Uldehyde)    +    H^O . 

If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  be  supplied,  the  production  of 
aldehyde  is  entirely  avoided. 

White  wine  vinegar  is  prepared  in  France  from  light  wines  by  a  process 
of  much  longer  duration.  A  little  boiliug  vinegar  is  poured  into  a  cask, 
partially  open  at  the  top,  together  with  four  or  five  gallons  of  wliite  wine 
which  has  been  allowed  to  trickle  over  wood  shavings.  In  a  few  days, 
during  which  the  temperature  is  maintained  at  about  80°  F.,  a  fresh  quan- 
tity of  wine  is  poured  in,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  half  the  vinegar 
contained  in  the  cask  is  drawn  olF,  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  portion  of  wine. 
In  this  way  an  occasional  renewal  of  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cask 
is  provided  for.  The  acetification  is  found  to  proceed  more  rapidly  in  old 
casks  than  in  new  ones,  which  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar 
conferva  deposited  upon  the  sides  of  the  former,  and  styled  mother  of 
vmegar.  It  is  probably  for  a  similar  reason  that  the  acetification  is  pro- 
moted by  the  addition  of  ready-made  vinegar  at  the  commencement  of  the 
l^rocess. 

In  this  country  vinegar  is  chiefly  prepared  from  malt,  the  infusion  of 
which  is  allowed  to  undergo  the  alcoholic  and  acetous  fermentation. 

Vinegar  contains  on  an  average  about  5  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  together 
Avith  small  quantities  of  vegetable  and  mineral  substances,  varying  with 
the  source  from  which  it  was  obtained.  Its  pleasant  aroma  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  some  acetic  ether  (CjHg.C^HgOJ  formed  during  its  manu- 
facture. The  vinegar  of  commerce  is  allowed  to  be  mixed  with  xeVo*^ 
of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
mouldy. 

Bread. 

352.  The  chemistry  of  fermentation  is  intimately  connected  with  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  bread-making.  It  will  be  remembered  that  wheaten  flour 
(p.  479)  consists,  essentially,  of  starch  and  gluten,  with  a  little  dextrine 
and  sugar.  On  mixing  the  flour  with  a  little  water,  it  yields  a  dough,  the 
tenacity  of  which  is  due  to  the  gluten  present  in  the  flour.  If  this  dough 
be  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  fine  muslin,  and  kneaded  under  a  stream  of  water, 
the  starch  will  be  suspended  in  the  water,  and  will  pass  through  the 
muslin,  whUst  the  gluten  wiU  remain  as  a  very  tough  elastic  mass,  which 
speedily  putrefies  if  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moist  state,  and  dries  up  to  a 
brittle  horny  mass  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

On  analysis,  gluten  is  found  to  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen,  in  proportions  which  may  be  represented  by  the  empirical  formula 
CsiHjoNgOy,  though  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  single  independent  sub- 
stance, but  as  a  mixture  of  three  substances  very  closely  allied  in  compo- 
sition. 

When  gluten  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  one  portion  refuses  to  dissolve,  and 
has  been  named  vegetable  fihrine,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  substance 
forming  the  muscles  of  animals.  When  the  solution  in  alcohol  is  allowed 
to  cool,  it  deposits  a  white  flocculent  matter,  very  similar  to  the  caseine 
Avhich  composes  the  curd  of  milk.  On  adding  water  to  the  cold  alcoholic 
solution,  a  third  substance  {glutine)  is  separated,  which  much  resembles 
the  albumen  found  so  abundantly  in  the  blood. 
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The  presence  in  gluten  of  three  substances,  similar  to  the  three  principal 
components  of  the  animal  body,  leads  us  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  its 
value  as  a  nutritive  compound.  But  gluten  itself,  separated  from  the  flour 
by  the  process  above  described,  would  be  found  very  difficult  of  digestion, 
on  account  of  its  resistance  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  fluids  in  the 
stomach  ;  indeed,  the  dough  composed  of  flour  and  water  is  proverbially 
indigestible,  even  when  baked.  In  order  to  render  it  fit  for  food,  it  must 
be  rendered  spongy  or  porous,  so  as  to  expose  a  larger  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  digestive  fluids  of  the  body ;  the  most  direct  method  of  effecting 
this  is  the  one  adopted  in  the  manufactm-e  of  the  aerated  bread,  and  con- 
sists in  mixing  the  flour  with  water  which  has  been  highly  charged,  under 
pressure,  with  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  mixing  having  been  efiected  in  a 
strong  closed  iron  vessel,  an  aperture  in  the  lower  part  of  this  is  opened, 
when  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  gas  forces  the  dough  out  into  the 
an-,  and  the  gas  which  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  dough  expands,  con- 
ferring great  porosity  and  sponginess  upon  the  mass  in  its  attempt  to 
escape.  In  another  process  for  preparing  unfermented  bread,  the  flour  is 
mixed  with  a  little  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  then  made  into  a  dough 
with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  latter  decomposing 
the  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  Uberates  its  carbonic  acid,  which  renders  the 
bread  porous.  The  chloride  of  sodium  formed  at  the  same  time  remains 
in  the  bread.  In  the  preparation  of  cakes  and  pastry,  the  same  object  is 
sometimes  attained  by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the  dough ;  when 
heat  is  applied,  in  the  baking,  the  salt  is  converted  into  vapour  which 
distends  the  dough. 

In  the  common  process  of  bread-making,  however,  the  carbonic  acid 
destined  to  confer  sponginess  upon  the  dough  is  evolved  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  flour ;  the  latter  having  been  kneaded 
with  the  proper  proportion  (usually  about  half  its  weight)  of  water,  a  little 
yeast  and  salt  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  70°  F.  for  some  hours.  The  dough  swells  or  rises  considerably 
in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  the  sugar  being  decomposed 
into  that  gas  and  alcohol,  as  in  ordinary  fermentation.  The  spongy  dough 
is  then  baked  in  an  oven,  heated  to  about  500°  F.,  when  a  portion  of  the 
Avater  and  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  are  expelled,  the  carbonic  acid  being 
also  much  expanded  by  the  heat,  and  the  porosity  of  the  bread  increased. 
The  granules  of  starch  are  much  altered  by  the  heat,  and  become  far  more 
digestible.  Although  the  temperature  of  the  inside  of  the  loaf  does  not 
exceed  212°  F.  the  outer  jDortion  becomes  dry  and  hard,  the  hottest  part 
being  even  torrefied  or  scorched  into  crust. 

Occasionally,  instead  of  yeast,  leaven  is  employed,  in  order  to  ferment 
the  sugar,  leaven  being  dough  which  has  been  left  in  a  warm  place  until 
decomposition  has  commenced. 

The  passage  of  new  into  stale  bread  does  not  depend,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  upon  the  drying  of  the  bread  consequent  upon  its  exposure  to 
air,  but  is  a  true  molecular  transformation  which  takes  place  equally  well 
in  an  air-tight  vessel,  and  witliout  any  loss  of  weight.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  a  thick  slice  of  stale  bread  is  toasted,  which  dries  it  still 
further,  the  crumb  again  becomes  soft  and  spongy  as  in  new  bread ;  and 
if  a  stale  loaf  bo  again  -placed  in  the  oven,  it  is  entirely  reconverted  into 
new  bread. 

Whcaten  flour  is  particularly  well  fitted  for  the  preparation  of  bread  on 
account  of  the  great  tenacity  of  its  gluten.    Next  to  wheat  in  tliis  respect 
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stands  rye,  whilst  the  other  cereals  contain  a  gluten  so  deficient  in  tena- 
city that  it  is  impossible  to  convert  them  into  good  bread. 

iBarley  bread  is  close  and  heavy,  since  its  nitrogenised  matter  is  chiefly 
present  in  the  form  of  albumen,  which  does  not  vesiculate  like  gluten, 
during  the  fermentation.  .    tit,        •  .• 

Even  in  wheaten  flour  the  tenacity  of  the  gluten  is  liable  to  variation, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  good  bread  from  a  flour  the  gluten  of  which  is 
inferior  in  this  respect,  it  is  customary  to  employ  a  minute  proportion  of 
alum.  This  addition  being  considered  unwholesome  by  some  persons,  it 
would  be  better  to  substitute  lime-water,  which  has  been  found  by  Liebig 
to  have  a  similar  efi"ect.  Sulphate  of  copper  improves  in  a  very  striking 
manner  the  quality  of  the  bread  prepared  from  inferior  flour,  but  this 
salt  is  far  more  objectionable  than  alum. 


The  Sugabs. 

353.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  grape-sugar,  when  heated  in  contact 
with  diluted  acids  (p.  482),  is  taken  advantage  of  for  the  preparation  of 
this  variety  of  sugar  on  the  large  scale.  For  this  purpose,  water  acidulated 
with  Twtli  of  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  to  ebullition,  and  a  hot  mixture  of 
starch  and  water  allowed  to  flow  gradually  into  it,  so  as  not  to  reduce  its 
temperature  below  the  boiling  point.  The  mixture  is  kept  boiling  for 
half-an-hour,  after  which  chalk  is  added  in  small  portions  at  a  tune  to 
neutralise  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  having  been 
allowed  to  subside,  the  clear  syrup  is  drawn  off',  and  evaporated  to  the 
crystallising  point.  The  conversion  is  accelerated  by  heating  under 
pressure  with  steam  at  320°  F. 

The  grape-sugar  or  glucose  thus  manufactured  cannot  be  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  sugar  extracted  from  the  sugar-cane,  on  account  of  ite 
greatly  inferior  sweetening  power,  which  is  less  than  haK  that  possessed 
by  cane-sugar.*  It  is,  moreover,  far  less  soluble  in  water,  1  part  of  grape- 
sugar  requiring  1 J  part  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  whilst  cane-sugar  requires 
only  ^  part.  Grape-sugar  has  been  employed,  however,  for  the  adultera- 
tion of  cane-sugar  and  honey.  The  fraud  is  easily  detected  in  cane-sugar 
by  boiling  a  portion  of  the  sample  with  a  little  solution  of  potash,  when 
the  grape-sugar  is  decomposed,  and  colours  the  liquid  intensely  brown, 
pure  cane-sugar  giving  very  little  brown  colour  unless  boiled  for  a  long 
time.  A  more  delicate  mode  of  detection  consists  in  adding  to  a  solution 
of  the  sugar  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  enough 
solution  of  potash  to  form  an  intensely  blue  liquid.  The  oxide  of  copper 
is  not  precipitated  in  the  presence  of  either  of  the  sugars ;  but  if  the  blue 
liquid  be  very  gently  heated,  a  red  precipitate  of  suboxide  of  copper  will 
separate  if  grape-sugar  be  present,  whilst  with  pure  cane-sugar  the  pre- 
cipitation does  not  take  place  unless  the  solution  is  boiled.  Sulphate  ot 
lime  will  generally  be  detected  in  sugar  or  honey  adulterated  with  glucose. 

Even  cellulose  is  transformed  into  dextrine  and  grape-sugar  under  the 
influence  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  linen,  calico,  cotton-wool,  or  paper  he 
dried,  and  gradually  moistened  with  1|  part  of  concentrated  siUphuric 
acid,  avoiding  elevation  of  temperature,  it  is  converted  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  into  a  gummy  mass  which  dissolves  in  water,  and  is  very 
similar  to  dextrine.    When  the  cellulose  has  been  left  in  contact  with 

*  Hence  the  loss  of  sugar  by  sweetening  tarts  before  baking  tbem,  part  of  the  sugar 
being  converted  into  grape-sugar  by  the  vegetable  acids  of  the  fruit. 
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the  acid  for  a  day  or  two,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  boiled  for  8  or  10  hours  in  order  to  effect  the  conversion  into 
sugar  :  the  acid  may  then  he  neutralised  with  chalk,  the  solution  filtered 
fro°m  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  evaporated,  when  it  furnishes  a  crystalline 
mass  of  gi-ape- sugar. 

Closely  connected  with  the  conversion  of  cellulose  into  dextrine  by 
contact  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  that  very  remarkable  change  of 
paper  into  vegetable  parchment.  If  dry  white  blotting-paper  be  drawn 
through  a  cooled  mixture  of  the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol  with  half  its  bulk 
of  water,  and  be  then  thoroughly  washed  in  a  large  volume  of  water,  it 
becomes  five  times  as  strong  as  before,  and  has  f  ths  of  the  strength  of 
ordinary  animal  parchment.  The  parchment  paper,  when  dry,  is  foimd 
to  have  suffered  no  alteration  in  weight,  and  analysis  shows  its  composi- 
tion to  be  unchanged.  This  remarkable  increase  in  strength  must,  there- 
fore, be  referred  to  a  molecular  alteration.  The  paper  is  also  found  to 
have  become  almost  waterproof,  and  presents  a  somewhat  translucent 
appearance  like  paper  which  has  been  slightly  oiled.  It  receives  many 
useful  applications,  for  luggage  labels  which  are  not  easily  torn  or  re- 
moved by  rain,  and  as  a  substitute  for  animal  membrane  in  tying  over 
preserves,  &c. 

This  susceptibility  of  conversion  into  grape-sugar  possessed  by  starch 
and  cellulose,  affords  a  very  important  clue  in  tracing  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  living  vegetables.  It  has  been  already  seen  (p.  482)  that 
during  the  germination  of  seeds,  their  starch  is  converted  into  _  sugar,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  carried  in  a  soluble  form  to  the  extending  limbs 
of  the  vegetable  frame ;  but  it  would  appear  that  in  these  parts,  where 
a  deposition  of  cellulose  is  required,  the  sugar  (G^^fi.)  is  reconverted 
into  that  substance  (CgH^^O,).  In  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  however, 
the  ligneous  matter  and  the  starch  seem  to  be  again  converted  into 
sugar,  under  the  influence  of  the  vegetable  acids  which  unripe  fruits 
contain. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  sugar  contained  in  ripe  fruits  and  in  new  honey 
is  not  grape-sugar  (CgH^^Oj),  but  a  distinct  variety  of  sugar  known  as 
fruit  sugar  or  fructose,  and  having  the  composition  (CjHjgOg).  This 
sugar  has  also  been  designated,  in  reference  to  its  characteristic  feature, 
■uncrijstallisaMe  sugar,  and  its  production  seems  to  constitute  an  interme- 
diate stage  in  the  transition  of  starch,  cellulose,  and  cane-sugar  into  grape- 
sugar.  Hence  it  is  found  that  if  the  ebullition  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  be  arrested  as  soon  as  the  liquid  becomes  sweet,  no  crystals  can  be 
obtained,  but  on  further  ebullition,  the  fructose  is  converted  into  crystal- 
lisable  glucose.  "When  honey  is  kept  for  some  time,  the  fructose  gra- 
dually becomes  converted  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  glucose.  The  same 
change  is  seen  to  take  place  in  raisins,  which  contain  granules  of  glucose, 
though  the  fresh  grapes  contain  only  fructose. 

The  uncrystallisable  sugar  forms  the  chief  ingredient  of  molasses  and 
treacle,  for  although  the  fresh  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  contains  no  fructose, 
the  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  extraction  of  the  sugar  occa- 
sions a  copious  formation  of  the  uncrystallisable  sugar  at  the  expense  of 
the  cane-sugar.  The  simple  ebullition  of  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  for  a 
considerable  period  is  said  to  convert  a  portion  of  it  into  fructose,  and  if 
a  minute  quantity  of  any  uncombined  acid  be  present,  the  change  takes 
place  very  rapidly.  Pure  cane-sugar  dissolved  in  water  gi'adually  changes 
into  fructose  when  exposed  to  the  light. 
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354.  Extraction  of  cane-sugar. — In  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the 
sugar-cane,  the  latter  is  cut  before  the  period  of  flowering,  when,  as  miglit 
be  expected,  this  soluble  nutriment  of  the  plant  is  most  abundant.  For 
a  similar  reason,  the  canes  are  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  since  in  the 
higher  joints  of  the  cane  much  of  the  sugar  has  already  been  consumed 
for  their  development. 

A  specimen  of  sugar-cane  from  Martinique  was  found  to  contain — 

Juice,  ....  90'1 
"Woody  fibre,        .       .  9*9 


100-0 

So  that,  theoretically,  100  parts  of  cane  should  yield  as  much  as  90  parts 
of  juice.  The  canes  are  crushed  between  iron  cylinders,  which  express, 
under  the  best  arrangements,  only  65  parts  of  juice  from  100  of  cane.  It 
has  been  found  possible  to  increase  the  yield  by  steaming  the  canes  before 
submitting  them  to  a  final  pressure.  The  juice  thus  expressed  contains 
about  18  per  cent,  of  sugar,  together  with  the  usual  components  of  the 
sap  of  plants,  such  as  vegetable  acids,  albumen,  salts,  &c.  [ 

"In  the  tropical  climate  in  which  the  extraction  is  conducted,  the  albu- 
men of  the  juice  speedily  alters  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  excites 
fermentation  in  the  sugar,  by  which  a  considerable  quantity  would  be 
lost.  If  the  fresh  juice  were  heated  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  the  free 
acid  contained  in  it  would  change  a  portion  of  the  sugar  into  the  uncrys- 
tallisable  variety.  To  avoid  this,  the  juice  is  mixed  with  gTo*!'-  P^rt  of 
slaked  lime,  and  is  then  heated  to  140°  F.  in  large  flat  copper  pans.  The 
coagulated  albumen  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  heavy  syrup,  and  forms  a 
thick  scum,  which  is  taken  off,  and  the  clear  syrup  is  evaporated  till  it  is 
strong  enough  to  crystallise,  when  it  is  run  off  into  shallow  wooden  vats, 
and  allowed  to  cool  for  24  hours.  When  briskly  stirred,  it  congeals  to  a 
semi-solid  mass  of  crystals,  which  are  allowed  to  drain  for  three  weeks  in 
casks  with  perforated  bottoms.  The  raw  sugar  thus  obtained,  after  dry- 
ing in  the  sun,  is  sent  into  commerce,  the  drainings  being  styled  molasses 
or  treacle.  The  weight  of  raw  sugar  seldom  exceeds  y-g-th  of  the  juice, 
that  is,  about  half  the  quantity  which  the  juice  is  known  to  contain,  the 
remainder  having  been  converted  into  uncrystalHsable  sugar  during  the 
process  of  extraction.  The  loss  is  found  to  be  materially  diminished  by 
the  use  of  vacuum  pans,  in  which  the  evaporation  of  the  syrup  is  con- 
ducted under  diminished  pressure,  and  therefore  at  a  lower  temperatine. 
Greater  economy  is  also  introduced  into  the  manufacture  by  the  use  of 
the  crushed  canes  as  fuel  for  the  evaporating  fires,  and  by  restoring  their 
ashes  to  the  land  as  food  for  ensuing  crops.  The  skimmings  of  the  clari- 
fied juice  are  also  advantageously  used  as  manure. 

The  raw  sugar  obtained  by  the  process  just  described  contains  about 
60  per  cent,  of  pure  cane-sugar,  the  remainder  consisting  of  water,  un- 
crystaUisable  sugar,  colouring  matter,  and  various  salts  and  other  foreigu 
substances  derived  from  the  cane-juice. 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  sugar-refining,  two  or  three  parts  of  raw 
sugar  are  dissolved  in  one  part  of  water  containing  a  little  lime  in  solu- 
tion, and  mixed  with  three  or  four  parts  of  ground  bone-black  for  every 
hundred  of  sugar ;  a  small  quantity  of  serum  of  bullock's  blood  is  also 
sometimes  added.  This  mixture  is  heated  by  the  passage  of  steam  through 
it,  when  the  albumen  of  the  serum  is  coagulated,  and  rises  to  the  surface 
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ill  the  foi-m  of  a  scum  which  entangles  the  floating  impurities  as  well  as 
the  bone-black,  and  leaves  the  syrup  much  lighter  in  colour,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  colouring  matter  having  been  removed  by  the  charcoal. 

The  syrup  is  then  filtered  through  a  thick  layer  of  coarsely  powdered 
bone-black,  and  is  thus  rendered  i^erfectly  colom-less  and  ready  for  evapora- 
tion, which  is  conducted  in  a  boiler  with  double  sides,  so  that  it  may  be 
heated  by  steam  admitted  between  the  two,  and  fui'nishcd  with  a  dome 
from  which  the  air  may  be  exhausted  in  order  to  allow  the  evaporation 
to  be  conducted  at  a  lower  temperature,  as  well  as  out  of  contact  with 
the  atmospheric  oxygen,  so  as  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  produc- 
tion of  uncrystallisable  sugar.  The  boiling  down  of  the  syrup,  which 
would  require  a  temperature  of  230°  F.  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  may 
thus  be  conducted  at  160°  F.  When  sufficiently  evaporated,*  the  syrup 
is  transferred  to  a  heated  vat,  where  it  is  stirred  until  a  confused 
crystallisation  commences,  and  is  then  drawn  off  into  inverted  sugar- 
loaf  moulds  of  iron  or  earthenware,  and  allowed  to  crystallise  during 
about  20  hours.  The  crystalline  mass  is  then  allowed  to  drain  by  the 
withdrawal  of  a  plug  at  the  apex  of  the  inverted  cone,  and  is  washed 
with  a  little  pure  syrup  to  remove  adhering  colouring  matter,  after 
which  the  loaf  is  dried  in  an  oven  and  finished  by  turning  in  a  lathe. 

The  operation  of  washing  with  syrup  is  often  referred  to  as  claying, 
being  sometimes  effected  by  placing  some  powdered  sugar  upon  the  base 
of  each  loaf,  and  over  this  a  cream  of  pure  pipe-clay,  the  water  drain- 
ing from  which  dissolves  the  powdered  sugar,  and  the  syrup  thus 
formed  washes  the  loaf.  The  object  of  the  clay  appears  to  be  simply 
to  allow  the  water  to  flow  gradually  through  the  sugar. 

The  process  of  refining  is  sometimes  shortened  by  washing  the  raw 
sugar  with  strong  syrup,  so  as  to  remove  the  bulk  of  the  impurities  at 
the  commencement,  and  a  very  ingenious  method,  known  as  the  centri- 
fugal process,  has  been  devised  for  separating  the  syrup  from  the  sugar 
thus  washed.  The  pasty  mixture  of  sugar  and  syrup  is  introduced  into 
a  cylinder  of  strong  close  metallic  gauze,  which  is  rapidly  turned  upon- 
its  axis,  when  the  liquid  syrup  of  course  flies  off  through  the  apertures 
of  the  gauze,  and  is  collected  by  a  box  surrounding  the  cylinder.  A  fresh 
quantity  of  syrup  is  then  introduced,  and  separated  in  the  same  manner, 
so  that  the  washing  may  be  rapidly  carried  as  far  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient. 

355.  During  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  when  the  importation  of  sugar  into 
France  was  suspended,  this  substance  was  extracted  from  the  beet-root, 
and  this  process  still  forms  a  very  important  branch  of  French  industry. 

The  white  beet  only  is  employed,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  separat- 
ing the  colouring  matter  existing  in  the  juice  of  the  red  variety.  The 
juice  contains  about  ten  per  cent,  of  cane-sugar,  half  of  which  only  is 
usually  obtained  in  the  crystallised  state.  The  process  adopted  for  extract- 
ing it  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  that  applied  to  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane. 

Cane-sugar  is  also  extracted  in  the  United  States  from  the  sap  of  the 
sugar-maple,  which  is  collected,  usually  in  the  spring,  from  deep  incisions 
through  the  bark,  into  each  of  which  a  pipe  of  reed  or  elder  is  inserted 

•  The  state  of  concentration  of  the  synip  is  known  by  the  degree  of  viscidity  wliioli  it 
exhibits  between  the  linger  and  thumb,  by  the  length  of  the  thread  to  which  it  may  be 
drawn,  and  by  the  mode  in  wliich  this  curls  after  breaking. 
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to  conduct  the  juice  into  pans  placed  for  its  reception,  whence  it  is  re- 
moved before  it  has  had  time  to  become  changed  by  fermentation.  The 
juice  is  evaporated  rapidly,  and  the  raw  crystalline  mass  sold  without 
further  refining.  On  an  average,  each  tree  furnishes  about  six  pounds  of 
sugar  during  the  season. 

Sugar-candy  consists  simply  of  large  rhomboidal  prismatic  crystals  of 
sugar  deposited  upon  strings  stretched  across  crystallising  troughs,  in 
which  a  strong  syrup  is  slowly  evaporated  at  about  170°  F. 

Barley-Sugar  is  prepared  by  evaporating  the  syrup  beyond  the  crystal- 
lising point,  till  it  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  vitreous  mass,  which  is  poured 
out  on  a  cold  surface  and  manipulated  to  the  requisite  forms.  When 
kept  for  some  time,  the  transparent  barley-sugar  becomes  crystalline  and 
opaque. 

Caramel  (Ci^HigOg)  is  a  dark  brown  substance  produced  by  the  action 
of  a  temperature  of  about  400^  JP.  upon  melted  sugar.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  gives  an  intensely  brown  liquid,  for  which  reason  it  is 
employed  for  colouring  sauces,  gravies,  brandy,  wines,  &c. 

356.  Chemical  properties  of  the  sugars.— Although,  cane-  and  gi-ape-sugar  appear  to 
be  essentially  indifferent  substances,  they  are  remarkably  prone  to  form  combina- 
tions with  many  basic  metallic  oxides.  Thus  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  is  capable  of 
dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  lime,  forming  a  compound  (CaO.CioHjjOji)  which  is 
much  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  so  that  on  boiling  the  transparent 
solution  it  becomes  perfectly  opaque,  but  resumes  its  transparency  on  cooling.  This 
has  been  applied  for  separating  the  crystallisable  sugar  from  molasses,  the  compound 
of  sugar  and  lime  precipitated  by  boiling  being  re-dissolved  in  cold  water  and  treated 
with  carbonic  acid  to  separate  the  lime. 

On  boiling  the  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  with  a  solution  of  sugar,  it  is  dissolved, 
and  as  the  solution  cools,  a  white  powder  is  deposited,  which  has  the  composition 
2PbO.C12Hi8Og.H2O,  the  water  being  expelled  at  a  temperature  of  212°.  The  com- 
position of  this  compound  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  cane-sugar  contains  two  mole- 
cules of  constitutional  water,  and  that  its  formula  should  be  written  C,2H,809.2HoO. 
By  carefully  heating  cane-sugar,  the  compound,  Gj^^H^fii^,  saccharide,  has  been 
obtained,  and  if  this  be  further  heated  it  yields  CijHjgOg,  caramel.  AVhen  a  solution 
coutaiaing  1  part  of  salt  and  4  parts  of  sugar  is  allowed  to  evaporate  sponta- 
neously, it  deposits  a  deliquescent  compound  containing  2(NaCl.Ci2H,g09)  SHjO. 

Many  metallic  oxides  form  compounds  with  sugar,  which  are  readily  soluble  m 
alkaline  liquids,  so  that  the  addition  of  sugar  to  solutions  of  the  oxides  of  copper  and 
iron,  for  example,  prevents  the  precipitation  of  these  oxides  by  the  alkalies. 

Grape-sugar  also  combines  with  many  bases.  The  compounds  which  it  forms  Witt 
the  alkalies  are  very  unstable,  and  their  solutions,  which  are  at  first  alkaline,  soon 
become  neutral  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  grape-sugar  into  glucic  aad 
(HgCijHisOg)  by  the  loss  of  the  elements  of  water. 

By  saturating  a  solution  of  grape-sugar  with  common  salt,  a  liquid  is  obtained  whicli 
deposits  well-defined  crystals,  having  the  composition  2{G^Tiifis).  NaCl.  HoO.  \\  hen 
dried  at  212°  it  becomes  2(C6Hij06).NaCi.  The  true  formula  of  grape-sugar  is 
obviously  CsH,„Oe.H„0,  for  if  it  be  dissolved  in  hot  strong  alcohol  (which  dissolvM 
far  more  grape-sugar"  than  cane-sugar)  it  crystallises  011  cooling,  in  prisms,  whicli 
have  the  formula  CgHjaOa.  A  molecule  of  water  may  also  be  expelled  from  ordmaij 
grape-sugar  at  212°  JT.  "  . 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  cane-  and  grape-sugar  is  very  different ;  tne 
former  is  carbonised  and  completely  decomposed,  whilst  tlie  latter  combines  witii 
the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphosaccharic  acid,  which  yields  soluble  salts  with  lime 
and  baryta.*  _. 

The  optical  properties  of  solutions  of  the  sugars  are  now  often  turned  to  accouni. 
for  their  identification,  and  even  for  the  determination  of  their  quantities.  Grape- 
suwar  and  cane-sugar  both  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  ray  from  left  to  nglw, 
cane-sugar  having  rather  a  more  powerful  action,  but  the  uncrystaUisable  fruit-sugar 

*  Ethyle-qlucose,  a  bitter,  fragrant,  oily  substance,  has  been  obtained  by  acting  upon 
grape-sugar  with  bromide  of  ethyle  and  potash  ;  it  may  be  represented  by  the  lormm 
C,Hs(C,H.),0,. 
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rotates  the  plane  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  right  to  left.  If  a  solntion  of  cane- 
sugar,  possessing  the  rotatory  power  from  left  to  right,  be  heated  with  liydroehloric 
acid,  it  acquires  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarisation  I'roni  right  to  left,  iu 
consequence  of  the  conversion  into  uncrystallisable  sugar. 

Starch-sugar  exhibits  three  ditlerent  modes  of  action  upon  polarised  light,  for  a 
solution  which  has  been  kept  some  hours  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  only  half 
as  much  as  the  freshly  made  solution  ;  and  if  the  sugar  prepared  from  malt  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  the  solntion  has  thrice  the  rotatory  power  which  it  possesses  after 
being  kept,  and  its  rotatory  power  is  one-third  higher  than  that  of  the  freshly 
dissolved  starch-sugar.  All  these  may  be  reduced  at  once  to  the  lowest  rotatory 
power  bj'  heating  them  nearly  to  ebullition  and  allowing  them  to  cool. 

357.  Mannite  {O^^^fi^),  the  sweet  principle  of  manna  (the  concrete  juice  of  the 
Fraxinus  ornus),  has  already  been  noticed  as  one  of  the  products  of  that  peculiar 
kind  of  fermentation  known  as  the  viscous,  to  which  beet-root  juice  is  especially 
liable.  It  is  also  found  in  certain  mushrooms,  in  sea  weeds,  celery,  asparagus,  and 
onions.  By  treating  manna  with  hot  alcohol,  and  allowing  the  filtered  solution  to 
cool,  the  mannite  may  be  obtained  in  beautiful  prismatic  crystals,  which  have  a  sweet 
taste,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water.  Mannite  differs  widely  from  cane-  and  grape- 
sugar  in  not  fermenting  when  placed  in  contact  with  yeast ;  and  this  cu'cumstance, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  its  comi30sition,  which  differs  so  much  from  that  of  other 
members  of  the  saccharine  group,  has  always  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  not  pro- 
perly classed  among  these. 

Kecent  investigations  have  given  it  a  place  by  the  side  of  glycerine,  the  sweet 
principle  of  fats  and  oils,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Glycyrrhizine,  the  sweet  principle  of  the  liquorice  root,  somewhat  resembles  man- 
nite, but  does  not  crystallise. 


GUI^-COTTOE'  AND  SUBSTANCES  ALLIED  TO  IT. 

358.  Starch,  tlie  sugars,  and  cellulose,  wlien  acted  on  by  the  strongest 
nitric  acid,  furnish  compounds  which  are  remarkable  for  their  explosive 
character,  and  are  formed  by  the  substitution  of  nitric  peroxide  (NO^)  for 
a  portion  of  the  hydrogen.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  is 
joyroxyline  {trvp,  fire,  ^vXov,  wood),  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  the  different  forms  of  woody  fibre,  including  wood, 
cotton,  and  paper. 

If  a  piece  of  white  unsized  paper  (filter -paper)  be  soaked  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  strongest  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'52),  then  washed  iu  a  large 
volume  of  water  and  allowed  to  dry,  it  will  be  found  to  have  suffered 
little  alteration  in  appearance  or  texture,  but  to  have  acquired  the  pro- 
perty of  burning  with  almost  explosive  violence  on  the  application  of  a 
fiame  or  even  of  a  moderately  heated  glass  rod.  This  is  due  to  the 
presence,  in  the  altered  paper,  of  a  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  form  of 
NOj  (nitric  peroxide),  which  serves  to  burn  up  the  paper  very  rapidly, 
rendering  it  in  great  measure  independent  of  any  extraneous  supply  of 
oxygen.  The  ISIOj  has  been  introduced  into  the  paper  in  the  place  of  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen,  which  has  been  converted  into  water  by 
the  third  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  nitric  acid  (HlSrOg). 

The  pyroxyline  so  obtained,  however,  is  always  associated  with  a 
quantity  of  unaltered  paper,  for  the  water  which  is  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  hydrogen,  dilutes  the  remaining  nitric  acid,  so  that  unless  a 
very  large  proportion  of  nitric  acid  were  employed,  the  acid  would  become 
so  far  weakened  towards  the  close  of  the  operation  as  to  be  incapable  of 
converting  the  last  portions  of  paper  into  pyroxyline.  Moreover,  since 
each  fibre  composing  the  paper  is  a  very  minute  tube,  often  folded  several 
■times,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  nitric  acid  to  penetrate  its  entire  siibstance 
unless  the  paper  be  soaked  in  it  for  a  long  time. 
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In  order  to  effect  a  more  complete  conversion  of  the  woody  fibre  into 
pyroxyline,  the  nitric  acid  must  be  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
which  will  combine  with  the  water  produced  by  the  action  of  the  nitric 
acid  upon  the  hydrogen  of  the  fibre,  and  will  thus  virtually  maintain  the 
nitric  acid  at  its  greatest  strength  throughout  the  operation.  Cotton 
wool,  from  the  looseness  of  its  texture,  is  more  easUy  converted  into 
pyroxyline  than  paper. 

The  following  proportions  may  be  recommended  for  the  preparation  of  gun-cotton 
on  a  small  scale  : — Dry  1000  grains  of  pure  nitre  (p.  424)  at  a  very  moderate  heat, 
place  it  in  a  dry  retort  (fig.  291),  pour  upon  it  10  drms.  (by  measure)  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  distil  until  6  drms. 
of  nitric  acid  have  passed  over 
into  the  receiver.    Dry  some  pure 
cotton  wool,  and  weigh  out  30  grains 
of  it.   Mix  24  measured  drachms  of 
the  nitric  acid  with  an  equal  volume 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a  small 
beaker.    Allow  the  mixture  to  cool, 
immerse  the  cotton  wool,  pressing 
it  down  with  a  glass  rod,  cover  the 
—    beaker  _with  a  glass  plate,  and  set 
it  aside  for  fifteen  minutes.  Lift 
the  cotton  out  with  a  glass  rod. 
Fig.  291.  throw  it  into  at  least  a  pint  of  water, 

and  wash  it  thoroughly  in  a  stream 
of  water  till  it  no  longer  tastes  acid  or  reddens  blue  litmus  paper.  Dry  the  cotton  by 
exposure  to  air  or  at  a  very  moderate  heat. 

Very  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton 
during  the  last  few  years,  with  the  object  of  producing  a  perfectly  uniform 
product  which  might  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process  now  generally  adopted  for 
the  production  of  large  quantities  of  gun-cotton  by  Abel's  process  : — 

359.  Manufacture  of  gun-cotton. — The  cotton  is  employed  in  the  form  of  the  waste 
cuttings  from  spinning  machines  (cotton  waste). 

The  proportions  in  which  it  is  found  most  advantageous  to  mix  the  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  are  1  part  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-52)  and  3  parts  by  weight  (or  2-45 
by  volume),  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-84).  These  proportions  of  the  acids  are 
placed  in  separate  stoneware  cisterns  with  taps,  and  allowed  to  run  simultaneously, 
in  slow  streams,  into  another  stoneware  cisteru  furnished  with  a  tap  and  an  iron  lid, 
through  a  second  opening  in  which  an  iron  stirrer  is  employed  to  mix  the  acids 
thoroughly.    The  mixture  is  set  aside  for  several  hours  to  become  perfectly  cool. 

A  quantity  of  the  mixed  acids  is  drawn  off  into  a  deep  stoneware  pan  standing  in 
cold  water,  and  provided  with  a  perforated  iron  shelf,  upon  which  the  cotton  may  be 
drained.  The  well-dried  cotton  is  immersed,  a  little  at  a  time,  in  the  acid,  and 
stii-red  about  in  it  for  two  or  three  minutes  with  an  iron  stirrer.  It  is  then  placed 
upon  the  perforated  shelf,  and  the  excess  of  acid  squeezed  out  with  the  stirrer. 
Enough  acid  is  drawn  from  the  cistern  to  replace  that  which  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  cotton,  and  more  cotton  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  Since  a  considerable  rise  of 
temperature  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  upon  the  cotton,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  pan  surrounded  with  cold  water.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cotton 
is  doubtless  converted  into  gun-cotton  in  this  preliminary  immersion  in  the  mixed 
acids  ;  but  in  order  to  convert  the  remainder,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  cotton  to 
remain  in  contact  with  the  acid  for  a  much  longer  period,  so  as  to  ensure  its  penetra- 
tion into  every  part  of  the  minute  twisted  tubes  of  the  fibre.  The  preliminaiy 
immersion  of  each  skein  has  the  advantage  of  wetting  every  part  with  the  acid,  which 
could  not  be  so  certainly  effected  if  several  skeins  were  thrown  at  once  into  a  jar, 
and  of  preventing  the  great  accumulation  of  heat  which  would  ensue  if  the  entire 
chemical  action  were  allowed  to  take  place  upon  a  number  of  skeins  at  the  same 
time.  The  amount  of  heat  evolved  during  the  subsequent  soaking  in  acid  is  com- 
paratively small.  „  „   .  i.T,-« 

The  skeins  are  next  transferred  to  a  jar  with  a  well-fitting  cover,  m  which  tney 
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are  pressed  down  and  completely  covered  with  the  mixed  acids,  of  which  from  10  to 
15  times  the  weight  of  the  cotton  will  be  required,  according  to  the  closeness  with 
whicli  tlie  skeins  are  packed  in  the  jar.  The  jar  is  placed  in  cold  water,  and  the 
cotton  allowed  to  remain  in  the  acid  for  24  hours. 

The  skeins  are  then  removed,  with  the  aid  of  an  iron  hook,  to  a  centrifugal 
extractor,  which  is  a  cylinder  made  of  iron  or  copper  gauze,  tlirough  which  the 
liquid  is  whirled  out  by  the  riipid  rotation  of  the  cylinder  upon  an  axle.  In  this 
they  are  whirled,  at  first  slowly,  and  afterwards  at  800  revolutions  per  minute, 
during  ten  minutes,  when  the  bulk  of  the  acid  is  separated.  In  order  to  wash  away 
the  remainder  of  the  acid,  the  cotton  is  plunged,  suddenly,  in  very  small  portions, 
into  a  largo  volume  of  water  ;  for  if  the  water  were  allowed  to  come  slowly  into  con- 
tact with  the  mixed  acids,  so  much  heat  would  be  evolved  as  to  decompose  a  portion 
of  the  pyro.xyline.  The  cotton  is  then  drained  in  the  centrifugal  extractor,  and 
again  rinsed  in  much  water.  After  two  or  three  rinsings  it  is  reduced  to  pulp  iai  a 
rag-engine  such  as  is  employed  in  paper-mills.  The  pulp  is  thoroughly  washed  by 
being  well  stirred  up  by  a  2wachmg-cngme  for  about  48  hours  in  a  stream  of  wanii 
water,  so  as  to  remove  every  trace  of  acid,  which  is  assisted  by  rendering  the  water 
alkaline  with  a  little  lime  or  carbonate  of  soda.  The  pulp  is  then  drained,  moulded 
into  discs  or  any  other  required  form,  condensed  by  hydraulic  pressure  until  it  has 
about  the  same  specific  gravity  as  water,  and  dried  upon  heated  plates.  As  it  leaves 
the  hydraulic  press,  the  cotton  contains  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  water,  so  that 
it  may,  if  required,  be  cut  up  or  bored  without  danger  of  explosion. 

360.  Chemical  composition  of  gun-cotton. — Perfectly  pure  gun-cotton 
contains  carLon,  liydrogen,  nitrogen,  and.  oxygen,  in  proportions  which 
correspond  to  the  empirical  formula  C^H^N^Oji.  The  determination  of 
its  rational  formula  is  attended  with  difficulty,  because,  being  an  indiffe- 
rent substance,  it  does  not  form  definite  combinations  with  other  bodies 
of  known  molecular  weight,  and  it  is,  of  coui'se,  impossible  to  arrive  at  its 
volume  in  the  state  of  vapour,  which  so  frequently  affords  valuable  assist- 
ance in  fixing  a  rational  formula.  Having  regard  to  the  mode  of  its  for- 
mation from  cellulose  (cotton),  C|.Hi„Oii,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid, 
without  evolution  of  gas,  the  most  probable  rational  formula  appears  to 
be  C5Hy(jS'0.3)305,  which  represents  it  as  trinitrocellulose,  or  cellulose  in 
which  three  molecules  of  nitric  peroxide  have  been  substituted  for  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  cotton  would  then 
be  represented  by  the  equation — 

C„H,„0,  +  3(H^^03)  =  C,H,(N0,)30,  -f  3H,0 . 

Cellulose.  Trinitrocellulose. 

•  According  to  this  equation,  100  lbs.  of  cotton  should  furnish  183  lbs. 
of  gun-cotton ;  but  in  practice  only  about  177  lbs.  are  obtained,  a  part  of 
the  deficiency  being  accounted  for  by  unavoidable  mechanical  loss,  and  by 
small  quantities  of  foreign  matters  dissolved  out  by  the  acids. 

That  the  nitrogen  is  really  present  in  the  gun-cotton  in  the  form  of 
nitric  peroxide  (NO.^),  as  implied  in  the  above  formula,  is  indicated  by 
the  action  of  potash,  which  dissolves  the  gun-cotton,  and  yields  a  solution 
containing  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  potash,  exactly  the  products  which  are 
formed  by  tlie  action  of  potash  upon  nitric  peroxide  (p.  141). 

Another  reaction  of  gun-cotton  which  supports  the  above  view  of  its 
constitution,  is  that  with  hydrosulphate  of  potassium.  If  some  hydrate  of 
potash  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  saturated  with  gaseous 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  potassium 
(KHS)  is  obtained  ;  and  if  the  gun-cotton  be  immersed  in  this  solution, 
and  gently  heated,  it  will  be  rapidly  reconverted  into  ordinary  cotton,  and 
nitrite  of  potash  will  be  found  in  the  solution — 

C„H,(N0,)30,       3(KHS)  =  C„H„0„  +  3(KN0,)  +  S, . 

rrinitrocdlulose.  CtUulose. 

This  is  the  so-caUed  synthetical  method  of  determining  the  composition 
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of  gun-cotton,  for  of  course  183  parts  of  the  latter  should  fm-nish  100  parts 
of  cotton.  1  .  1  r 

361.  Products  of  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton. -^Tom  what  has  been 
stated  .vith  respect  to  the  products  of  explosion  of  gunpowder  (p.  423),  it 
might  be  expected  that  those  furnished  by  gun-cotton  wou  d  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  under  which  the  explosion  takes  place.    A\  hen  a 
mass  of  the  gun-cotton  wool  is  exploded  m  an  unconhned  state,  the 
explosion  is  comparatively  slow  (though  appealing  to  the  eye  almost  in- 
stantaneous), since  each  particle  is  fired  by  the  flame  of  that  immediately 
adioining  it  the  heated  gas  (or  flame)  escaping  outwards,  so  that  some 
.  time  elapses  before  the  interior  of  the  mass  is  ignited.    But  when  the 
gun-cotton  is  enclosed  in  a  strong  case,  so  that  the  flame  from  the  portion 
first  ignited  is  unable  to  escape  outwards,  and  must  spread  into  the  interior 
of  the  mass,  tHs  is  ignited  simultaneously  at  a  great  number  of  pomts, 
and  the  decomposition  takes  place  far  more  rapidly ;  a  given  weight  ot 
cotton  being  thus  consumed  in  a  much  shorter  time,  a  far  higher  tempera- 
ture is  produced,  and  the  ultimate  results  of  the  explosion  are  much  less 
complex,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  weU-knoAvn  simplifying  effect  ot 
high  temperatures  upon  chemical  compounds. 

If  a  tuft  of  gun-cotton  wool  be  placed  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  tall  gl^^s  cyHnder  and 
inflamed  by  a  heated  ^vire,  it  will  be  seen  that,  immediately  alter  the  explosion 
tl^  gas  within  the  cylinder  is  colourless,  but  it  soon  becomes  red,  showing  that  nitiic 
oxidfwas  present  among  the  products,  and  became  converted  into  nitrous  aoid  and 
nitric  Teroxide  by  the  Sxygen  of  the  air.  Of  course  these  are  sti-ongly  acid,  and 
£  nee  thracfd  character  of  the  moisture  deposited  in  the  baijel  of  a  fowling-piece  in 
which  -im-cotton  cartridges  are  employed.  In  order  to  avoid  coi-rosion  of  the  bai-rel 
it  is  ne?essaiT  that  it  should  be  cleaned  at  the  end  of  the  day  s  shooting. 

Ahttle  h/drocyanic  acid  can  be  detected  among  the  products  of  combustion  of 
loose  gun-cotton.  „  i  4.4. 

The  determination  of  the  products  of  explosion  of  confined  gim-cotton 
has  been  effected  by  Karolyi  in  the  same  manner  as  m  the  case  ol  gun- 
powder (see  p.  418),  by  enclosing  the  cotton  in  a  cast-u-on  cyhnder  strong 
enough  to  resist  bursting  until  the  combustion  of  the  last  portion  ot 
the  charge,  which  was  suspended  in  an  iron  globe  exhausted  ot  au:, 
and  exploded  by  the  galvanic  battery;  the  total  volume  of  the  gases 
collected  in  the  globe  was  then  determined  and  subjected  to  analysis. 
The  amount  of  gun-cotton  fired  was  about  150  grams.  Unfortunately, 
the  formula  given  for  the  sample  of  gun-cotton  experimented  on  does  not 
represent  the  trinitroceUulose  which  constitutes  pure  gun-cotton,  bemg 
C,,H,.N,0,^  instead  of  C,,Hi,N,0,,  (representmg  2  molecules  of  trmitro- 
ceiluiose),  iDut  the  difficulty  attending  the  exact  ultunate  analysis  of  gun- 
cotton  is  so  great,  that  there  is  greater  probability  of  the  analysis  being 
incorrect  than  of  the  composition  of  the  cotton  having  reaUy  differed  mate- 
rially from  that  of  trinitroceUulose.    1 00  grains  of  gun-cotton  gave  a  quan- 
tity of  aqueous  vapour  and  gaseous  products,  calculated  to  occupy,  at 
60°-8  F.  and  29-06  in.  Bar.,  325-5  cubic  inches,  supposing  the  aqueous 
vapour  to  remain  uncondensed  at  that  temperature.    The  analysis  of  tUe 
gas  proved  that  100  volumes  of  the  products  of  explosion  contain— 
Aqueous  vapour,       .       .       25-34  vols. 
Cfu-bonic  oxide  (CO),  . 
Carbonic  acid  (COj)  . 
Nitrogen,  . 
Hydrogen, 
Marsh -gas  (CH^), 


28-95 
20-82 
12-67 
3-16 
7-24 
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If  the  mavsh-gas  aud  hydrogen  be  left  out  of  consideration,  tlie  follow- 
ing equation  -will  account  for  the  other  products  of  the  explosion,  sup- 
posing the  gun-cotton  to  he  pure  trinitrocellidose — 

2C,H,(NO,)306  =  9C0  +  SCO,  +  TH.O  +  N„ . 

According  to  this  equation,  100  grains  of  gun-cotton  should  furnish  356 
cubic  inches  of  gas  and  vapour,  instead  of  325  5  as  determined  by  experi- 
ment, and  the  volumes  of  the  products  should  be — 

Aqueous  vapour,    ...  28  vols. 

Carbonic  oxide,      .       .       .  36  ,, 

Carbonic  acid,        .       .       .  12  ,, 

;  Nitrogen   12  „ 

which  do  not  agree  with  the  experimental  results.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that  one  simple  equation  should  correctly  represent  all 
the  products  of  such  a  decomposition  (see  p.  420). 

A  cubic  inch  of  compressed  gun-cotton,  of  the  same  density  as  water, 
weighs  about  250  grains,  and  would  evolve,  according  to  the  above 
equation,  865  cubic  inches  of  gas  and  vapour  at  60°  F.,  supposing  the 
steam  to  be  capable  of  remaining  uncondensed. 

A  cubic  inch  of  gunpowder,  of  density  1*75,  weighs  about  440  grs., 
and  would  evolve  by  calculation  (p.  420)  about  390  cub.  in.  of  gas  at  60°  F. 
This  would  become  4156  cubic  inches  at  the  calculated  temperature  of 
the  explosion,  corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  about  26  tons  per  square 
inch.  The  quantity  of  heat  generated  in  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton  has 
not  been  determined,  but  if  it  be  identical  with  that  evolved  by  gun- 
powder, the  temperature  of  the  flame  of  gun-cotton  would  be  2166°  C. 
( =  3930°  F.),  a  temperature  much  lower  than  in  the  case  of  gunpowder, 
because  the  specific  heats  of  the  products  from  gun-cotton  are  higher.  At 
that  temperature,  the  865  cubic  inches  of  gas  generated  by  a  cubic  inch 
of  gun-cotton  would  become  about  7720  cubic  inches,  and  would  exert 
a  pressure  of  about  50  tons  upon  the  square  inch,  or  nearly  twice  that 
calculated  for  gunpowder. 

The  experiments  hitherto  made  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  employ- 
ment of  gun-cotton  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder  in  artillery,  on  account 
of  the  injury  which  its  violent  explosion  occasioually  inflicts  upon  the 
gun.  For  use  in  fowling-pieces,  the  gun-cotton  pulp  is  diluted  with  a 
proportion  of  ordinary  cotton  pulp,  and  made  into  a  kind  of  paper  which 
is  rolled  up  to  form  the  cartridges.  Although  such  cartridges  leave  a  con- 
siderable carbonaceous  residue  when  fired  on  a  plate,  they  leave  little  or 
no  residue  when  fired  under  pressure. 

If  a  piece  of  compressed  gun-cotton  be  kindled  with  a  hot  wire  it 
burns  rapidly  away,  producing  a  large  volume  of  flame,  but  without 
any  explosive  effect.-''  In  order  that  gun-cotton  fired  in  this  manner 
might  be  used  for  destructive  purposes,  it  was  found  necessary  to  confine 
it  in  strong  cases,  so  that  the  flame  of  the  portion  first  ignited  should  be 
employed  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  rest  to  the  exploding  point. 

The  discovery,  made  by  E.  0.  Brown,  of  a  method  by  which  the  uncon- 
fined  gun-cotton  coidd  be  made  to  explode  with  most  destructive  violence, 

*  Too  much  stress,  however,  should  not  lie  laid  upon  this  as  rendering  gun-cotton  maga- 
zines safer  in  case  of  fire  than  gunpowder  magazines.  Tlie  nxpuriment  with  gunpowder 
mentioned  at  page  423,  shows  that  if  all  the  particles  of  an  explosive  lie  raised  at  once  to 
nearly  the  inflaming  point,  the  first  particle  which  inflames  will  cause  the  detonation  of 
the  remainder.  Since  the  inflaming  point  of  gun-cotton  is  low,  the  above  condition  would 
De  easily  fulfilled  in  a  conflagration. 
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has  opened  a  new  career  to  this  material,  rendering  it  far  superior  to 
gunpowder  for  all  blasting  operations,  torpedoes,  &c.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  explode  in  contact  with  the  compressed  cotton  a  detonating  fuze, 
consisting  of  a  little  tube  of  quill  or  thin  metal  charged  with  a  few  grams 
of  fulminate  of  mercury,  to  cause  the  cotton  to  detonate  with  extreme 
violence  •  and  such  detonation  can  be  communicated  along  a  row  ol 
pieces  of  compressed  cotton  placed  at  short  distances  from  each  other. 

This  capability  of  imdergoing  what  may  be  termed  symjyathettc  explo- 
sion is  by  no  means  confined  to  gun-cotton.  Previously  to  Brown's  dis- 
covery, Nobel  had  shown  it  to  exist  in  the  case  of  nitroglycerine,  and 
Abel  afterwards  proved  that  most  explosives,  including  even  gunpowder, 
can  be  made  to  detonate  in  a  similar  manner.  The  modus  operandi  of 
the  detonating  fuze  has  not,  however,  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It 
would  at  first  appear  to  act  merely  by  mechanical  concussion,  but  the 
results  obtained  by  Abel  throw  some  doubt  upon  this. 

The  very  destructive  effect  of  the  gun-cotton  exploded  in  this  way 
is,  of  course,  due  to  the  sudden  manner  in  which  the  whole  mass  is 
resolved  into  gaseous  products. 

362.  Properties  of  gun-cotton  compared  with  those  of  gunpowder. — 
Gun-cotton  is  more  easily  exploded  than  gunpowder ;  the  latter  requires 
a  temperature  of  at  least  600°  F.,  whilst  gun-cotton  may  explode  at  277°  F., 
and  must  explode  at  400°  F.  It  is  very  difficult  to  explode  gunpowder 
by  percussion,  even  between  a  steel  hammer  and  anvil ;  but  gun-cotton 
invariably  detonates  in  this  way,  though  the  explosion  is  confined  to  the 
part  under  the  hammer.  The  explosion  of  gun-cotton  is,  of  course,  unat- 
tended by  any  smoke,  a  most  important  advantage  in  mines,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  which  is  sometimes  rendered  almost  intolerable  by  the  smoke  of 
gunpowder  used  in  blasting.  The  absence  of  residue  from  the  gun-cotton 
prevents  the  fouling  of  guns,  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  sponge  them 
after  each  discharge,  for  the  amount  of  incombustible  mineral  matter  pre- 
sent in  the  cotton  is  very  small  (from  1  to  2  per  cent.),  and  is  entirely 
scattered  by  the  explosion. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton  does 
not  impart  so  much  heat  to  the  metal  of  the  gun  as  that  of  powder,  the 
difference  being  so  great  that,  after  firing  100  rounds  with  gun-cotton,  the 
gun  was  not  so  much  heated  as  after  30  rounds  with  gunpowder.  This 
important  advantage  of  gun-cotton  may  be  due  either  to  the  lower  tem- 
perature of  its  flame,  or  to  the  circumstance  that  the  charge  of  gun-cotton 
is  only  one-third  of  the  charge  of  powder,  that  the  explosion  of  the  former 
is  so  much  more  rapid,  leaving  less  time  for  the  communication  of  heat 
to  the  metal,  and  that  there  are  no  highly -heated  solid  products  left  in 
contact  with  the  gun.  Gun-cotton  wool  may  be  fired  upon  the  palm  of 
the  hand  with  impunity,  or  upon  a  heap  of  gunpowder  without  kindliug 
it ;  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  temperatui-e  of  the  flame  is 
really  much  higher  than  the  inflaming  point  of  powder.  That  the  recoil 
of  a  gun  charged  with  gun-cotton  is  only  two-thu-ds  of  that  experienced 
with  gunpowder,  is  probably  due  to  the  rapidity  of  the  explosion,  which 
allows  lees  time  for  overcoming  tlie  inertia  of  the  gun ;  the  diflerence  in 
recoil  taking  tlie  form  of  strain  upon  the  metal  composing  the  gun. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  consideration  of  its  manufacture,  that  gun-cotton 
is  entirely  uninjured  by  water,  so  that  a  store  of  this  explosive  might  be 
immersed  in  water  in  case  of  need,  and  would  be  still  serviceable  after 
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drying,  whereas  gunpowder  is,  of  course,  rendered  useless  by  contact  with 
Avater,  which  dissolves  out  the  nitre.  Even  when  exposed  to  very  damp 
air,  gunpowder  is  liable  to  injury  from  the  effect  of  moisture  in  partially 
separating  the  nitre  from  the  other  ingredients,  whilst  gun-cotton  only 
requires  exposure  to  a  dry  atmosphere  for  a  short  time  to  render  it  fit 
for  use.  The  proportion  of  moisture  retained  by  gun-cotton,  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  atmosphere,  is  2  per  cent. 

As  an  objection  to  the  employment  of  gun-cotton  as  a  substitute  for  gun- 
powder, it  has  been  asserted  that  the  triuitrocellulose  is  liable  to  undergo 
spontaneous  decomposition,  which  might  at  any  time  render  the  contents 
of  a  magazine  unserviceable,  or  might  even  give  rise  to  the  evolution  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  heat  to  cause  an  explosion.  The  origin  of  this  objec- 
tion is  to  be  traced  to  the  old  process  for  preparing  gun-cotton,  in  which 
the  acids  were  not  allowed  to  act  upon  the  cotton  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  cotton  was  not  converted  into  true  gun- 
cotton,  but  some  less  stable  substitution  products  were  formed  at  the 
same  time.  Another  cause  of  spontaneous  alteration  is  the  imperfect 
washing  of  the  gim-cotton,  whereby  minute  traces  of  acid  are  left  in  the 
fibre.  All  recent  experiments,  by  Abel  and  others,  appear  to  have  proved 
that,  considering  its  highly  complex  character,  imre  gun-cotton  is  a  very 
stable  compound  under  ordinary  conditions;  although,  when  kept  in  a 
moist  .state,  it  developes  traces  of  acid  products,  the  temperature  does  not 
rise  to  any  important  extent,  nor  is  the  explosive  quality  of  the  material 
at  all  injured. 

363.  Gun-cotton  is  somewhat  harsher  to  the  touch  than  ordinary  cotton, 
and  becomes  remarkably  electrical  when  rubbed  between  the  dry  fingers. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  as  well  as  in  a  mixture  of  these  sol- 
vents, though  ordinary  specimens  generally  yield  a  small  percentage  of 
soluble  matter  when  treated  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  because 
they  contain  extraneous  matters,  such  as  the  other  substitution  products 
to  be  mentioned  presently.  Acetic  ether  dissolves  it,  and  so  does  a  mix- 
ture of  ordinary  ether  with  ammonia.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it 
without  carbonisation,  unless  any  unconverted  cotton  should  happen  to 
be  present. 

364.  Collodion  cotton. — When  cotton  or  paper  is  acted  upon  by  a  mix- 
ture of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  containing  more  water  than  is  present 
in  that  employed  for  the  preparation  of  gun-cotton  (p.  496),  compounds 
are  formed  which  contain  less  nitric  peroxide,  and  are  much  less  com- 
bustible than  the  triuitrocellulose,  from  which  they  are  also  distinguished 
by  their  solubility  in  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

In  order  to  render  evident  the  relations  between  these  compounds  and 
gun-cotton,  the  formula  of  the  latter  must  be  trebled,  when  we  have  the 
following  series  of  nitro-compounds  produced  by  the  mixtures  of  nitric 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  to  which  they  stand  opposite — 


Composition  of  the  mixed  acids. 
(1.)  HNOj-l-HjO.SOj 
(2.)    HNOa  +  HjO.SOg  +  lfHjO 
(3.)  HN03-|-H,O.S03-f-2H,0 
(4.)  HN03-t-HjO.S03-|-24H20 


Products  of  tlicir  action  on  cellulose. 
C,3H,,(NO,)90„ 

C„H,,(N0A0,5 
Ci8H,3(NO,),Oi, 
Ci8H,,(N0,)„0i, 


As  might  be  expected,  these  compounds  diminish  in  combustibility  in 
proportion  as  the  NO.j  contained  in  them  diminishes.    The  second  is  that 
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employed  for  the  preparation  of  photographic  collodion,  being  dissolved 
for  that  purpose  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol. 

In  order  to  prepare  tlie  soluble  cotton  for  collodion,  three  measured  ounces  of  ordi- 
nary nitric  acid  (sp.  gi:  1-429)  are  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  water  in  a  pint  beaker. 
Nine  measured  ounces  of  stroujc  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gi'.  1-839)  are  added  to  this  mix- 
ture, which  is  continually  stirred  whilst  the  acid  is  being  added.  A  thermometer  is 
placed  in  the  mixture,  which  is  allowed  to  cool  to  140°  F. ;  100  grains  of  dry  cotton 
wool,  in  ten  separate  tufts,  are  immersed  in  the  mixture  for  five  minutes,  the  beaker 
being  covered  with  a  glass  plate.  The  acid  is  then  poured  into  another  beaker,  the 
cotton  squeezed  with  a  glass  rod,  and  thrown  into  a  large  volume  of  water  ;  it  is 
finally  washed  in  a  stream  of  water  till  it  is  no  longer  acid,  and  dried  by  exposure  to 
air.  (By  adding  to  the  acid  which  was  drained  out  of  the  cotton,  three  drachms 
more  sulphuric  acid,  and  immersing  another  100  grains  of  cotton  for  ten  minutes,  a 
second  portion  of  soluble  cotton  may  be  obtained. ) 

Collodion  balloons. — These  balloons  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner: — 6 
grains  of  the  collodion  cotton,  prepared  according  to  the  above  directions,  are  dissolved 
in  a  mixture  of  1  drachm  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  -835)  and  2  drachms  of  ether  (sp.  gr.  -725), 
in  a  corked  test-tube.  The  solution  is  poured  into  a  dry  Florence  flask,  which  is 
then  turned  about  slowly,  so  that  evei-y  part  of  its  surface  may  be  covered  with  the 
collodion,  the  excess  of  which  is  then  allowed  to  drain  back  into  the  tube.  Air  is 
then  blown  into  the  flask  through  a  long  glass  tube  attached  to  the  bellows  (or  to  the 
blowpipe-table  (fig.  131),  as  long  as  any  smell  of  ether  is  perceptible.  A  pen-knife 
blade  is  carefully  inserted  between  the  flask  and  the  neck  of  the  balloon,  which  is 
thus  detached  from  the  glass  all  round  ;  a  small  piece  of  glass  tubing  is  introduced 
for  an  inch  or  two  into  the  neck  of  the  balloon,  so  that  the  latter  may  cling  round 
it.  Through  this  tube  air  is  drawn  out  by  the  mouth  until  one-haK  of  the  balloon 
has  left  the  side  of  the  flask  and  collapsed  upon  the  other  half ;  by  carefully  twisting 
the  tube,  the  whole  of  the  balloon  may  be  detached  and  drawn  out  through  the  neck 
of  the  flask,  when  it  must  be  quickly  untwisted,  distended  by  blowing  through  the 
tube,  tied  with  a  piece  of  silk,  and  suspended  in  the  air  to  dry.  The  average  weight 
of  such  balloons  is  two  grains. 

When  collodion-cotton  is  kept  for  some  time,  especially  if  at  all  damp, 
it  midergoes  decomposition,  fiUmg  the  bottle  with  red  fumes,  and  becoming 
converted  into  a  gummy  mass,  -which  contains  oxalic  acid. 

365.  Xyloidine  is  the  name  given  to  a  highly  combustible  substance 
analogous  to  pyroxyline,  -which  is  obtained  by  dissolving  starch  in  the 
strongest  nitric  acid,  and  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  when  the 
xyloidine  falls  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  may  be  collected  upon  a 
filter,  and  washed  tiU  free  from  acid.  The  composition  of  xyloidine  is 
CsHg(]Sr02).Pg,  representing  starch  {G^^^O^),  in  which  2  molecules  of 
nitric  peroxide  have  been  substituted  for  2  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Nitromaiinite  {C^J(EO.^^O'^  is  another  explosive  body  of  the  same 
order,  obtained  by  adding  powdered  mannite  (CgHj^O,;),  in  small  portions, 
to  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  the  strongest  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
which  immediately  dissolve  it,  and  presently  solidify  to  a  mass  of  minute 
needles  of  nitromannite,  which  may  be  washed  with  a  large  volume  of 
water,  and  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol.  TTnder  the  hammer,  nitro- 
mannite explodes  with  a  very  loud  report.  "When  heated,  it  fuses  before 
exploding. 
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WINE  AND  SPIRITS. 

3GG  Wine  is  essentially  composed  of  8  or  10  parts  of  alcohol,  with 
85  or  90  of  water,  together  with  minute  quantities  of  certain  fragrant 
ethers,  of  colouring  matter,  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  of  the  mineral 
substances  derived  from  the  grape-juice.  Glycerine  and  succimc  acid 
have  also  been  found  in  wines,  and  appear  to  be  constant  secondary  pro- 
ducts of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  (p.  485). 

Those  wines  in  wliich  the  whole  of  the  sugar  has  been  fermented  are 
known  as  dri/  wines;  whilst  fmity  wines  still  retain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sugar.  . 

The  preparation  of  wine  differs  from  that  of  beer  m  the  circumstance 
that  no  addition  of  ferment  is  necessary,  the  fermentation  being  excited 
by  a  substance  present  in  the  grape-juice.  This  juice  contains,  m  addition 
to  grape-sugar,  vegetable  albumen,  tartrate  of  potash,  and  the  usual 
mineral  salts  found  in  vegetable  juices.  The  husks,  seeds,  and  stalks  of 
the  grape  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  tannin,  together  with  certain 
blue,  red,  and  yellow  coloiu'ing  matters. 

When  the  expressed  juice  remains  for  a  short  time  m  contact  with  the 
ail-,  the  albuminous  substances  contained  in  it  enter  upon  a  state  of  change, 
exciting  the  vinous  fermentation  in  the  sugar,  and  a  scum  of  yeast  is 
formed  upon  the  surface.  If  this  fermentation  takes  place  m  contact  with 
the  husks  of  the  dark  grapes,  the  alcohol  dissolves  the  colouring  matter, 
and  a  red  wine  results  j  whilst  for  the  production  of  white  wmes,  the 
husks,  &c.,  are  separated  previously  to  the  fermentation,  and  the  juice  is 
exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  air. 

^Vhite  wines  are  rather  Hable  to  become  ropy  from  viscous  lermenta- . 
tion  but  this  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  tannm, . 
which  precipitates  the  peculiar  ferment.  The  tannin  for  this  purpose  isi 
extracted  from  the  husks  and  stalks  of  the  grapes  themselves. 

Eed  wines,  such  as  port  and  claret,  are  often  very  astringent  from  the  ^ 
tannin  dissolved  out  of  the  husks,  &c.,  during  the  fermentation.  Port 
Avine  when  freshly  bottled,  stiU  retains  in  solution  a  considerable  quantity 
of  bitartrate  of  potash  (KHC,H,OJ,  but  after  it  has  been  kept  some  time, 
and  become  more  strongly  alcoholic,  this  salt  is  deposited,  together  with 
a  quantity  of  the  colourmg  matter,  in  the  form  of  a  crust  upon  the  side  of 
the  bottle.  Thus  a  dark  fruity  port  becomes  taiony  and  dry  when  kept 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  sugar  having  been  converted  into  alcohol. 

When  the  wine  contains  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  it  is  customary  to 
add  to  it  some  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  (K,C,H,Oe),  ^^ich  precipitates 
the  acid  in  the  form  of  bitartrate. 

The  preparation  of  champagne  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  juice  or  must  is  carefully  separated  from  the  marc  or  husk,  and  is 
often  mixed  with  one  per  cent,  of  brandy  before  fermentation.  After 
about  two  montlis  the  wine  is  drawn  olf  into  another  cask,  and  clarified 
with  isinglass  dissolved  in  white  wine,  and  added  in  the  proportion  ol 
about  half-an-ounce  to  40  gallons.  This  combines  with  the  tannin  to 
fonn  an  insoluble  precipitate,  which  carries  with  it  any  impurities  floating 
in  the  wine.  After  another  interval  of  two  months,  the  wme  is  again 
drawn  off,  and  a  second  clarification  takes  place;  and  in  two  months  more 
the  wine  is  drawn  otf  into  bottles  contauiing  a  small  qua,ntity  ot  pure 
sugar-candy  dissolved  in  white  wine.  The  bottles,  having  been  securely 
corked  and  wired,  are  laid  down  upon  their  sides  for  eight  or  ten  monlfts, 
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during  wliicli  time  the  fermentation  of  tlie  newly  added  sugar  takes 
place,  and  the  carbonic  acid  produced  dissolves  in  the  wine,  whilst  a 
ijuantity  of  yeast  is  separated.  In  order  to  render  the  wine  perfectly 
clear,  the  Lottie  is  left  for  about  three  weeks  in  such  a  position  that  the 
deposit  may  subside  into  the  neck,  against  the  cork,  which  is  then  un- 
wired  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  carbonic  acid  may  force  it 
out  together  with  the  deposit ;  the  bottle  having  been  rapidly  filled  up 
with  white  wine,  is  again  corked,  wired,  covered  with  tin  foil,  and  sent 
into  the  market.  Pink  champagne  is  prepared  from  the  must  which  is 
squeezed  out  of  the  marc  after  it  has  ceased  to  run  freely,  and  contains  a 
little  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  husk.  The  colour  is  also  sometimes 
.  imparted  by  adding  a  little  tincture  of  litmus. 

The  proportion  of  alcohol  in  wines  varies  greatly,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement  of  the  weight  of  alcohol  in  100  parts  of  the  wine  : — 


Sherry  contains  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  of  sugar,  port  from  3  to  7  per 
cent.,  and  Tokay  17  per  cent.  ;  in  the  last  case,  tlie  sugar  is  increased 
1)y  adding  some  of  the  must  concentrated  by  evaporation  to  the  wine 
previously  to  bottling. 

The  houqaet  or  fragrance  of  wine  is  due  to  the  presence  of  certain 
fragrant  ethers,  especially  of  oenanthic,  pelargonic,  and  acetic  ether, 
formed  during  the  fermentation  or  during  the  subsequent  storing  of  the 
wine.  It  is  to  the  increased  quantity  of  such  fragrant  ether  that  the 
suijerior  bouquet  of  many  old  wines  is  due. 

367.  Distilled  spirits. — The  varieties  of  ardent  spirits  are  obtained 
from  fermented  Kquids  by  distillation,  so  that  they  consist  essentially  of 
alcohol  more  or  less  diluted  with  water,  and  flavoured  either  with  some 
of  the  volatile  products  of  the  fermentation,  or  with  some  essential  oU 
added  for  the  purpose. 

Brandy  is  distilled  from  wine,  and  coloured  to  the  required  extent 
with  burnt  sugar  (caramel).  Its  flavour  is  due  chiefly  to  the  presence 
of  (xnanthic  ether  derived  from  the  wine.  The  colour  of  genuine  pale 
brandy  is  due  to  its  having  remained  so  long  in  the  cask  as  to  have  dis- 
solved a  portion  of  brown  colouring  matter  from  the  wood,  and  is  there- 
fore an  indication  of  its  age.  Hence  arose  the  custom  of  adding  caramel, 
and  sometimes  infusion  of  tea,  to  impart  the  astringency  due  to  the 
tannin  dissolved  from  the  wood  by  old  brandy. 

Whislcy  is  distilled  from  fermented  malt,  which  has  been  dried  over  a 
peat  fire,  to  which  the  characteristic  smoky  flavour  is  due. 

_  Gin  is  also  prepared  from  fermented  malt  or  other  grain,  and  is  flavoured 
with  the  essential  oil  of  juniper,  derived  from  juniper  berries,  added 
during  the  distillation. 

Rum  is  distilled  from  fermented  molasses,  and  appears  to  owe  its 
flavour  to  the  presence  of  butyric  ether,  or  of  some  similar  compound. 

Arraclt  is  the  spiiit  obtained  from  fermented  rice. 

Kirschivasser  and  maraschino  are  distilled  from  cherries  and  their 
stones,  which  have  been  crushed  and  fermented. 

Some  varieties  of  British  brandj'  and  whisky  are  distilled  from  fer- 


Port,    .    .  . 
Sherry, 
Champagne,  . 
Claret, 

Eudesheimer, 


from  15  to  17. 


14  to  16. 
11-5. 


8  to  9. 
7  to  8-5 
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iiiented  potatoes,  or  from  a  mixture  of  potatoes  and  grain,  when  there 
distils  over,  together  with  ordinary  alcohol,  another  spirit  belonging  to 
the  same  class,  but  distinguished  from  alcohol  by  its  nauseous  and  irritat- 
ing odour.  This  substance,  which  is  known  as  'poiato-siyirit,  amylic 
alcohol,  ov  foiiael  oil  (C.ll^S))  also  occurs,  though  in  very  minute  quantity, 
in  genuine  wine-brandy.  The  manufacturers  of  spirit  from  grain  and 
potatoes  remove  a  considerable  part  of  this  disagreeable  and  unwholesome! 
substance  by  leaving  the  spirit  for  some  time  in  contact^  with  wood- 
charcoal. 

THE  ALCOHOLS  AND  THEIR  DEEIVATIVES. 

368.  It  has  ah-eady  been  stated  that  alcohol  is  the  type  of  a  very  im- 
portant class  of  compounds  closely  related  to  each  other  in  composition 
and  properties. 

The  alcohols  are  all  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  the 
members  of  the  series  represented  by  common  alcohol  always  contain  one 
atom  of  oxygen.  The  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  is  always  an  even 
number,  exceeding  by  two  the  doubled  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  so 
that  the  cieneral  formula  of  an  alcoliol  of  this  series  may  be  written 
thus,  C„H2„+20.  Thus,  in  ordinary  or  vinic  alcohol,  C^H^O,  ?i  =  2,  in 
wood-spirit  or  metliylic  alcohol,  CH^O,  n  =  \,  in  potato-sj)irit  or  amylic 
alcohol,  C,H,.,0,  n  =  5. 

These  alcohols  constitute,  therefore,  a  truly  homologous  series  (p.  454) 
of  which  many  members,  however,  remain  to  be  discovered. 

The  following  table  includes  the  alcohols  of  this  series  which  are  at 
present  known  : — 


Chemical  Name. 

Source. 

Formula, 

Common  Name. 

1. 

Methylic  alcoliol 

Destructive  distillation  of  wood 

C  H^O 

Wood  naphtha 

2. 

Ethylic 

)  T 

Vinous  fermentation  of  sugar 

Cs  He  0 

Spirit  of  wine 

3. 

Propylic 

»J 

Fermentation  of  grape-husks 

Cg  Hg  0 

4. 

Butylic 

>  ) 

Fermentation  of  beet-root 

C4  H,„0 

5. 

Amylic 

>  ) 

Fermentation  of  potatoes 

Fousel  oil 

6. 

Caproic 

>) 

Fermentation  of  gi'ape-liusks 

7. 

(Enanthic 

•■  i 

Distillation  of  castor-oil  with  ) 

8. 

Caprylic 

>> 

Fermentation  of  grape-husks 

10. 

Kutic 

»  1 

12. 

Laurie 

»J 

16. 

Cetylic 

>  1 

Spermaceti  

Ethal 

27.  Cerylic 

>  » 

Cerotcne 

30. 

Melissic 

Bees'  wax  

Melisbiue 

_  The  usual  gradation  in  properties  attending  the  gradation  in  composi- 
tion among  the  members  of  a  homologous  series,  is  strikingly  exemplilied 
m  the  class  of  alcohols.  The  first  eight  members  of  the  group,  linked 
together  as  they  are  by  an  almost  common  origin  (being  derived,  with 
one  exception,  from  tlie  fermentation  of  substances  nearly  allied,  and  that 
exception  being  a  product  of  destructive  distillation  vvluch  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  accelerated  fermentation  ),  and  by  a  regularly  ascending  com- 
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position,  would  be  expected  to  resemble  eacli  other  in  their  properties 
far  more  closely  than  the  other  memhers  of  the  class.  Accordingly,  Ave 
find  that  methylic,  ethylic,  propylic,  butylic,  amylic,  caproic,  ojnanthic,* 
and  caprylic  alcohols,  are  all  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  that  they 
all  possess  peculiar  and  powerful  odours,  and  may  be  readily  distilled 
unchanged.  Among  these,  however,  the  gradation  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  two  first,  methylic  and  ethylic  alcohols,  may  be  mixed  with  water  in 
all  proportions,  but  the  third,  propylic  alcohol,  though  freely  soluble  in 
water,  is  not '  so  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  whilst  butylic  alcohol  is  less 
soluble,  and  amylic  alcohol  may  be  said  to  be  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
Caproic  alcohol,  the  next  member,  is  insoluble  in  water  ;  whilst  caprylic 
is  not  only  insoluble,  but  possesses  an  oily  character,  leaving  a  greasy 
stain  upon  paper. 

In  their  boiling  points,  and  the  specific  gravities  of  their  vapours,  a 
similar  gradation  is  observed. 


Alcoliol. 

Boiling  Point. 

Vapour  Density. 

Methylic,  .... 

149°-9  F. 

1-12 

Ethylic,  

173° 

1-61 

Propylic,  .... 

205° 

2-02 

Butj'lic,  

233° 

2-59 

Amylic,  

269°-8 

3-15 

Caproic,  

299°-3U9° 

3-53 

OEnanthic,  .... 

327°-343° 

Caprylic,  .... 

356° 

4-50 

One  molecule  of  each  of  these  alcohols  yields  two  volumes  of  vapour ; 
or,  in  other  words,  if  a  given  weight  of  the  alcohol  corresponding  to  its 
molecular  weight  be  converted  into  vapour,  that  vapour  wUl  occupy  twice 
as  much  space  as  would  be  occupied  by  one  part  of  hydi-ogen  at  the  same 
temperature  and  pressure. 

The  higher  members  of  the  group  of  alcohols  are  solid  fusible  bodies 
more  nearly  approaching  to  waxy  or  fatty  matters  in  their  nature,  and 
not  susceptible  of  distillation  without  decomposition.  Far  less  is  known 
of  these  than  of  the  alcohols  containing  less  carbon. 

The  true  chemical  definition  of  an  alcohol  of  tliis  series  rests  upon  the 
circumstance,  that  under  the  influence  of  oxidising  agents,  it  first  parts 
with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  an  aldehyde  (alcohol 
dehydrogenated),  and  afterwards  absorbs  an  atom  of  oxygen,  yielding  an 
acid.  Thus,  it  has  been  already  shown  (p.  487),  that  vrnic  alcohol 
(CgHgO),  when  exposed  to  air  under  favourable  conditions,  yields  alde- 
hyde, C.^H^O,  which,  by  absorbing  oxygen,  is  converted  into  acetic 
acid,  CjH^Oj. 

The  formation  of  an  aldehyde  would,  therefore,  be  represented  by  the 
general  formula — 

C„Hj„  +  ,0  +  O  =  C„H,..0  +  H,0, 

Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

and  that  of  the  corresponding  acid  by 

C„H„.+,0  +  O.,  =  C„H,„0.,  +  11,0  . 

Alcohol.  Acid. 

*  Tliis  alcohol  is  of  recent  discovery,  and  has  beeii  little  examined. 
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lu  addition  to  this,  a  double  molecule  of  each  of  these  alcohols,  by 
the  loss  of  the  elements  of  a  molecule  of  water,  yields  an  ether,  corres- 
ponding to  ordinary  ether  (CjHj)^©,  which  differs  from  the  double  mole- 
cule of  vinic  aTcohol,  C^HgO,  by  the  elements  of  a  molecule  of  water. 

The  general  formula  representing  the  derivation  of  an  ether  from  an 
alcohol  of  the  above  series  is — 

2C,.H2„+,0  -  H,0  -  (C„I-I,„+i),0 . 

AIcohoL  Etlier. 

Hence  every  alcohol  has  its  corresponding  aldehyde,  acid,  and  ether,  so 
that  there  are  homologous  series  of  aldehydes,  acids  and  ethers,  just  as 
of  the  alcohols  fi'om  which  they  are  derived. 

The  only  members  of  the  aldehyde  and  ether  series  which  have  received 
a  large  share  of  attention  on  account  of  their  practical  importance,  are 
those  derived  from  ordinary  alcohol ;  but  the  series  of  acids  contains  many 
members  of  importance,  to  some  of  which  no  corresponding  alcohols 
are  yet  known. 

The  very  important  homologous  series  of  acids*  composed  after  the 
general  formula  C„H2„0,,  includes — 


Acid. 


1.  Formic  acid, 

2.  Acetic  ,, 

3.  Propylic  „ 

4.  Butyric  ,, 

5.  Valerianic  acid 

6.  Caproic  ,, 

7.  CEnanthic  ,, 

8.  Caprylic  „ 

9.  Pelargonic  acid 

10.  Eutic  or  capric  acid 

11.  Eiiodict 

12-  Laurie  ,, 

13.  Cocinic 

14.  Myristic  ,, 

15.  Benic 

16.  Palmitic  ,, 

17.  Margaric  ,, 

18.  Stearic  ,, 

19.  Balenic  ,, 

20.  Butic  „ 

21.  Nardic 

27.  Cerotic 
30.  Melissic 


Sonice. 


Formula. 


Eed  ants,  nettles 
Vinegar 

Oxidation  of  oils 
Eancid  butter  . 
Valerian  root 
Eancid  butter  . 
Oxidation  of  castor  oil 
Eancid  butter  . 
Geranium  leaves 
Rancid  butter  . 
Oil  of  rue  . 
Bay  berries 
Cocoa  nut  oil 
Nutmeg  butter  . 
Oil  of  ben 
Palm  oil  . 
Olive  oil  ? 
Tallow  . 

Butter 


Bees'  wax 
Bees'  wax 


CHjOg 

C2H4O, 

CaHeOj 

C4H8O2 

C6H10O2 

CeHjaOj 

C7H14O2 

CsHiBOg 

CgHigOg 

C10H20O2 
CnHgaOg 

^12-^2402 
C13H26O2 

^^14^2802 
C15H30O2 
^16^3202 

CisHaoOg 
^igHsgOj 
C20H40O2 
C21H42O2 


A  very  gradual  transition  of  properties  is  observable  in  the  members  of 
this  extended  series  of  acids. 

*L         •'*P"'^''"         the  acetic  scries  nf  acids,  oi-  ihcfnUy  acid  scries. 
T  Ei/woi|s,  fragrant. 
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The  first  nine  members  of  the  series  are  liquid,  the  remainder  solid  at 
common  temperatures.  Of  the  liquids,  formic  acid  boils  at  221°  F.,  and 
the  boiling  points  of  the  other  members  exhibit  a  gradual  rise  up  to  pelar- 
gonic  acid,  which  boils  at  500°  F.  The  melting-points  of  the  solid  acids 
also  ascend  from  86°  F.  for  rutic  acid  (CjoH^yO,)  to  192°  F.  for  melissic 
(Cy(,Hg(iO.,). 

Formic  and  acetic  acids  may  be  mixed  with  water  in  all  proportions, 
like  tlieir  corresponding  alcohols,  the  methylic  and  ethyUc;  propylie 
acid,  though  soluble  to  a  great  extent  in  water,  resembles  the  correspond- 
ing alcohol  in  not  mixing  indefinitely  with  Avater.  Butyric  acid  behaves 
in  a  similar  manner.  Valerianic,  caproic,  oenanthic,  and  caprylic  acids  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Pelargonic  and  capric  acids  are  very  sparingly 
soluble,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  series  are  very  decidedly  fatty 
acids,  insoluble  in  water,  and  forming  soaj)S  with  the  alkalies. 

The  members  of  the  series  of  alcohols,  under  the  action  of  powerful 
dehydrating  agents,  are  capable  of  parting  with  the  elements  of  a  mole- 
cule of  water,  furnishing  the  members  of  a  homologous  series  of  hydrocar- 
bons related  to  their  corresponding  alcohols,  as  olefiant  gas  or  ethylene 
(CjHJ  is  related  to  ethylic  alcohol. 

The  general  formula  for  the  production  of  the  homologues  of  ethylene 
(or  olefines)  from  the  alcohols  may  be  thus  expressed — 

C„H2„+20  —  HjO     =  C^Hs^. 

The  known  members  of  this  series  of  hydrocarbons  are 


Name. 

Corresponding 
Acid. 

Corresponding 
AJcoliol. 

1. 

Methylene  . 

CH^ 

Fomic 

"Wood-naphtha 

2. 

Ethylene 

C2H4 

Acetic 

Alcohol 

3. 

Propylene 

Propylic 

Propylic 

4. 

Butylene  . 

C4Hg 

Butyric 

Butylic 

5. 

Amylene 

Valerianic 

Fousel  oil 

6. 

Caproylene  . 

Caproic 

Caproic 

7. 

ffinanthene  . 

CVH14 

CEnanthic 

CEnanthic 

8. 

Caprylene 

Caprylic 

Caprylic 

9. 

Elaene     .  . 

Pelargonic 

10. 

Paramylene  . 

^10^20 

Rutic 

Rutic 

16. 

Cetylene 

C16H3.2 

Palmitic 

Ethal 

27. 

Ceroteue 

Cerotic 

Cerotene 

30. 

Melissene 

Melissic 

Melissine 

Of  these  hydrocarbons,  methylene,  ethylene,  and  propylene  are  gaseous; 
butylene  is  also  a  gas,  but  easily  condensed  to  a  liquid  state ;  the  re- 
mainder are  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperatiu'e,  except  cerotene  and  me- 
lissene which  are  solid. 

This  series  exliibits  one  of  the  best  examples  oi  pohjmeris^n  or  multiple 
relation  of  composition,  each  member  of  the  series  being  rej^resented  by  a 
formula  which  is  a  multiple  by  some  whole  number  of  that  of  the  first 
jiiember  of  the  series. 
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Since  one  niolecnle  of  each  of  these  hydrocarbons  in  the  state  of  vapour 
occupies  two  volumes,  it  must  follow,  if  their  composition  be  correctly 
stated,  that  their  vapour  densities  exhibit  a  multiple  relation  similar  to 
that  Avhich  exists  between  their  formulas. 

That  this  is  the  case  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  table,  which  illus- 
trates very  clearly  the  importance  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  vapoiu-  of  a  volatile  substance  as  a  confirmation  of  the  results  of 
analysis  : — 


Hydrocavbon. 

Specific  gi-avity  of  vup^iir 

Methylene, 

CHa  . 

0-490 

Ethylene, 

0.,H,  . 

0-978 

Propylene,* 

L'aHa  ■ 

1-498 

Butylene, 

C,H8  ■ 

1-852 

Amylene, 

t'sHio  • 

2-386 

Caproylene, 

C^Hij  . 

2-875 

Caprylene, 

3-90 

Elaene, 

4-48 

Paramylene 

5-061 

Cetylene, 

8-007 

It  will  be  observed  that  just  as  the  formula  of  cetylene  (C1BH3,)  is  a 
multiple  of  that  of  methylene  (CH.,)  by  16,  so,  allowing  for  errors  of 
experiment,  the  vapour  density  of  cetylene  (8-007)  is  16  times  that  of 
methylene  (0-490). 

369.  Alcohol  may  be  studied  as  the  type  of  the  class  to  which  it  gives 
a  name. 

When  any  of  the  fermented  or  distilled  liquors  of  commerce  are  sub- 
jected to  distillation,  the  alcohol  passes  over  during  the  first  part  of  the 
process,  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water ;  and  if  the  distilla- 
tion be  continued  as  long  as  any  alcohol  passes  over,  and  the  whole  of  the 
distilled  liquid  be  measured  or  weighed,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  present 
in  the  original  liquid  subjected  to  distillation,  may  be  inferred  (by  refer- 
ence to  a  table)  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  aqueous  spirit  distilled 
from  it,  since  the  lighter  it  is  the  more  alcohol  it  contains,  the  specific 
gravity  of  pure  alcohol  being  0-794. 

The  strength  of  the  spirit  of  wine  of  commerce  is  ascertained  by  deter- 
mming  its  specific  gravity.  That  known  as  proof  spirit  has  the  specific 
gravity  0-920,  and  is  so  called  because  it  is  the  weakest  spirit  which  will 
answer  to  the  rough  proof  of  firing  gunpowder  which  has  been  moistened 
with  it  and  kindled.  Any  spirit  weaker  than  this  leaves  the  powder 
moist,  and  does  not  explode  it.  It  is  then  said  to  be  under  proof,  whilst 
a  stronger  spirit  is  spoken  of  as  oner  proof . 

Proof  spirit  contains  by  weight,  in  100  parts — 

Water,  .  .  50-76 
Alcohol,      .       .  49-24 

A  spirit  would  be  spoken  of  as  30  per  cent.,  for  example,  over  proof, 
11  100  measures  of  it,  when  diluted  with  water,  would  yield  130  measures 
ot  proof  spn-it.  A  spirit  30  per  cent,  below  proof  contains,  in  every  100 
measures,  70  measures  of  proof  sphit.  By  repisatedly  rectifying  or  re- 
fer ''^.«.''\''y'l''ooarbons  are  sometimes  designated  by  names  which  refer  to  the  multiple  of 
,,,  c""tam.  Thus  propylene,  3{C1J,),  is  sometimes  called  trii.yU-ac  ;  buty- 
lene, tetrykn.e  ;  caproylene,  hexyle.nc,  k<: 
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distilling  the  weak  spirit  obtained  from  a  fermented  liquid,  collecting  the 
first  portions  separately,  a  strong  sj^irit  may  be  obtained,  containing  90 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  but  mere  distillation  -will  not  effect  a  further  separa- 
tion of  the  water.  "Weak  spirit  may  be  concentrated  to  a  greater  extent 
than  this,  by  leaving  it  enclosed  in  a  bladder  for  a  considerable  period, 
when  the  water  exudes  through  the  bladder  more  readily  than  the  alcohol, 
so  that  the  latter  accumulates  in  the  mixture  to  the  amount  of  95  per 
cent. 

Another  method  of  separating  a  great  part  of  the  water  consists  in  add- 
ing dry  carbonate  of  potash  to  the  weak  spirit  as  long  as  it  is  dissolved, 
when  the  mixture  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  consisting  of  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potash  in  water,  and  the  upper  one  of  spirit,  contain- 
ing 89  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  By  effecttag  the  separation  by  means  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  in  a  graduated  tube,  this  method  is  sometimes  employed 
for  roughly  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  a  fermented  or 
distilled  liquid,  the  foreign  matters  in.  which  prevent  any  safe  inference 
from  the  specific  gravity. 

The  last  portions  of  water  are  removed  from  alcohol  by  allowing  it  to 
stand  for  two  or  three  days  over  powdered  quick-lime,  and  distilling,  when 
the  lime  retains  the  water  in  the  form  of  hydrate  of  lime,  and  the  pure  or 
absolute  alcohol  distils  over.  It  must  then  be  preserved  in  well  stopped 
bottles,  since  it  readily  absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  Its  attrac- 
tion for  water  causes  it  to  evolve  heat  when  mixed  with  that  liquid,  and 
the  volume  of  the  mixture  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  its 
components,  showing  that  combination  has  taken  place. 

370.  Ether,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously  called,  sul2)huric  ether 
(C^H,uO),  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  two  measures  of  alcohol 
with  one  measure  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  As  soon  as  the  mixture 
begins  to  blacken,  in  consequence  of  a  secondary  decomposition  of  the 
alcohol,  the  retort  is  allowed  to  cool,  another  half  measure  of  alcohol  is 
added,  and  the  mixture  again  distilled  as  long  as  ether  is  obtained. 


Fig.  292. — Continuous  etherification. 


A  far  better  method  of  obtaining  ether  is  that  known  as  the  confimons 
process.  Alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'830  is  mixed  with  an  equal  measure  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  introduced  into  a  retort  or  flask  (fig.  292), 
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which  is  connected  with  a  small  cistei'n  containing  alcohol.  Tlie  mixture 
in  the  flask  is  rapidly  raised  to  the  hoiling  poiiit,  and  alcohol  is  allowed  to 
pass  slowly  in  from  the  reservoir  through  a  syphon  furnished  with  a  stop- 
cock, so  as  to  keep  the  liquid  in  the  flask  at  a  constant  level.  A  thermo- 
meter sliould  be  immersed  in  the  liquid,  the  temperature  of  which  should 
he  maintained  at  284°  to  290°  F.  By  this  process,  one  measure  of  sul- 
phiu^ic  acid  will  eftect  the  conversion  into  ether  of  thii'ty  measures  of 
alcohol. 

The  hoiling  point  of  ether  being  very  low  (94°-8  F.)  necessitates  the 
employment  of  a  good  condensing  arrangement  in  this  process. 

The  liquid  which  distils  over  contains  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight 
of  ether,  with  about  one-sixth  of  water,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol. 
Traces  of  sulphurous  acid  are  also  generally  present.  To  obtain  the  pure 
ether,  it  is  shaken  with  water  containing  a  little  carbonate  of  potash,  when 
the  water  dissolves  the  alcohol,  and  the  potash  removes  the  sulijhui'ous 
acid ;  the  ether  being  very  sparingly  soluble  in,  and  much  lighter  than 
water  (sp.  gr.  0'74),  rises  to  the  surface,  holding  a  little  water  in  solution. 
This  upper  layer  is  drawn  ofi"  and  freed  from  water  by  distillation  in  a 
water  bath,  at  a  very  low  heat,  over  quick-lime. 

The  explanation  of  the  chemistry  of  this  process  of  etherification  will 
be  more  intelligible  after  some  other  changes  to  which  alcohol  is  liable 
have  been  studied. 

The  most  striking  properties  of  ether  are  its  peculiar  odour  and  its 
great  volatility ;  its  rapid  evaporation  when  poured  upon  the  hand  gives 
rise  to  a  sensation  of  intense  cold ;  and  if  a  little  ether  be  evaporated  by 
blowing  upon  it  in  a  watch-glass  with  a  drop  of  water  hanging  from  its 
convexity,  the  water  will  be  speedily  frozen.  Ether  is  also  exceedingly 
inflammable ;  and  since  its  vapour  is  very  heavy  (sp.  gr.  2-59),  and  passes 
in  an  unbroken  stream  through  the  air  for  a  considerable  distance,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  pouring  it  from  a  bottle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  flame.  Its  flame  is  far  more  luminous  than  that  of  alcohol,  and 
much  acetylene  is  produced  during  its  imperfect  combustion  (p.  91). 

The  high  specific  gravity,  volatility,  and  inflammability  of  etiier  vapour  admit  of 
illustration  by  some  curious  experiments  : — 

If  a  small  piece  of  sponge  be  saturated  with  ether  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  wooden  tray,  two  or  tbree  inches  deep,  tlie  latter  wiU  soon  be  entirely  fiUed 
with  the  vapour,  as  may  be  shown  by  applying  a  lighted  match  to  one  corner.  A 
jug  may  be  warmed  by  rinsing  a  little  hot  water  round  it,  and  this  having  been 
thrown  out,  a  few  drachms  of  ether  may  be  poured  into  the  jug,  which  will  imme- 
diately become  filled  with  ether  vapour,  and  from  this  several  glasses  may  be  filled 
in  succession,  the  presence  of  the  ether  vapour  being  proved  by  a  lighted  taper. 

A  pneumatic  trough  may  be  filled  with  warm  water,  a  small  test-tube  filled  with 
ether  inverted  with  its  mouth  under  the  water,  and  the  ether  quickly  decanted  up 
into  a  gas  jar  also  filled  with  hot  water,  where  it  will  be  immediately  converted  into 
vapour,  and  may  be  decanted  through  the  water  into  other  vessels,  and  dealt  with 
like  a  permanent  gas.  Some  cold  water  poured  over  the  jar  containing  it  at  once 
proves  its  condensible  character. 

When  ether  is  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic 
acid,  the  oxygen  of  the  ether  enters  into  combination  with  the  hydrogen 
of  the  acid,  and  the  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  occupies  its  place. 

Thus,  with  hydrochloric  acid — 

(C,H„),0  mher)  +  2HC1  =  2C,H,C1  (Jfijdrocliloric  ether)  + 
In  a  similar  manner,  hydrohromic  eiJier,  G.,HjiBr,  and  hydriodic  etlier, 
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CjHjI,  may  be  formed.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  the  two  last,  how- 
ever, consists  in  distilling  moderately  strong  alcohol  with  phosphorus,  and 
either  bromine  or  iodine,  when  'pliosijhovvrdo  or  •j^jliospliGthijlio  acid  and 
hydriodic  ether  are  formed — 

12C,Hp  +  P,  +  1,0  =  loan,!   +  2H,0.(C,ig,0.P,0,  +  4H,0.* 

Alcohol.  Phosphovinic  acid. 

These  three  ethers  are  colourless,  fragrant,  volatile  liquids,  which  are 
of  the  greatest  value  in  the  investigation  of  the  constitution  of  complex 
organic  compounds. 

This  remark  applies  particularly  to  hydriodic  ether  {iodide  of  ethyle), 
which  is  less  volatile  than  the  others,  and  therefore  more  easily  manage- 
able in  experiments  requiring  a  high  temperature. 

Iodide  of  ethyle,  or  ethylic  iodide,  is  prepared  by  distilling  1400  grains  of  ordinary 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0'84)  with  2000  grains  of  iodine,  and  100  grains  of  ordinary  vitreous 
phosphorus.  The  iodine  and  phosphorus  are  added  alternately,  in  small  portions, 
to  the  alcohol  in  the  retort,  which  is  immersed  in  cold  water  to  moderate  the  action, 
and  occasionally  shaken.  When  the  whole  has  been  added,  the  retort  is  connected 
with  a  Liebig's  condenser,  and  heated  in  the  water-bath,  when  about  24  measured 
ounces  of  iodide  of  ethyle  mixed  with  alcohol  will  pass  over.  This  is  shaken  in  a 
stoppered  bottle  with  about  an  equal  measure  of  water,  which  dissolves  the  alcohol, 
leaving  the  iodide  of  ethyle  to  collect  at  the  bottom  as  an  oily  layer  (sp.  gr.  1"97). 
After  as  much  as  possible  of  the  upper  aqueous  layer  has  been  removed  WT-th  a 
siphon  or  pipette,  the  iodide  is  poui'ed  into  a  small  retort  containing  fused  chloride 
of  calcium  in  powder  to  remove  the  water.  The  retort  is  closed  with  a  cork,  and  set 
aside  for  some  hours,  when  the  iodide  of  ethyle  may  be  distilled  ofl"  in  the  water- 
bath,  and  condensed  in  a  Liebig's  condensei'. 

371.  Alcohol-radicals.- — If  ethylic  iodide  be  poured  over  granulated 
zinc  contained  in  a  stout  glass  tube,  which  is  then  exliausted  of  air, 
hermetically  sealed,  and  heated  for  two  hours  in  an  oil-bath  to  300°  P., 
a  crystalline  substance  is  deposited,  which  is  a  compound  of  iodide  of 
zinc  with  zinc-ethyle  (C^Hj)^Zu,  whilst  a  colourless  liquid  sejjarates,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  three  hydrocarbons,  which  have  been  liquefied  by 
theu'  own  pressure.  On  breaking  the  extremity  of  the  tube  under  water, 
this  liquid  rapidly  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas,  which  proves  on  examina- 
tion to  contain  olefiant  gas  (C^Hj),  hydride  of  ethyle  (C^Hg),  and  ethyle 
(C^H-)^,  the  last  of  which  may  be  obtained  nearly  pure  by  collecting  the 
last  portions  of  gas  separately,  since  ethyle  is  the  least  volatile  of  these 
hydrocarbons. 

Neglecting  the  secondary  decompositions  which  give  rise  to  the  other 
products,  the  formation  of  ethyle  would  be  represented  by  the  simple 
equation — 

2C.,HJ  +  Zn  ^.  Znl.,  -f  (C.HJ.. 

Etliylic  iodide.  -  Etiiyle.  ' 

Ethyle  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  faint  ethereal  smell,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  requiring  a  pressure  of  two  or  three  atmospheres  for  its  lique- 
faction. The  interest  which  attaches  to  it  is  due  to  its  being  regarded 
by  many  chemists  as  the  radical  or  starting-point  of  the  series  of  com- 
pounds derived  from  vinic  alcohol,  which  is  thence  spoken  of  as  the 
ethyle  series,  and  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  those  compounds  was 
in  favour  long  before  the  compound  (CoH,)^  was  obtained  in  the  separate 
state,  this  being  a  discovery  of  recent  date. 

•  It  will  be  seen  that  this  change  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  occurs  iu  tlie 
preparation  of  hydriodic  acid  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  phosphorus  and  iodine  upon 
water — 

12H,0  -f-  P,  +  T,„  =  10  HI  -I-  2H.,O.H,,0.PA  +  4H,0. 
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Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  existence  of  another  radical, 
niethyle  (CHJ^,  obtained  by  a  similar  process,  wliich  may  be  regarded  as 
the  starting-point  of  the  wood-spirit  series. 

Butijle  (CjH;,)„,  amyle  (CjHn)^,  and  caproyle  (CjH,.,)^  the  supposed  radi- 
cals of  the  butylic,  amylic,  and  caproic  alcohols,  have  also  been  obtained, 
these  being  liquids  with  progressive  boiling  points.  We  are  thus  in 
possession  of  several  members  of  a  homologous  series  of  hydrocarbons, 
which  may  be  designated  the  alcohol-radicals,  and  represented  by  the 
general  formula  (C„H2„^.j)„. 

If  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  ethyle  and  iodide  of  amyle  (CgHj  J,  prepared 
from  fousel  oil  just  as  iodide  of  ethyle  is  from  alcohol)  be  heated  with 
sodium,  a  colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  a  true  combination  of 
ethyle  and  amyle  (C^H^.C^H^)— 

C,H,I  +  C,HJ  +  m,  =  2mi  +  C.,H,.C,Hi,. 

Iodide  of         Iodide  of  , 
ethyle.  amyle.  Ethyle-amyle. 

In  a  similar  manner,  ethyle-butyle  (CgH-.C^Hg),  methyle-caproyle 
(CH3.C,H,3),butyle. amyle  (C^H^.C^H^),  and  butyle-caproyle  (C^H^.C.H^), 
have  been  obtained. 

These  double  radicals  aU  yield  two  volumes  of  vapour  for  each  mole- 
cule of  the  compound,  showing  that  the  empirical  formula  for  methyle 
(CHg),  which  furnishes  only  one  volume,  must  be  converted  inbo  that  of 
a  double  radical,  methyle-methyle  (CII3.CII3),  which  would  give  two 
volumes  of  vapour,  and  in  a  similar  manner,  ethyle  would  become 
(C,K,C.,H,),  butyle  (C,H„C,H,),  and  so  on. 

This  duplicate  nature  of  the  radicals  at  once  explains  the  circumstance 
that  they  do  not  unite  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Thus  ethyle,  with  iodine,  does  not  combine  to  form 
iodide  of  ethyle,  because  the  ethyle  itself  is  an  ethylide  of  ethyle. 

Again,  the  formation  of  zinc  ethyle  (C^'Kg)^Zn,  and  of  hydride  of  ethyle 
(C^H^H),  during  the  action  of  zinc  upon  iodide  of  ethyle,  becomes 
intelligible  upon  this  view.  Indeed,  the  first  stage  of  this  action  appears 
to  consist  in  the  formation  of  zinc-ethyle — 

2C,H,I  +  Zn,  =  (C,Hg),Zn  +  Znl,. 

Iodide  of  etliyle.  Zinc-ethyle, 

In  the  second  stage,  the  zinc-ethyle  acts  upon  a  fresh  portion  of  iodide 
of  ethyle,  producing  iodide  of  zinc  and  the  double  radical  ethyle — 

2C,HJ  +  (C,H,XZn  ^  Znl,  +  2(CA-C,H,). 

'ethyle?^  Zine-etl,yle.  Kthyle. 

The  hydride  of  ethyle  itself  clearly  corresponds  to  the  double  radical 
ethyle,  one-half  of  which  is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  hydrogen  (C.^Hg.H). 

The  simultaneous  formation  of  hydride  of  ethyle  and  of  defiant  gas 
during  the  action  of  zinc  upon  iodide  of  ethyle,  might  be  represented  by 
the  equation — 

2C,HJ  -f  Zn  =  Znl,  +  C,H„.H  +  C.,H. . 

Iodide  of  ethyle.  Hydride  of  ethylo. 

Hydride  of  ethyle  is  the  representative  of  a  series  of  homologous  hydro- 
carbons, of  which  the  first  member,  the  hydride  of  methyle  (CH3.H),  is 
identical  with  mar.sli-gas. 

The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  the  chief  members  of  the  marsh- 
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gas  series  of  hydrocarbons  (general  formula  CJli„+„),  as  well  as  tlie 
corresponding  alcohol-radicals,*  having  the  general  formula  2(C,.H2„4.,) — 

Radical.  Hydrlde.T 

Methyle,    .    .    CH3.CH3  CH3.H  =  CH4 

Ethyle,      .    .    C^H^.C^Hg  0^11^.11  =  02^^ 

Butyle,      .    .    C4Hs,.C4Hg  C4Hg.H  =  C4Hio 

Amyle,      .    .    CgHii-CgHii  C6Hii.H  =  C5Hi2 

The  three  first  of  these  hydrides  are  gaseous,  the  last  a  volatile  liquid. 

If  ethyle  (C^H,)^  =  Eg  be  accepted  as  the  radical  of  the  alcohol  series, 
then  ether  (C^'H.^).J0  would  become  the  oxide  of  ethyle,  and  alcohol 
(C2H5HO),  the  hydrate  of  ethyle ;  and  it  wiU  be  seen  that  upon  this 
view  a  considerable  number  of  the  relations  of  these  bodies  can  be  readily 
explained. 

372.  On  referring  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  ether,  it  wiU 
be  seen  to  resemble  exactly  that  of  the  same  acid  upon  the  basic  oxide  of 
a  metal,  consisting  in  an  exchange  between  the  chlorine  of  the  acid  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  base.  Chloride  of  ethyle  may  also  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  alcohol  (EHO),  just  as  chloride  of 
potassium  is  produced  by  the  action  of  that  acid  upon  caustic  potash — 

EHO  (Alcohol)    +    HCl    =    ECl  (Chloride  of  ethyle)    +    'KJ^ .  |H| 

It  would  be  expected  that  the  action  of  other  acids  upon  alcohol  would 
correspond  to  their  action  upon  caustic  potash,  and  with  several  acids  this 
is  reaUy  the  case,  although  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  break  up  the  alcohol 
than  the  caustic  potash.  '1 

If  alcohol  be  boiled  for  many  hours  with  dry  oxalic  acid  (H2C2O4)  in  Ij 
a  flask  provided  with  a  long  tube,  so  that  the  volatUised  alcohol  may  rim  i 
back,  it  is  found  that,  on  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  a  heaA^y  fra-  i 
grant  liquid  separates,  which  has  the  composition  {C^^.fi.J^^,  and  is  1 
termed  oxalic  ether. 

Its  formation  may  be  thus  represented — 

2EH0  +  H,C,04  =  EAO4  +  H,0. 

Alcohol.  Oxalic  acid.      Oxalic  ether. 

It  is  formed  far  more  easily  in  the  presence  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  since 
this  developes  ether  (E^O)  which  is  decomposed  by  the  oxalic  acid. 

By  treatment  with  caustic  potash,  the  oxalic  ether  is  decomposed, 
yielding  oxalate  of  potash  and  alcohol ;  thus — 

E,C,04  +  2KH0  =  K,C,04  +  2EH0. 

But  if  oxalic  ether  be  mixed  with  only  half  the  quantity  of  caustic  A 
potash  required  for  this  decomposition,  there  is  obtained,  instead  of  oxalate  ' 
of  potash,  a  salt,  crystallising  in  pearly  scales,  having  the  composition 
KEC5O4,  the  formation  of  wMch  is  easily  understood — 

E,C,04  +  KHO  =  KEC,04  +  EHO. 

Oxalic  ether.  Oxalovinate  of  potash. 

By  decomposing  this  salt  with  hydrofluosilicic  acid  (see  p.  185)  to  remove 
the  potassium  in  an  insoluble  form,  a  new  acid  is  obtained,  which  has  the 
composition  HEC2O4,  and  is  called  oxalovinic  or  oxalethylic  add.  It 

*  See  also  American  potroleum,  p.  463. 

f  Each  of  these  hydrides  is  isomeric  with  the  radical  immediately  preceding  it.  Tlins 
hydride  of  ethyle  has  the  same  composition  as  methyle,  and  is  regarded  by  some  chemists 
as  identical  with  it. 
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might  evidently  be  also  called  the  binoxalate  of  ethyle,  since  it  corre- 
sponds in  composition  to  the  binoxalate  of  potash,  KHCjO^. 

Most  of  the  acids  form  ethers  corresponding  to  oxalic  ether ;  thus,  by 
distilling  acetic  acid  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  diluting 'the 
distilled  liquid  with  water,  acetic  ether  (EC2H3O,)  is  separa1;ed,  remark- 
able for  its  very  fragrant  odour,  which  has  a  sliare  in  the  perfume  of 
cider,  perry,  vinegar,  and  of  many  wines. 

_  The  ether  used  in  medicine  under  the  na,mes  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 
nitrons  ether,  and  nitric  ether,  is  essentially  a  solution  of  nitrous  ether 
(C.HJNOj  in  alcohol,  and  is  formed  when  alcohol  is  distilled  with  nitric 
acid,  when  a  violent  and  complicated  reaction  takes  place,  one  portion  of 
the  alcohol  being  converted  into  aldehyde,  at  the  expense  of  a  part  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid— 

2(C,H„0)  +  HNO3  -  C,Hp  +  C,H,1^0,  +  2K0. 

Alcohol.  Aldehyde.       Nitrous  ether. 

Mtrous  ether  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  characterised  by  a  powerful 
odour  of  rennet-apples,  and  in  the  pure  state  decomposes  spontaneously, 
evolving  nitric  oxide. 

T^ue  mi!rtc  ether  (ENOg)  may  also"  be  obtained  as  a  fragrant,  heavy  oily  Hquid 
by  distiUmg  alcohol  with  nitric  acid,  under  certain  precautions.    It  is  decomposed 
with  explosion  at  a  temperature  of  about  200°  F. 

By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  nitric  ether,  a  basic  substance  is  produced 
which  has  been  named  hydroxylamine,  in  allusion  to  its  remarkable  formula,  NH,o' 
whjch  might  be  regarded  as  ammonia,  NHg,  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed by  hydroxyle,  HO — 

C2H5NO3  -f  He  =  O^HbHO  +  H2O  +  NHoO. 
Nitric  ether.  Alcohol.  Hydroxylamine. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  base,  5  parts  of  nitric  ether  are  acted  on  by  12  parts  of  tin 
and  50  parts  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  action  is  ov^er,  the  alcohol 
is  expelled  by  heat,  the  tm  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  solution  evapo- 
rated to  diyness,  and  the  residue  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  leaves  some 
Twu  n  uniN^   °^  ammonia  undissolved.     The  hydrochlorate  of  hydroxylamine 

11?^^  crystallises  m  long  needles  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  From  the 
sulphate  of  hydroxylamine,  by  decomposition  with  baiyta,  a  solution  of  the  base 
itsell  may  be  obtained  ;  but  pure  hydroxylamine  has  not  been  isolated  from  the  solu- 
tion, since  it  has  a  tendency  to  decompose  into  ammonia,  water,  ai(d  niteogen  

3NH3O  =  NH3  -1-  Nj,  -t-  3H2O. 
Hydro.xylamine. 

Hydroxylurea  CH3(HO)N20,  or  urea  in  which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  hydroxvle 
has  also  been  obtained. 

The  ckloHc  ether  used  for  medicmal  purposes  is  not  an  ether  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term,  but  a  solution  of  chloroform  (CHCI3)  in  alcohol.  Chloroform  will  be  more 
particularly  described  hereafter. 

Perchloric  ether,  (C.,Hb)C10„  is  only  interesting  from  the  circumstance  that, 
although  an  oily  liquid,  it  explodes  violently  under  a  sudden  blow. 
_  Boracic  ether,  which  has  the  formula  EgBOa,  is  formed  when  terchloride  of  boron 
IS  decomposed  by  alcohol — 

BCI3  +  3(EH0)  =  EgBOs  +  3HC1, 

and  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  anhydrous  boracic  acid  with  an  excess  of 
alcohol  under  pressure.    It  is  lighter  than  water  (sp.  gr.  0-88),  and  boils  at  246°  F. 
vvnen  heated  with  anhydrous  boracic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  E„O.B„0„  which  is 
cleoomposed  by  heat  into  E3BO3  and  EaO.SBjOs,  the  latter  being  a  Vitreous  solid, 
produced of  .silicon  is  decomposed  by  alcohol,  the  compound  2E20.Si03  is 

SiC]4  +  4(EH0)  =  2EaO.Si02  (Silicic  ether)  +  4HC1. 
Thi.s  silicic  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0'93,  and  distilling  unchanged  at 
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330°  F.  It  has  an  ethereal  odour,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame  which  deposits 
silica.  When  poured  upon  the  surface  of  water,  it  gi-adually  decomposes,  with 
separation  of  gelatinous  hydrated  silica — 

2E20.Si02  +  2H2O  =  4(EH0)  Ulcom  +  SiOa. 

When  the  ether  is  kept  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  deposits  a  hard  transparent  mass 
of  silica,  known  as  artificial  quartz.       ,    .    ,  ,     .  ^.  1 

Two  other  silicic  ethers  have  been  obtained,  having  respectively  the  composition 
E^O.SiO,  and  E20.2Si02 ;  the  former  liquid,  the  latter  viscous. 

Carbonic  ether  (EjO.  COj)  may  be  obtained  by  heating  carbonate  of  silver  with 
iodide  of  ethyle  in  a  sealed  tube  ; 

AgaO.COs  +  2EI  =  E2O.CO2  +  2AgI , 

The  compound  2E2O.CO2  has  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  upon  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  chloropicrine— 

CCl3(N02)  +  4(EH0)  +  Na^  =  3NaCl  +  NaNOg  +  2E2O.CO2  +  H4. 

. ,    ,  ,  Subcarbonate  of 

Chloropicrine.       Alcohol.  ethyle. 

When  carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash  in  absolute 
alcohol,  the  carbovinate  of  potash  is  obtained,  in  crystals  having  the  composition 
KECO3,  corresponding  to  bicarbonate  of  potash,  KHCO3. 

By  the  action  of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  upon  alcohol,  thecompound  2H2O.E2O.P2O5, 
phosphovinic  acid,  is  formed,  and  by  neutralising  it  with  a  base,  a  phosphovinate  may 
be  obtained,  composed  after  the  general  formula  2M2'O.E20.P205. 

A  second  acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  having  the  formula  H2O.2E2O.P2O5,  its 
salts  being  M2'0.2E20.P05.  Phosphovinic  acid  is  found  abundantly  in  the  residue 
from  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  ethyle. 

The  true  phosphoric  ether  (3E2O.P2O6)  is  also  said  to  have  been  obtained. 

The  true  sidpMiric  ether  (E2O.SO3)  can  only  be  formed  by  passing  the  vapour  of 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  into  ether.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and 
decomposed  by  heat,  olefiant  gas  and  alcohol  being  found  amongst  the  products,  for 

C2H4  +  C2H6O  =  (C2H5)20. 

The  fragrant  liquid  known  as  heavy  oil  of  wine,  which  is  formed  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  preparation  of  ether  and  of  olefiant  gas  (page  92),  appears  to  contain 
the  sulphate  of  oxLde  of  ethyle,  together  with  some  hydrocarbons  of  the  olefiant  gas 
series.  When  decomposed  with  a  solution  of  potash,  light  oil  of  wine  rises,  which 
contains  hydrocarbons  of  the  olefiant  gas  series. 

373.  When,  ether  or  alcohol  is  added  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
much  heat  is  evolved,  iu  consequence  of  the  combination  of  the  oxide  of 
ethyle  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  form  sulphovinic  or  sulpliethylic  acid, 
H2O.Ep.2SO3  or  bisulphate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  corresponding  ia  com- 
position to  the  bisulphate  of  potash,  K2O.H2O.2SO3.  If  baryta  be  now 
added  to  the  solution,  the  uncombined  sulphuric  acid  -will  be  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  but  the  sulphoviuic  acid  -vvUl  combine 
with  the  base  to  form  the  sulphoviuate  of  baryta,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  solution,  ia  rhombic  prisms  which  have  the  formula 
BaO.E2O.2SO3.2Aq.,  and  are  easily  soluble  iu  water.  By  cautiously 
adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution  of  sulphoviuate  of  baryta  tiU  the 
whole  of  the  baryta  is  precipitated  as  sulphate,  and  evaporating  the  filtered 
liquid  in  vacuo,  the  pure  sulphovinic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  syrupy  liquid 
liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  readily  decomposed  when  heated 
with  water,  into  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid — 

H20.E,0.2S03  +  2H„0  =  2(H20.S03)  +  2EH0. 

Sulphovinic  acid.  *  Alcohol. 

The  sulphoviuate  of  soda,  prepared  by  decomposing  the  baryta-salt 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  is  used  medicinally  in  Germany. 

37  4.  Vinic  acids  are  not  formed  by  monobasic  acids. — It  must  be  noticed 
that  although  the  greater  number  of  the  acids  are  capable  of  forming  ethers, 
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only  a  few  of  them  produce  viuic  acids.  Indeed,  ou.ly  those  acids  form 
vinic  acids  which  are  polybasic,  i.  e.,  requii'e  more  than  one  atom  of  a 
metal  for  the  formation  of  a  normal  salt  (p.  254),  the  tendency  to  form  a 
vinic  acid  depending  upon  the  possibility  of  replacing  a  portion  of  the 
hydrogen  in  the  hydrated  acid  by  ethyle.  In  the  case  of  nitric  acid,  which 
is  undoubtedly  a  monobasic  acid,  and  does  not  form  acid  salts,  no  vinic 
acid  can  be  produced ;  the  formula  of  the  acid  being  IINO3,  the  hydrogen 
must  be  entirely  or  not  at  all  replaced  by  the  ethyle. 

375.  Theory  of  etherification. — When  sulphovinic  acid  is  decomposed 
by  heat,  especially  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  alcohol,  a  large  proportion 
of  ether  is  found  among  the  products,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  a  very 
general  opinion  among  chemists,  that  the  production  of  sulphovinic  acid  is 
an  intermediate  stage  in  the  formation  of  ether,  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  distUling  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear 
that  the  etherification  of  alcohol  in  this  process  was  sufficiently  explained 
by  reference  to  the  attraction  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water,  and  consisted  in 
a  simple  removal  of  water  from  the  alcohol  by  the  acid,  for — 

2aHp  -  H,0  =  C,H,oO. 

Alcohol.  Ether. 

When  it  is  found,  however,  that  a  continuous  stream  of  alcohol,  flov/ing 
into  heated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort,  is  converted  into  ether  and  water, 
which  is  not  retained  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  distils  over  vnth  the 
ether,  and  that  this  may  go  on  almost  without  limit,  this  explanation  is 
no  longer  tenable. 

Accordingly,  the  formation  of  ether  from  alcohol  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  generally  referred  to  the  formation  of  sulphovinic  acid,  as 
soon  as  the  alcohol  and  the  acid  are  brought  in  contact,  and  the  subsequent 
decomposition  of  this  sulphovinic  acid,  in  the  presence  of  water  or  alcohol, 
into  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  ether ;  thus — 

H,O.E,0.2S03  +  Hp      -  2(Hp.S03)  +  E^,  or 

Sulphovinic  acid.  Ether. 

H,O.E,0.2S03  +  2EH0  -  2(H.,O.S03)  +  2E,0, 

Sulpliovinic  acid.  Alcohol.  Ether. 

The  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  thus  set  free  would  of  course  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  sulphovinic  acid,  which  would  be 
decomposed  in  its  turn,  and  so  on  without  limit. 

A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  is  deducible  from  the  follow- 
ing experiment : — 

When  amylic  alcohol  (the  amylic  hydrate  CgH^jHO)  is  mixed  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  sulphamyUc  acid  (C5lIji)20.H20.2S03, 
corresponding  to  sulphovinic  acid,  and  if  this  be  heated  in  a  retort,  and 
alcohol  be  allowed  to  flow  into  it,  as  in  maldng  ether,  the  first  portion  which 
distils  over  is  found  to  be  a  true  double  ether  molecule  (CjHg.CjHij.O),  the 
production  of  which  would  be  represented  by  the  equation — 

H,0.(C,HJ,0.2S03  +  2C,H,H0  =  2(C,H„.C,H„.0)  +  2(H,O.S03). 

Sulyhamylic  acid.  Alcohol.  Amylethylic  ether. 

On  continuing  the  distillation,  nothing  but  ordinary  ethylic  ether  is 
obtained. 

The  existence  of  these  double  ethers  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
what  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  double  radicals  (p.  513),  but  the 
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mode  of  formation  in  the  above  instance  certainly  affords  support  to  tlie 
view,  that  ether  results  from  the  decomposition  of  sulphovinic  acid  by- 
alcohol  in  the  ordinary  etherifying  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  theory  of  etherification  is  shaken  by  the  circum- 
stancO)  that  if  vapour  of  alcohol  be  passed  into  boUing  sulphuric  acid, 
of  sp.  gr.  1*52  (boiling  at  290°)  almost  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  is  resolved 
into  water  and  ether,  which  distil  over,  so  that  either  no  sulphovinic  acid 
is  formed,  or  it  is  only  formed  to  be  immediately  decomposed.  If  the  acid 
have  the  sp.  gr.  1-61  (boiling  at  330°),  no  ether  is  obtained,  the  alcohol 
being  resolved  into  olefiant  gas  and  water. 

Moreover,  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  preparation  of  ether,  notwithstanding  that  it  also  forms 
a  vinic  acid. 

Hence,  many  chemists  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  sulphuric  acid  a 
specific  action  by  contact  {catalytic  action)  upon  alcohol,  causing  its  resolu- 
tion into  water  and  ether,  or  oleiiant  gas,  according  to  the  temperature. 

This  view  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  behaviour  of  sulphuric 
acid  towards  cellulose  and  certain  other  substances,  in  which  it  causes 
important  transformations,  without  itself  appearing  to  take  part  in  the 
change. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  remarkably  interesting  to  observe, 
that  alcohol  may  actually  be  reproduced  from  olefiant  gas  and  water  under 
the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  vio- 
lently agitated  in  a  vessel  coutaiaing  olefiant  gas,  the  latter  is  absorbed, 
and  on  diluting  the  acid  with  water  and  distiSiag,  a  quantity  of 'alcohol 
is  obtained. 

376,  Alcohols  and  ethers  referred  to  the  loater-type. — When  potassium 
or  sodium  is  thrown  into  absolute  alcohol,  the  metal  is  dissolved  with 
disengagement  of  heat  and  rapid  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  a  crystalline 
compound  is  formed,  known  as  potassium- alcohol  {ethylate  of  potash)  or 
sodium-alcohol  {ethylate  of  soda),  and  containing  an  atom  of  the  metal 
in  the  place  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  j  the  action  of  potassium  upon 
alcohol  would  be  thus  represented — 

C2H5HO  (Alcohol)    4-    K    =    CjHgKO  (Potassium-alcohol)    -|-    H  . 

Other  alcohols  behave  in  a  similar  manner.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  similarity  which  exists  between  the  action  of  potassium  upon 
alcohol  and  upon  water,  and  chemists  have  naturally  endeavoured  to  refer 
both  actions  to  a  common  type. 

The  decomposition  of  water  by  potassium  is  represented  by  the 
equation — 


Alcohol  may  be  represented  with  equal  fitness,  as  water  in  which  half 
the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  ethyle  (C^H.),  or  EHO,  and  the  action  of 
potassium  upon  it  may  be  thus  expressed — 
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In  a  similar  manuer  soiiiuui-alcohol  would  be  formed.* 
When  sodium-alcohol  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tuhe  with  the  iodide  of  one 
of  the  alcohol-radicals,  the  sodium  combines  with  the  iodine,  whilst  the 
alcohol-radical  enters  into  the  place  of  the  sodium,  and  a  double  ether  is 
formed. 

Thus,  if  iodide  of  methyle  (CH3I)  be  decomposed  by  sodium-alcohol — 

CH3I  +  ^Jo  =  mi  +  ^^^}o. 

Sodium-alcohol.  Methyl-ethylic 

ether. 

In  a  similar  manner  amyl-ethylie  ether,  q  -g-  1 0,  would  be  produced. 

Again,  if  iodide  of  ethyle  be  decomposed  by  sodium-alcohol,  common 
ether  is  obtained,  and  the  action  must  in  consistency  be  similarly  ex- 
plained— 

C,H.I  +  C.H.|o  _  ^   OA  Jo. 

Sodium-alcoIioL  Common  ether. 

Alcohol  and  ether  are  constituted  ujjon  the  same  type,  that  of  a  mole- 
cule of  water,  and  bear  to  each  other  the  same  relation  as  exists  between 
caustic  potash  and  potash ;  thus — 


Potassium  series. 
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377.  Compounds  have  been  obtained  corresponding  to  alcohol  and  ether,  in  which 
the  place  of  the  oxygen  is  occupied  by  sulphur,  and  which  bear  the  same  relation  to 
hydrosulphuric  acid  as  alcohol  and  ether  bear  to  water. 

H  ) 

Type. — Hydrosulphuric  acid,       -g  |  S 

Mercaptan,         .       '^^^jj' }  ^        Hydrosulphate  of  potassium,     y  |  ^  • 

All  these  compounds  are  distinguished  for  their  powerful  odour  of  garlic.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  mercaptan,  which  is  notoriously  one  of  the  most  evil- 
smelling  chemical  compounds.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  solution  of  liydrosulphate 
of  potassium  (obtained  by  saturating  potash  with  hydrosulphuric  acid)  with  sulpho- 
vinate  of  potash,  or  better,  of  lime — 

KC,H,SO,  +  I  j  S  -          j  S  +  K,S04  . 
Sulphovinate  of  potash.  Mercaptan. 

Mercaptan  is  a  light,  very  volatile  and  inflammable  liquid,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  That  it  i.s  constituted  after  the  type  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  shown  by  its 
action  upon  metals  and  their  oxides.  Potassium  acts  upon  it  precisely  as  it  does 
upon  alcohol — 

!  8  +  K  =  ^■'^r'  Is  +  H  . 


11  \^  ^       -  K 

Mercaptan         Mercaptide  of  potassium 
or  potasslum-mercaptnn. 

*  Thallium-alcohol,  CjH,,T10,  has  also  been  obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid  r.cmai-ljaljlo 
for  its  high  specitic  gravity  (3-55)  and  great  refractive  and  (lisporsivo  action  upon  light. 
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Its  name  was  bestowed  in  allusion  to  its  action  upon  mercuric  oxide,  when  it 
forms  a  white  crystalline  inodorous  compound,  iusoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in 
alcohol — 

2(C,Hb)HS  +  Hg"0  =  (C,H5.),S.Hg"S  +  H,0 . 
Mercaptan.  Mercaptide  of  mercuiy. 

378.  Hydrocyanic  ether  (G2H5.ON  =  ECy),  or  cyanide  of  ethyle,  is  obtained  by 
distilling  sulphoviuate  of  potash  with  cyanide  of  potassium — 

KESO4  +  KCy  =  ECy  +  K2SO4. 

Sulphovlnato  Hydrocyanic 
of  potash.  etlier. 

The  cyanide  of  ethyle  is  a  volatile  poisonous  liquid,  smelling  strongly  of  garlic. 
Its  most  interesting  feature  is,  that  when  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash,  it  furnishes 
propylate  of  potash,  whilst  ammonia  is  evolved — 

C2H5.CN  +  KHO  +  H2O  =  KCgHgOs  +  NH3. 
Hydrocyanic  Propylate  of 

ether.  potasli. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  cyanides  of  all  the  alcohol-radicals,  when  boiled  with 
solution  of  potash,  yield  the  potash-salt  of  the  acid  which  stands  next  in  the 
homologous  series.  Thus  cyanide  of  methyle  (CH3.CN)  yields  the  potash-salt  of 
acetic  acid  belonging  to  the  ethyle  series;  cyanide  of  amyle  (CjHu.CN)  yields 
caproate  of  potash  belonging  to  the  cajjroyle  series,  and  so  on.  This  mode  of  decom- 
position argues  strongly  that  hydrogen  is  really  the  type  of  these  radicals,  for  when 
hydrocyanic  acid  (HCjST)  is  boiled  with  solution  of  potash,  it  yields  the  potash-salt 
of  formic  acid,  the  lowest  member  of  the  homologous  series — 

HON  -f  KHO  +  HjO  ^  KCHOa  +  NH3 . 
Hydrocyanic  acid.  Formiate  of  potasli. 

Thus,  leaving  the  potash  out  of  cousideration  ; 

H.CN  +  2H2O  =  CH2O2  -t-  NH3 
Cyanide  of  hydrogen.  Formic  acid. 

CH3.CN  +  2H2O  =  C2H4O2  +  NH3 
Cyanide  of  metliyle.  Acetic  acid. 

'C2H5.CN     +     2H2O     =    CgHgOs     +  NH3. 

Cyanide  of  ethyle.  Propyllc  acid. 

A  plausible  explanation  of  these  changes  may  be  given,  if  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
(HON)  be  represented  as  ammonia  (NH3),  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  an  atom  of  carbon  (just  as  two  atoms  of  hydi'ogen  in  water  are  replaced 
by  one  atom  of  carbon  to  foim  carbonic  oxide) . 

Hydrocyanic  acid.  Water-       Formic  acid.  Ammonia. 


N  j  (g?3)'  ^       j  0^  ^  (CH3)'H  I  0^  ^  ^ 


Cyanide  of  methyle.  Acetic  acid 

Cyanide  of  ethyle.  Propylic  acid. 
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The  cyanides  of  the  alcohol-radicals  will  be  again  referred  to  under  their  other 
designation  of  nitrile.i. 


AKSENICAL  ALCOHOL  OR  ALCAUSIN. 
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KAKODYLE  SEEIES— ORGANO-METALLIC  BODIES. 

379.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  results  of  the  progress  of  investigation 
in  chemistry,  is  the  discovery  of  the  true  position  among  classified  com- 
pounds which  is  to  be  assigned  to  some  substance  hitherto  regarded  as 
anomalous,  and  as  destroying  by  its  presence  the  symmetry  and  complete- 
ness of  an  othermse  perfect  classification.  Such  was  the  case,  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  with  kakodyle,  and  the  bodies  derived  from  it. 
Discovered  long  before  the  science  of  organic  chemistry  was  prepared  to 
receive  it,  it  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  chemists  to  find  a  place  for  it  in  their 
arrangement  of  organic  compounds,  and  always  occupied  an  anomalous 
and  isolated  position.  Modern  research  has  now  brought  to  light  a  whole 
series  of  compounds,  which  would  not  have  been  complete  without  kako- 
dyle, and  this  hitherto  incomprehensible  substance  has  at  length  been 
assigned  its  proper  place. 

When  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  arsenious  acid  and  dry  acetate  of 
potash  is  submitted  to  distillation,  a  heavy  poisonous  liquid  is  obtained, 
which  has  a  most  disgusting  odour  of  garlic,  and  takes  fire  spontaneously 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  Tliis  liquid,  which  has  long  been  known  under 
the  names  of  alcarsin  (arsenical  alcohol),  and  Cadet's  fuming  liquor,  has 
the  composition  C^H^jAs^O,  and  its  production  may  be  represented  (if  the 
various  secondary  products  be  neglected)  by  the  equation — 

4:(KG.Mfi.;)  +  As.fi,  -  C,Hi,As,0  +  2(K,0.C0,)  +  200,. 

Acetate  of  potash.  Alcarsin. 

If  acetic  acid  be  represented  by  the  formula  derived  above  (p.  520)  from  its 
formation  in  tlie  action  of  water  upon  cyanide  of  methyle,  the  foi-mation  of  alcarsin 
would  be  easily  explained.    Acetate  of  potash  would  then  be  represented  by  the 

formula  ^^^s)^  |  q^,  and  its  action  iipon  arsenious  acid  might  be  thus  ex- 
pressed— 

As,  jg^„+  4((^^3)K  jo_^^  ^  Assj  J^jj^^,^  +  2(K,O.C02)  +  200,. 
Arsenious  acid.      Acetate  of  potash.  Alcarsin. 

Alcarsin  has  the  properties  of  a  base ;  it  is  capable  of  combining  with 
the  oxygen  acids  to  form  crystallisable  salts,  and  in  contact  with  the 
hydrogen  acids  it  furnishes  water,  together  with  a  salt  of  the  radical  of  the 
acid.    Thus,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  have — 

C,H,^s,0  +  2HC1  =  C,H„As,Cl,  +  H,0. 

Alcarsin.  Chloride. 

The  best  method  of  obtaining  this  chloride  consists  in  dissolving  the  alcarsin 
in  alcohol,  and  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  when 
a  white  crystalline  solid  is  obtained,  composed  of  C^HjjAs^O.HgCl, ;  and 
on  distilling  this  with  hydrochloric  acid  (out  of  contact  with  air),  another 
spontaneously  inflammable  liquid  is  obtained,  of  insupportable  odour,  and 
composed  of  C.jH,,AsCl.  By  distilling  this  chloride  with  zinc  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  third  unbearable  liquid  is  procured,  which 
has  the  formula  C^Hj^As^,  and  has  been  named  kakodyle,  in  allusion  to 
its  intolerable  odour  (kokos,  had).  This  substance  is  obviously  tlie  radical 
from  which  the  compounds  just  mentioned  are  immediately  derived  ;  thus — 
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Kakodyle,  C,Hj,As,  =  Kd, 
Alcarsin,  or  oxide  of  kakodyle,  C^IIijAs^O  =  Kd^O 
Chloride  of  kakodyle,  C,H,AsCl  =  KdCl . 

The  remarkable  properties  of  kakodyle  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  being 
really  the  radical  of  these  compounds,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  potas- 
sium is  the  radical  of  the  oxide  and  chloride  of  that  metal,  for  kakodyle 
enters  into  direct  combination  with  chlorine  and  with  oxygen,  its  attraction 
for  the  latter  being  so  energetic  as  to  cause  its  spontaneous  inflammation 
in  the  air. 

The  discovery  of  this  radical,  comporting  itself  in  aU  respects  like  a 
metal,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  its  effect  upon  organic  chemistry, 
affording  very  strong  ground  for  belief  in  the  existence  of  other  quasi- 
metaUic  radicals,  such  as  ethyle,  methyle,  &c.,  which  have  only  recently 
been  isolated.  A  similar  service  had  been  previously  rendered  to  the 
science  by  the  discovery  of  the  compound  radical  cyanogen  (CN)  belong- 
ing to  the  electro-negative  class  opposed  to  the  metals,  and  for  a  long  time 
these  two  remained  the  only  compound  radicals  which  had  been  obtained 
in  a  separate  form. 

When  kakodyle  is  brought  gradually  in  contact  with  oxygen,  it  is  first 
converted  into  the  oxide  of  kakodyle  ((C2HgAs)20),  and  subsequently,  if 
water  be  present,  into  Tcakoclylic  acid  (HC^HgAsO^  =  HKdOj),  which  forms 
prismatic  crystals,  unaltered  by  air,  and  destitute  of  poisonous  character. 
When  treated  with  hydrochloric  or  hydrosulphuric  acid,  it  yields  ter- 
chloride  (KdClg)  and  sesquisul^phide  of  kalwdijle  (Kd^Sg). 

The  most  poisonous  member  of  this  series  is  the  cyanide  of  kalcodyle 
(CgHgAs.CN  =  KdCy),  which  is  easily  obtained  in  crystals  by  decom- 
posing cyanide  of  mercury  in  solution  with  oxide  of  kakodyle — 

HgCy,  -f  Kd^O  =  HgO  +  2KdCy. 

A  very  minute  quantity  of  this  substance  diffused  in  vapour  through  the 
air  has  the  most  dangerous  effect  upon  those  inhaling  it. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  members  of  the  kakodyle  series  — 

Kakodyle,  (C2H6As)2  =  Kd2 

Oxide  of  kakodyle,  (C2H0  As)20  =  KdaO 

Sulphate  of  kakodyle,  (C2H6As)20. 803= Kd„0.  SO3 

Sulphide  of  kakodyle,  (C2HeAs)2S  =  KdjS 

Chloride  of  kakodyle,  CsHgAsCl  =  KdCl 

Kakodylic  acid,  HC2H6As02  =  HKd02 

Kakodylate  of  silver,  AgCaHg AsOa  =  AgKdOj 
Sesquisulphide  of  kakodyle,  (C2H6As)2S3=Kd2S3 

Terchloride  of  kakodyle,  CaHg  AsCls  =  KdClg. 

380.  Organo-metallic  compounds. — The  only  way  of  referriag  kakodyle 
to  any  kno\vn  series  was  to  regard  it  as  an  association  of  arsenic  with  two 
molecules  of  methyle  (CH3),  and  this  supposition  necessitated  the  exist- 
ence of  other  compounds  of  a  similar  nature,  formed,  that  is,  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  an  inorganic  element  with  a  quasi-metallic  radical  Accordingly,, 
within  the  last  few  years,  _  it  has  been  discovered  that  by  heating  the 
iodides  of  methyle,  ethyle,  and  amyle,  with  zinc,  compounds  of  those 
radicals  with  the  metal  can  be  obtained,  and  these  compounds,  like  kako- 
dyle, are  distinguished  by  their  remarkable  attraction  for  oxygen. 

Nor  are  arsenic  and  zinc  the  only  elements  with  which  these  radicals 
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can  be  associated ;  boron,  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium,  aluminum, 
l  admium,  tin,  antimony,  bismuth,  lead,  and  mercury  may  be  made  to 
tarnish  similar  compounds,  and  the  principle  is  now  fully  established 
that  the  alcohol-radicals  can  enter  into  combination  with  metals  to  form 
compounds  which  are,  in  some  cases,  capable  of  direct  union  with  oxygen 
and  other  electro-negative  elements,  for  which  they  exhibit  a  greater 
attraction  than  the  metals  themselves. 

The  members  of  this  class  of  organo-metallic  bodies  which  have  been 
the  subjects  of  some  of  the  most  important  researches  deserve  special 
attention. 

Zinc-ethyle  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc  upon  iodide  of  ethyle — 
2aHJ  +  Zn,  =  (aHg),Zn  +  Znl,. 

800  gi'ains  of  bright  freslily  granulatecl  and  thorougUy  dried  zinc  are  placed  in  a 
half-pint  iiask  (E,  fig.  293),  which  is  connected  with  the  carbonic  acid  apparatus  (A), 


Fig.  293.— Preparation  of  zinc-ethyle. 

from  which  the  gas  is  passed  through  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottles  (B  and  C) 
where  it  is  thoroughly  dried.  A  second  perforation  in  the  cork  of  the  flask  (E)  allows 
the  passage  of  the  tube/,  which  passes  through  the  two  corks  in  the  wide  tube  F,  and 
dips  into  a  little  mercury  in  D.  A  stream  of  cold  water  is  kept  running  through 
the  wide  tube  (F),  being  conveyed  by  the  caoutchouc  tubes  t  t.  When  the  whole 
apparatus  has  been  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  the  cork  of  the  flask  (E)  is  removed,  and 
400  grains  of  iodide  of  ethyle  "(perfectly  free  from  moisture)  are  introduced,  the  cork 
being  then  replaced.*  The  carbonic  acid  is  again  passed  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
cut  off  by  closing  the  nipper-tap  (T)  upon  a  caoutchouc  connector,  when  the  gas 
escapes  through  tlie  tube  (G),  which  di]DS  into  mercury.  A  gentle  heat  is  then  applied 
by  a  water-bath  to  the  flask  (E)  till  the  iodide  of  ethyle  boils  briskly,  the  vapour 
being  condensed  in  the  tube /,  and  running  back  into  the  flask.  In  about  five  hours 
the_  conversion  is  complete,  and  th«  iodide  ceases  to  distil.  The  nipper-tap  (T)  is 
ngain  opened  and  a  slow  current  of  carbonic  acid  allowed  to  pass ;  the  position  of 
the  condenser  (F)  is  reversed  (fig.  294),  and  the  tube  /  is  connected,  by  the  cork  K, 
with  the  short  test-tube  0 ;  the  longer  limb  of  a  very  narrow  siphon  (I)  of  stout 
tube  passes  through  a  second  perforation  in  the  cork  (K),  the  shorter  limb  passing 
mto  the  very  short  test-tube  (P),  the  cork  of  which  is  also  furnished  with  the  short 
piece  of  moderately  wide  tube  (L).  For  receiving  and  preserving  the  ziuc-ethvle,  a 
number  of  small  tubes  are  prepared  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  295.  The  long  narrow 
neck  (It)  of  one  of  these  is  passed  down  the  short  tube  (L)  to  the  bottom  of  P,  the 
other  end  (N)  of  the  tube  being  connected  with  an  apparatus  for  passing  dry  car- 

.'^''.o, P''"'^^''^  '8  said  to  bo  nmcli  accelerated  if  about  ,Vth  of  zinc-ethyle  is  dissolved  in 
the  lotlide  of  ethylo. 
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bonic  acid.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus  being  filled  with  this  gas,  the  nipper-tap  is 
closed,  and  the  flask  (E)  heated  on  a  sand-bath,  so  that  the  zinc-ethyle  may  distil 
over,  a  slow  stream  of  carbonic  acid  being  constantly  passed  into  P,  the  excess 


Fig.  294. — Collection  of  zinc-ethyle. 

escaping  through  L.  When  enough  zinc-ethyle  has  collected  in  the  tube  (0)  a 
blow-pipe  flame  is  applied  to  the  narrow  tube  (N),  which  is  drawn  ofi"  and  sealed ; 

the  syphon  tube  (1)  is  then  gra- 
dually pushed  down,  so  that  its 
longer  limb  may  be  sufl&ciently 
immersed  in  the  zinc-ethyle,  and 
the  nipper-tap  (T,  fig.  293)  is 
Fig.  295.  opened,  when  the  pressure  of  the 

carbonic  acid  forces  over  a  part 
of  the  zinc-ethyle  into  the  tube  P.  By  heating  the  tube  (M)  with  a  spirit-lamp,  so 
as  to  expel  part  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  it  will  become  partly 
filled  with  zinc-ethyle,  and  may  be  withdrawn  and  quickly  sealed  by  the  blow-pipe. 
The  spontaneous  inflammability  of  the  zinc-ethyle,  and  its  easy  decomposition  by 
water,  render  great  care  necessary  in  its  preparation.  If  an  alloy  of  zinc  with  one- 
fourth  its  weight  of  sodium  be  employed,  the  conversion  may  be  effected  in  an  hour. 

If  any  moisture  were  present  in  the  materials  employed,  it  yould 
decompose  a  corresponding  quantity  of  the  zinc-ethyle,  yielding  oxide  of 
zinc  and  gaseous  hydride  of  ethyle — 

(C,Ha).Z^  +  HP  =  2(C,H,.H)  +  ZnO. 

zinc-ethyle.  Hydride  of  ethyle. 

Zinc-ethyle  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  powerful  odour,  heavier  than- water 
(sp.  gr.  1-18),  and  boUing  at  244°  F.  In  contact  with  atmospheric  air, 
it  takes  fire  spontaneously,  burning  with  a  dazzling  greenish-blue  flame, 
which  emits  white  clouds  of  oxide  of  zinc.  If  a  piece  of  porcelain  be 
depressed  upon  the  flame,  a  deposit  of  metallic  zinc  is  formed,  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  oxide,  which  is  yellow  while  hot,  and  white  on  cooling. 

When  oxygen  is  allowed  to  act  very  gradually  upon  zinc-ethyle,  zinc- 
alcohol  (or  ethylate  of  zinc)  is  formed,  corresponding  to  potassium-  and 
sodium-alcohol  (ethylates  of  potash  and  soda),  which  have  been  already 
described — 

(C,H,),Zn  +  0,  =  Zn(aH,),0,. 

Zinc-alcohoL 

Under  the  gradual  action  of  other  electro-negative  elements,  zinc-ethyle 
is  decomposed  into  compounds  of  zinc  and  ethyle  with  the  particular 
element  employed;  (C.,Hg),Zn  +  I^  =  SC^HJ  +  Zn\. 

Zinc-methyle  (CH3)2Zn  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  zmc  upon  the  iodide 
of  methyle  (CH3I),  and  resembles  zinc-ethyle  in  its  general  character;  it 
is,  however,  far  more  volatile  and  more  energetic  in  its  reactions  tlian 
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zinc-ethyle,  and  is  decomposed  witli  inflammation  and  explosion  wlien 
brought  in  contact  with  water,  yielding  oxide  of  zinc  and  marsh-gas 
(hydride  of  methyle). 

(CH3),Zn    +    H,0    =    2(CH,.H)  (IlydvUle  of  mahyle.^    4-    ZnO . 

Zinc-amyle  (C^^^.7.n  is  not  so  violent  in  its  reactions  ;  it  does  not 
inflame  when  exposed'  to  air,  but  absorbs  oxygen  very  rapidly. 

Potassium-etMjle  and  sndium-etliyle  (C.Hj.K  and  C.^Hj.Na)  have  as 
yet  been  obtained  only  in  combination  with  zinc-ethyle  by  heating  this 
liquid  in  a  sealed  tube  with  potassium  or  sodium,  when  metallic  zinc  is 
separated,  and  the  alkali-metal  takes  its  place — 

3(C,H,),Zn  +  Na,  =  2(Zn(C,H,),.NaC,H,)  +  Zn  . 

The  double  compound  of  sodium-ethyle  with  zinc-ethyle  is  a  crystalline 
solid  which  decomposes  water  with  great  violence,  forming  soda,  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  hydride  of  ethyle.*  Its  behaviour  with  carbonic  acid  is  very 
interesting  and  important. 

When  the  crystalline  compound  of  sodium-ethyle  with  zinc-ethyle  is 
introduced  into  a  bulb-tube  through  which  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
passed,  much  heat  is  evolved,  zinc-ethyle  distils  off,  and  a  white  solid  is 
left  in  the  bulb,  which  is  found  to  consist  of  the  propylate  of  soda, 
NaCjHgOa  formed  according  to  the  equation — 

C.HgNa  +  CO2  =  NaCaH^O^. 

This  reaction  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  representing  the  first 
successful  attempt  to  produce  directly  one  of  the  organic  acids  from 
carbonic  acid,  and  indicating  a  general  method  for  the  formation  of  the 
other  acids  of  the  same  series. 

Thus,  if  sodium-methyle  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  it  yields  acetate 
of  soda — 

CH^Jfa  +  CO,  =  NaC.,H30,. 

By  heating  iodide  of  methyle  in  a  sealed  tube  with  a  compound  of 
arsenic  and  sodium,  kakodyle  or  arsenio-dimeiliyle  is  obtained — 

2  CH3.I)  +  AsKa,  =  As(CH3),  +  2Nal , 

Kaltodyle. 

and  thus  kakodyle  finds  its  place  among  the  organo-metallic  bodies, 
the  existence  of  which  it  foreshadowed. 

When  iodide  of  ethyle  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  arsenio- 
cliethyle,  As(C2H5)2,  or  ethylic  kakodyle,  is  obtained. 

381.  Arsenio-trimethyle  or  trimethylursine,  As{CE..^.^,  and  arsenio- 
triethyle  or  triethylardne,  As{Cfi^).^,  may  be  obtained  either  by  acting 
upon  the  iodides  of  methyle  and  ethyle  with  a  compound  of  arsenic  with 
three  atoms  of  so(]iam — 

3(CH3.I)  +  AsNa^  =  M'^'R,),  +  3NaI, 

or  by  decomposing  zinc-methyle  or  zinc-ethyle  with  terchloride  of 
arsenic — 

3Zn(C.,H,),  +  2ASCI3  =  2As(CJ-l5)3  -i-  3ZnCl,. 
Arsenio-triethyle  has  a  kakodylic  odour,  but  does  not  take  fire  when  ex- 

*  Strange  to  say  when  this  compound  of  .sodium-ethyle  with  zinc-ethyle  ia  heated,  it 
leaves  metallic  sodium  and  zinc. 
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posed  to  air,  although  it  oxidises  with  great  rapidity.  Like  kakodyle,  it 
is  capable  of  producing  a  base  by  combination  with  oxygen,  which  laaa 
the  formula  As(C2H5).,0,  and  is  called  arsenic  triethoxide.  Similar  com- 
pounds have  been  obtained  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  chlorine, 
iodine,  and  sulphur. 

Other  arsenical  compounds  of  ethyle  and  methyle  have  been  produced, 
containing  four  equivalents  of  the  alcohol-radical,  but  the  oxide  of  tetre- 
thyl-arsonium  [As(C2Hg)j20  and  its  congeners  are  reaUy  substances  be- 
longing to  the  ammonium  family,  and  they  wUl  be  again  alluded  to 
elsewhere. 

Stihetliyle,  ^^{C^^^,  or  stibiotriethyle,  and  stibiotrim ethyle,  813(0113)3, 
are  obtained  by  processes  similar  to  those  which  furnish  the  correspond- 
ing compounds  of  arsenic,  which  they  much  resemble. 

Stibethyle  has  a  powerful  odour  of  onions,  and  takes  fire  spontaneously 
in  air.  It  combines  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  sulphur,  with 
great  energy.  So  powerful  is  its  attraction  for  chlorine,  that  it  displaces 
hydrogen  from  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid — 

Sb(C,Hg)3  +  2HC1  =  Sb(C,H5)3.Cl2  +  H,. 

Bichloride  of  stibethyle. 

The  oxide  of  stihetliyle  is  a  basic  substance.  The  iodide  of  tetre- 
thylstibonium,  Sb(C2Hg)^I,  belongs  to  the  ammonium  family. 

Mercuric  methide  'B.giCH^^  and  ethide  'H.g{C^^^  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  ziuc-methyle  and  zinc-ethyle  upon  bichloride  of  mercury — 

Zn(C,H,),  +  HgCl,  =  ZnCl,  +  Hg(C,H,)3. 

The  methyle  compound  is  the  heaviest  liquid  (except  metallic  mercury) 
which  is  known;  its  specific  gravity  is  3-07,  so  that  glass  floats  upon  its 
surface. 

Aluminum  ethide,  A\(C.^'K^)^,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  mercuric 
ethide  with  aluminum,  3HgE.^  +  A\  =  Hg^  +  Al^Eg.  It  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  spontaneously  inflammable,  and  decomposed  by  water.  The 
corresponding  methyle  compound,  ^[^{C'B.^)^,  solidifies  at  a  little  above 
32°  F.  into  a  transparent  crystalline  mass. 

Triborethyle  B(C2Hg)3,  has  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyle 
upon  boracic  ether — 

2E3BO3  +  3ZnE,  =  2BE3   +  3ZnES),. 

Boracic  ether.      Zinc-ethyle.  Ti-iborethyle.     Ethylate  of  zinc. 

It  distUs  over  as  a  very  light  (sp.  gr.  0-69)  colourless  liquid  which  has 
an  irritating  odour,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  inflames  spontaneously 
in  air,  burning  with  a  beautiful  green  flame,  and  explodes  when  brought 
in  contact  with  pure  oxygen.  By  gradual  oxidation  it  is  converted  into 
the  compound  BE^Og,  which  may  be  distilled  in  vacuo  without  decom- 
position. When  this  liquid  is  mixed  with  water  it  is  decomposed,  yield- 
ing alcohol,  and  a  volatile  white  crystalline  body,  BH^EOa — 

BE3O,  +  2H2O  =  BH,EO,  +  2(EH0). 

Alcohol. 

This  substance  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  a  most  intensely  sweet 
taste ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Boric  methide,  B(CH3),j,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  strong  ethereal 
solution  of  zinc-methyle  upon  boracic  ether — 

2E3BO3  -f-  3ZnMe,  =  2BMe3  +  SZnE.O^ . 

Boracic  ether.      Zinc-methyle.     Boric  metliide.    Ethylate  of  zinc 
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Boric  methide  is  a  heavy  (sp.  gr.  1-93)  colourless  gas,  having  an  intoler- 
ably pungent  tear-exciting  odour,  and  capable  of  liquefaction  under  a 
pressure  of  three  atmospheres  at  50°  F.  When  it  issues  very  slowly  into 
the  air  from  a  tube,  it  undergoes  partial  oxidation,  and  produces  a  1am- 
'  bent  blue  flame,  invisible  in  daylight,  and  incapable  of  burning  the 
lingers ;  but  when  it  comes  rajjidly  into  contact  with  air,  it  burns  with  a 
bright  green  hot  flame,  remarkable  for  the  immense  quantity  of  large 
flakes  of  carbon  which  it  disperses  through  the  air,  apparently  because 
the  boracic  acid  produced  envelopes  them  and  prevents  their  combustion. 
Boric  methide  combines  with  an  equal  volume  of  ammonia  gas,  producing 
a  wdiite,  volatile  compound  NHg.BMcg,  which  is  deposited  in  fine  crystals 
from  its  ethereal  solution,  and  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition. 
Its  vapoiu',  like  that  of  sal-ammoniac,  occupies  four  volumes  instead  of 
two.  Water  absorbs  very  little  boric  methide,  but  alcohol  dissolves  it 
readUy.  Solutions  of  the  alkalies  and  alkahne  earths  also  absorb  it,  and 
potash  decomposes  the  ammonia  compound,  but  the  combinations  of  boric 
methide  with  the  alkalies  do  not  crystallise,  and  are  decomposed  even  by 
carbonic  acid. 

Silicium-ethyle,  SiE^,  results  from  the  decomposition  of  chloride  of 
sHicon  with  ziac-ethyle ;  it  is  not  decomposed  by  water  or  by  solution  of 
potash,  is  lighter  than  water,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame.  Silicium- 
ethyle  is  especially  interesting  as  the  source  of  a  new  alcohol  ia  which  a 
part  of  the  carbon  appears  to  be  replaced  by  silicon.  The  formula  of  this 
alcohol  is  said  to  be  SiCgH^^O,  which  may  be  represented  as  the  (missing, 
see  p.  512)  alcohol  CgH^oO,  (nonyle- alcohol),  in  which  an  atom  of  carbon 
is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  sihcon. 

Silicmm-liexethyle,  Si^Eg,  corresponding  in  composition  to  aluminum 
ethide,  is  also  an  inflammable  liquid,  the  vapour  of  which  has  the  high 
specific  gravity  7 '9 6. 

Siliciumr-metltyle,  Si(CHg)^  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of 
silicon  upon  iodide  of  methyle  in  the  presence  of  zinc.  It  is  a  liquid 
which  burns  with  a  luminous  flame,  producing  white  fumes  of  silica. 

382.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  principal  com- 
pounds of  alcohol-radicals  with  inorganic  elements  which  have  yet  been 
analysed,  omitting  some  of  the  compound  ammonias,  which  will  be  noticed 
hereafter : — 


Compounds  of  alcohol-ratlicals 
■witli  inorganic  elements. 

Formula. 

Inorganic 
Type. 

Soclmm-ethyle,  .       .  . 

NaE 

NaCl 

Magnesium-ethyle, 

MgE, 

Al  um  in  um- ethyl  e, 

Zinc-methyle,  .... 

ZnMeg 

ZnCla 

Zinc-ethyle,  .... 

ZuEa 

ZnCla 

Zinc-amyle,  .... 

ZnAyla 

ZnCla 

Stan-metliylo,  .... 

SnMeg 

SnCla 

Stan-ethyle,  .... 

SnEg 

SnCla 

Sesquicthide  of  tin,  . 

Sn^Eo 

Diethioclido  of  tin,     .       .  . 

Sn^EJs 

Stiinnic  ethide,  .       .       ■.  . 

S11E4 
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Compounds  of  alcohol-radicals 
ivilli  inorganic  elements. 

Formula. 

jnorganic 
Type. 



Stannic  ethylonietliide, 

SnEaMe/ 

SnCl^ 

Stannic  iodethidp, 

SnEJa 

SnCl^ 

Bismuthous  etliide, 

BiEa 

BiOlg 

Bisnnutlious  dicliloretliide,  . 

BiEClj 

BiClj 

Plumbic  ethide,  .... 

PbE4 

PbO^ 

Mercuric  ethide, 

HgE^ 

HgCl^ 

Mercuric  metliide, 

HgMe,, 

HgCls 

Stibethyle,  .... 

SbEg 

SbCl3 

Antimonic  triethoxide, 

SbEoO 

o 

SbCls 

Iodide  of  tetretbyl-stibonium,  . 

SbEJ 

SbClj 

Kakodyle,  ..... 

AsMca 

AsjS.^ 

Oxide  of  kakodyle, 

As2Me40 

ASoOg 

Arsenious  oxymetbide, 

AsMeO 

ASC13 

Trimethyle-arsine, 

AsMe3 

ASC13 

Monomethyl  arsenic  acid,  , 

AsMeOs 

AsClg 

Kakodylic  acid,  .... 

HAsMe^Os 

HAS03? 

Sulpbokakodylic  acid. 

(AsMe2)2S3 

AS20B 

Tercliloride  of  kakodyle. 

AsMeaClg 

AsClg 

Arsenic  triethoxide,   .  . 

AsEgO 

AsClg 

Oxide  of  tetrethylarsonium. 

AsgOg 

OyiiIp  nf  fl iTTi ptlrul -rl vl fiTtinni iiTn 

CAsMp  e  ^  o 

As„0- 

Triborethyle,  .... 

BE3 

BOI3 

Boric  methide,  .... 

BMe3 

BCls 

Silicium-ethyle, 

SiE4 

sicii 

Siliciura-metliyle, 

SiMe^ 

SiCl4 

These  compounds  are  evidently  formed  upon  tlie  types  of  the  inorganic 
combinations  of  the  respective  elements.  Those  elements  -which  combine 
in  only  one  proportion  with  oxygen  or  sulphur,  also  combine  in  one  pro- 
portion with  an  alcohol-radical ;  whilst  those  which  form  more  than  one 
compound  with  oxygen  and  sulphur  also  generally  form  corresponding 
compounds  with  alcohol-radicals. 

Thus  zinc,  which  combines  with  only  two  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine, 
also  associates  itself  with  two  of  methyle,  ethyle,  or  amyle.  Aluminum 
also  combines  only  in  one  proportion  with  the  alcohol-radicals,  but  that 
proportion  corresponds  with  the  composition  of  alumina,  the  only  oxide 
of  aluminum. 

Tin,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  three  distinct  series  of  compounds  with 
the  alcohol-radicals,  composed  according  to  the  types  of  the  protoxide, 
sesquioxide,  and  binoxide  of  tin,  respectively.  And  it  must  be  observed 
that  as  long  as  the  type  is  adhered  to,  the  particular  radical  occupying  a 
place  in  the  compound  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference ;  thus  we 
find,  in  the  bodies  composed  after  the  type  of  sesquioxide  of  tin  (^wfi^i 
one  in  Avhicli  the  places  of  the  three  atoms  of  oxygen  are  occupied  by 
ethyle,  and  another  in  which  only  two  of  the  places  are  occupied  by 
ethyle  (an  electro-positive  or  quasi-metallic  or  hasylous  radical),  whilst  the 
third  is  filled  by  iodine  (an  electro-negative  or  chlorous  radical). 

•  Formed  by  the  action  of  zinc-metliyle  upon  the  stannic  iodethide,  ZnMej  -t-  SnEjIj  — 
SuEjMgj  -I-  Znlj. 
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383.  The  attraction  which  the  vegetable  alkaloids  have  always  possessed 
for  the  chemical  inquirer  is  easily  accounted  for ;  composing,  as  they  do,  so 
very  small  a  portion  of  the  plants  in  which  they  are  found,  and  yet  repre- 
senting, in  many  cases,  the  whole  virtue  and  activity  of  such  plants  in 
their  action  upon  the  animal  body,  it  is  very  natural  that  their  composi- 
tion should  have  been  very  carefully  studied,  with  a  view  to  explain  the 
changes  by  which  they  are  produced  in  the  plants,  and,  if  possible,  to 
imitate  those  changes  in  order  to  obtain  these  valuable  remedies  by  arti- 
ficial means.  In  this  study,  however,  the  chemist  has  to  contend  with 
difficulties  of  no  insignificant  character ;  for  even  in  the  determination  of 
the  ultimate  composition  of  these  alkaloids,  their  high  molecular  weights 
and  comparatively  small  proportion  of  hydrogen  render  the  exact  determin- 
ation of  this  element  a  matter  of  great  difiiculty,  so  that  even  at  the 
present  time  the  composition  of  some  of  the  less  known  alkaloids  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  definitely  established. 

The  following  table  includes  the  most  important  of  those  alkaloids 
which  are  extracted  from  plants : — 


TIT         1  • 

Morphine 

Opium    .       ,       .  . 

C17H19NO3 

Codeine 

>>       •       «       1  • 

C18H21NO3 

Ifarcotine 

))*■•• 

^2211231^07 

Papaverine 

C,„H2,N0, 

Quinine 

Cinchona  bark 

C20H24N2O2 

Cinchonine 

if  ... 

C^oH^^N^O 

Quinidine 

C20H24N2O2 

Caffeine 

Coffee"  .       ,       .       .  ) 

CsHioN.O, 

Theine 

Tea        .       .       .       .  ! 

Theobromine 

Cacao-nut 

C7H8N4O2 

Stryclinine 

Nux  vomica  . 

^21^22--^202 

Brucine 

It  ... 

C23H26N2O4 

Nicotine 

Tobacco  .... 

C10H14N2 

Solanine 

Potato-shoots  . 

Atropine 

Deadly  nightshade  .       .  ) 

C17H23NO3 

Daturiae 

Stramonium    .       .       .  ) 

Cocaine 

Coca-leaves 

Cl7H2iN04 

Hyoscyamine 

Henbane  .... 

Emetine 

Ipecacuanha  . 

Aconitine 

Aconite  .... 

Veratrine 

White  hellebore 

C32H62N2O8 

Coniine 

Hemlock  .... 

Piperine 

Pepper  .... 

Ci;Hi9N03(?) 

Capsicine 

Cayenne  pepper 

Sparteine 

Common  broom 

Ci5H2„N, 

Curarine 

Curara  poison  . 

Ci„Hi,N 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  alkaloids  invariably  contain  nitrogen  ; 
and  though  this  element  generally  forms  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
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the  weight  of  the  alkaloid,  not  exceeding  31  per  cent,  in  theobromine, 
which  is  the  richest  in  nitrogen,  and  falling  as  low  as  3-4  per  cent,  in 
narcotine,  which  is  the  poorest,  it  is  from  this  element  that  chemists  have 
always  started  in  their  speculations  upon  the  constitution  of  these  impor- 
tant bodies. 

The  earliest  view  of  any  importance  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
alkaloids  was  that  of  Berzelius,  who,  resting  upon  the  constant  presence 
of  nitroo-en  and  hydrogen  in  these  substances,  regarded  them  as  compounds 
of  certain  neutral  substances  (then  unloiown  in  the  separate  state)  with 
ammonia,  to  which  they  owed  their  alkaline  characters,  and  this  opinion 
was  much  strengthened  when  it  was  discovered  that  certain  organic  bases 
(though  not  those  actually  found  in  plants)  could  be  produced  by  the 
direct  combination  of  ammonia  with  neutral  substances ;  thus  oil  of 
mustard  (C^HgNS),  when  combined  with  ammonia  (NH^),  yields  the  base 
thiosinnamine  (C^HglSr^S). 

To  this  view  it  was  objected,  that  ammonia  could  not  be  detected  in 
these  organic  bases,  and  as  the  doctrine  of  the  displacement  of  one  element  u 
by  another,  or  by  a  quasi-element,  gained  ground,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  organic  bases  might  be  really  constituted  in  the  same  manner  as 
ammonia  itself,  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  being  occupied  by 
a  group  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.  This  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  alkaloids,  therefore,  would 
at  once  propose  ammonia  as  the  type  of  this  large  class. 

In  the  earlier  attempts  to  refer  the  organic  bases  to  ammonia  as  their 
type,  it  was  said  that  just  as  that  substance  is  composed  of  four  atoms 
(one  of  nitrogen  and  three  of  hydrogen),  so  are  the  organic  bases,  but  that 
these  contain  only  two  separate  hydrogen-atoms,  the  place  of  the  third 
atom  of  that  element  being  occupied  by  a  compound  which  discharges  the  ■ 
functions  of  that  third  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  does  not  destroy  the  alka- 
line character  of  the  original  ammonia  type. 

To  apply  this  view  to  one  of  the  least  complex  of  the  organic  bases,  . 
aniline  (CgHyN),  we  might  represent  it  as  ammonia  (NHg),  in  which  the  • 
third  atom  of  hydrogen  had  been  displaced  by  the  hypothetical  compound  . 
radical  phenyle  (fi^S.-^  for  CgH^N  =  NH2.CgHg,  phenylamine. 

This  view  of  the  constitution  of  aniline  was  supported  by  the  fact,  that  : 
aniline  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  phenate  of  ammonia ;  ; 
thus — 

m,.CeH,0  -  H,0  =  NH,.C,H, 

Phenate  of  Ammonia.  .AnUine. 

and  as  the  substances  derived  from  ammoniacal  salts  by  the  loss  of  a  i 
molecule  of  water  were  called  amides  (being  supposed  to  contain  amido-  ■ 
gen,  NH^,  this  theory  was  spoken  of  as  the  amide-theory  of  the  consti-  - 
tution  of  organic  bases. 

Later  research  has  only  extended  this  theory,  having  proved  that  t 
ammonia  is  the  type  of  at  least  the  greater  number  of  organic  bases,  and  I 
that  not  only  one,  but  all  three  of  the  hydrogen-atoms,  are  moveable,  and  I 
may  be  displaced  by  compound  radicals,  whilst  even  the  nitrogen  of  the  : 
type  also  admits  of  replacement  by  other  elements  of  the  same  chemical 
family,  vi^;.,  by  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony. 

A  more  instructive  example  of  the  elasticity  of  a  type  cannot  be  given.  ■ 

384.  Ethylated  ammonias  and  their  derivatives. — "When  iodide  of  i 
ethyle  (CH^I)  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  i 
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ammonia,  in  the  proportion  of  single  molecules,  a  crystalline  compound 
is  formed,  wliich  might  at  first  ho  regarded  merely  as  a  comhmation  of 
the  two  hodies  employed  to  produce  it  (C^HjI.KHj) ;  hUt  when  this 
substance  is  distilled  with  potash,  it  furnishes,  instead  of  ammoniacal  gas, 
a  vapour  which  condenses,  under  the  ordinary  pressure  in  a  receiver  cooled 
by  ice,  to  a  very  light  colourless  liquid  which  boils  at  65°-G  F.,  and  has 
a  powerful  ammoniacal  odour.  By  analysis,  this  liquid  is  found  to  have 
the  composition  C^HjN,  being,  in  fact,  ammonia  in  wliich  one-third  of  the 
iiydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  ethyle.  That  this  is  the  true  view  of  its 
constitution  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  since  it  so  nearly  resembles 
ammonia  in  all  its  characters,  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  that 
substance.  The  ethyl-ammonia  oietliylia,  or  ethylamine,  has  not  only  the 
modified  odour  of  ammonia,  but  is  powerfully  alkaUne,  and  combines 
readily  with  acids,  forming  salts,  many  of  which  may  be  crystallised.  It 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  more  inflammable  than  ammonia. 

The  crystalline  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle  upon 
ammonia  is  the  hydriodate  of  ethylamine — 

the  hydrogen  expelled  from  the  ammonia  having  taken  the  place  of  the 
ethyle  in  the  iodide,  forming  hydriodic  acid,  which  remains  in  combina- 
tion'with  the  ethylamine. 

Chloride  of  ethyle  and  bromide  of  ethyle,  when  heated  with  ammonia, 
jTield,  respectively,  the  hydrochlorate  and  hydrobromate  of  ethylamine,  but 
the  iodide  of  ethyle  is  preferred  for  this  and  similar  experiments,  as  being 
less  volatile,  and  therefore,  more  manageable  in  sealed  tubes. 

When  the  hydriodate  of  ethylamine  is  distUled  with  potash,  it  behaves 
just  as  hydriodate  of  amimonia  would  do  if  similarly  treated — 

NR3.HI  +  KHO  =  NH3  +  KI  +  H,0 

Hydriodate  of  ammonia.  Ammonia. 

NH,.C,H5.HI  +  KHO  -  NH,.C.,H5  +  KI  +  H,0. 

Hydriodate  of  ethylamine.  Ethylamine. 

Ethylamine  also  combines  with  the  oxygen  acids  in  the  same  manner 
as  ammonia — 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  .      .      .  2NH3.H2O.SO3 
Sulphate  of  ethylamine,      .     .    2(NH,.C3H5).H,O.S03 . 

If  any  further  proof  were  wanted  that  ethylamine  is  really  composed  after  the 
type  of  ammonia,  it  would  be  afforded  by  the  circumstance,  that  ethylamine  may  be 
prepared  by  di-stUling  cyanic  ether  with  caustic  potash. 

Cyanic  ether  (CaHgCyO  =  CjHgCNO)  is  obtained  by  distilling  sulphovinate  of 
potash  with  cyanate  of  potash — 

KCyO     +     KCSH5SO4   =   CoHoCyO  +K2SO4. 
Cyanate  of  potash.  Sulphovinate  of  potash.  Cyanic  ether. 

Now,  cyanic  ether  is  simply  cyanic  acid,  in  which  an  atom  of  ethyle  occupies  tlio 
place  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  — 

Cyanic  acid,  .  .  .  HCyO 
Cyanic  ether,      .       .       .       ECyO . 

When  cyanic  acid  is  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  ammonia  and  earboiinte 
of  potash — 

HCNO  +  2KK0  =  Nir,  +  K,O.CO., 
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and  since  cyanic  ether  contains  an  atom  of  ethyle,  in  place  of  an  atom  of  hydrogenj 
it  would  be  expected  to  furnish  an  ammonia  in  which  a  similar  displacement  had 
been  effected — 

ECNO  +  2KH0  =  NH^E  +  KsO.COj. 
Cyanic  ether  Etliylainino. 

If  ethylamine  be  again  acted  upon  by  iodide  of  ethyle,  a  second  atom 
of  hydrogen  may  be  displaced  by  ethyle,  and  the  hydriodate  of  diethyla- 
mine  is  obtained — 

+  C,H,I  =  NjOHA.HI 

Iodide  of     Hydriodate  of  diethylamine. 
etliyle. 

and  from  this  hydriodate  the  diethylamine  is  obtained  by  distillation  with 
potash,  as  a  colourless  and  inflammable  liquid,  strongly  ammoniacal,  and 
having  a  much  higher  boiling  point  than  ethylamine  (134:°-6r.)  In  its 
chemical  relations  diethylamine  is  a  decided  ammonia. 

In  order  to  remove  the  third  atom  of  hydrogen,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
subject  diethylamine  to  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle — 

X^C,H,V   +  C,HJ  :=  N^CHA.HI 

Diethylamine.  Iodide  of   Hydriodate  of  triethylamine. 

ethyle. 

When  this  last  hydriodate  is  distilled  with  potash,  the  triethylamine  is 
obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid,  presenting  the  strongest  evidence  of  its 
relationship  to  ethylamine  and  diethylamine  as  well  as  to  ammonia.  It  is 
powerfully  alkaline,  and  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  than  diethylamine.* 

But  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle  does  not  stop  here,  for  if  triethyla- 
mine be  again  heated  with  it,  a  molecule  of  that  base  combines  with  a  mole- 
cule of  the  iodide  to  form  the  compound  ^(CjHJg.C^HjI,  which  may  be 
represented  as  hydriodate  of  triethylamine  in  which  the  place  of  the 
hydrogen  in  the  hydriodic  acid  is  occupied  by  ethyle. 

But  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  hydriodate  of  ammonia  (iNHj.HI) 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  iodide  of  a  hypothetical  compound  metal 
ammonium  (NHJ,  and  it  would  appear  admissible  to  view  the  above 
compound  as  iodide  of  ammonium  (NH^I),  in  which  the  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  displaced  by  ethyle ;  it  would  then  be  called  iodide  of  tetre- 
thylammonium  (NE^I),  or  iodide  of  tetrethyhuni. 

Unlike  the  preceding  compounds,  the  iodide  of  tetrethylium  may  be 
boiled  with  solution  of  potash  without  decomposition,  but  if  a  solution  of 
this  substance  be  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  iodide  of  silver  is  formed, 
and  when  the  solution  is  filtered  and  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 
acid,  it  deposits  needle-like  crystals  having  the  composition  ]Sr(C2H5)4H0. 
This  substance,  which  is  called  the  hydrate  of  tetrethylium,  is  exactly 
similar  in  properties  to  the  hydrates  of  "potash  and  soda;  it  is  deliques- 
cent, absorbs  carbonic  acid  eagerly  from  the  air,  is  exceedingly  alkaline 
and  caustic,  expels  ammonia  from  its  salts,  forms  soap  with  the  fats,  and 
behaves  in  every  respect  like  the  hydrate  of  a  fixed  allcali.  Its  taste  is 
very  bitter  as  well  as  alkaline. 

*  Just  as  ethylamine  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potash  upon  cyanic  ether,  so 
triethylamine  is  formed  wlien  ethylate  of  potash  (potassium-alcohol)  acts  upon  cyanic  ethei^ 

ECNO   I-  2(KE0)  =  NE3  +  K,O.COj. 
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It  is  obviously  not  an  ammonia,  but  is  composed  after  the  type  of 
caustic  potasb  (KHO),  and  contains,  in  place  of  the  potassium,  the 
liypothetical  radical  tetrethylium,  N{C,HJ„  or  ammonium  (NH,)  in  which 
the  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  displaced  by  ethyle. 

The  action  of  oxide  of  silver  upon  the  iodide  of  tetrethylium  is  now 
intelligible — 

2NEJ    +    Ag,0    +    H,0    =    2NE,H0    +  2AgI. 

Iodide  of  Hydrate  of 

tetrethylium.  tetretliylium. 

The  new  alkali  is  easily  decomposed ;  even  at  a  temperature  below  the 
lioiling  point  of  water,  it  is  resolved  into  triethylamine,  olefiant  gas,  and 
water — 

N(C,H,),HO  =  N(aH,),  +  C,H,  +  Hp. 

Trietliylamine. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  solution  of  ammonia  in  water  may  be 
regarded  as  containing  the  hydrate  of  ammonium,  for — 

NH3  +  Hp  =  NH.HO 
which  latter  would  be  the  true  type  of  the  hydrate  of  tetrethylium  ; 
but  so  great  is  the  want  of  stability  in  this  case,  that  all  attempts  to 
isolate  the  hydrate  of  ammonium  have  resulted  in  the  production  of 
ammonia  and  water. 

Like  potash,  the  oxide  of  tetrethylium  is  capable  of  forming  salts  with 
the  oxygen-acids  without  the  intervention  of  a  molecule  of  water,  thus — 

Sulphate  of  potash,    .       .       .  Kp.SOg 
Sulphate  of  oxide  of  tetrethylium,  (]SrE^)P.S03. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  by  the  action  of  the  iodides  of 
other  alcohol  radicals  upon  ammonia,  compounds  should  be  obtained 
corresponding  to  those  belonging  to  the  ethyle  series  ;  thus  we  have — 

( Type  ;  ammonia  NH3). 

Diamylamine,     NH .  (CbHu)2 
Trimethylamine,  N(CH3)3 
Triethylamine,  ^(CaHja 


Triamylamine,t  N(CbHii)3 


Methylamine,*  NH2.CH3 
Ethylamine,  NH2.C2H5 
Amylamine,  NHa.CgHu 
Dimethylamine,  NH.(CHg)„ 
Diethylamine,  NH.tCaHs)^ 

{Type  ;  imaginary  bydrate  of  ammonium,  NH4HO.) 
Hydrate  of — 

TetramethyHum,  N(CH3)4  HO 
Tetrethylium,  NCCgHs)!  HO 
TetramyUum,  N(C5Hii)4HO 

BTit  even  here,  the  elasticity  of  the  types  and  the  replacing  power  of 
the  alcohol-radicals  are  not  exhausted. 

If  methylamine  (NH,.Me)  be  acted  upon  by  iodide  of  ethyle,  the 
hydriodate  of  metlnjl-eihylamine  is  formed — 

]SrH,.Me       EI  =  NHMeE.lII 

„  ^,  ,     .  Iodide  of  Hydriodate  of  metliyl- 

Methylamine.       etliyle.  etliylamine. 


'  Methylamine,  which  is  a  gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  far  more  soluble  in  water 
than  any  other  gas  ;  water  dissolves  1150  volumes  of  methylamine,  the  solution  exactly 
i-efiembling  that  of  ammonia.  ,    .  .,  ,  ,  „  cii, 

t  Even  the  hypothetical  hydrocarbon  cetyle  (C^H,,,),  the  radical  of  ethal,  liasj^een  si  L.^ 
stituted  for  the  nitrogen  in  ammonia.  Tlio  base  tncelylamme,  NiCioIlsa),,  wnicn  is  tiius 
formed,  contains  only  2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
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and  by  distilling  this  witli  potash,  the  methyl-ethylamine,  much  resem- 
bling the  other  ammonia  bases,  is  obtained. 

Again,  on  subjecting  this  base  to  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyle,  and 
distilling  the  product  with  potash,  a  new  ammonia  base  is  procured,  in 
which  aU  tliree  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  different  radicals ; 
this  base  is  called  methyl-ethyl-amylamine,  and  its  composition  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  i^CCHg)  (C.H^)  (C^Hj,)  =  NMeEAyl. 

If  we  had  started  with  aniline  (phenylamine,  NH^.C^Hj)  in  the  above 
experiment,  treatment  with  iodide  of  methyle  would  have  furnished 
methyl-aniline  or  methyl-phenylamine,  NH.C5H5.CH3  ;  and  by  treating 
this  with  iodide  of  ethyle,  we  should  obtain  ethyl-methyl-phenylaniine, 
NC,;H5.CH3.C2H5;  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyle  upon  this  last  ammonia 
would  give  the  iodide  of  methyl  ethyl-amylo-phenylium,  and  on  decompos- 
ing this  with  oxide  of  silver  there  would  be  obtained  the  hydrate  of 
methyl-  ethyl-amylo-phenyl-ammonium — 

N(CH3)  (C,H,)  (C,H  J  (C,H,)HO 

a  base  formed  upon  the  hypothetical  type  of  hydrate  of  ammonium,  in 
which  each  of  the  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  different 
radical. 

This  complex  substance  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  difference 
between  an  empirical  and  a  rational  formula ;  its  empirical  formula,. 
Cj^HjjNO,  which  simply  shows  the  result  of  its  ultimate  analysis,  teaches 
nothing  with  respect  to  its  constitution,  whicli  is  at  once  clear  when  the 
rational  formula  as  above  written  is  placed  before  ns. 

Phenylamine,  NH3(GgH5),  is  found  among  the  products  of  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  rosaniline  (p.  452),  whilst  ethyl-rosaniline  (anUine-violet)  yields  ethyl- 
phenylamine  or  ethyl-aniline,  NH(CgHg)  (CjHg),  and  phenyl-rosaniline  {aniline  blue) 
yields  di-phenylamine  or  pJmiy I- aniline,  NH(GgH5)2.  • 

Diphenylamine  has  also  been  obtained  by  digesting  hydrochlorate  of  anUine  with 
free  anUine  at  a  high  temperature,  when  hydrochlorate  of  dii^henylamine  is  obtained, 
which  is  decomposed  by  a  large  excess  of  warm  water,  the  diphenylamine  rising  to 
'the  surface  as  an  oil  which  solidifies  on  cooling.  The  change  may  be  expressed  by 
the  following  equation  : — 

NH2(C8H5).HC1  +  NH„(CeH5)  =  NH(CeH5)„.HCl  +  NH3 . 
Hydrochlorate  of  aniline.       Aniline.  X^^^^i^irmlne*:' 

Ditoluylamine,  'Si'H.{Q,,']lj\,  may  be  procured  in  a  similar  way  by  digesting  hydro- 
chlorate of  toluidine  with  toluidine. 

Phenyl-toluylatnine,  !N'H(C8Hg)  (C7H7),  is  fomied  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  hydro- 
chlorate of  toluidine,  or  by  that  of  toluidine  on  hydrochlorate  of  aniline. 

Under  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  di-phenylamine  gives  rise  to  di-nitro-diphenjda- 
mine,  NH[C|3H4(N02)]2,  in  which  the  same  type  is  preserved,  though  nitric  peroxide 
(NO2)  is  substituted  for  one-fifth  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  phenyle. 

When  treated  with  chloride  of  benzoyle  (C7H5O.CI),  diphenylamine  yields  diphenyl- 
benzoylamine,  N(C8H5)2(C7H50). 

It  will  be  observed  that  certaiu  of  these  bases  derived  from  the  alcohols 
have  the  same  empirical  formula3  as  those  derived  from  coal-tar  and  other 
sources,  with  which,  however,  they  are  by  no  means  identical.  Thus,  tolui- 
dine (CjHgN)  has  the  same  composition  as  methyl-aniline  (]SriI.C,.H5.CH3)  i 
but  the  former  is  a  crystalline  solid,  and  the  latter  an  oily  liquid.  Again, 
when  iodide  of  ethyle  acts  upon  toluidine,  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is 
displaced  by  ethyle,  and  etliylo-toliddi  He  is  obtained.  The  coinpositioii 
of  this  base,  CjH8(C.,H5)N,  is  the  same  as  that  of  methyl-ethyl-auiluie, 
N(CH;,)  (C2HJ  (C„H„),  and  as  that  of  cumidine  (C^HigN) ;  but  in  their 
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chemical  properties  these  bodies  exhibit  such  a  difference  as  would  be 
expected  from  the  difference  in  their  constitution. 

385.  Investigation  of  the  constitution  of  the  alkaloids— li  will  be  evi- 
dent that  the  principles  developed  in  the  experiments  just  described  may 
be  applied  in  investigating  the  constitution  of  the  bases  extracted  from 
plants.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  ethylamine  (C^H^N)  was  a  vegetable 
alkali  of  unknown  constitution ;  when  it  was  found  that  by  the  action  of 
iodide  of  ethyle  two  out  of  the  seven  atoms  of  hydrogen  could  be  dis- 
placed, it  would  be  at  once  inferred  that  these  two  atoms  occupied  a  very 
diti'erent  position  from  the  other  five,  and  that  the  constitution  of  the 
compound  would  be  more  properly  expressed  by  writing  the  formula 
C  H..H„N.  On  applying  the  same  principle  to  the  examination  of  the 
natural  allvaloid  coniine  (CgHijN),  it  was  found  possible,  by  the  action  of 
iodide  of  methyle,  to  remove  only  one  atom  of  the  hydrogen,  so  that  the 
formula  CgHi^.HN  would  more  correctly  represent  the  constitution  of 
coniine,  which  might  be  then  regarded  as  ammonia  in  which  two  atoms 
of  the  hydrogen  have  been  displaced  by  the  group  CgHj^,  or  in  which 
each  of  these  atoms  has  been  displaced  by  the  group  C^H^. 

If  we  were  acquainted  with  an  iodide  of  this  group,  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  that  its  action  upon  ammonia  would  lead  us  to  the  arti- 
ficial formation  of  coniine.*  i   ■  i  i 

Nicotine,  morphine,  and  codeine  will  not  part  with  any  of  their  hydro- 
gen under  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle,  and  must  therefore  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  triethylamine,  N(C,H5)3,  in  which  aU  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  already  replaced.  Upon  this  view  they  would  be 
represented  thus — 

Nicotine,  N(C,H,)"' 
Morphine,  NCC^.Hi.O,)'" 
Codeine,    N(Ci,H,,03)"' . 

The  mark  ("')  signifying  that  the  groups  are  triatomie,  or  have  the  same 
replacing  value  as  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.  When  these  bases  are  acted 
upon  by  the  iodides  of  alcohol-radicals,  there  are  formed,  as  would  be 
expected,  iodides  upon  the  type  NHJ,  from  which  may  be  obtained  fixed 
alkaUes  resembling  the  hydrate  of  tetrethyHum.  Thus  we  have  the 
hydrates 

Methyl  morphyl-ammonium,  ]Sr(C,jH,g03)"'(CH3)H:0 
Ethyl-codyl-ammonium, 

Ethyl-nicotyl-ammonium,      N(C,H,)'"(C,H,)HO'" . 

386.  Poly-anmonias.—ln  speculating  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
vegetable  bases,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  of  them  contain 
two  atoms  of  nitrogen ;  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  cinchonme 
(C.,„H„,N.,0),  quinine  (C.,„H,,N,0,),  and  strychnme  (C,iH,„N,0.,).  If  the 
wliole' of 'the  nitrogen  in  these  bases  be  due  to  the  ammonia  type,  they 
must  be  composed  after  the  type  of  a  double  atom  of  ammonia,  N,H„.  In 
the  case  of  strychnine,  it  is  found  that  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle  fails 
to  remove  any  portion  of  the  hydrogen,  so  that  if  the  base  be  really  com- 
posed after  the  ammonia  type,  it  must  be  represented  by  two  atoms  ot 
ammonia  (N^H,,),  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  has  been  displaced 

•  The  group  C.H,  is  often  assumed  as  the  radical  of  butyric  acid  (Ca^s*^"'' ,fH'}  '  vi!l,U 
least  a  curious  coinddence,  that  when  acted  uiion  by  nitric  acid,  couiuio  actually  yiel.is 
butyric  arid. 
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hj  the  group  (C,^'E^fi,),  when  its  formula  would  be  N,(C,jH,,0,)^',  the 
replacing  group  in  this  case  being  hexatomic,  or  equivalent  to  six  atoms 
of  hydrogen.  That  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  each  atom  of  hydrogen 
to  be  displaced  by  a  single  group  or  radical,  is  seen  in  a  great  many  organic 
compounds ;  thus,  in  chloroform  (CH)Cl3,  we  have  the  triatomic  group 
CH  (commonly  called  formyle)  occupying  the  position  of  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  which  would  be  required  to  combine  with  the  three  atoms  of 
chlorine ;  again,  in  Dutch  liquid,  (C^HJCl^,  we  have  the  diatomic  group 
CjH^  (ethylene)  occupying  the  place  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

If  the  view  above  explained  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  some  of 
.  the  natural  alkaloids  be  correct,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  form  artificially 
a  base  in  which  two  or  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  displaced  by 
means  of  a  diatomic  or  triatomic  radical. 

387.  Diamines. — When  defiant  gas  or  ethylene,  C^H^  is  brought  in 
contact  with  bromine,  the  compound  C.,H^Br.„  corresponding  to  Dutch 
liquid  (C.HjClj),  is  obtained,  and  from  the  action  of  aramonia  upon  this 
Mhromide  of  ethylerie,  there  is  derived  a  new  alkaline  base,  having  the 
composition  ]Sr,H^(C,HJ",  or  two  molecules  of  ammonia  (N.,Hg),  in  which 
the  diatomic  ethylene  replaces  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Such  bases,  formed 
upon  the  double  ammonia  type,  are  called  diamines,  whilst  those  which 
correspond  to  a  single  molecule  of  ammonia  are  called  monamines.  The 
base  above  mentioned  is  named  ethylene-diamine.  The  diamines,  like  the 
double  atom  of  ammonia  from  which  they  are  derived,  are  capable  of 
combiaing  with  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  or  any  similar  acid,  which 
is  implied  by  stating  that  they  are  diacid. 

When  Dutch  liquid  {UMoride  of  ethylene,  (C^H  JTl^),  is  heated  to  300°  F.  with  strong 
ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube,  an  action  takes  place  corresponding  to  that  of  a  double 
molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  (H.^Cl^)  upon  a  double  molecule  of  ammonia  (N„H,V 
which  would  give  rise  to  a  double  molecule  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  (N„H.  H^Cl,)  • 
in  the  product  of  the  action  of  Dutch  liquid  upon  ammonia  (N„H,(C„H,),"CL)  the 
places  of  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  occupied  by  two  molecules  of  the  diatomic  group 
(OgM^)  Hut  here  the  correspondence  ceases,  for  whilst  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 
when  decomposed  with  oxide  of  silver,  would  yield  ammonia  and  chloride  of  silver 
the  new  compound,  when  thus  treated,  yields  a  fixed  alkaline  base,  resembling  caustic 
potash,  and  having  the  composition  'N^li,{0^-a^)f  .E^O.-,,  which  represents  a  double 
molecule  of  the  hypothetical  hydrate  of  ammonium  2(NH4HO),  in  which  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen  have  been  displaced  by  two  molecules  of  the  diatomic  ethylene.  The  name 
Imjdrate  of  diethylene-diammonium  expresses  the  composition  of  this  substance 
whicli  IS  remarkable  for  its  stability,  a  temperature  above  300°  F.  being  required  to 
ettect  Its  decomposition,  when  it  furnishes  a  volatile  alkali,  having  the  composition 
IN  2 112^*^2^14)2  ,  and  caUed  diethylene-diamine,  being  evidently  formed  from  a  double 
molecule  of  ammonia  in  which  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  of  the 
diatomic  ethylene.    Its  production  may  be  explained  by  the  equation— 

TS,'B-,{G,-R,y'K,0^  =  lS,n,{C^-R^)^'  +  2H2O. 

Wd™^?  the  new  ammonia  with  iodide  of  ethyle  {C^E.D,  the  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  may  be  disp  aced  by  ethyle,  yielding 'rfa>%^^^ck,/?«^^-rf^«m«^^ 

l^tfoif^^yt,  kni  E:ifizt7^,t:r'''^''     ^^^^^^^  ^-^^^^^^^ 

NH  (G«H,),  with  bichloride  of  ethylene  (Dutch 
int.  i  ^}^JfJ''''yl-'^  f'yl^^^^^^  is  obtained,  which  repre- 

sents a  double  molecule  of  ammonia  N^H^),  iu  which  H„  are  replaced  bv  two  of 
pheny  e  and  H  by  two  of  ethylene.  By  the  action  of  Jhlorofom  upon  an  Ihie, 
formyl.d^vhel^yl.d^^^^  j,,,,^  obtained  n  Xc  i  h'^ 

replaced  by  the  triatomic  formyle  (CH),  and      by  phenyle 

It  has  been  seen  that  phenylamirie  is  produced  by  the  deoxidising  action  of  ferrous 
acetate  upon  nitrobenzole  C«H  NOA  When  di-nitrobenzole  is  trfated  in  a  similar 
way,  phmylene-diamme,  ^.E^iQ^E^,  is  obtained,  which  is  evidently  derived  from  a 
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double  molecule  of  ammonia,  iu  which  are  replaced  by  the  diatomic  gi-oup  pheny- 
lene  (CgHj),  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  phenyle  (C„Hb)  as  ethylene  (C^H^) 
bears  to  othyle  (C„Hg).  By  treating  di-nitrotoluole  and  di-nitrocumole  with  ferrous 
acetate,  tolylene-diaviine  and  mmylenc-diamine  are  obtained,  which  are  diammonias, 
in  which  H.,  are  replaced  by  the  diatomic  radicals  iolylcne  (CyHg)"  and  cumylena 
(CjjHjq)".  These  three  diamines  are  called  the  aromatic  diamines,  since  the  diatomic 
groups  phenylene,  tolylene,  and  cumylene  are  closely  connected,  through  benzole 
(CgHg),  toluole  (C-Hg),  and  cumole  (CjUja),  with  the  aromatic  acids,  benzoic 
(CyHgOo),  toluic  (CgHgOa),  and  cuminic  (CioHjnOa). 

Paraniline  (CjoHj^Nn)  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  manufacture  of 
aniline,  with  which  it  is  polymeric.  Its  properties  are  very  different  from  those  of 
aniline,  for  it  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  forming  silky  needles  which  melt 
when  heated,  and  boil  beyond  the  range  of  the  thermometer,  distilling  unchanged. 
It  combines  with  acids,  forming  beautiful  crystalline  salts,  the  study  of  which  proves 
it  to  be  a  diamine. 

388,  Triumines. — The  triamines  are  formed  upon  the  type  of  a  treble 
molecule  of  ammonia  (N^Hg),  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  either 
entirely  or  in  part  hy  other  radicals.  Thus,  diethylene-h-iamine, 
N3Hg(C.,HJ/',  and  trietlujlene-triamine,  ^3113(0211^)3",  are  obtained  by 
the  action  of  bi-bromide  of  ethylene  (C^H^Br^)  upon  ammonia.  They 
are  powerfully  alkaline  liquids,  which  are  capable  of  absorbing  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air.  The  triamines  are  generally  capable  of  forming  three 
classes  of  salts,  the  monacid,  diacid,  and  triacid  salts,  containing  respect- 
ively one,  two,  and  three  equivalents  of  acid. 

Di-ethylene-di-ethyl-ti-iamine,  '^^^{(^^^.{{G^^).^,  is  produced  by  the  joint  action 
of  ethylamine  and  ammonia  upon  bibromide  of  ethylene — 

2[(aH4)"Br2]  +  3NH2(02H5)  +  NH3  = 
N3H3(C2H4),"(C2H5)2.3HBr  +  NH2(C2H5).HBr. 

It  forms  splendidly  crystallised  salts,  and  is  evidently  derived  from  three  molecules 
of  ammonia  (N3H9),  by  the  substitution  of  two  molecules  of  ethylene  (02114)2"  for  H4, 
and  of  ethyle  (02115)2  for  Hj. 

Carhotriaminc  (guanidine),  NgHgO'",  is  a  ti'eble  molecule  of  ammonia,  in  which 
four  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  one  atom  of  tetratomic  carbon.  It  is  formed 
by  heating  ammonia  with  subcai-bonate  (orthocarbonate)  of  ethyle  in  a  sealed  tube  to 
about  300°  F. 

2(02H5)2O.CO2  +  3NH3  +  HgO  =  N3H5C.H2O  +  4(C2H5HO). 

The  change  is  more  clearly  explained  by  representing  the  subcarbonate  of  ethyle  as 
formed  upon  the  type  of  four  molecules  of  water  (H8O4)  in  which  H4  are  replaced  by 
(03115)4,  and  the  remaining  H4  by  0''', 

(^^Hs)?,'  j  O4  +  3NH3  +  H,0  =  N3HBO-.H2O  +  (^2Ha)4  j  0^. 
Subcarbonate  of  ethyle.  Guanidine.  4  mols.  alcohol. 

Guanidine  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  chloropicrine  in  a  sealed  tube,  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia,  to  212°  F.,  when  the  following  reaction  ensues— 

2C0l3(NO2)  +  6NH3  =  2(N3HbC.HC1)  +  4HC1  +  N.,03  +  H2O. 

Chloropicrine.  Hyarochloiate  of 

guuiiidine. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  subcarbonate  of  ethyle  itself  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sodium  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloroiDicrine  (p.  516). 

Mdaniline,  O13H13N3,  a  crystalline  base,  produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of 
cyanogen  upon  aniline,  may  be  regarded  as  dii)hcny I- guanidine,  N3H3(C8H5)„C,  or 
guanidine  in  which  two  of  phenyle  have  replaced  two  of  liydrogen. 

The  beautiful  aniline  dyes  appear  to  be  salts  of  certain  triamines  formed  by  the 
replacement  of  the  hydrogen  in  a  treble  molecule  of  ammonia  by  hydrocarbon 
radicals. 

According  to  Hofmann,  rosaniline,  the  base  of  the  aniline  rod  produced  by  the 
action  of  oxidising  agents  upon  aniline  containing  toluidino,  is  possibly  ^p/foty/ow- 
dHolylene-triainine,  Ni,(C8H4)"(07Hg)3"H3.  lijO,  the  phenylene  being  derived  from  the 
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aniline,  NHjiCgHg),  and  the  tolylene  from  the  toluidine,  NHij(C7H7).  Aniline  blue, 
formed  by  the  action  of  aniline  upon  aniline  red,  would  be  pJienyloie-ditolylene- 
triphenyl-trimnine,  ^S^^^i)"{G.iii^)^'{C^ll^).i.B.fi,  having  been  formed  from  rosani- 
Une  by  the  substitution  of  three  of  phenyle  for  I-I;j.  Aniline  violet,  the  result  (jf 
the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle  upon  rosaniline,  would  be  phenylcne-ditolylene  tHethyl- 
triamine,  N3(CgH4)"(C7H6)2"(C2HB)3.H20,  or  rosaniline  containing  three  of  ethyk 
in  place  of  H3. 

The  trichloride  of  dietJiylene-triammonium,  N3(C2H4)2"H8.Cl3,  has  also  been  0I)- 
tained. 

389.  Tetramines  are  formed  upon  the  type  of  four  molecules  of  am- 
monia, and  therefore  contain  four  atoms  of  nitrogen,  and  are  able  to 
combine  with  four  atoms  of  a  hydrogen  acid.  Thus,  if  bibromide  of 
ethylene  be  allowed  to  act  upon  ethylene-diamine  in  the  presence  of 
hydrobromic  acid,  the  hydrobromate  of  triethylene-tetramine  is  obtained — 

(C„HJ'Br„  +  2N.,(C,H,)"H,  +  2HBr  =  N,(C,H,)/H,4HBr . 

and  if  this  be  decomposed  with  oxide  of  silver,  a  strongly  alkaline  solu- 
tion is  obtained,  which  contains  triethylene-tetramine,  lSr4(C2Hj3"Hg,  or 
a  quadruple  molecule  of  ammonia  (K^Hi^),  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  three  of  diatomic  ethylene. 

By  acting  on  C2H4Br2  with  ethylamine,  a  salt  is  obtained,  having  the  composition 
N4(02H4)5"(C2H5)4H2.Br4,  representing  four  molecules  of  bromide  of  ammonium 
(N4Hi6Br4),  in  which  Hjo  are  replaced  by  and  H4  by  (C2H5)4.    From  this 

bromide  a  sti-ongly  alkaline  base,  the  hydrate  pe7itethylc7ie-tetrcthyl-tctr-ammmiium 
[N4(C2H4)g"(C3H5)4H2]H404  is  obtained,  which  is  formed  upon  the  type  of  four  mole- 
cules of  the  imaginary  hydi-ate  of  ammonium  (KH4HO). 

The  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle  (CgHgl)  upon  this  base  replaces  each  of  the  re- 
maining atoms  of  hydrogen  by  ethyle,  yielding  [N4(02H4)b"(C2H5)5H]H4O4  and 

[N4(C2H4)5"(C2H,)o]H404. 

When  diethylamine  (NH(C2Hg>2)  acts  on  bibromide  of  ethylene,  the  hroimde  of 
iri-ethylene-octahyl-tdrammonium,  N4(G2H4)3"(02H5)8H2.Br4,  is  obtained,  which  also 
furnishes  a  powerfully  alkaline  base  []sr4(C2H4)3"(C2H5)8H2]H404. 

390.  We  are  not  entirely  dependent  upon  purely  artificial  processes 
for  the  ammonia  bases  containing  alcohol-radicals.  Many  processes  of 
putrefaction  furnish  certain  of  these  bases  which  had  hitherto  been  over- 
looked in  consequence  of  their  resemblance  to  ammonia.  Thus,  putre- 
fying flour  yields  ethylamine,  trimethylamine,  and  amylamine  ;  trimethyl- 
amine  is  also  found  in  the  roe  of  herrings,  as  also  in  putrefied  urine  and 
in  the  chenopoclium  vuloaria  ;  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  ergot 
of  rye  with  potash.  Methylamine,  ethylamine,  propylamwe  (NHj.CgH-), 
lutylamine  {^B-^.C^^,  or  petinine,  and  amylamine,  are  found  among 
the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  bones.  M 

391.  Ammonias  and  ammonium  bases  containing  pliospliorus,  arsenic, 
and  antimonij. — It  might  be  expected  that  the  ammonia  type  was  not 
susceptible  of  any  further  modifications,  but  it  has  been  found  tliat  even 
the  nitrogen  of  that  type  may  be  represented  by  other  elements  which  are 
chemically  related  to  it. 

Antimony,  arsenic,  and  phosphorus,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  all  form 
compounds  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  SbHa,  AsHj,  and  PH3,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  formed  upon  the  ammonia  type.  Neither  of  these 
substances,  however,  possesses  any  alkaline  cliaracter,  the  last  alone  being 
capable  of  combining  with  certain  acids  (hydrobromic  and  hydriodic). 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  circumstance  that  compounds 
corresponding  to  antimonietted,  arsenietted,  and  phosphurettcd  hydrogen 
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may  be  obtained,  in  whichi  tbe  place  of  the  hydrogen  is  occupied  by  cer- 
taia  alcohol-radicals ;  but  in  these  cases  the  hydrogen  does  not  admit  of 
partial  replacement,  only  those  compounds  which  correspond  to  triethyl- 
amine  and  trunethylamino  having  been  obtained. 

Triethylstihine,  ^h{CM^.^,  and  triethylarsine,  As(C„H5)3,  have  already 
been  noticed  amongst  another  class  of  bodies  to  which  the}^  seem  properly 
to  belong,  since  they  are  not  capable  of  forming  salts  corresponding  to 
those  of  aromonia  (see  p.  528). 

With  triethylphospliine,  however,  the  case  is  different ;  this  substance, 
P(C2H5)3,  is  a  true  ammonia,  capable  of  forming  salts  with  the  acids,  like 
ethylamine,  although  exhibiting,  tmlike  that  body,  a  very  powerful  ten- 
dency to  combine  directly  with  an  atom  of  oxygen  or  sulphur,  to  form 
compounds  resembling  those  of  the  arsenic  and  antimony  series  (see 
p.  528),  and  formed  upon  the  type  of  phosphoric  chloride  (PClj).  Thus 
we  have — 

Oxide  of  triethylphosphine,  PE3O 
Sulphide,  ....  PE3S 

and  the  coiTesponding  compounds  containing  methyle. 

Triethylphosphine  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  terchloride  of  phos- 
phorus upon  zinc-ethyle,  2PCI3  -f-  SZnE^  =  2PE3  4-  SZnCl^.  It  is  a 
volatile  liquid  of  a  very  peculiar  powerful  odour,  the  vapour  of  which, 
when  mixed  with  oxygen,  explodes  with  great  violence  at  a  temperature 
far  below  212°. 

By  acting  upon  triethylstihine,  or  stibio-triethyle,  with  iodide  of  ethyle, 
an  iodide  is  obtained  which,  when  decomposed  by  oxide  of  silver,  yields 
the  hydrate  of  tetrethylstibonium  (SbE^HO),  formed  after  the  type  of 
hydrate  of  ammonium  (NH^HO). 

In  a  similar  manner  there  are  obtained  the  hydrates  of  tetrethyl- 
arsonium  (AsE^HO)  and  tetrethylphosphonium  (PE^HO),  and  then- 
corresponding  methyle  compounds. 

These  substances  are  precisely  similar  in  properties  to  the  hydrate 
of  tetrethyhum,  being  powerfully  caustic  alkalies  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  caustic  potash. 

A  very  remarkable  base  has  also  been  obtained,  composed  after  the  type 
of  a  double  molecule  of  the  imaginary  hydrate  of  ammonium  (]Sr2HgH20„), 
in  which  one  atom  of  nitrogen  has  been  replaced  by  phosphorus,  and  the 
other  by  arsenic,  whilst,  of  the  hydrogen,  two  atoms  are  replaced  by  the 
diatomic  radical  ethylene  (C^H^)''',  and  the  remainder  by  ethyle.  This 
base  has  been  styled  the  hydrate  of  ethylene-hexethyle-diphospharsonium, 
and  its  formiila  is — 

PAs(C,H,)"(CA)AO. 

This  base  combines  with  two  molecules  of  acids  to  form  salts,  and  behaves 
in  every  respect  as  a  double  molecule  of  caustic  potash  would  do. 

By  acting  upon  triethylphosphine  with  chloroform  (CIICI3),  contain- 
ing the  triatomic  radical  formyle  (CH)'",  a  chloride  has  been  obtained 
which  is  composed  upon  the  type  of  three  molecules  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium (3NH,C1  =  ^311,201,),  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  formyle  and  the  rest  by  ethyle ;  the  composition  of  this 
cliloride  is  therefore  (P.,(CH)'"(C,II„),,C1,) ;  from  this  compound  various 
salts  have  been  obtained  containing  the  corresponding  oxide,  combined 
with  three  molecules  of  the  acids,  but  the  hydrate  itself  has  not  been 
obtained. 
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392.  The  insiglit  into  tlie  constitution  of  tlie  bases  derived  from  ammonia,  wliich 
has  been  acquired  in  the  researches  detailed  above,  has  induced  chemists  to  endeavour 
to  apply  the  same  principles  to  certain  inorganic  bases  derived  from  ammonia  by  the 
action  of  metallicsalts. 

Thus,  by  the  action  of  (proto)  chloride  of  platinum  upon  ammonia  (see  p.  392), 
a  compound  is  obtained  which  may  be  regarded  as  simply  FtCl2(NH3)2,  but  when 
this  is  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  the  CI  is  removed  in  the  form  of  chloride  of 
silver,  and  a  caustic  alkaline  base  is  separated,  which  has  the  formula  PtO. (1^113)2, 
or  rather,  viewed  upon  the  type  of  oxide  of  ammonium,  NgHoPtO  oxide  of  platam- 
monium. 

By  employing  ethylamine  instead  of  ammonia  there  would  be  obtained 
N„H4E5PtO  oxide  of  ethyloplatammonium. 

When  the  compound  PtCl2(NH3)2  (or  rather  K'jHgPt.Clj  chloride  of  platammonium) 
is  again  treated  with  ammonia,  it  yields  N2H8Pt.Cl2(NH3)2,  and  when  this  is  decom- 
j>osed  with  oxide  of  silver,  another  caustic  alkali  is  obtained,  having  the  composition 
]Sr2H6Pt(NH3)2H202  which  may  be  regarded  as  N2H4Pt(NH4)2H202  the  hydrate  of 
platammon-ammoniura  (hydrate  of  diplatosamine ) ;  it  would  then  become  a  double 
molecule  of  hydrate  of  ammonium  (NH4HO),  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  platinum  and  two  by  ammonium. 

Very  remarkable  and  beautiful  crystalline  compounds  have  also  been  obtained, 
which  are  formed  after  the  type  of  chloride  of  platammonium,  but  contain  either 
phosphorus,  antimony,  or  arsenic,  in  place  of  nitrogen,  and  ethyls  in  place  of 
hydrogen  ;  these  are — 

Chloride  oi  plato-triefhyl-dipliosphonium,       .       Pg  Pt(C2H5)g.Cl2 
,,  ,,  arsonium,       .       .  As2Pt(C2H5)g.Cl2 

,,  ,,  stibonium,       .       .  SbaPt^C^Hg^g.Clg 

Corresponding  salts  have  also  been  obtained  containing  gold  in  the  place  of 
platinum,  and  forming  beautiful  colourless  crystals. 

In  some  bases,  cLIorine,  bromine,  and  even  nitric  peroxide  (NOj)  have 
been  introduced  in  the  place  of  hydrogen  into  tbe  alcobol-radical,  but  iu 
all  these  cases  the  basic  energy  is  diminished  by  such  substitution,  and  in 
some  altogether  destroyed. 

Thus,  in  the  aniline  (phenylamine)  series,  we  have — 


393.  Amides. — When  oxalate  of  ammonia  (]SrH4).,C.,04  is  subjected 
to  distillation,  a  white,  crystalline  sparingly  soluble  substance  is  obtained, 
which  has  been  named  oxamide,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula 
This  substance  is  derived  from  the  ammonia-salt  by  the  loss 
of  2  molecules  of  water — 


and  its  close  relationship  to  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  shown  by  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  reconverted  into  that  salt,  if  heated  with  water  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  436°  F.,  or  by  simply  boiling  it  with  water  to  which  a 
little  acid  or  alkali  has  been  added. 

Oxamide  is  more  readily  prepared  by  decomposing  oxalic  ether  with 
ammonia,  when  it  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate — 


Chloraniline, 

Dichloraniline, 

Trichloraniline, 


K'H2(CgH4Cl),  weak  base. 


NHjCCgHgClj),  weaker  base. 
NH2(CgH2Cl3),  neutral. 


Nitraniline, 
Dinitraniline, 


NH2[C6H4(N02)],  weak  base. 
]SrH2[C6H3(N02)2],  neuti-al. 


(NH4)2C204  -  2H2O  =  (NH2)2C,0, 


(C.J-I,)2C204  +  2NH3  =  2C2H,HO  +  (NH2)2C.p,. 

Oxalic  ether.  Alcohol.  Oxamide. 
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If  one  of  the  compound  ammonias,  such  as  ethylamine  and  aniline,  be 
employed  instead  of  ammonia,  ethlyoxamide  and  oxanilide  are  produced — 
(C.,H,),C„0,  +  2(NII..C,H,)  -  2C,H,H0  +  (NH.C,H,),C,0, , 

Oxalic  ether.  Ethylamine.  Ethyloxamide. 

(C,H,).,aO,  +  2(NH.,.C,H,)  =  2C.,H,H0  +  (NH.C„H,,),C.,0, . 

Aniline.  Oxanilide. 

Oxamide  is  the  representative  of  a  large  class  of  bodies,  Icnown  as  the 
amides,  which  may  be  defined  as  substances  capable  of  being  converted, 
by  the  assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water,  into  the  ammonia-salts  from 
which  they  are  derived. 

Some  other  interesting  members  of  this  class  are  here  enumerated, 
together  with  the  corresponding  ammonia-salts — 

Fomainide,  .  .  .  NH2.CHO  Formiate  of  ammonia,  (NH4).CH02 

Acetamide,    .  .  .  NH^.C^HgO  Acetate   (NHJ.CjHgOa 

Butyi-amide,  .  .  .  NH2.C4H7O  Butyrate,  ....  (NH4).C4H702 

Benzamide,    .  .  .  NHa-C^HgO  Beuzoate   {^YL^.G^U^O^ 

It  is  evident  that  these  amides  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  ammonia 
by  the  substitution  of  a  compound  group  for  one  of  the  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen. 

When  binoxalate  of  ammonia  (ISTH^HCaO^)  is  distilled,  at  a  moderate 
heat,  a  solid  acid  substance  is  left  in  the  retort,  which  is  known  as  oxamia 
acid,  ^^.yRC^O^,  and  forms  soluble  crystallisable  salts  with  lime  and 
baryta,  both  which  bases  yield  insoluble  salts  with  oxalic  acid. 

When  the  solution  of  oxamio  acid  in  water  is  boiled,  it  is  reconverted 
into  the  binoxalate  of  ammonia — 

NH^HC.Oj  +  H,0  =  NH^.HC.O^. 

Oxamic  acid.  Binoxalate  of  ammonia. 

Oxamic  acid  is  the  representative  of  a  limited  class  of  acids  formed  in  a 
similar  manner. 

394.  Nitriles. — When  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  mixed  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid  and  distilled,  it  loses  4  molecules  of  water,  leaving 
cyanogen  (NH,),C,0,  -  4Hp  =  2CK 

In  a  similar  manner,  benzoate  of  ammonia  yields  henzonitrile — 

NH.C^HjO.,  -  2H,0  =  C^H^N. 

Benzoate  of  ammonia.  BenzonitrHe. 

The  new  compound  is  an  oil  which  has  a  powerful  odour  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  is  reconverted  into  benzoate  of  ammonia  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids 
or  alkalies. 

The  term  nitrile  is  applied  to  all  similar  substances  which  are  derived 
from  ammoniacal  salts  by  the  loss  of  2  molecules  of  water,  and  are  capable 
of  reconversion  into  those  salts.  It  will  be  remembered  that  many  of 
these  nitriles  are  identical  with  the  cyanides  of  the  alcohol-radicals. 

Oxalonitrile,   NC       =  Cy,  cyanogen, 
rormonitrile,  NCH     =  HCy,  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Acetonitrile,   NCjHg  -  CH,,.CN,  cyanide  of  methyle. 
Propionitrile,  NC^h"^  =  C,H,-<^i^       >.  ethyle. 
Benzonitrile,  NC^H,,  =  CJIc-CN       „  phenyle. 
A  by  no  means  numerous  class  of  substances,  frequently  spoken  of  as 
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the  imides,*  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  beat  upon  tbe  acid  ammonia 
salts  of  certain  bibasic  acids,  by  tbe  loss  of  two  molecules  of  water,  thus— 

NH,HC,J-I„0,  -  2H,0  =  NH.C„H„0,. 

Bicamphorate  of  animoiiia.  Campliorimide. 

395.  If  the  amides  be  regarded  as  immediately  derived  from  ammonia  by  substi- 
tution, their  want  of  alkaline  properties  must  be  ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  au 
electro-negative  radical  in  place  of  the  hydrogen. 

Thus,  if  oxalic  acid  be  regarded  as  H2(C202)02,  then  oxamide  may  be  viewed  as  a 
double  molecule  of  ammonia,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  displaced 

by  (C^O,) ;  IS,  j  ^^§f 

Again,  if  benzoic  acid  and  salicylic  acid,  respectively,  be  regarded  as  (CjHjO)!!^ 
and  (C7Hg02)HO,  then  their  amides  would  be  represented  as — 

Benzamide,  N  j  (^^^s^)' 


Salicylamide,  N  j  (^^^b^^)' 


and  it  should  be  possible  to  procure  them  from  ammonia  by  processes  similar  to 
that  which  furnishes  ethylamine,  &c.  It  is  found  that  when  chloride  of  benzoyle  is 
heated  with  ammonia,  benzamide  is  really  produced — 

CyHgO.Cl      +      2NH3     =     NH2.C7H5O      +  NH4CI. 

Chloride  of  Benzamide. 
benzoyle. 

But  we  oiight  also  to  be  able  to  carry  the  substitution  farther  by  displacing  the 
remaining  hydrogen ;  accordingly,  when  benzamide  and  salicylamide  are  heated 
together,  ammonia  is  disengaged,  and  benzoyl-salicylamide  obtained — 

(  C,H,0       (  C^HgO^         (  C,H,0 

N  ^     H  +   ^     H     =  N  ^  CyHgOo  +  NH, . 

(     H  I     H  I  H 

Benzamide.  Salicylamide.  Benzoyl-salicylamide. 

Amides  have  even  been  obtained  in  which  the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
ammonia  are  displaced  by  different  radicals. 

It  is  evident  that  the  imides  might  be  regarded  as  ammonias  in  which  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  a  diatomic  radical,  thus — 


Camphorimide,  N  |  ("^loHuOa)" 


and  the  niti-iles,  as  ammonias  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  a 
triatomic  radical,  but  experimental  evidence  is  scarcely  in  favour  of  these  views. 

If  the  amides  be  really  derivatives  from  ammonia,  it  would  be  expected  that 
similar  bodies  should  be  derived  from  phosphuretted  hydrogen  (PH3).  An  example 
of  these  is  furnished  by  trihmzoyl-pliosphide,  P(C7H50)3,  which  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chloride  of  benzoyle  upon  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

PHg    +    3(C7HgO.Cl)    =    ViGjRfi)^    +  3HC1. 
Chloride  of  Tribenzoyl- 
henzoyle.  phosphide. 

396.  Metal-amides. — Tbe  possibility  of  substituting  metals  for  tbe 
hydrogen  in  ammonia  has  only  recently  been  fully  established,  though  it 
had  long  been  known  that  when  potassium  and  sodium  -were  heated  in 
gaseous  ammonia,  hydrogen  was  evolved,  and  putassamide  and  sodamide 
were  produced — 

NH3   -)-   K   =   NH^K   +  H. 

When  potassamide  is  heated,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  tnpotassamide 
(1^X3)  produced — 

3(NH,K)   =  NK,   +  2NH3. 

*  This  designation  was  originally  employed  upon  the  supposition  that  these  bodies  con- 
tain the  imaginary  radical  imidogen,  NH ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  amides  were 
supposed  to  contain  amidogen,  NHj. 
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If  ammoniacal  gas  be  passed  iuto  an  ethereal  solution  of  zinc-ethyle, 
hydride  of  ethyle  is  evolved,  and  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  of 
zincamide  separates — 

2NH3  +  (C,H,),Zn  =  (NH,),Zn  +  2(CA.H) . 

Zinc-ethylo.  Zincamide.  ^Jtliyle^  °^ 

When  zincamide  is  brought  in  contact  with  water,  it  is  decomposed  mth 
evolution  of  heat,  yielding  hytbated  oxide  of  zinc  and  ammonia — 

(NHJ,Zn  +  2H,0  =  2NH3  +  ZnO.H^O. 

The  decomposing  action  of  zinc-ethyle  upon  the  bases  derived  from 
ammonia  is  parallel  with  that  upon  ammonia  itself.  Thus,  with 
aniline — 

2(NH,.C3H,)  +  (CA),Zn  =  (NH),Zn(C,H,),  +  2(C,H,H) . 

Aniline.  Zinc-etliyle.  Zinc-phenylimide.  Hydride  of  etiiyle. 

When  the  zinc-phenylimide  is  treated  with  water,  of  course  aniline  is  re- 
produced. 

When  diethylamine  is  heated  vdth  zinc-ethyle — 

2N(C,H,),H  +  (C,H,),Zn  =  l^,{C,B.,),Zn  +  2(CA.H). 

Diethylamiae.  Diethylzincamine. 

When  zincamide  is  heated  above  400°  F.,  it  is  decomposed  into  ammo- 
nia and  nitride  of  zinc  (N^Zug),  which  represents  ammonia,  in  which  the 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  zinc — 

3(FH,),Zn  =  N^Zug  +  4NH3. 

Zincamide.  Nl'Ti^^^f 


zmc. 


The  nitride  of  zinc  is  a  grey  powder,  which  is  unaffected  by  a  red  heat  if 
air  be  excluded.  If  it  be  moistened  with  water,  it  becomes  red  hot, 
being  decomposed  with  great  violence,  according  to  the  equation — 

N^Za,  +  6H,0  -  2NH3  -f  3(ZnO.H,0). 

It  might  be  anticipated  that  if  the  amides  be  truly  formed  after  the 
ammonia-type,  they  should  behave  towards  zinc-ethyle  in  the  same  manner 
as  ammonia  and  aniline. 

By  heating  oxamide  with  zinc-ethyle,  two  of  its  atoms  of  hydrogen  may 
be  replaced  by  zinc — 

N,H,.C.A  +  2n(CA).  =  N,H,Zn.C,0,  +  2(C,H,.H). 

Oxamide.  Zinc-oximide. 

In  a  similar  manner,  acetamide  (NII2.C3H3O)  is  converted  into  zinc- 
acetimide  ^^^n((Z.i^.{d)^.  These  bodies  are  reconverted  into  their  cor- 
responding amides  and  oxide  of  zinc,  when  treated  with  water, 

Debivatives  of  the  Alcohols. 

397.  Chloroform, — Among  the  useful  substances  prepared  from  members 
of  the^  alcohol  series,  chloroform  (CHCI3)  occupies  a  prominent  position. 

It  is  prepared  by  distilling  1  part  of  alcohol  with  G  parts  of  chloride 
of  lime,  and  24  parts  of  water,  untU  about  part  has  passed  over; 
the  distilled  liquid,  consisting  chiefly  of  water  and  chloroform,  separates 
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into  two  layers,  th.e  heavier  beiag  chloroform,  (sp.  gr.  1-5).  The  upper 
aqueous  layer  having  been  drawn  off  by  a  siphon,  the  chloroform  is 
shaken  with  oil  of  vitriol  to  remove  certain  volatile  oils,  which  have  dis- 
tilled over  with  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  risen  to  the  surface  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol,  it  is  drawn  off  and  rectified  by  distillation,  until  it  boils  regularly 
at  142°  F. 

The  chemical  change  involved  in  the  preparation  of  chloroform  appears 
to  consist  of  two  distinct  stages,  in  the  first  of  which  the  alcohol  is  con- 
verted into  cldoral  by  the  action  of  the  chlorine  furnished  by  the  chloride 
oflime,  C,H„0  +  Clg  =  C.HCljO  +  5HC1 ;  the  hydrochloric  acid  is,  of 

Alcohol.  Chloral. 

course,  neutralised  by  the  lime.  In  the  second  stage  the  chloral  is  acted 
upon  by  the  hydrate  of  lime,  which  is  always  present  in  commercial 
chloride  of  lime,  and  is  converted  into  chloroform  and  formiate  of  lime, 
SC^HClaO  +  CaO.H,0  =  Ca(CHO,),  +  2CHCI3. 

Chloral.  Foxmiate  of  lime.  Chloroform. 

Chloroform  is  remarkable  for  its  very  fragrant  odour,  and  for  the  power 
of  its  vapour  to  produce  insensibility  to  pain,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
often  used  in  surgical  operations.  This  property  is  not  peculiar  to  chloro- 
form, but  is  possessed  in  different  degrees  by  most  other  liquids  of  power- 
ful ethereal  odour,  such  as  ordinary  ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  bichloride 
(tetrachloride)  of  carbon,  &c.  Chloroform  is  also  used  for  dissolving 
caoutchouc,  which  it  takes  up  more  readily  and  abundantly  than  any 
other  liquid,  and  is  employed  for  extracting  the  poisonous  alkaloids  (par- 
ticularly strychnine),  when  mixed  with  organic  matters.  The  name  chlo- 
roform has  been  conferred  upon  this  substance  on  the  supposition  that  it 
contained  the  radical  of  formic  acid  (formyle  CH),  and  it  is  sometimes 
styled  the  tercldoride  of  formyle.  This  behef  is  encouraged  by  its 
behaviour  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  Avhen  it  yields  formiate  of 
potash  and  chloride  of  potassium — 

CHCI3  +  4KH0  =  KCHO,  +  3KC1  +  2H,0. 

Chloroform,  Foimiate  of  potash.  i 

But  the  processes  by  which  it  may  be  formed  would  lead  us  to  regard  it 
as  a  substitution-product  from  marsh-gas  (hydride  of  methyle,  CH3.H). 
If  marsh-gas  be  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  and  to  1 
volume  of  this  mixture  at  least  1^  volume  of  chlorine  be  added,  chloro- 
form is  slowly  produced,  CH^  -f-  CI5  =  3HC1  +  CHCLj.  Chloroform  is. 
also  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  chloride  of  methyle —  ■ 

CH3CI  +  CI4  =  CHCI3  +  2HC1.  I 

Wood-spirit  (hydrated  oxide  of  methyle)  may  be  employed  instead  of 
alcohol  for  the  preparation  of  chloroform. 

If  chloroform  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  clilorine,  it  is  converted  into 
tetrachloride  of  carbon,  CHCI3  -f-  Cl^  =  CCl^  -t-  HCl.  Wh.en  chloroform 
is'  heated  with  amalgam  of  potassium,  acetylene  (C2B[„)  is  disengaged, 
which  is  polymeric  with  the  hypothetical  radical  formyle  CH. 

Bromnform  (CHBrg)  and  Iodoform  (CHI3)  have  no  practical  interest. 

CJdoral  (CHCI3O),  which  has  been  mentioned  as  resulting  from  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  alcohol,  may  be  regarded  as  aldehyde  (CHjO),  in 
which  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  chlorine. 

It  is  prepared  by  passing  thoroughly  dried  clilorine  into  absolute 
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alcohol,  whicli  must  be  placed  in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  cold  water  at 
the  commencement,  because  the  absorption  of  chlorine  is  attended  by- 
great  evolution  of  heat.  The  passage  of  chlorine  is  continued  for  many 
hours,  and  Avhen  the  absorption  takes  place  slowly,  the  alcohol  is  gradu- 
ally heated  to  boiling,  the  chlorine  being  still  passed  in  until  the  liqiud 
refuses  to  absorb  it.  The  principal  reaction  is  CMfi  (alcohol)  +  Clg  = 
CjjHCl^O  (chloral)  +  5HC1.*  But  a  secondary  reaction  takes  place 
between  the  hydrocMoric  acid  and  the  alcohol ;  (C,Hg)HO  (alcohol)  + 
HCl  =  H,0  +  (aH5)Cl  (hydrochloric  ether).  The  water  thus  formed 
combines  with  the  chloral,  forming  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies 
on  standing  to  a  white  crystaUine  mass  of  chloral  hydrate,  C,HCl30.H20. 
To  obtain  chloral  itself,  this  must  be  distilled  with  twice  its  volume  of 
oil  of  vitriol  to  remove  the  water,  and  with  quick-lime  to  remove  the 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Chloral  is  a  colouiiess  liquid,  with  a  peculiar  pungent  odour,  exciting 
to  tears.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-5,  and  it  boils  at  201°  F.  It  makes  a  greasy 
mark  on  paper,  and  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

When  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  combination  takes  place, 
with  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  crystallised  hydrate  is  produced.  Ex- 
posed to  moist  air,  it  absorbs  water  and  forms  the  hydrate.  The  chloral- 
hydrate  itself  readily  absorbs  water  from  the  air ;  it  may  be  sublimed 
without  decomposition. 

When  kept,  chloral  suffers  a  change  somewhat  resembling  that  of  alde- 
hyde, becoming  an  opaque  white  mass,  insoluble  chloral,  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  reconvertible  into  liquid  chloral  by  distil- 
lation. Left  in  contact  with  water,  it  becomes  gradually  converted  into 
chloral  hydrate.  Chloral  is  decomposed  by  solution  of  potash ;  C.HCl  0 
(chloral)  +  KHO  =  KCHO,  (formiate  of  potash)  +  CHCI3  (chloroform). 

Chloral  hydrate  has  been  lately  much  used  medicinally  for  procuring 
sleep.  The  distillation  of  starch  or  sugar  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
binoxide  of  manganese  furnishes  chloral,  together  with  other  products. 

398.  Perfume-ethers. — Certain  of  the  compound  ethers,  formed  by  the 
combination  of  oxide  of  ethyle  and  its  analogues  with  the  acids  of  the 
acetic  series,  are  employed  in  perfumery  and  confectionery. 

Thus,  the  hutyrate  of  ethyle,  or  butyric  ether  (C^H^.C^HjOj),  prepared 
by  distillmg  hutyrate  of  potash  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  has  a 
decided  flavour  of  pine  apples.  Acetate  of  amyle  (C,B.,^.C^U.<d^)  has  a 
very  strong  resemblance  in  taste  and  smell  to  the  jargonelle  pear ;  it  is 
obtained  by  distilling  fousel  oil  (hydrated  oxide  of  amyle)  with  acetate  of 
soda  and  sulphuric  acid. 

The  valerianate  of  amyle,  which  has  the  flavour  of  apples,  and  is  known 
as  apple-oil,  is  obtained  by  distilling  fousel  oil  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  when  the  chromic  acid  of  the  latter  oxidises  one 
P^.'^f'^;^  ll  liydrate  of  amyle  (C,H,,.HO),  converting  it  into  valerianic 
acid  (CsHjoOj,),  which  then  forms  the  valerianate  of  amyle  (GJl^^.C^ILfi^). 

^?Q-\'^^!°^^^^^^~  '^^""^'^  '"^  ^'^'^^^'^  a?rM?/d'e.— It  has  been  already  noticed 
(p.  48  ^)  that  a  considerable  loss  of  alcohol  has  occasionally  taken  place  in 
the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  aldehyde 
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(C,H,0)  instead  of  acetic  acid  (C^H^O^)  a  partial  oxidation  of  the  alcohol. 
In  order  to  prepare  aldehyde  in  quantity,  alcohol  is  distilled  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate 
of  potash,  or  it  may  be  oxidised  by  chlorine  in  the  presence  of  water. 

Three  parts  of  binoxide  of  manganese  in  fine  powder  are  introduced  into  a  retort, 
and  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  2  of  water,  which  has  been  aUowed  to 
cool  is  poured  upon  it.  2  parts  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  -85)  are  then  added,  the  mixture 
verv  eentlv  heated,  and  the  vapours  condensed  in  a  Liebig  s  condenser,  or  m  a 
worm  me  214)  supplied  with  iced  water.  If  bichromate  of  potash  be  employed,  u 
Barts  of  the  salt  afe  introduced  into  the  retort  with  2  parts  of  alcohol.  The  retort  is 
placed  in  cold  water  to  moderate  the  action,  and  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  three  times  its  volume  of  water  is  allowed  to  flow  slowly  into  the  retort.  A 
very  gentle  heat  may  be  applied  when  the  action  has  moderated. 

In  these  processes  the  alcohol  is  oxidised  according  to  the  equation — 


C,H,0  +  0  =  C,H,0  +  H,0 

Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 


In  the  fijst  process  the  oxygen  is  derived  from  the  binoxide  of  manganese, 
leaving  sulphate  of  manganese  (MnO.SO^)  in  the  retort ;  in  the  second 
process,  the  chromic  acid  of  the  bichromate  furnishes  the  oxygen,  sulphate 
of  chromium  (Cr.Oa.  dSO,)  being  formed.  As  might  be  expected,  a  portion 
of  the  alcohol  is  oxidised  to  a  higher  degree,  and  converted  into  acetic 
acid  (C2H4O.,),  so  that  some  acetic  ether  comes  over  together  with  the 
aldehyde.  Another  product,  acetal,  is  also  found  in  the  distillate,  which 
has  the  composition  C,B.^fl.„  and  may  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the 
union  of  ether,  formed  by  a  secondary  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon 
the  alcohol,  with  aldehyde  {{C^'H.,)fi.C^B.fi). 

By  redistilling  the  aldehyde  with  an  equal  weight  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium  in 
a  gently  heated  water-bath,  it  may  be  freed  from  most  of  the  water  and  alcohol,  which 
are  left  behind  in  the  retort,  the  boiling  point  of  aldehyde  being  only  67  -8  F.  Alter 
rectification,  it  may  be  separated  from  the  acetic  ether  and  acetal,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  its  property  of  combining  with  ammonia  to  form  a  compound  which  is 
insoluble  in  ether  ;  the  rectified  aldehyde  is  mixed  with  twice  its  vohune  of  ether, 
placed  in  a  bottle  surrounded  by  ice,  and  saturated  with  gaseous  ammonia  (p.  120), 
when  white  needle-like  crystals  of  aldehyde  ammonia  (NHg.CjH^O)  are  deposited. 
By  distilling  this  compound  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  condensing  the  vapour 
in  a  thoroughly  cooled  receiver,  pure  aldehyde  is  obtained,  from  which  the  last  por- 
tions of  water  may  be  removed  by  standing  over  fused  chloride  of  calcium  and  a  final 
distillation. 

Aldehyde  may  be  recognised  by  its  peculiar  acrid  odour,  wliich  affects 
the  eyes,  as  well  as  by  its  volatility  and  inflammability.  It  absorbs 
oxygen  from  air  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  acetic  acid.  Its  attraction  for  oxygen  enables  it  to  reduce  the 
salts  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state,  and  a  characteristic  test  for  aldehyde 
consists  in  adding  a  Kttle  nitrate  of  silver  and  a  trace  of  ammonia ;  on 
heating,  the  silver  is  deposited  as  a  mirror  on  the  sides  of  the  test-tube. 
In  contact  with  hydrate  of  potash,  aldehyde  undergoes  decomposition, 
yielding  a  brown  substance  {resin  of  aldehyde)  and  a  solution  of  acetate 
and  formiate  of  potash.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  these  two  salts,  alde- 
hyde may  be  reproduced — 

KC^HgO.,       KCHO,  =  K,O.CO,  +  C.,Hp. 

Acetate  of         Formiiito  of  Aldehyde 
potash.  potash. 

These  reactions  lend  some  support  to  the  opinion,  that  aldehyde  should 
be  represented  as  being  framed  upon  the  model  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen 
(HH)  in  which  the  place  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  occupied  by  acetyls 
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(C2H3O),  the  Lypothetical  radical  of  acetic  acid.  For  if  formiate  of  potasli 
be  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  carbonate  of  potash  and  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  KCHO,  +  KHO  =  K.,O.CO„  +  HH  ;  and  if  acetate  of 
potash  be  employed  instead'  of  the  hydrate,  aldehyde  is  obtained  instead 
of  hydrogen — 

KCHO,  +  K(aH,0)0  =  K,O.CO,  +  (C,H30)H . 
On  this  view  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  tendency  of  aldehyde  to  undergo 
oxidation,  forming  acetic  acid,  just  as  hydrogen  is  conyerted  into  water 
by  oxidation. 


Type. — Molecule  of  hydrogen,  H.H 
Aldehyde  (hydride  of  ace- 
tyle),  C,H30.H 


Type. — Molecule  of  water,  H^O 
Acetic  acid,  (C,H30)H0  . 


As  might  be  anticipated,  it  is  found  that  when  vapour  of  aldehyde  is 
passed  over  heated  caustic  potash  (mixed  with  lime)  it  yields  acetate  of 
potash  and  hydrogen,  C^HgO.H  +  KHO  =  H.H  +  K(C.,H30)0. 

By  the  action  of  potassium,  the  atom  of  hydrogen  may  be  displaced 
from  the  aldehyde,  and  the  compound  (C2H30)E:  obtained. 

In  contact  with  water  and  sodium  amalgam,  aldehyde  combines  with 
the  nascent  hydrogen,  and  produces  alcohol.  Chlorine  displaces  three- 
fourths  of  the  hydrogen  from  aldehyde,  producing  chloral,  C^CLHO, 
which  has  been  already  noticed  as  yielding  chloroform  when  acted  on  by 
alkahes. 

Perfectly  pui-e  aldehyde  cannot  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  even  in 
sealed  tubes,  since  it  becomes  converted  into  metaldehyde  and  elaldehyde, 
which  have  the  same  composition  as  aldehyde,  but  differ  widely  from  it 
in  properties,  metaldehyde  being  a  crystalline  solid,  and  elaldehyde  a 
Uquid,  boiling  at  201°  F.  The  true  formula  of  elaldehyde  would  appear 
to  be  C5H12O3  for  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  4-52,  or  three  times 
that  of  aldehyde  vapoiu' (1-53).  Metaldehyde  is  reconverted  into  alde- 
hyde when  heated  to  400°  F.  in  a  sealed  tube. 

When  aldehyde  is  treated  with  a  saturated  solution  of  bisulphite  of 
soda  (JSrajO.H,0.2S02),  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  which  is  soluble 
in  water,  but  insoluble  in  the  saline  solution,  and  contains  the  elements  of 
2  molecules  of  the  aldehyde  and  1  molecule  of  the  bisulphite. 

If  the  view  above  referred  to  be  correct,  which  represents  aldehyde  as 
the  hydride  of  acetyle  (the  radical  of  acetic  acid),  each  of  the  acids 
belonging  to  the  acetic  series  would  be  expected  to  have  a  corresponding 
aldehyde.  Accordingly,  just  as  acetate  of  lime,  when  distilled  with  for- 
miate of  lime,  yields  acetic  aldehyde,  so  valerianic,  03nanthic,  and  caprylic 
aldehydes  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  corresponding  lime-salts 
with  formiate  of  lime. 

The  chief  aldehydes  of  this  series  which  have  at  present  been  examined 
are — 

Acetic  aldehyde,      .       .       .  C2H4O* 
Propionic  aldehyde,         .       ,  CgHpO 
Butyi-ic  aldehyde,     .       .       .  C4HgO 
Valeric  aldehyde,     .       .       .  CgHjoO 

*  It  will  be  remarked  that  those  aldehydes  are  polymeric  with  the  compound  ether.s 
lormea  by  their  acids  ;  thus,  acetic  aldehyde  is  polyiiioric  with  acetic  ether,  for— 

2CJI,0  =  U,H,.G,H  A, 
but  the  sp.  gr.  of  aldehyde  vapour  (1'53)  is  only  half  that  of  acetic  ether  vapour  (3'06). 
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CEnanthic  aldehyde, 


C7H14O 


Caprylic  aldehyde, 
Rutic  aldehyde, 
Euodic  aldehyde, 
Laurie  aldehyde,      .       .  • 
The  radicals  corresponding  to  acetyle,  wMcli  may  be  regarded  as  asso- 
ciated with  hydrogen  in  these  aldehydes,  have  not,  for  the  most  partgaeen 
isolated  •  a  substance  having  the  same  composition  as  bntyryle  (G^KjU), 
the  supposed  radical  of  butyric  acid  (CJifi,),  has,  however,  been  obtained 
from  that  acid  by  an  indirect  process. 

Acetic,  propionic,  and  butyric  aldehydes  have  been  found  among  the 
products  of  the  oxidising  action  of  a  mixture  of  binoxide  of  manganese 
and  sulphuric  acid  upon  fibrine,  albumen,  and  caseine. 

Valeric  aldehyde  is  obtained,  like  acetic  aldehyde,  by  distilling  the 
corresponding  alcohol  (amyle-alcohol,  C.B.J})  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
bichromate  of  potash.  .  „ 

Capric  (rutic),  euodic,  and  lauric  aldehydes  are  found  in  essential  oil  ot 
rue.  The  higher  aldehydes  of  the  series  are  not  so  easily  oxidised  as 
those  containing  a  lower  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

When  an  aldehyde  is  heated  with  one  of  the  bases  derived  from 
ammonia  by  the  substitution  of  an  alcohol-radical  for  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen, the  other  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  are  replaced  by  the 
diatomic  hydrocarbon  of  the  aldehyde;  thus — 

2NH,C,Hu  +  2C,H,,0  =  2H,0  +  N,(C,H^),(C,Hj;'. 

Amylamme.  mehyde.  Di-cenanthylene-di-amylamine. 

This  reaction  has  been  recommended  for  the  determination  of  the 
replaceable  (or  typical)  hydrogen  in  organic  bases. 

400.  Acetones. — If  the  lime  salts  of  the  acids  of  the  acetic  series, 
instead  of  being  distilled  with  formiate  of  lime,  as  for  the  preparation  of 
the  aldehydes,  be  distilled  alone,  or  with  quick-lime,  a  series  of  homo- 
logous products  is  obtained,  each  of  which  is  isomeric  with  the  aldehyde 
of  the  series  next  below  it  in  the  table,  though  totally  different  from  that 
aldehyde  in  properties. 

Thus,  by  distilling  acetate  of  lime  with  lime,  the  liquid  acetone  or 
pyro-acetzG  spirit  iC.B.fi)  is  obtained,  which  has  been  already  noticed 
among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood — 

Ca(0,H30,),  =  CaO.CO,  +  C,B,0 .  M 

Acetate  of  lime.  Acetone.  ™ 

Acetone  has  the  same  composition  as  propionic  aldehyde.*  By  similar 
processes  the  following  acetones  (or  ketones,  as  they  ai-e  frequently  caUed) 
have  been  obtained  : — 

Acetone,  .  .  .  CgHgO 

Propione,  .  .  .  CgHjoO 

Butyrone,  .  .  .  C^H^^O 

Valerone,  .  .  .  CgHigO . 

These  substances  are  allied,  in  some  of  their  properties,  to  the  aldehydes, 
especially  in  forming  crystalline  compounds  with  bisulphite  of  soda. 
Hence  many  chemists  have  been  led  to  believe  that  they  are  composed, 
*  Aldehyde  is  slowly  formed  by  the  action  of  chromic  acid  upon  ethylene,  and  acetone 
may  he  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  propylene. 
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like  the  aldehydes,  after  the  model  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  but  that 
in  the  acetones  the  radicals  of  the  corresponding  acids  are  associated,  not 
with  an  atom  of  hydi'ogen,  but  with  the  hydrocarbon  radical  of  the  next 
lower  alcohol.  Thus,  the  acetone  of  the  acetic  series  (C3H0O)  would  be 
composed  of  the  radical  acetyle  (CaH^)  associated  with  methyle  (CH.,), 
and  this  view  of  its  constitution  is  supported  by  the  formation  of  acetone, 
when  chloride  of  acetyle  is  acted  upon  by  zinc-methyle — 

2(C.,H,0.C1)  +  (CH3).,Zn  =  2(C.,H30.CH3)  +  ZnCl,. 

Chloride  of  acetyle.        Zinc-methyle.  Acetone. 

In  a  similar  manner,  chloracetene  (resulting  from  the  action  of  chloro- 
carbonic  acid  on  aldehyde)  yields  acetone  when  acted  on  by  methylate  of 
soda  (sodium-methyle-alcohol) — 

(aH3)Cl  +  (CH3)N"aO  =  Ml  +  C.Hp.CHg. 

Chloracetene.      Methylate  of  soda.  Acetone. 

Further  corroboration  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  equivalent 
quantities  of  acetate  and  valerianate  of  potash,  when  an  acetone  is  obtained, 
which  contains  valeryle  (CgHgO),  associated  with  methyle  (CH3) — 

KC.Hp,    +    KC,H,0.,    =    K,O.CO,     h-  C.HgO.CH,. 

Acetate  of  potash.      Valerianate  of  potash. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  acetate  of  potash  is  distUled  with 
caustic  potash,  it  yields  marsh-gas  by  a  precisely  parallel  reaction — 

Kan^Oa  +  KHO  =  K^O.CO^  +  H.CH3. 

Acetate  of  potash.  Marsh-gas. 

Acetone  may  also  be  prepared  by  distilling  sugar  with  eight  times  its 
weight  of  quick-lime,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  another  liquid,  vietacetone, 
CgHj„0,  which  differs  from  acetone  in  being  insoluble  in  water.  When 
this  liquid  is  heated  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
oxidised  and  converted  into  metacetonic  or  propionic  acid,  HC3H5O2, 
which  may  also  be  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  acetone. 

401.  The  description  above  given  of  the  properties  of  aldehyde  will 
have  recalled  those  of  some  of  the  essential  oils  containing  oxygen.  Thus, 
essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (CjHp),  when  exposed  to  air,  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  (CjHgOj),  just  as  aldehyde 
(CjHjO)  passes  into  acetic  acid  {C^f>^.  Moreover,  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  bisulphite  of  soda,  similar  to  that 
formed  by  aldehyde,  and  its  conversion  into  this  compound  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  the  pure  oil. 

In  constitution,  also,  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (hydride  of  benzoyle, 
C-H5O.H)  closely  resembles  aldehyde  (hydride  of  acetyle,  C2II3O.H), 
and  just  as  the  latter  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  acetate  of  potash  with 
formiate  of  potash,  so  benzoic  aldehyde  (oil  of  bitter  almonds)  may  be 
obtained  from  benzoate  of  potash. 

K(C,H,)0    -t-    KCHO,  =   K„O.CO,   +  C,H,O.H. 

Benzoate  of  potash.      Formiate  of  potash.  Benzoic  aldehyde. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  produced,  together  with  some  aldehydes  of  the 
acetic  series  of  acids  (p.  547),  when  certain  albuminous  bodies  are  oxi- 
dised by  sulphuric  acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese. 

When  benzoic  aldehyde  is  acted  on  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic 
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potash,  an  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
benzoic  aldehyde  as  alcohol  bears  to  acetic  aldehyde. 

2(C,Hp.H)  +  KHO  =  K(C,H,0)0   +  C,H,0 . 

Benzoic  aldehyde.  Benzoate  of  potash.     Benzoic  alcohol. 

The  conversion  of  bitter  almond  oil  into  benzoic  alcohol  may  also  bo 
effected  by  the  action  of  water  and  amalgam  of  sodium  (to  furnish  nascent 
hydrogen) ;  whereas,  by  treatment  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  hydrohemoine  (C^HjO). 

The  hydrochloric  ether  of  benzoic  alcohol,  CjHyCl,  is  sometimes  called 
chloride  of  heiizyle,  the  radical  henzyle,  C-Hy,  being  supposed  to  have  the 
same  relation  to  the  benzoic  series  as  ethyle  has  to  the  acetic  series.  By 
the  action  of  ammonia  upon  chloride  of  benzyle,  henzylamine,  NH2(CjHj), 
and  tri-benzylamine,  '^{G^^^).^,  have  been  obtained ;  the  former  is  isomeric 
with  toluidine,  but  is  by  no  means  identical  with  it ;  for  benzylamine  is 
a  liquid  having  basic  properties  far  more  powerful  than  those  of  tolui- 
dine, and  it  is  very  readily  soluble  in  water,  which  dissolves  but  little  of 
the  latter  base. 

The  benzoic  acetone  or  benzone  (G^^H^fi)  has  been  obtained  by  the  distil- 
lation of  benzoate  of  lime.  It  is  often  called  benzophenone,  being  regarded 
as  an  association  of  benzoyle  with  phenyle,  CfHgO.CgHj;  for  when  dis- 
tilled with  potash,  it  yields  benzoate  of  potash  and  benzole  (hydride  of 
phenyle) — 

C.Kfi.CJI,  +  KHO  =  K(C,Hp)0  +  Cfi-.K. 

Benzophenone.  Benzoate  of  potash.  Benzole. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  (p.  471)  or  hydride  of  cinnamyle  (CgllyO.H)  is  the  alde- 
hyde of  cinnamic  acid  (CgHgO^) ;  and  essential  oil  of  cummin  contains 
the  aldehyde  (Cj|,HjjO.H)  of  cuminic  acid  (CigHj^O.^),  and  yields  cuminic 
alcohol  (Cj^Hj^O)  when  treated  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  Oil  of 
spirasa  or  hydride  of  salicyle  (C7H5O2.H)  is  the  aldehyde  of  sahcyhc  acid 
(CyHgO^).  Hydride  of  anisyle  (CJIjO^.H),  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
oil  of  aniseed,  is  the  aldehyde  of  anisic  acid  (CgHgOj),  and  of  anisic 
alcohol  (CgHjgO).  These  aldehydes  allow  their  associated  atom  of  hydro- 
gen to  be  displaced  by  chlorine  more  readily  than  the  aldehydes  of  the 
acetic  series,  to  form  chlorides  of  their  respective  radicals  (p,  470). 

Glycol — Polyatomic  Alcohols. 

402.  It  has  been  already  shown  (p.  518)  that  alcohol  may  be  con- 
veniently regarded  as  composed  after  the  fashion  of  a  molecule  of  water 
(HjO)  in  which  haK  the  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  ethyle  (CjHj) ; 
according  to  this  view  alcohol  is  represented  by  the  formula  H(C2H5)0  ; 
and  it  is  a  monato7nic  alcohol,  for  it  contains  the  monatomic  radical 
(CaHj)'.  But  if,  following  the  same  plan,  a  diatomic  radical,  such  as 
ethylene  (C^H^)",  were  to  displace  half  the  hydrogen  in  water,  the  dis- 
placement could  not  be  effected  in  less  than  two  molecules  of  water 
(H^O.j),  and  a  diatomic  alcohol  would  result. 

Glycol  (C^HgOJ  is  the  representative  of  the  diatomic  alcohols,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  two  molecules  of  water,  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  ethylene  (H2(C„HJ"0„).  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
biniodide  of  ethylene  (formed  by  the  direct  union  of  olefiant  gas  with 
iodine)  upon  acetate  of  silver — 

2(AgCJl30,)  +   (C^H,)"!,  =  2AgI   +   (CJi,)".2C,H,0., . 

...     ,  .,  Biniodiile  of 

Acelate  of  silvor.  cMiylcno.  Binacotntp  uf  glycol. 
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The  binacetate  of  glycol  thus  formed  corresponds  to  tlie  acetic  ether 
((C2H5)C.,H30.,)  derived  from  common  alcohol ;  but  since  ethylene  is 
diatomic/it  displaces  the  hydrogen  in  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid.  When 
the  result  of  this  action  is  distilled,  the  bmacetate  of  glycol^  passes  over 
as  a  colourless  liquid,  which  sinks  in  water,  and  boils  at  365°  F.* 

Glycol  can  be  obtained  from  the  binacetate  by  digesting  it  with  hydrate 
of  potash  for  some  time  at  360°  F.,  and  distilling,  when  the  glycol  passes 
over,  its  boiling  point  being  387°  F.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a 
sweet  taste,  whence  it  derives  its  name  (yXvKvs,  sweet).  Like  common 
alcohol,  it  mixes  Avith  water  in  all  proportions,  and  may  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.  It  also  gives  an  inflammable  vapour,  and  has 
never  been  frozen  ;  but,  unlike  alcohol,  it  is  heavier  than  water  (sp.  gr, 
1-125),  and  does  not  mix  with  ether,  though  alcohol  dissolves  it  readily. 

Glycol  is  also  capable  of  forming  the  monacetate  of  glycol,  CgH^HC^H^O^, 
and  a  remarkable  compound  has  been  obtained  known  as  acetohutyrate 

of  glycol  aH,.C,H,0.,-C4HA- 

The  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  glycol  does  not  perfectly  corres- 
pond with  its  action  upon  common  alcohol,  for  instead  of  yielding  a  chlo- 
ride of  ethylene,  it  gives  a  compound  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  oxide  of 
ethylene. 

H,(C,HJO,  +  HCl  =  (C,HJ"0.HC1  +  H,0. 

GlycoL  Chlorhydrine  of  glycol. 

By  decomposing  this  compound  -^vith  potash,  the  oxide  of  ethylene 
{C^yO  is  obtained,  as  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  56°  F., 
and  is,  therefore,  not  identical  with  aldehyde  (which  boils  at  68°  F.), 
though  it  has  the  same  composition.  It  is  obvious  that  glycol  might 
be  represented  as  {C^'EyO.B..fi,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  ethylene,  and 
this  view  is  favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  glycol  may  be  formed 
by  heating  the  oxide  of  ethylene  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  glycol  is  treated  vdth  chloride  of  zinc,  to  de- 
hydrate it,  ordinary  aldehyde  (C^Rfi),  and  not  the  ethylenic  oxide,  is 
produced. 

By  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  upon  glycol,  the  bi- 
chloride of  ethylene,  or  Dutch  liquid,  is  obtained — 

H,(C,H,)"0,  +  2PC1,  =  (CA)"C1,  +  2HC1  +  2POCI3. 

Bichloride  of  Oxychloride  of 

Glycol.  ethylene.  phosphorus. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  equation  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
that  which  represents  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  upon 
water,  substituting  diatomic  ethylene  for  monatomic  hydrogen — 

H,(H,)"0,  +  2PCL       (H,)"C],  -I-  2HC1  +  2F0C\. 

Sodium  acts  upon  glycol  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  ordinary  alcohol, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  di-atomic  character  of  glycol,  the  reaction 
takes  place  in  two  stages,  producing,  successively,  mono-sodium  glycol, 
HNa(CaH,)"02  and  di-sndium  glycol,  '^a.^G^yO^,  both  which  are  solid.^ 

"When  glycol  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen  in  the_  presence  of 
platinum-black,  or  when  it  is  cautiously  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  it 
becomes  converted  into  glycolio  acid,  C^B-fis,  which  bears  the  same  rela- 

•  A  liquid  isomeric  with  binacetate  of  glycol,  but  boiling  at  336°  F.,  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing  aldehyde  in  a  sealed  tube  with  acetic  anhyilridc. 
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tion  to  it  as  acetic  acid  bears  to  common  alcohol,  as  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  equations  :* — 

H(C,HJ.O  +  0,  =  H(C,H30).0  +  H,0 

Alcohol.  Acetic  acid. 

H,(C,HJ"-0,  +  O,  =  H,(aH,0)".0,  +  H,0 

GlycoL  Glycolic  acid. 

in  which  the  change  consists,  in  both  cases,  in  the  substitution  of  0  for 
in  the  radical  of  the  alcohol,  acetic  acid  being  formed  upon  the  type 
of  a  molecule  of  water  (H^O)  in  which  H  is  replaced  by  C2H3O,  and  gly- 
coHc  acid  upon  the  type  of  two  molecules  (H^OJ,  in  which  are  replaced 
CgH^O.  If  the  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  be  carried  farther,  the 
remainder  of  the  hydrogen  in  this  last  radical  is  replaced  by  oxygen,  and 
oxalic  acid  is  produced — 

H,(C,H,0)".0,  +  0  =  H,(C,0,)".0,  +  H,0. 

Glycolic  acid.  Oxalic  acid. 

By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  oxalic  acid,  the  0  in  the  radi- 
cal may  be  again  displaced  by  H^,  so  that  glycolic  acid  is  reproduced. 

Glycolic  acid  forms  a  syrupy  liquid  which  resembles  lactic  acid,  but  is 
distiiiguished  from  it  by  being  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead.  Unlike 
oxalic  acid,  glycolic  is  a  monobasic  acid,  only  one  atom  of  its  hydro- 
gen being  replaceable  by  a  metal.  Glycolic  acid  is  found  together  with 
oxalic  acid  among  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol 
in  the  preparation  of  fulminate  of  mercury,  which  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  connection  between  alcohol  and  ethylene,  which  is  best  exhibited 
by  writing  the  formula  of  alcohol  (C^HJ.H^O. 

Glycolic  acid  is  the  first  member  of  a  series  of  homologous  acids,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  lactic  acid,  these  acids  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  glycols  in  which  the  members  of  the  acetic  series  stand  to 
the  alcohols. 


Lactic  Series  of  Acids. 


Name. 

Formula. 

Source. 

Glycolic  acid, 
Lactic  acid,  . 
Batylactic  acid, 

Valerolactic  acid, 

Leucic  acid,  . 

^2^403 

C4H8O3 
C5H10O3 
^'6^1203 

Oxidation  of  glycol  and  of  alcohol. 
Fermentation  of  cane  and  mUk  sugars. 
Oxidation  of  butyl-glycol. 
f  Decomposition  of  bromo-valerianic 
I       acid  with  oxide  of  silver. 
Action  of  nitric  acid  on  leucine. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  acids  are  intermediate,  with  respect 
the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  which  they  contain,  between  the  acetic 
and  the  oxalic  series  of  acids  ;  thus — 

Acetic  acid,  .  C^HiO^  Propionic  acid,  .  C.HgO^ 
Glycolic  „  .  C,H,0.,  Lactic  „  .  CgH^Oj 
Oxalic    „        .       C^HjO,       Malonic,  .  CgH.O,. 

•  The  aldehyde  of  glycol,  glyoxal,  0,^1  f)^,  is  found  among  the  products  ofthedecom- 
Pusitiou  of  nitrous  ether  in  contact  with  water. 
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These  three  series  of  acids,  therefore,  present  a  relation  to  each  other 
similar  to  that  between  the  three  series  of  alcohols,  represented  by — 

Vinic  alcohol,   .       .  C.,HuO 
Glycol,     .       .       .  C^Hp, 
Glycerine,        .       .       CgHgOg . 

Just  as  acetic  and  glycolic  acids  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol 
and  glycol,  so  the  oxidation  of  glycerine  by  nitric  acid  furnishes  glyceric 
acid,  CjHgOj. 

The  transition  from  the  oxalic  series  to  the  lactic  series  of  acids  has 
been  effected  in  the  case  of  leucic  acid,  which  has  been  artificially  formed 
from  oxalic  acid,  by  converting  it  into  oxalic  ether,  and  acting  upon  this 
with  ziac-etliyle,  Avhen  leucic  ether  is  obtaiued,  from  which  leucic  acid  is 
easily  prepared.  The  reaction  is  rendered  intelligible  if  the  two  acids  be 
thus  formulated — 

Oxalic  acid,   .       .  C^HjO^ 
Leucic  „      .       .  C,H,(C,H,),03, 

from  which  it  appears  that,  neglecting  intermediate  stages,  the  zinc 
of  the  zinc-ethyle  removes  an  atom  of  oxygen  from  the  oxalic  acid, 
leaving  ethyle  in  its  stead,  so  that  leucic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  dietli- 
oxalic  acid,  or  oxalic  acid  contataing  two  of  ethyle  instead  of  one  of 
oxygen.  If  oxalate  of  methyle  be  substituted  for  oxalate  of  ethyle  in  this 
experiment,  leucate  of  methyle,  CHg-C^Hj^Og  is  obtained,  and  when  this 
is  decomposed  by  baryta,  and  the  leucate  of  baryta  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  fine  crystals  of  leucic  acid  are  obtained,  which  are  readily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  sublime  slowly  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture.* By  the  reaction  between  iodide  of  methyle,  oxalate  of  methyle, 
aud  amalgamated  zinc,  dimetlioxalic  acid,  C^J^CK^fi^,  has  been  obtained, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  oxalic  acid  containing  two  of  methyle  in  the 
place  of  an  atom  of  oxygen.  Dimethoxalic  acid  is  isomeric  with  butylactic 
or  acetonic  acid  (C^HgO^) ;  it  crystallises  in  prisms  resembling  those  of 
oxalic  acid,  which  may  be  sublimed  at  122°  F.,  and  volatilise  slowly  even 
at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

From  the  other  hydrocarbons  of  the  olefiant  gas  series  (p.  508),  glycols 
may  be  prepared  by  processes  similar  to  that  which  furnishes  ethylene- 
glycol.  Thus  propylene  {C.^^  yields  pro-pylene-glycol,  112(03115)".  0,^ ; 
butylene  (O^Hg),  hutylene-glycol,  H2(0^Hg)".  0^ ;  amylene  (CgH^o),  amy- 
lene-glycol,  'S.,jfi^^^".0^',  it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
boding  points  and  specific  gravities  of  these  liquids  decrease  as  the  com- 
plexity of  the  formula  increases,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  ordinary 
experience;  thus  amylene-glycol  (OjHjoOj)  has  the  sp.  gr.  0'987,  aud 
boils  at  351°  F.,  whilst  propylene-glycol  has  the  sp.  gr.  1-051, 

and  boils  at  371°  F. 

When  propylene-glycol  is  slowly  oxidised,  it  is  converted  into  lactic 
acid,  exactly  as  glycol  is  converted  into  glycolic  acid — 

H,(0,H„)".0,  +  0,  =  H,(C,HP)".0,  +  1-1,0. 

Propylene-glycol.  Lactic  acid. 

The  difference  between  the  diatomic  character  of  glycol  and  the  mona- 
tomic  character  of  ordinary  alcohol,  is  strongly  marked  in  their  beliaviour 

*  It  is  said  that  this  leucic  acid,  though  closely  resembling  that  ohtained  from  oxniic 
ether,  is  not  identical  with  it. 
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with  the  organic  acids,  for  whilst  the  monatomic  alcohol  yields  (with 
monohasic  acids)  only  one  series  of  compound  ethers  derived  from  one 
molecule  of  acid,  the  diatomic  glycol  yields  two  series  derived  respectively 
from  one  and  two  molecules  of  acid ;  thus  we  have  monacetate  of  glycol 
(C,H,)".H(C,H30)0,  and  diacetate  of  glycol,  (C,HJ".(C,H30),.0,.  In  the 
last  series,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  molecules  should  consist 
of  the  same  acid,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  acetobutyrate  of  glycol, 
(C,H,)".C,H30.C,H,0.0,. 

Just  as  polyatomic  ammonias  are  formed  upon  the  type  of  several 
molecules  of  ammonia,  so  polyatomic  alcohols  may  be  produced  by  the 
substitution  of  compound  radicals  for  hydrogen  ia  a  multiple  alcohol 
type.  Thus,  by  heating  glycol  in  a  sealed  tube  with  oxide  of  ethylene, 
di-ethylene-trialcohol,  B.^{C^'R^y\0^,  is  produced,  which  is  formed  upon 
the  type  of  three  molecules  of  alcohol,  113(02115)303.  In  a  similar  manner, 
tri-ethylene-tetralcohol,  H2(02ll^)3''''04,  is  formed  upon  the  quadruple 
alcohol  type,  ^^{0.,^.^)^^. 

It  vsdll  be  seen  hereafter  that  glycerine  (0311^03),  the  sweet  principle 
of  oils  and  fats,  is  a  triatomic  alcohol,  formed  upon  the  type  of  three 
molecules  of  water  (H^Og),  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
the  triatomic  radical,  (C^K^)'",  glyceryle,  the  formula  of  glycerine  being 
H3(03H5)'"03. 

It  is  easy  to  convert  a  diatomic  into  a  monatomic  alcohol;  for  example, 
if  the  chlorhydrine  of  glycol  be  treated  with  amalgam  of  sodium  in  the 
presence  of  water,  it  becomes  converted  into  ordinary  (monatomic) 
alcohol — 

C„H,,010  +  H,0  +  Na,  =  O^H.O  +  Is^aHO  +  NaOl. 

Chfoi-hydrine  Alcohol, 
of  glycol. 

The  relation  of  the  alcohols  to  water  as  their  primary  type  is  here 
exhibited — 

H  1 

Type,  one  molecule  of  water,  H^O  =     H  I  ^ 

Vinic  alcohol,  CjHgO  = 
Type,  two  molecules  of  water,  H^Ojj  = 

Glycol,  C,H,0, 

Type,  three  molecules  of  water,  HgOj  = 

Diethylene-trialcohol,  C^Hj^Oj  = 

Glycerine,  CjHgOa  = 

Type,  four  molecules  of  water,  HyO^  = 

Triethylene-tetralcohol,  O^Hj^^  = 

The  compounds  formed  by  tlie  action  of  acids  upon  these  alcohols  would 
then  be  represented  by  such  formulcc  as  the  following  : — 


ACETATES — ACETOI^  E. 
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Acetic  ether,  .  .  . 
Monacetate  of  glycol,  . 
Diacetate  of  glycol,  .  . 

Acetobutyrate  of  glycol, 

Monacetine,  .... 

Diacetine,  

Triacetine,  

ACETIC  ACID— THE  EATTY  ACID  SEEIES. 

403.  Tlie  most  useful  of  the  acids  belonging  to  the  acetic  series  (see 
p.  507)  is  acetic  acid  itself,  the  preparation  of  which  has  been  abeady  de- 
scribed. 

Many  of  its  salts  are  extensively  employed  in  the  arts.  Acetate  of 
alumina  is  used  as  a  mordant  by  the  dyer  and  calico-printer.  Acetate  of 
lead  or  sugar  of  lead,  'P'biC.^^O^.^  3Aq.,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  litharge 
(PbO)  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid,  when  the  solution  deposits  prismatic 
crystals  of  the  acetate  which  are  easily  dissolved  by  water  and  alcohol. 

Goulard's  extract,  or  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
litharge  in  solution  of  acetate  of  lead ;  it  may  be  obtained  in  needle-like 
crystals,  which  have  the  composition  Pb(C2H302)22PbO.H20. 

Verdigris,  or  basic  acetate  of  copper,  Cu(C2H302)j.Cu0.6H20,  is  pre- 
pared by  piling  up  sheets  of  copper  with  layers  of  fermenting  husks  of 
grapes  (the  marc  of  the  wine-press),  when  the  oxide  of  copper,  formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  combines  with  the  acetic  acid  fur- 
nished by  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol. 

Acetone  (C3H5O)  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distUlation  of  acetate 
of  lime — 

Ca(C.,H30,),  -  CaO.CO,  +  C3H„0 

Acetate  of  lime.  Acetone. 

a  decomposition  which  possesses  some  general  interest  since  the  lime-salts 
of  the  other  acids  of  the  acetic  series  yield  ketones  in  a  similar  manner 
(seep.  548). 

The  acetone  thus  obtained  is  an  ethereal  liquid  lighter  than  water,  boil- 
ing at  133°  F.,  and  burning  with  a  luminous  flame.  It  is  easily  miscible 
with  water,  but  separates  when  hydrate  of  potash  is  added,  rising  to  the 
surface. 

Under  the  action  of  chlorine,  acetic  acid  loses  an  atom  of  hydrogen, 
taking  chlorine  in  its  place,  and  forming  cliloracetic  acid,  H.CJIi,C10ij  ;* 
and  if  the  action  be  promoted  by  sun-light,  trichloracetic  add  may  be 
formed,  H.CjCLjOj,  which  may  be  crystallised.  This  latter  acid  has  a 
peculiar  interest  on  account  of  its  being  concerned  in  the  production  of 
acetic  acid  from  inorganic  materials,  which  was  one  of  the  first  examples 
of  the  actual  synthesis  of  organic  compounds. 

*  Dichlnrncctic  acid,  II.CJICljOj,  has  also  been  obtained. 
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The  synthesis  of  acetic  acid  has  been  effected  by  the  action  of  chloro- 
carbonic  acid  upon  marsh-gas,  when  hydrochloric  acid  and  acetic  oxy- 
chloride  are  formed — 

CH,  +  COCL,  =  (aH,0)Cl  +  HCl. 

Acetic  oxy- 
chloiide. 

When  the  acetic  oxychloride  is  decomposed  by  water,  acetic  acid  is  piu 
duced — 

(C,H30)C1  +  H,0  =  H(C,H30)0  +  HCl.  | 

This  appears  to  be  an  example  of  a  general  method  of  synthesis  of  the 
volatile  fatty  acids,  starting  from  the  marsh-gas  hydrocarbons  derived  from 
them ;  thus,  hydride  of  amyle,  CgHj^,  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  yields 
caproic  acid,  HCgH^O^ . 

404.  Anhydrides  of  organic  acids. — Acetic  anliydride. — The  course  of 
investigation  by  which,  of  late  years,  much  Hght  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  true  constitution  of  acetic  acid,  and  therefore  of  many  other  organic 
acids,  is  of  a  very  instructive  character.  The  strongest  acetic  acid  which 
can  be  prepared  (see  p.  461)  is  known  as  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  its  crys- 
tallising in  icy  leaflets  at  about  55°  F.  This  acid  has  the  composition 
CaH^Oj,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  molecule  of  water  in  which  half  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  hypothetical  radical  acetyle,  G^.f)  . 

When  this  acid  is  distilled  with  terchloride  of  phosphorus,  a  colourless, 
very  pungent  liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  acetic 
oxychloride,  C^HgOCl — 

2H(C,H30)0  +  PCL3  =  HCl  +  HPO,  +  2(C,H,0)C1. 

Acetic  acid.  Phosphorous     Acetic  of  oxychloride. 

acid. 

That  this  acetic  oxychloride  (or  chloride  of  acetyle)  really  bears  a  very 
close  relationship  to  acetic  acid,  is  shown  by  the  action  of  water,  which 
acts  with  explosive  violence  and  reproduces  the  acetic  acid — 

(C,H30)C1       H,0  =  H(C,H,0)0  +  HCl. 

Acetic  oxychloride.  Acetic  acid. 

If  caustic  potash  be  allowed  to  act  upon  the  chloride  of  acetyle — 

(C,H30)C1  +  KHO  =  H(C,H30)0  +  KCl. 

But  if  acetate  of  potash  (KCgHgOJ  be  employed  instead  of  caustic 
potash — 

(C,H30)C1  +  K(C,H30)0  -  C,H30.C„H30.0  KCl. 

Acetic  oxychloride.     Acetate  of  potash.  Acetic  anhydride. 

Acetic  anhydride  has  also  been  obtained  by  heating  dry  acetate  of  lead 
or  of  silver  with  bisidphide  of  carbon  in  a  sealed  tube  to  about  320°  E 
for  several  hours,  the  tube  being  occasionally  opened  to  reheve  the  pres^ 
sm-e  of  the  carbonic  acid  evolved — 

2Pb(C,H30),0,  +  CS,  =  2PbS  -1-  CO,  +  2(C,H30),0. 
The  acetic  anhydride  is  a  neutral  oily  liquid  which  may  be  distilled  off  " 
in  the  above  experiment.    Its  smell  recalls  that  of  acetic  acid,  but  affects 
the  eyes  strongly.    It  sinks  in  water,  but  dissolves  slowly,  with  evolution 
of  heat  and  formation  of  hydrated  acetic  acid.* 

*  If  acetic  anliydride  be  heated  with  an  excess  of  binoxide  of  baiium,  it  yields  acetate  of 
baryta,  carbonic  acid,  and  methyle  gas  (p.  513). 

2(C,H30),0  +  BaO,  ==  Ba(C,H30,),,  +  2CH3  +  2C0,. 

By  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid  with  potash,  the  pure  methyle  gas  is  easily  obtained. 
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The  most  convincing  proof  tliat  this  anhydride  is  really  formed  after 
the  type  of  a  molecule  of  water,  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  the  acetate  of 
potash  with  the  benzoic  instead  of  the  acetic  oxychloride— 

(aH,0)Cl  +  K(C..H,,0)0  =  KCl  +  C.H.O.C.H^O.O. 

^   'Benzoic  \cetate  of  ""aX^Wde" 

oxychloride.  potasli.  anhydride. 

and  the  true  nature  of  this  double  anhydride  is  seen  by  its  conversion  into 
a  mixture  of  hycbated  benzoic  and  acetic  acids  when  left  m  contact  with 

^^Isy  methods  similar  to  that  employed  for  acetic  acid,  the  anhydrides  of 
many  other  organic  acids  may  be  obtained — 

Peroxides  of  organic  j-atZ/caZs.— Considerable  support  has  been  offered 
to  that  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  organic  acids,  which  represents 
them  as  composed  after  the  type  of  water,  by  the  discovery  of  certam  com- 
pounds which  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  anhydrides  as  peroxide  of 

hydrogen  bears  to  water.  i    1 1   •  i  j? 

When  binoxide  of  barium  is  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of 
barium  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  are  formed — 

BaOg  +  2HC1  =  BaCL^  +  H^O^ . 
If  binoxide  of  barium  be  acted  on  by  benzoic  oxychloride  (chloride  of 
benzoyle),  the  products  are  cliloride  of  barium  and  lenzoic  peroxide 
(peroxide  of  benzoyle) — 

BaO,  +  2(C,H,0)C1  =  BaCl,  +  (C,H,0)  A  • 
The  benzoic  peroxide  may  be  obtained  in  fine  crystals  from  its  ethereal 
solution,  but  like  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  it  is  easily  decomposed  at 
about  212°  F.  with  explosive  violence.  By  the  action  of  alkalies,  it  is 
resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and  oxygen,  just  as  peroxide  of  hydrogen  yields 
water  and  oxygen — 

(C,H,0),0,  +  2KH0  =  2K(CA0)0  +        +  H,0 . 
By  acting  upon  acetic  anhydride  with  binoxide  of  barium,  the  acetic  per- 
oxide (or  peroxide  of  acetyle)  is  obtained — 

BaO,  +  2(C,H30),0  =  Ba(C,H30,),  +  (C,H30),0 

^    '    "    '  Acetate  of  baryta.         Acetic  peroxide. 

The  acetic  peroxide  is  an  oily  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  exploding 
with  great  violence  when  heated.  It  has  the  powerful  oxidising  pro- 
perties which  would  be  expected  from  its  chemical  resemblance  to  peroxide 
of  hydrogen. 

405.  Formic  acid  (H.CHO„)  is  regarded  with  great  interest  by  the 
chemist,  from  its  occurring  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
and  from  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  artificially  obtained.  This  acid 
is  found  in  the  leaves  of  stinging-nettles,  and  was  originally  obtained  by 
distilling  the  red  ants  {formica  nifa),  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

It  has  long  been  prepared  in  laboratories  by  the  oxidation  of  various 
organic  substances,  particularly  by  distilling  starch  with  binoxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid.  Another  more  modern  process,  which 
yields  it  more  abundantly,  consists  in  distilling  dried  oxalic  acid  with 
enough  glycerine  to  cover  it,  when  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and 
formic  acid — 

KflP^  COmlicacid)    =    B.CB.0 ^  (Formic  acid)    +    CO3 . 
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The  glycerine  appears  to  act  by  prodacing  an  unstable  compound  with 
the  formic  acid  (analogous  to  the  stearinesand  acetines,  see  p.  565),  whicli 
is  afterwards  decomposed.  The  solution  of  formic  acid  thus  obtained  con- 
tains 75  per  cent,  of  true  hydrated  formic  acid.  If  dried  oxalic  acid  be 
heated  in  the  aqueous  formic  acid,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  crystallise, 
the  oxalic  acid  retains  the  -water,  and  when  the  liquid  is  decanted  from 
the  crystals  and  distilled,  pure  formic  acid  is  obtained,  and  may  be 
crystallised  at  a  low  temperature. 

But  the  most  remarkable  method  of  obtaining  formic  acid  is  that  in 
which  it  is  formed  from  inorganic  materials.  When  formic  acid  is  heated 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  carbonic  oxide 
HCHO,  =  Hp  +  CO. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be  reproducible  by  the  combination 
of  those  two  substances,  and  accordingly,  if  moistened  caustic  potash  be 
heated  for  some  hours  to  212"  F.  in  a  flask  fiUed  with  carbonic  oxide,  the 
gas  is  absorbed,  and  formiate  of  potash  produced,  from  which  the  formic 
acid  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid — 

KHO   +   CO   =   KCHO„  (Formiate  of  potash). 

This  is  a  far  simpler  example  of  the  synthesis  of  an  organic  compound 
from  inorganic  materials  than  that  of  acetic  acid  above  referred  to,  and 
since  the  carbonic  oxide  may  be  prepared  by  heating  carbonate  of  baryta 
with  metaUic  iron,  this  method  of  synthesis  is  quite  independent  of  any 
organic  source  of  carbon.  Ethylate  of  sodium,  NaC^HgO,  also  absorbs 
carbonic  oxide,  forming  ethyl-formiate  of  sodium  N'aC(C.,Hg)02  isomeric 
with  propionate  of  soda,  a  little  of  this  salt  being  also  formed. 

In  properties,  formic  acid  bears  a  great  general  resemblance  to  acetic 
acid,  but  has  a  more  powerful  action  upon  the  sldn  when  in  the  concen- 
trated form.  It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  one  of  the  blue  colours 
derived  from  coal-tar. 

Furfurole  {Q^Ufi^),  or  oil  of  ants,  accompanies  the  formic  acid  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling amylaceous  matters  with  binoxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
prepared  in  (quantity  by  distilling  bran  (freed  from  starch  and  gluten  by  steeping  in 
a  cold  weak  solution  of  potash)  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  (previously 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water),  a  current  of  steam  being  forced  through  the 
mixture  ;  the  furfurole  distils  over  with  the  water,  from  which  it  may  be  separated 
by  fractional  distillation.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  substance,  smelling  of  bitter  almonds, 
becoming  brown  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  to  a  purple  liquid,  from  which  water  precipitates  it  un- 
changed. Furfurole  resembles  the  aldehydes  in  its  property  of  reducing  oxide  of 
sUver,  and  in  forming  a  crystalline  compound  with  bisulphite  of  soda.  It  is  con- 
vertible by  oxidation  into  pyromucic  acid  (CsH^Og),  the  acid  obtaiued  by  distilling 
tbe  mucio  acid  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  gum  or  milk-sugar.  The  systematic 
name  for  furfurole,  therefore,  would  he  pyromucic  aldehyde. 

Just  as  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (benzoic  aldehyde),  when  acted  on  by  ammonia,  iS 
converted  into  hydrobenzamide,  so  furfurole  yields  furfuramidc— 

OU  of  bitter  almonds.  Hydrobenzamide. 

3C,H,0,  +  2NH3  =  C„H,,N,03  +  3H,0. 
rurfurole.  Furtoamidef 

And,  just  as  hydrobenzamide,  when  boiled  with  solution  of  potash,  yields  the  iso- 
meric base  amanneov  bmzolinc  (CsiH^gN,),  so  furfuramide,  when  boiled  with  potash, 
gives  fiirfumie  (CuHuNjOg),  which  is  isomeric  with  it. 

Butyric  acid  (HCjH.O.,)  is  found  not  only  in  rancid  butter,  but  in  the 
juice  of  muscular  flesh,  and  is  a  frequent  product  of  fermentation. 
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Indeed,  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  this  acid  consists  in  exciting  fermen- 
tation in  sugar  by  contact  -with  cheese ;  the  liquid  soon  becomes  acid,  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  (the  acid  of  sour  milk),  and  if 
it  be  neutralised  from  time  to  time  with  chalk,  this  fermentation  continues 
untn  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  pasty  crystalline  mass  of  lactate  of 
luue  Ca(C3H-03)2.  The  formation  of  lactic  acid  from  sugar  becomes  in- 
telligible on  comparing  the  formula — 

1  molecule  of  cane-sugar,  Ci^H^jOu 
4  molecules  of  lactic  acid,      CjoHgjOi.^ . 

After  a  time  the  mass  becomes  more  fluid,  at  the  same  time  evolving 
bubbles  of  gas,  which  contain  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen,  for  the  lactate 
of  lime  is  undergoing  a  fermentation,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  buty- 
rate of  lime — 

-f  H,0  -  Ca(C,HyO,)3  +  CaO.CO^  +  SCO^  +  Hg . 

Lactate  of  lime.  Butyrate  of  lime. 

By  distilling  the  butyrate  of  hme  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  an  aqueous 
solution  of  butyric  acid  is  obtained,  and  on  saturating  this  with  chloride 
of  calcium,  the  acid  collects  as  an  oily  layer  upon  the  surface.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  powerful  odour  of  rancid  butter.* 

Syntheticctl  formation  of  acids  of  the  acetic  series. — By  a  very  remark- 
able process  of  substitution,  butyric  acid  has  been  derived  from  acetic 
acid.  When  sodium  is  heated  with  acetic  ether,  it  is  gradually  dissolved, 
and  the  liquid  solidifies  on  coohng,  to  a  crystalline  mass  containing, 
among  other  products,  sodacetic  ether,  or  acetic  ether  in  which  one  atom 
of  the  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  sodium.  The  reaction  appears  to 
take  place  in  two  stages — 

(1)  3(C,H,.C,H30.0)  +  Na^  =  3(C.,H,.Na.O)  +  lS&{C^B.fii\. 

Acetic  ether.  Sodium-alcohol.  Sodium-triacetyle. 

(2)  C^H^NaO  +  C,H,.C5H30.0  =  C^H^.H-O  +  C,H5.C,(H,Na)0.0 . 

Sodium-alcohol.  Acetic  ether.  Alcohol.  Sodacetic  ether. 

By  digesting  the  sodacetic  ether  with  iodide  of  ethyl  for  several  hours  in 
a  close  vessel,  at  212°  F.,  the  atom  of  sodium  is  exchanged  for  ethyle,  and 
ethacetic  ether,  or  butyric  ether,  is  produced — 

C,H,.C,(H.,Na)0,  +  C,H,I  =  Nal  -f  C,H,.C,H,(C,H,)0,. 

Sodacetic  ether.  Iodide  of  etliyL  Ethacetic  or  butyric  ether. 

From  this  ether  the  ethacetic  acid,  02113(02115)02,  has  been  prepared  and 
found  to  be  identical  with  butyric  acid,  C^HgOj. 

The  connection  thus  established  between  butyric  acid  and  the  ethyle 
series  helps  to  explain  the  production  of  that  acid  in  the  fermentation 
of  sugar. 

But  butyric  ether  has  also  been  obtained  by  another  process  of  substitu- 
tion, which  affords  a  proof  that  the  same  substance  may  be  correctly 
represented  by  two  distinct  rational  formulas. 

The  substitution  of  sodium  for  hydrogen  in  acetic  ether  may  extend  to 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  if  the  disodacetic  ether  so  produced  bo 
digested  with  iodide  of  methyle,  butyric  ether  is  obtained — 

C,,H,.02(HNa2)02  +  2CH3I  =  2NaI  -t-  C.,H„.0.,II(CR,)202 . 

Disodacetic  ether.         Iodide  of  methyle.  DlmeUincetlc  or  butyric  ether. 

*  Butyric  acid  and  some  of  its  homologues  (as  valerianic  and  caproic)  appear  to  be  present 
in  the  perspiration  of  tlie  slcin,  and  to  cause  tlie  disagreeable  odour  ol'  close  rooms. 
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So  that  butyric  acid  may  be  regarded,  according  to  the  method  by  which 
it  is  produced,  either  as  ethacetic  acid,  formed  from  acetic  acid  by  tlie 
substitution  of  an  equivalent  of  etliyle  for  one  of  hydrogen,  or  as  dimeth- 
acetic  acid,  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  two  equivalents  of  methyle 
for  two  of  hydrogen. 

When  disodacetic  ether  is  acted  on  by  iodide  of  ethyle,  it  yields  dieth- 
acetic  ether — 

C,H,.a(HNa,)0,  +  2C,HJ  =  2NaI  +  C,H,.aH(C,H,)P, . 

Disodacetic  etlier.         Iodide  of  etliyle.  Diethacetic  etlier. 

This  ether  has  an  odour  resembling  peppermint,  and  its  composition  is 
the  same  as  that  of  caproic  ether,  CgHg.CgH^iO^ ;  but  the  diethacetic  acid 
prepared  from  it,  though  isomeric  with  caproic  acid  (CgHj^Oj),  is  not 
identical  with  it. 

The  acid  next  in  the  series,  renanthic  (HCjH^gO^),  may  be  obtained 
from  the  ether  produced  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyle  upon  sodacetic 
ether — 

aH,.C,(H,Na)0,  +         J  =  Nal  +  C,H,.CA(C,HJO, . 

Sodacetic  ether.  '^amyle?^  Amyl-acetic  ether. 

From  this  ether,  the  amyl-acetic  acid,  H.C2H2(C5Hu)02,  which  appears 
to  be  identical  with  oenanthic  acid,  has  been  obtained. 

These  reactions  help  to  explain  the  production  of  several  of  the  alco- 
hols corresponding  to  the  acetic  series  of  acids,  during  the  fermentation 
of  grape  husks  (marc  of  the  wine-press). 

Among  the  products  of  the  action  of  sodium  and  ethylic  iodide  upon  acetic  ether, 
is  a  liquid  having  the  composition  C8H14O3,  which,  when  distilled  with  alkaline 
bases,  yields  ethylated  acetone,  C3H5(C2H5jO,  isomeric  with  the  acetone  of  propionic 
acid  (propione,  — 

C8H14O3  +  BaO.H^O  =  CbHioO  +  C^HgO  +  BaO.COa. 

^acetr  Alcohol. 

Another  liquid  produced  by  the  action  of  ethylic  iodide  upon  disodacetic  ether  has 
the  composition  CioHigOg,  which  furnishes  diethylated  acetone,  03114(02115)20,  when 
distUled  with  baryta  water — 

CioHigOg  +  BaO.HaO  =  O^Hj^O  +  C^HeO  +  BaO.COj. 

^S^r  Alcohol. 

Diethylated  acetone  is  a  liquid  smelling  of  camphor,  and  boiling  at  280°  F.  It  \i 
isomeric  with  butyrone,  which  boils  at  290°  F.,  and  with  oenanthic  aldehyde  or 
cenanthole,  which  boils  at  312°  Y. 

By  treating  acetic  ether  with  sodiiim  and  methylic  iodide,  the  corresponding 
methylated  acetones  may  be  obtained. 

Metlnjlated  acetone,  03Hb(CH3)0,  has  the  odour  of  chloroform,  and  is  identical  with 
the  ethyl-acetyle,  CsHjO.CoHg,  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyle  upon  chloride 
of  acetyle. 

Dimethylated  acetone,  03114(0113)30,  has  an  odour  of  pai-sley. 

Valerianic  acid  (H.CjHgO^)  derives  interest  from  the  circumstance 
that  some  of  its  salts,  particularly  the  valerianate  of  zinc,  are  used  medi- 
cinally. 

This  acid  is  found  in  valerian  root,  and  in  the  berries  of  the  guelder- 
rose.  It  is  one  cause  of  the  peculiar  odour  of  decaying  cheese,  and  of 
whale  and  seal  oUs. 

Artificially,  it  is  best  obtained  by  distilling  fousel  oil  (amylic  alcohol, 
CjHjgO)  with  sulphiu'ic  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  when  the  oxygen 
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of  the  chromic  acid  converts  part  of  the  amylic  alcohol  into  valerianic 
acid — 

CJl^,fi  {Fousel  oit)    +    Oj)    =    C^^-yfi^  (Valerianic  acid)    +  11^0. 

The  distilled  liquid  is  really  a  mixture  of  valerianic  acid  and  valeria- 
nate of  amyle  (CjHu.CjHgOj),  but  when  treated  with  caustic  potash,  the 
latter  is  decomposed,  yielding  fousel  oil  and  valerianate  of  potash. 

C,'H,,.C,'R,0,  +  KHO  =  QHu.HO  +  K.C,H„0,. 

Valerianate  of  amyle.  Fousel  oil.      Valerianate  of  potash. 

By  distilling  the  valerianate  of  potash  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  valeri- 
anic acid  is  obtained  as  an  oily  liquid  of  very  remarkable  odour,  which 
recalls  that  of  butyric  acid. 

406.  The  separation  of  the  volatile  acids  belonging  to  the  acetic  series 
is  a  problem  which  frequently  presents  itself  to  the  chemist,  and  is 
effected  by  a  very  instructive  process  of  partial  saturation,  founded  upon 
the  principle,  that  when  a  mixture  containing  two  acids  with  different 
boding  points  is  partially  neutralised  by  an  alliali  and  distilled,  the  more 
volatile  of  the  two  acids  (i.e.,  that  having  the  lower  boding  point)  will 
pass  over,  whilst  the  other  remains  in  combination  with  the  alkali. 

In  applying  this  method,  for  example,  to  a  mixture  of  valerianic  acid 
(boiling  at  347°  F.)  and  butyric  acid  (boiling  at  315°  F.),  in  unknown 
proportions,  the  liquid  would  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  would  be  exactly  neutralised  with  potash,  and  then  distilled  to- 
gether with  the  other  half.  If  there  were  just  enough  valerianic  acid  to 
combine  with  the  potash,  pure  valerianate  of  potash  would  be  left  in  the 
retort,  and  the  more  volatile  butyric  acid  would  pass  over.  If  there  were 
more  valerianic  acid  than  would  be  required  to  combine  with  the  potash, 
the  excess  of  that  acid  would  distil  over,  together  with  the  butyric  acid, 
whUst  valerianate  of  potash  alone  would  be  left  in  the  retort.  By  distill- 
ing this  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  pure  valerianic  acid  would  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  separation  of  the  rest  of  the  valerianic  from  the  butyric 
acid  would  be  effected  by  one  or  two  repetitions  of  the  process. 

If  the  valerianic  acid  present  in  the  mixture  were  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  combine  with  the  potash  added,  then  butyrate  of  potash,  as 
well  as  valerianate,  would  be  left  in  the  retort,  and  pure  butyric  acid  would 
distd  over.  By  distilling  the  mixture  of  valerianate  and  butyrate  of 
potash  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  mixture  of  the  two  acids  would  be  obtained 
which  would  require  a  repetition  of  the  process. 

In  any  case,  it  wdl  be  observed  that  this  process  must  yield  one  of  the 
acids  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  separation  of  three  or  more  volatile 
acids,  but  the  process  involves,  of  course,  a  greater  number  of  distillations. 

407.  Soap, — The  manufacture  of  soap  affords  an  excellent,  instance  of 
a  process  which  was  in  use  for  centuries  before  anything  was  known  of 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  for  it  was  not  till  the  researches  of 
Chevreul  were  published,  in  1813,  that  any  dotinite  ideas  were  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  composition  of  the  various  fats  and  oils  from  which 
soaps  are  made. 

The  investigations  of  Chevreul  are  conspicuous  among  the  labours 
which  have  contributed  in  so  striking  a  manner  to  the  rapid  advancement 
of  chemistry  during  the  present  century  ;  undertaken  when  the  chemistry 
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of  organic  substances  had  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  dignity  of  an  art, 
when  the  principles  of  classification  were  almost  entirely  empirical,  and 
hardly  any  research  had  been  published  which  could  serve  as  a  model, 
these  researches  reflect  the  remarkable  sagacity  and  accuracy  of  their 
author. 

The  sense  of  our  obligation  to  this  eminent  chemist  is  further  increased, 
when  we  remember  that  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  substances  was 
then  effected  by  a  very  difficult  and  laborious  process,  whilst  the  doctrine 
of  combining  proportions  was  so  imperfectly  understood,  that  it  could  afford 
but  little  assistance  in  confirming  or  interpretiag  the  results  of  analysis. 

All  soaps  residt  from  the  action  of  the  alkalies  upon  the  oils  and  fats. 

In  the  manufacture  of  soap,  potash  and  soda  are  the  only  alkalies  em- 
ployed, the  former  for  soft,  the  latter  for  hard  soaps. 

The  fatty  matters  employed  by  the  soap-maker  are  chiefly  tallow,  palm 
oil,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  kitchen  stuff,  for  hard  soaps,  and  seal  oil  and  whale 
oil  for  soft  soaps. 

In  the  manufacture  of  hard  soap,  the  alkali  is  prepared  by  boiling  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (soda-ash)  with  lime  to  remove  the  carbonic 
acid — 

Na,O.CO.,  +  CaO.Hp  =  CaO.CO,  +  Na,O.H,0  (or  2NaH0) , 

the  clear  solution  of  hydrate  of  soda,  or  soda-ley,  being  drawn  off"  from 
the  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  tallow  is  at  first  boiled  with  a  weak  soda-ley,  because  the  soap 
which  is  formed  is  insoluble  in  a  strong  alkaline  solution,  and  would 
envelope  and  protect  a  quantity  of  undecomposed  tallow ;  in  proportion 
as  the  saponification  proceeds,  stronger  leys  are  added,  until  the  whole  of 
the  grease  has  disappeared.  In  order  to  separate  the  soap  which  is 
dissolved,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  insolubility  of  soap  in  solution  of  salt ; 
a  quantity  of  common  salt  being  thrown  into  the  boiler,  the  soap  rises  to 
the  surface,  when  the  spent  ley  is  drawn  off  from  below,  and  the  soap 
transferred  to  iron  moulds  that  it  may  harden  sufficiently  to  be  cut  up 
into  bars. 

In  order  to  understand  the  chemistry  of  this  process,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  that  tallow  is  a  mixture  of  two  fatty  substances,  one  of  which, 
stearine*  (C^jH^^O,),  is  solid,  and  the  other,  oleine  (G,M.,,,0^,  liquid, 
the  quantity  of  stearine  being  about  thrice  that  of  oleiue. 

"When  these  fats  are  acted  upon  by  soda,  they  undergo  decomposition, 
furnishing  stearic  and  oleic  acids,  which  combine  with  the  soda  to  form 
soap,  whilst  a  peculiar  sweet  substance,  termed  glycerine,  passes  into 
solution ;  the  nature  of  the  decomposition  in  each  case  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  equations  : — 

C3H,.(C,8H,50),0,  +  3(NaH0)  =  3Na(CjsH,,0)0  +  C.H.O, 

stearine.  Stearate  of  soclfi.  Glycerine. 

C3H,.(C,«H  ,30)^.0,  +  3(NaH0)  =  3Na(Cj3H«0)0  +  CHp,, 

Oleine.  Oleate  of  soda.  Glycerine. 

so  that  the  soap  obtained  by  boiling  taUow  with  soda  is  a  mixture  of  the 
stearate  of  soda  with  about  a  third  of  its  weight  of  oleate  of  soda,  and 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  water. 

Palm  oil  is  composed  chiefly  of  pahnUine  {GJ^^fi^),  a  solid  fat  which 
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is  resolved  by  boiling  witlx  soda  into  palmitate  of  soda  (palm  oil  soap)  and 
glyceriue — 

C3H,.(C,„H3,0)P,  +  3(]SraH0)  =  3Na(C„H,iO)0  +  CJI.O,. 

Palmitino.  Palmitate  of  soda.  Glyceriue. 

In  the  fish  oils,  the  predominant  constituent  is  oleine,  so  that  when 
boiled  with  hydi-ate  of  potash,  they  yield  oleate  of  potash  (KCuHgjOJ, 
which  composes  the  chief  part  of  soft  soap. 

Castile  soap  is  made  from  olive  oil,  which  contains  oleine  and  a  solid  fat 
known  as  margarine.  The  latter  appears  to  be  really  composed  of  palmi- 
tine  and  stearine,  so  that  the  Castile  soap  is  a  mixture  of  oleate,  palmitate, 
and  stearate  of  soda. 

The  peculiar  appearance  of  mottled  soap  is  caused  by  the  irregular  dis- 
tribution of  a  compound  of  the  fatty  acid  with  oxide  of  iron,  which 
aiTanges  itself  in  veins  throughout  the  mass.  If  the  soap  contained  too 
much  water,  so  as  to  render  it  very  fluid  when  transferred  to  the  moulds, 
this  hon  compound  would  settle  doAvn  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  soap 
clear,  so  that  the  mottled  appearance  is  often  regarded  as  an  indication 
that  the  soap  does  not  contain  an  undue  proportion  of  water ;  it  is  imi- 
tated, however,  by  stirring  into  the  pasty  soap  some  sulphate  of  iron  and 
a  little  impure  ley  containing  sulphide  of  sodium,  so  as  to  produce  the 
dark  sulphide  of  iron  by  double  decomposition.* 

In  the  manufacture  of  yellow  soap,  in  addition  to  tallow  and  palm  oil, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  common  rosin  (see  p.  465)  is  added  to  the  soap 
shortly  before  it  is  finished. 

Soft  soap  is  not  separated  from  the  water  by  salt  like  hard  soap,  but  is 
evaporated  to  the  required  consistency. 

Transparent  soaps  are  obtained  by  drying  hard  soap,  dissolving  it  in  hot 
spirit  of  wiae,  and  pouring  the  strong  solution  into  moulds  after  the  greater 
part  of  the  spirit  has  been  distilled  off. 

Silicated  soap  is  a  mixture  of  soap  with  silicate  of  soda. 

Glycerine  soap  is  prepared  by  heating  the  fat  with  alkali  and  a  little 
water  to  about  400°  F.  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  running  the  mass  at 
once  into  moulds.    It  is,  of  course,  a  mixtm-e  of  soap  and  glycerine. 

The  proportion  of  water  in  soaps  is  very  variable,  some  specimens  con- 
taining between  70  and  80  per  cent.  The  smallest  proportion  is  about  30 
per  cent. 

The  theory  of  saponification,  stated  above,  has  received  the  strongest 
confirmation  within  the  last  few  years,  by  the  synthetic  production  of  the 
fats  from  glycerine  and  the  fatty  acids  formed  in  their  saponification. 

Preparation  of  the  fatty  acids. — All  the  soaps,  when  mixed  with  acids, 
undergo  decomposition,  their  alkalies  combining  with  the  acid  added, 
whilst  the  fatty  acids  separate  either  in  the  solid  form  (in  the  case  of  stearic 
and  palmitic  acids),  or  as  an  oily  liquid  (in  the  case  of  oleic  acid).  Thus, 
if  soap  obtained  by  boiling  tallow  with  soda  be  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and  mixed  with  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  an  oil  rises  to  the  surface  Avhich 
concretes  into  a  buttery  mass  on  cooling.  This  mass,  composed  of  stearic 
and  oleic  acids,  is  submitted  to  pressure  in  order  to  separate  the  greater 
part  of  the  liquid  oleic  acid,  and  the  stearic  acid  which  is  left  is  purified 
by  crystallisation,  first  from  alcohol,  and  afterwards  from  ether. 

Stearic  acid  is  thus  obtained  in  transparent  colourless  plates  which  liavo 

*  A  soap  which  contains  much  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  water  is  snid  not  to  admit  of 
mottling. 
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the  composition  HCigHgsOj ;  they  are,  of  course,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolve  in  hot  alcohol,  the  solution  being  acid,  to  test-papers, 

AU  the  stearates  are  insoluble  in  water  except  those  of  the  alkalies,  so 
that  if  a  solution  of  common  soap  (containing  stearate  of  soda)  be  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  lime  or  magnesia,  a  stearate  of  lime  or  mappiesia  is 
separated  in  the  insoluble  form,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  this 
decomposition  of  soap  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hard  waters  (page  44). 

408.  Candles. — Since  tallow  fuses  at  about  100°  F.,  and  stearic  acid 
not  below  159°,  it  is  evident  that,  independently  of  other  considerations, 
the  latter  would  be  better  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  for  such 
candles  would  never  soften  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature  in 
any  climate,  and  would  have  much  less  tendency  to  gutter  in  consequence 
of  the  excessive  fusion  of  the  fuel  around  the  base  of  the  wick.  The 
gases  furnished  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  stearic  acid  in  the  wick 
of  the  candle  burn  with  a  brighter  flame  than  those  produced  from  tallow. 
Accordingly  the  manufacture  of  stearine  (or  more  correctly,  stearic  acid) 
candles*  has  now  become  a  very  important  and  instructive  branch  of 
industry. 

The  original  method  of  separating  the  stearic  acid  from  tallow  on  the 
large  scale,  consisted  in  mixing  melted  tallow  with  lime  and  water,  and 
heating  the  mixture  for  some  time  to  212°  by  passing  steam  through  it. 
The  tallow  was  thus  converted  into  the  insoluble  stearate  and  oleate  of 
lime,  which  was  drained  from  the  solution  containing  the  glycerine,  and 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture  of  stearic  and  oleic  acids 
thus  obtained  was  cast  into  thin  slabs,  which  were  packed  between  pieces 
of  cocoa-nut  matting,  and  well  squeezed  in  a  hydraulic  press,  which  forced 
out  the  oleic  acid,  leaving  the  stearic  and  palmitic  acids  in  a  fit  state  for 
the  manufacture  of  candles. 

The  separation  of  the  solid  fatty  acids  from  tallow  and  other  fats  may 
also  be  effected  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  process  extensively 
applied  in  this  country  to  palm  and  cocoa-nut  oils.  These  fats  are  mixed 
in  copper  boilers  with  about  one-sixth  of  their  weight  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  heated  by  steam  to  about  350°  F.  for  some  hours,  when 
part  of  the  glycerine  is  converted  into  sulphoglyceric  acid  (CjHgOg.SOj), 
and  the  remainder  is  decomposed  by  the  sidphuric  acid,  carbonic  and  sul- 
phurous acids  being  disengaged,  whilst  a  dark-coloured  mixture  of  palmitic, 
stearic,  and  oleic  acids  is  left.  A  part  of  the  oleic  acid  becomes  converted 
in  this  process  into  elaidic  add,  which  has  the  same  composition,  but 
differs  from  oleic  acid  in  fusing  at  about  113°  F.,  so  that  the  amount  of 
soHd  acid  obtained  by  this  process  is  much  increased.  This  mixture  is 
well  washed  from  the  adhering  sulphuric  and  sulphoglyceric  acids,  and 
transferred  to  a  copper  stUl  into  which  a  current  of  steam  is  passed,  which 
has  been  raised  to  about  600°  F.  by  passing  through  hot  iron  pipes. 
These  fatty  acids  could  not  be  distilled  alone  without  decomposition,  but 
under  the  influence  of  a  current  of  steam  they  pass  over  readily  enough, 
leaving  a  black  pitchy  residue  in  the  retort,  which  is  employed  in  making 
black  sealing-wax,  and  for  other  useful  purposes. 

The  distilled  fatty  acids  are  broken  up  and  pressed  between  cocoa-nut 
matting  to  remove  the  oleic  acid. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  process,  which  is  commonly,  though  incor- 
rectly, styled  the  saponification  by  sulphuric  acid,  is  its  allowing  the  con- 

*  Composite  candles  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acid.s. 
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version  of  the  worst  kinds  of  refuse  fat  into  a  form  fit  for  the  manufacture 
of  candles  ;  thus  the  fat  extracted  from  bones  in  the  manufacture  of  glue, 
and  that  removed  fi'om  wool  hx  the  scouriag  process,  may  be  tui-ned  to 
profitable  account. 

It  wUl  be  remarked  that  in  this  process  the  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic 
acids  are  formed  from  the  palmitine,  steariue,  and  oleine  existing  in  the 
fats,  by  the  assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water  and  the  subsequent 
separation  of  glycerine,  just  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  saponification 
by  means  of  alkalies. 

Strictly  speaking,  tlie  action  appears  to  consist  of  two  stages  ;  for  when 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  natural  fats  in  the 
cold,  it  combines  with  each  of  theu-  ingredients,  forming  the  acids  known 
as  sulphostearic,  sulphopalmitic,  sulpholeic,  and  sulphoglyceric,  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  though  not  (with  the  exception  of  the  last)  in  water 
containing  sulphmic  acid. 

The  second  stage  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  the  sulpho-fatty  acids 
by  the  high  temperature  in  contact  with  steam,  the  sulphoglyceric  acid 
having  been  in  great  measure  decomposed  into  secondary  products  before 
the  distillation  is  commenced. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  extraction  of  the  solid  acids  from  the 
natural  fats  has  been  effected  by  a  process  known  as  saponification  by 
steam,  which  allows  the  glycerine  also  to  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  subject  the  fat,  in  a  distillatory  apparatus,  to  the 
action  of  steam,  at  a  temperature  of  about  600°  F.,  to  cause  both  the 
fatty  acids  and  the  glycerine  to  distil  over ;  the  former  may  be  separated 
as  usual  into  solid  and  liquid  portions  by  pressure,  whilst  the  glycerine, 
which  is  obtained  in  aqueous  solution  below  the  layer  of  fatty  acids,  is 
concentrated  by  evaporation  and  sent  into  commerce  as  a  very  sweet 
coloiu'less  viscid  liquid.  The  saponification  of  palmitine,  for  instance,  by 
steam,  would  be  represented  by  the  equation — 

CA.(C,eH3,0,)3  +  3H,0  =  3(H.C,,H,0,)  +  C3H3O3 . 

Palmitine.  Palmitic  acid.  Glyceiine. 

409.  In  the  artificial  formation  of  natural  fats,  this  change  has  been 
reversed,  for  by  heating  3  molecules  of  stearic,  palmitic,  or  oleic  acid  with 
1  molecule  of  glycerine,  in  a  sealed  tube,  for  several  hours,  to  about 
500°  F.,  3  molecules  of  water  are  eliminated,  and  stearine,  palmitine,  or 
oleine  is  produced. 

By  a  similar  process,  compounds  have  been  formed  from  glycerine  with 
one  and  two  molecules  of  the  fatty  acids,  so  that  we  are  acquainted,  in  the 
stearine  series,  for  example,  with — 

stearic  acid  Glycurine. 

Monostearine,  .    C^iH^jO^  =     CjgHggOj    +  C^HgOj  -  H^O 
Bistearine,   .    .    C,„H,„0,  =  2(C,,H,„0,)  +  C,Ilfi,  -  2B.fi 
Terstearine,  .    .    C„H,,„0„  =  \C,Jl,fi,)  +  C^H^O^  -  3H,0 

The  last  representing  stearine  as  it  exists  in  the  natural  fats. 

Nor  is  it  only  with  the  fatty  acids,  properly  so  called,  that  glycerine  wiU 
furnish  glycerides,  as  these  bodies  are  termed,  similar  compounds  having 
been  obtained  with  acetic  and  benzoic  acids. 

The  hydrogen-acids  are  also  capable  of  acting  upon  glycerine  in  a  similar  manner. 
Thus,  -when  glycerine  (CgHgOa)  is  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid,  an  oily  liquid, 
cMorhydrinc  (CjH^O^Cl),  is  obtained,  the  glycerine  having  combined  with  1  molecule 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  1  molecule  of  water  having  been  sei)arated. 

Dichlwhydrine  (CaTljOCl,)  results  from  the  union  of  glycerine  with  2  molecules  of 
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hydrochloric  acid,  and  separation  of  2  molecules  of  water  ;  whilst,  to  form  trichlorhy- 
drine  (C3H5CI3),  3  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  taken  up,  and  3  molecules  of 
water  removed. 

By  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver,  in  presence  of  water,  the  chlorhydrines  may  be 
reconverted  into  glycerine.  The  examination  of  these  chlorhydrines  has  pointed 
out  the  method  of  effecting  the  conversion  of  a  triatomic  alcohol  (glycerine)  into  a 
diatomic  alcohol  (glycol),  for  if  chlorhydrine  be  acted  on  by  sodium  dissolved  in 
mercury,  in  the  presence  of  water,  it  is  converted  into  the  glycol  of  propylene — 

CaHj-OaCl  +  H^O  +  Naj  =  CgHgOg  +  NaHO  +  NaCl . 
Chlorhydi-ine.  Propyl-glycol. 

This  tendency  of  glycerine  to  form  compounds  with,  the  acids,  the 
formation  of  which  is  attended  (like  that  of  the  ethers  from  alcohol)  with 
separation  of  the  elements  of  water,  has  led  chemists  to  look  upon  glyce- 
rine as  an  alcohol — a  view  which  is  also  supported  by  its  combining  -with 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  to  form  sulpJwglyceric  (CgHyO^.SOj)  and 
pliospliogly eerie  acids,  just  as  alcohol  forms  sulphovinic  and  phosphovinic 
acids.  A  compound  has  even  been  obtained,  which  is  believed  to  stand 
to  glycerine  in  a  relation  simUar  to  that  which  ether  bears  to  alcohol ;  the 
formula  of  this  glyceric  ether,  as  it  is  called,  is  CgHj^Og,  differing  from  2 
molecules  of  glycerine  (CgH^gO  J  by  the  elements  of  3  molecules  of  water. 

The  formation  of  stearine  from  stearic  acid  and  glycerine  would  then 
be  quite  analogous  to  that  of  acetic  ether,  for  example,  from  acetic  acid 
and  alcohol,  as  wUl  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  equations — 
KC^HgO,  +  C,H,.HO  =  C„H-.C,H30,  +  H,0 

Acetic  acid.  AlcohoL  Acetic  ether. 

3(H.CA0J  +  C3H,H303  =  C3H,.3C,3H  ,0,  +  3H,0  . 

stearic  acid.  ^^f^f^^rf'  stearine. 

The  only  difference  between  the  two  reactions  is,  that  in  the  latter, 
3  molecules  of  acid  are  concerned,  and  3  molecules  of  water  are  formed. 
This  circumstance,  taken  together  with  some  other  features  of  glycerine, 
has  induced  those  chemists  who  consider  alcohol  as  formed  upon  the  type 
of  a  molecule  of  water,  to  look  upon  glycerine  as  derived  in  a  similar 
manner  from  3  molecules  of  water,  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  the  triatomic  radical,  glycoryle  (C^H-)'" ;  thus — 

Type   .    .    .    I  j  Type  §3  j  O3 

Alcohol    .  0     Glyceric  alcohol,    (W' I  q, 

H    S  or  glycerine,  H3     \  ^ 

Ether  .    .    g^l^jo    Glyceric  ether,      [ggP  j  O3 

410.  Glycerine  is  obtained  on  the  smaU  scale  by  boiling  olive  oil  with 
litharge  and  water,  until  the  stearic,  oleic,  and  palmitic  acids  are  converted 
into  their  lead-salts  {lead  plaster),  which  are  insoluble,  whilst  the  glyce- 
rine, together  with  a  little  oxide  of  lead,  passes  into  solution.  The  lead  is 
precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  filtered  liquid  concentrated 
by  evaporation. 

The  chief  uses  of  glycerine  as  an  application  to  the  skin,  and  a  remedy 
in  cases  of  deafness,  depend  upon  its  oily  consistency,  and  its  want  of 
volatility,  which  preserves  surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied  in.  a  moist  and 
supple  condition. 

Glycerine  caanot  be  distilled  alone  without  decomposition,  though  it  has 
been  seen  to  be  capable  of  distillation  in  a  current  of  highly  heated  steam. 
When  decomposed  by  distillation,  it  evolves  very  irritating  vapours  of 
arroleine  {C^fi),  which  is  a  constant  product  of  the  destructive  distUla- 
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tion  of  fats  containing  glycerine,  and  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  disgusting 
odour  of  a  smouldering  tallow  candle  ;  composite  candles,  being  made  of 
stearic  and  palmitic  acids  (without  glycerine)  do  not  emit  this  odour  of 
acroleine  when  blown  out. 

Acroleins  is  best  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  distillmg  glycerine 
Avith  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  which  removes  2  molecules  of  water 
(C;,H,0.,  -  2H„0  =  C3HP).  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  distinguished  by  its 
intensely  irritating  vapour,  which  affects  the  eyes  very  strongly.  From  a 
chemical  point  of  view  it  is  interesting,  as  being  the  aldehyde  of  the  allyle 
series  (see  p.  474),  and,  therefore,  another  link  connecting  that  series  with 
glycerine.  By  treatment  with  oxide  of  sUver,  acroleine  is  converted  into 
acrijUc  acid  (C.,H^O.,),  bearing  the  same  relation  to  acroleine  {C.B.fi)  that 
acetic  acid  (C„H,0.,)  bears  to  ordinary  aldehyde  (C,H,0).  The  iodide  of 
allyle  and  allylic  alcohol  have  been  already  noticed  (p.  474). 

The  allyle  series,  therefore,  is  perfectly  parallel  with  the  ethyle  series, 
and  it  seems  very  probable  that  allylic  alcohol  is  a  member  of  a  homo- 
logous series  of  alcohols  having  the  general  formula  C„H2„0,  with  a  series 
of  acids  corresponding  to  the  acetic  series,  but  having  the  general  formula 
CJIjn-zOj,  of  which  the  following  members  are  known  : — 

Acrylic  Series  of  Acids. 


Acid. 

Formula. 

Source. 

Acrylic  .  . 

C3H4O2 

Oxidation  of  acroleine. 

Crotonic 

C4H6O2 

Croton-seeil  oil. 

Angelic  . 

Angelica  root. 

Pyroterebic 

Turpentine. 

Damaluric  . 

C7HJ2O2 

Cow's  urine  (lifiaXos,  a  calf). 

Campholic  . 

Camphor. 

Moringic 

Moringa  aptera  (oil  of  ben). 

Hypogeic  . 

I  Oil  of  ground  nut. 

Physetoleic 

1  Sperm-whale  oil  {Physeter  macrocephalus). 

Oleic     .  . 

Most  oils. 

Doeglic  .  . 

Doegling  train  oil. 

Brassic  .  . 

1  ^22^4202 

(  Mustard  seed  (fixed)  oil. 

Erucic    .  . 

\  Colza  oil  {Brassica  oleifera). 

These  acids  are  monobasic,  their  salts  being  formed  by  the  substitution  of  1  equi- 
valent of  a  metal  for  1  of  hydrogen.  •     .     .  1 

The  following  ta.ble  exhibits  the  principal  members  of  the  allyle  series,  together 
with  the  corresponding  members  of  the  ethyle  series  :— 


Ethyle  Series. 

Ethyle, 
Ether,  . 
Alcohol, 

Iodide  of  ethyle, 
Acetic  ether, 
Aldehyde,  . 
Acetic  acid, . 
Sulphide  of  ethyle, 
Triethylamine, 
Hydrate  of  tetrethy- 
lium, 


C2H5.C2H5 

(C2H5)20 

CsH^.HO 
CsHgl 

C2HB.C2H3O2 

C2H4O 

€211402 

(C2H„)2S 

N(C2H„)3 
N(C2Ho),.HO 


Allyle,  . 
Allylic  ether,  . 
Allylic  alcohol. 
Iodide  of  allyle. 
Acetate  of  allyle, 
Allyle  aldehyde, 
Acrylic  acid 


Allyle  Series. 
•    C3H5.  C3H5 

(C3He)20 

C3H5.HO 
C3H5I 


C3H,.C2H302 


C3H4O  (acroleine) 
C3H4O2 

Sulphide  of  allyle,  (C3H„),S  (oil  of  garlic) 
Trinllylamine,  .  N(C3H5)3 
Hydrate  of  te- I  ^(C8Hb)4.H0  . 
trallylium,    .  ' 
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It  has  been  seen  (p.  474)  that  glycerine,  when  distilled  with  biniodide 
of  phosphorus,  yields  iodide  of  allyle  (C^HJ).  When  this  liquid  is  treated 
with  bromine  it  yields  a  crystallisable  terhromide  of  allyle,  CJlJir^; 
and  if  this  be  decomposed  by  acetate  of  silver,  it  furnishes  the  glyceride 
known  as  teracetine,  thus — 

C^H^Br,  +  3AgC,H,0,  =  C3H,.3C,H30,  +  3AgBr. 

Terbromide  of  allyle.    Acetate  of  silver.  Teracetine. 

"When  teracetine  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  hydrate  of  baryta,  glyce- 
rine is  reproduced — 

2(C3H,.3C,H,0,)  +  3(BaO.H,0)  =  2C3H3O3  +  3Ba2C,H30,. 

Teracetine.  Glycerine.  Acetate  of  baryta. 

This  affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  conversion  of  a  monatomic 
radical,  allyle  (C3H5)',  into  a  triatomic  radical,  glyceryle  (C3H3)'". 

411.  A  very  interesting  chemical  similarity  has  been  pointed  out 
between  glycerine  and  mannite  (C^H^^OJ.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that 
the  former  is  a  constant  product  of  the  alcohoUc  fermentation,  and  the 
latter,  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  fermentation  (the  viscous),  to  which  saccha- 
rine liquids  are  subject. 

When  mannite  is  heated,  under  pressure,  with  the  acids  of  the  acetic 
series,  it  forms  compounds  corresponding  to  those  obtained  when  glycerine 
is  so  treated.    Thus,  with  stearic  acid — 

Mannite.  Stearic  acid.        Mannite  stearlne. 

But  it  will  be  observed  that  7  molecules  of  water  are  here  eliminated 
instead  of  3,  as  in  the  case  of  glycerine.  The  further  examination  of 
mannite  explains  this,  for  it  is  not  that  substance  which  is  the  true  ana- 
logue of  glycerine,  but  one  which  is  obtained  by  heating  mannite  to  400°  F., 
when  it  loses  a  molecule  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  mannitane — 

Mannite.  Mannitane. 

This  mannitane  or  mannite-glycerine  is  a  viscous  substance,  presenting 
a  very  strong  resemblance  to  glycerine,  so  that  it  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
been  mistaken  for  this  substance  in  examining  some  of  the  natural  fats. 
The  mannite-glycerides,  or  compounds  formed  by  heating  mannite  with 
tlie  fatty  acids,  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  stearine,  palmitine, 
&c.    They  are  saponified  by  alkalies  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

Cane-sugar  and  grape-sugar  are  capable  of  forming  compounds  corres- 
ponding to  those  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  glycerine  and 
mannite.  Thus,  if  grape-sugar  be  heated  to  250°  F.  for  several  hours  in 
contact  with  stearic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  fusible  solid,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether— 

C,H,,0,   +   2C,3H330,  =  C,,H,,0,  +  3H,0. 

Grape-sugar  •  *      la  , 

(anhydrous).  bteanc  acid.  Stearic  glucose. 

When  grape-sugar  is  heated  with  tartaric  acid,  a  similar  reaction  takes 
place,  but  the  resulting  product  is  a  new  acid — 


C,H,,0«    +   2HAHP,  =  H,C,,H,„0,,  +  3H.p 

Oin"uydrovis).  Tartaric  acid.  Gluco-tartaric  acid. 

Cane-sugar  behaves  in  a  similar  manner, 
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412.  Nitroglycerine,  or  glonoine. — This  violently  explosive  substance  is 
very  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  glycerine  in  a  mixture  of  equal  measures 
of  the  strongest  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  previously  cooled,  and  pouring 
the  solution  in  a  thin  stream  into  a  large  volume  of  water,  when  the 
nitroglycerine  is  precipitated  as  a  colourless  heavy  oil  (sp.  gr.  1-6).  It  is 
advisable  to  add  the  glycerine  to  the  mixed  acids  in  very  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  to  cool  the  mixture  in  a  vessel  of  water  after  each  addition. 
W^hen  the  nitroglyceriue  has  subsided,  the  water  may  be  poured  oiF,  and 
the  oil  shaken  several  tinies  with  water,  so  as  to  wash  it  thoroughly. 
The  formation  of  nitroglycerine  resembles  that  of  gun-cotton  (see  p.  497), 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  being  removed  from  the  glycerine  by  the 
oxidising  action  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  three  of  nitric  peroxide  introduced 
in  their  place — 

C,-H.fi,  +  m^O,)  =  C3H,(NO.,)303  +  3H,0. 

Glycerine.  Nitroglycerine. 

On  a  larger  scale,  a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'47  to  1'49)  witli 
twice  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  employed.  The  mixture  is  placed 
in  stone  jars  containing  about  7  lbs.  each,  which  are  immersed  in  running  water,  and 
about  1  lb.  of  glycerine  (sp.  gr.  1  '25)  is  gradually  added,  with  frequent  stirring,  to  the 
contents  of  each  jar,  care  being  taken  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  80°  F. 
The  mixtiu-e  is  allowed  to  settle  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  poured  gradually  into 
6  or  6  gallons  of  water.  The  oily  nitroglycerine  which  falls  to  the  bottom  is  well 
washed  by  stirring  with  water,  a  little  alkali  being  added  in  the  last  washings.  One 
per  cent,  of  magnesia  is  sometimes  added  to  the  nitroglycerine  in  order  to  neutralise 
any  acid  arising  from  decomposition. 

This  oU  is  very  violent  in  its  explosive  effects.  If  a  drop  of  nitro- 
glycerine be  placed  on  an  anvil  and  struck  sharply,  it  explodes  with  a 
very  loud  report,  even  though  not  free  from  water ;  and  if  a  piece  of 
.paper  moistened  with  a  drop  of  it  be  struck,  it  is  blown  into  small  frag- 
ments. On  the  application  of  a  flame  or  of  a  red-hot  iron  to  nitro- 
glycerine, it  burns  quietly ;  and  when  heated  over  a  lamp  in  the  open  air 
it  explodes  but  feebly.  In  a  closed  vessel,  however,  it  explodes  at  about 
360°  F.  with  great  violence.  For  blasting  rocks,  the  nitroglycerine  is 
poured  into  a  hole  in  the  rock,  tamjjed  by  filling  the  hole  with  water, 
and  exploded  by  the  concussion  caused  by  a  detonating  fuse  (see  p.  500). 
It  has  been  stated  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  blasting  as  ten  times  its 
weight  of  gunpowder,  and  much  damage  has  occurred  from  the  accidental 
explosion  of  nitroglycerine  in  coui-se  of  transport.  When  lutroglycerine 
is  kept,  especially  if  it  be  not  thoroughly  washed,  it  decomposes,  with 
evolution  of  nitrous  fumes  and  formation  of  crystals  of  oxalic  acid ;  and 
it  may  be  readily  imagined  that,  should  the  accumulation  of  gaseous  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  burst  one  of  the  bottles  in  a  case  of  nitroglycerine, 
the  concussion  would  explode  the  whole  quantity. 

Nitroglycerine  is  particularly  well  fitted  for  blasting,  because  it  will 
explode  with  equal  violence  whether  moisture  be  present  or  not.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  poisonous,  and  is  said  to  aflect  the  system  seriously 
by  absorption  through  the  skin,  and  the  gases  resulting  from  its  explo- 
sion are  exceedingly  acrid.  Again,  its  fluidity  prevents  its  use  in  any 
but  downward  bore-holes.  To  overcome  these  objections,  and  to  diminish 
tlie  danger  of  transport,  several  blasting  compounds  have  been  proposed, 
of  which  nitroglycerine  is  the  basis. 

Dynamite  is  composed  of  a  particularly  porous  siliceous  earth,  obtained 
from  Oberlohe  in  Hanover,  impregnated  with  about  70  per  cent,  of 
nitroglycerine. 
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Glyoxyline  is  a  name  given  to  gun-cotton  pulp  and  saltpetre  mixed  with 
nitroglycerine.  Ldthofructeur  is  a  more  complex  mixture  containing 
about  half  its  weight  of  nitroglycerine,  together  with  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphur,  powdered  coal,  sawdust,  and  siliceous  earth.  Dualim  is  coiu- 
posed  of  nitroglycerine  and  sawdust. 

Nitroglycerine  is  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  in  wood-naphtha,  but 
somewhat  less  so  in  alcohol ;  it  is  reprecipitated  by  water  from  these  last 
solutions.  It  becomes  solid  at  40°  F.,  a  circumstance  which  is  unfavour- 
able to  its  use  in  miuing  operations,  partly  because  it  is  then  less  sus- 
ceptible of  explosion  by  the  detonating  fuze,  and  partly  because  serious 
accidents  are  said  to  have  resulted  from  attempts  to  thaw  the  frozen 
nitroglyceriue  by  heat,  or  to  break  it  up  with  tools.  It  is  remarkable 
that  when  made  on  the  small  scale,  the  nitroglycerine  may  generally 
be  cooled  down  to  0°  F.  without  becoming  hard.  This  and  other 
observations  render  it  probable  that  some  other  substitution  product  is 
occasionally  mixed  with  it. 

Oils  and  Fats. 

413.  A  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  the  fats  is  the  close 
resemblance  in  chemical  composition  and  properties  which  exists  between 
them,  whether  derived  from  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  kingdom.  They 
all  contain  two  or  more  neutral  substances  which  furnish  glyceriae  when 
saponified,  together  with  some  of  the  acids  of  the  acetic  series  or  of  series 
closely  allied  to  it. 

One  of  the  most  useful  vegetable  fatty  matters  is  palm-oil,  which  is 
extracted  by  boUing  water  from  the  crushed  fruit  of  the  Elais  guineensis, 
an  African  palm.  It  is  a  semi-solid  fat,  which  becomes  more  solid  when 
kept,  siuce  it  then  undergoes  a  species  of  fermentation,  excited  apparently 
by  an  albuminous  substance  contained  in  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
palmitiue  (C5iHg305)^is  converted  into  glycerine  and  pahnitic  acid.  The 
bleaching  of  palm-oil  is  effected  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  which  oxidises  the  yellow 
colouring  matter. 

Cocoa-nut  oil  is  also  semi-solid,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
acids  of  the  acetic  series  which  it  yields  when  saponified,  \\z.,  caproic, 
caprylic,  rutic,  lauric,  myristic,  and  palmitic. 

These  fats  are  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles. 

Salad  oil,  or  sioeet  oil  (olive  oil),  is  obtained  by  crushing  olives,  and  an 
inferior  kind  which  is  nsed  for  soap  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  crushed 
fruit  with  water.  "When  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  32°  F.  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  oU  solidifies  ;  this  solid  portion  is  generally  called 
margarine  (Cj^Hj^^Og) ;  it  is  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  stearine, 
though  more  so  than  palmitiue.  When  saponified,  margarine  yields 
glycerine  and  margaric  acid  {C^^ajd.^.  This  acid  appears  to  be  really 
composed  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  into  which  it  may  be  separated  by 
repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  when  the  palmitic  acid  is  left  in 
solution.  The  fusing-point  of  margaric  acid  is  140°  F.,  that  of  stearic 
being  159°,  and  that  of  palmitic,  144°,  but  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  pal- 
mitic with  1  part  of  stearic  acid  fuses  at  140°. 

That  portion  of  the  olive  oil  which  remains  liquid  below  32°  con- 
sists of  oleine  [G^ll^^fi^,  and  forms  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  weight. 
Oleine  is  not  so  easily  saponified  as  tlie  solid  fats,  and  is  resolved  by 
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that  process  into  glycerine  and  oleic  acid  (CiglljPj),  which  differs  from  the 
other  fatty  acids  by  remaining  liquid  at  temperatures  above  40°  F.,  and 
by  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  when  it  is  converted  into  a  new  acid 
which  is  not  solidified  by  cold. 

Oleic  acid  is  used  in  greasing  wool  for  spinning,  being  much  more 
easily  removed  by  alkalies  than  olive  oil  which  was  formerly  employed. 
Oleate  of  ammonia  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  mordant  for  the  aniline 
dyes  on  cotton. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  oleic  acid  is  its  furnishing  a  solid  crys- 
tallised acid  when  submitted  to  destructive  distillation ;  this  acid  is  called 
sehacic  acid,  and  is  one  of  a  series  of  dibasic  acids,  most  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  which  may  be  obtained  from  oleic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

Dibasic  Fatty  Acid  Series. 


Acid. 

Fonnula. 

Oxalic 

Malonic 

U3H4O4 

Succinic 

C4He04 

Lipic 

C5H8O4 

Adipic 

C6H,o04 

Pimelic 

C7H12O4 

Suberic 

C8H14O4 

Anclioic*  . 

1  C9H16O4 

Lepargylicf 

Sebacic 

Source. 


Oxalis  acetosella  (wood  sorrel),  &c. 

Oxidation  of  malic  acid. 

Amber  (succinum). 

Oxidation  of  oleic  acid  (X/V»5,  fat). 
„  „  (adepsfat), 

,,  ,,         (■TT/j.tXr:,  fat). 

Oxidation  of  stearic  acid,  and  of  cork  (suber). 

Oxidation  of  Chinese  wax,  and  of  cocoa-nut  oil. 
Distillation  of  oleic  acid. 


The  neutral  salts  of  the  acids  of  tliis  series  are  formed  by  the  displace- 
ment of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  a  metal.  Thus,  neutral  succinate  of 
potash  has  the  composition  04(11^112)04. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  nine  acids  of  the  series,  CHjnO^  (from 
acetic  to  capric  inclusive),  are  found  among  the  products  of  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  oleic  acid. 

It  is  well  known  that  salad  oil  becomes  rancid,  and  exhales  a  disagree- 
able odour  after  being  kept  for  some  time.  This  appears  to  be  due  to  a 
fermentation  similar  to  that  noticed  in  the  case  of  pahn  oil,  originally 
started  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  upon  albuminous  matters 
present  in  the  oil ;  the  neutral  fatty  matters  are  thus  partly  decomposed, 
as  in  saponification,  their  corresponding  acids  being  liberated,  and  giving 
rise  (in  the  case  of  the  higher  members  of  the  acetic  series,  such  as  caproic 
and  valerianic)  to  the  disagreeble  odour  of  rancid  oil.  By  boiling  the 
altered  oU.  with  water,  and  afterwards  washing  it  with  a  weak  solution  of 
soda,  it  may  be  rendered  sweet  again. 

Almond  oil,  extracted  by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  for  olive  oil, 
is  also  very  similar  in  composition ;  but  colza  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Brassica  oleifera,  contains  only  half  its  weight  of  oleine,  and  heiico 
solidifies  more  readily  than  the  others. 

Colza  oil  is  largely  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  undergoes  a  process 
of  purification  from  the  mucilaginous  substances  Avhich  are  extracted  with 

*  From  iiyx"''     throUle,  from  its  suflbcating  vapours, 
t  From  \e-Kupyoi,  having  while  skin. 
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it  from  the  seed,  and  leave  a  bulky  carbonaceous  residue  wlien  subjected 
to  destructive  distUlatioii  in  the  wick  of  the  lamp.  To  remove  these,  the 
oil  is  agitated  with  about  2  per  cent,  of  oil  of  vitriol,  wliich  carbonises 
the  mucilaginous  substances,  but  leaves  the  oil  untouched.  When  the 
carbonaceous  flocks  have  subsided,  the  oil  is  di'awn  ofi',  washed  to  remove 
the  acid,  and  filtered  through  charcoal. 

■  Linseed  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  flax  plant,  is  much  richer  in 
oleine  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  exhibiting  no  solidification  tUl  cooled 
to  15°  or  20°  F.  below  the  freezing  point.  It  exhibits,  however,  in  a  far 
higher  degree,  a  tendency  to  become  solid  when  exposed  to  the  air,  which 
has  acquired  for  it  the  name  of  a  drying  oil,  and  renders  it  of  the  greatest 
use  to  painters.  This  solidification  is  attended  with  absorption  of  oxygen, 
which  takes  place  so  rapidly  in  the  case  of  linseed  oil,  that  spontaneous 
combustion  has  been  known  to  take  place  in  masses  of  rag  or  tow  which 
have  been  smeared  with  it.* 

The  tendency  of  linseed  oil  to  soUdify  by  exposure  is  much  increased  by 
heating  it  with  about  -g-^th  of  litharge,  or  i^th  of  binoxide  of  manganese  ; 
these  oxides  are  technically  known  as  dryers,  and  oil  so  treated  is  called 
boiled  linseed  oil.  The  action  of  these  metallic  oxides  is  not  well  understood. 

The  strong  drying  tendency  of  linseed  oil  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a 
peculiarity  in  the  oleine,  which  is  said  not  to  be  ordinary  oleine,  but  to 
furnish  a  difi^erent  acid,  linoleic  acid,  when  saponified.  When  linseed  oil 
is  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  high  temperature,  it  becomes  viscous  and 
treacly,  and  is  used  in  this  state  for  the  prej)aration  of  printing-ink.  If 
the  viscous  oil  be  boUed  with  dUute  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  artifi- 
cial caoidchouc,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  surgical  instruments.  I 
This  property  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  drying  qualities  of  the  oil. 

Castor  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Bicinus  communis,  also  yields  a 
pecuHar  acid  when  saponified,  termed  ricinoleic  {S..G^^Jd.^,  containing 
one  more  atom  of  oxygen  than  oleic  acid,  which  it  much  resembles.  The 
destructive  distillation  of  castor  oil  yields  oenantMc  acid  (^.G.^^f)^,  and 
oenantlwle  or  oenantMc  aldehyde  (Cylli^O),  and  by  distiUing  it  with  caustic 
potash,  caprylic  alcohol  (CgHigO)  is  obtained.  As  in  the  case  of  olive  oil, 
the  cold  drawn  castor  oil,  which  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  without  the 
aid  of  heat,  is  much  less  liable  to  become  rancid.  Castor  oil  is  much 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  any  other  of  the  fixed  oils. 

The  various  fish  oils,  such  as  seal  and  whale  oil,  also  consist  chiefly  of 
oleine,  and  apj)ear  to  owe  their  disagreeable  odour  to  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain volatile  acids,  such  as  valerianic. 

Cod-liver  oil  appears  to  contain,  in  addition  to  oleine  and  stearine,  a 
small  quantity  of  acetine  (CgH^^O^),  which  yields  acetic  acid  and  glycerine 
when  saponified.  Some  of  the  constituents  of  bile  have  also  been  traced 
in  it,  as  well  as  minute  quantities  of  iodine  and  bromine. 

Butter  contains  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  sohd  fat,  which  con- 
sists in  great  part  of  margai-ine  (see  p.  574),  but  contains  also  butine,  which 
yields  glycerine  and  butic  acid  (H.C.,„H3g02)  when  saponified.  The  liquid 
portion  consists  chiefly  of  oleine.  Butter  also  contains  small  quantites  of 
butyrine,  caproine,  and  caprine,  which  yield,  when  saponified,  glycerine 
and  butyric  (H.CjH^O.J,  caproic  (II.CuHjjO„),  and  capric  {H.Ci9Hig02) 
acids,  distinguished  for  their  disagreeable  odour. 

•  Dm-iug  the  oxidation,  a  volatile  compound  is  formed  wliicli  resembles  acroleine  iu 
smell,  and  colours  unsized  paper  brown.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  brown  colour 
and  musty  smell  of  old  books  may  be  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  oil  in  the  printing-ink. 
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Fresh  butter  has  very  little  odour,  being  free  from  these  volatile  acids, 
but  if  kept  for  some  time,  especially  if  the  caseine  of  the  milk  has  been 
imperfectly  separated  in  its  preparation,  spontaneous  resolution  of  these 
fats  into  glycerine  and  the  volatile  disagreeable  acids  takes  place.  By 
salting  the  butter  this  change  is  in  great  measure  prevented. 

The  fat  of  the  sheep  and  ox  {suet,  or  when  melted,  tallow),  consists  chiefly 
of  stearine,  whilst  in  that  of  the  pig  {lard)  oleine  predominates  to  about 
the  same  extent  as  in  butter.  Margarine  (or  palmitine  1)  is  also  present  in 
these  fats.  Bevzoated  lard  contains  some  gum  benzoin,  which  prevents 
it  from  becoming  rancid. 

Human  fat  contains  chiefly  oleine  and  margarine  (or,  if  we  do  not  admit 
the  independent  existence  of  the  latter,  palmitine  and  stearine). 

Speim  oil,  which  is  expressed  from  the  spermaceti  found  in  the  brain 
of  the  sperm  whale,  owes  its  peculiar  odour  to  the  presence  of  a  fat  which 
has  been  called  phocenine,  but  which  appears  to  be  valerine,  as  it  yields 
glycerine  and  valerianic  acid  (H-CgHgOJ  when  saponified. 

The  beautiful  solid  crystalline  fat,  known  as  spermaceti  or  cetine,  differs 
widely  from  the  ordinary  fatty  matters,  for  when  saponified  (which  is  not 
easily  effected),  it  yields  no  glycerine,  but  in  its  stead  another  alcohol 
termed  etlial  (CjgHg^O),  which  is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  capable  of  being 
distilled  without  decomposition. 

The  soap  prepared  from  spermaceti,  when  decomposed  by  an  acid,  yields 
palmitic  acid  (H.CjgHgiOJ,  (formerly  called  etlialic  acid),  to  which  ethal  is 
the  corresponding  alcohol. 

Palmitic  acid  and  ethal  are  formed  from  spemaceti  by  the  assimilation  of  the 
elements  of  water,  just  as  stearic  acid  and  glycerine  are  formed  from  stearine — 

Csa^^eA  +  HjO  =  CjgHg^O  +  H.CjBHgiOj. 
'^™nf  Ethal.  Palmitic  acid. 

Upon  the  compound  radical  theory,  ethal  would  be  represented  as  cetylic  hydrate 
(C]5H33)HO,  and  as  the  alcohol  of  the  cetyle  series,  running  parallel  with  the  ethyle 
series.    The  following  characteristic  members  of  the  series  have  been  studied  : — 


Cetyle  Series. 
Cetylene,  CigHjg 
Cetylic  ether,  (CieH3g)20 
Ethal,  CijHjg.HO 
Palmitic  acid,  CigHjjOj.H 
Spermaceti,  CjgHgg.Ci5H3,02 


Ethyle  Scries. 
Ethylene,  C^'E^ 
Ether,  {C^Hs^O 
Alcohol,  C2H5.HO 
Acetic  acid,  C^HjOj.H 
Acetic  ether,  CHs-C^HnO, 


Chinese  loax,  the  produce  of  an  insect  of  the  cochineal  tribe,  is  analogous 
in  its  chemical  constitution  to  spermaceti.  When  saponified  by  fusion 
with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  cerotine  or  cerylic  alcoliol  {C^H^^.HO), 
corresponding  to  ethal,  and  cerotic  acid  (H.CjjHggO.,),  corresponding  to 
palmitic  acid.  Cerotic  acid  is  also  contained  in  ordinary  bees'  wax,  from 
which  it  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallises  as  the  solu- 
tion cools.  It  forms  about  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  wax.  Cerotic 
acid  is  found  among  the  products  of  oxidation  of  paraffine  by  clu-omic 
acid. 

Bees'  wax  also  contains  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  myricine 
{Q^lc^f)^,  a  substance  analogous  to  spermaceti,  which  yields,  Avhcn  sapo- 
nified, palmitic  acid  and  melissine  (C3„H,,].H0),  an  alcoliol  corresponding 
to  ethal.    The  colour,  odour,  and  tenacity  of  bees'  Avax  apjtear  to  bo  duo 
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to  the  presence  of  a  greasy  substance  called  ceroleiiie,  whicli  forms  about 
Tj^Q-th  of  the  wax,  and  has  not  been  fully  examined.  The  tree  wax  of 
Japan  is  said  to  be  pure  palmitine. 

Wax  is  bleached  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  by  exposing  it  in  thin 
strips  or  ribands  to  the  oxidising  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  boiling 
it  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid.  Chlorine  also  bleaches  it,  but 
displaces  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  wax,  taking  its  place  and  causing 
the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  vapours  when  the  wax  is  burnt.  ^ 

The  following  table  includes  the  principal  fatty  bodies  and  their  corresponding 
acids,  with  their  fusing  points  : — 


Neutral 
Fats. 

Formula. 

Cliief 
Som'ce. 

Fusing 
Point. 

Fatty 
Acids. 

Formula. 

Fusing 
Point. 

Stearin  e* 

Palmitine 

Margarine 

Oleine 

Cetine 

Myricine 

C„H^„,0, 

^40^82*^2 

Tallow 
Palm  oU 
Olive  oil 

Spennaceti 
Bees'  wax 

125°  to  157° 
114°  to  145° 

116° 
Below  32° 

120° 

162° 

Stearic 

Palmitic 

Margaric 

Oleic 

Palmitic 

CisHjijOj 
CisHjoO, 

c,-n3,o, 

159° 
144' 
140° 
40° 
144° 

VEGETABLE  ACIDS. 

414.  Oxalic  acid. — This  very  poisonous  acid  occurs  pretty  abundantly 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  wood  sorrel  as 
binoxalate  of  potash  {salt  of  sorrel,  KHC^O^.Aq.),  in  the  stalks  of 
rhubarb,  in  some  sea-weeds,  as  oxalate  of  soda,  and  in  lichens,  some  of 
Avhich  contain  more  than  half  their  weight  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Oxalate  of 
lime  has  also  been  found  in  wood.  In  certain  unhealthy  conditions  of  the 
animal  frame,  oxalate  of  lime  is  produced,  being  either  excreted  in  the 
urine,  or  forming  a  calculus  {mulberry  calculus)  in  the  bladder.  In  such 
cases  the  oxalic  acid  appears  to  be  formed  in  consequence  of  an  imperfec- 
tion ill  that  oxidising  process  by  which  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  frame  are  finally  converted  into  carbonic  acid  (COj) 
and  water  (H^O),  the  production  of  oxalic  acid  (CjH^O^)  representing  the 
penultimate  stage  of  that  process. 

Guano  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  in  combination 
with  ammonia  and  lime. 

With  the  exception  of  carbonic  acid,  no  carbon  compound  is  more  com- 
monly met  with  than  oxalic  acid,  as  a  product  of  the  action  of  oxidising 
agents  upon  organic  substances,  especially  upon  those  which  do  not  con- 
tain nitrogen,  such  as  sugar  (Ci^H^jOji),  starch  (CgHj^Oj),  and  woody 
fibre. 

Oxalic  acid  is  largely  employed  in  calico-printing,  in  cleansing  leather 
and  brass,  as  a  solvent  for  Prussian  blue  in  the  preparation  of  blue  ink, 
&c.,  and  for  taking  iron-mould  out  of  linen.  It  is  manufactured  on  the 
large  scale  by  oxidising  sawdust  with  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potash  and 
hydrate  of  soda ;  the  latter  would  not  produce  oxalic  acid  without  the 
hydrate  of  potash,  and  this  alone  would  be  too  expensive.     1  mol.  of 

*  Stearine  and  palmitine  are  said  to  present  three  modifications  with  different  fusing 
points.  Some  recent  observations  appear  to  indicate  that  the  so-called  palmitine  of  pata 
oil  really  contains  stearine,  oleine,  and  laurine 
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hydrate  of  potash  and  2  mols.  of  hydrate  of  soda  are  mixed  in  solution, 
which  should  have  the  sp.  gr.  1-35,  made  into  a  thick  paste  with  saw- 
dust, and  heated  upon  iron  plates  for  several  hours ;  hydrogen  is  evolved, 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  water  in  the  alkaline  hydrates,  the  oxygen 
serving  to  convert  the  wood  into  oxalic  acid,  which  forms  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  grey  mass  finally  obtained.  On  treating  this 
mass  with  cold  water,  a  quantity  of  oxalate  of  soda  is  left  undissolved  ; 
this  is  hoiled  with  hydrate  of  lime,  when  the  oxalic  acid  is  converted 
into  the  msoluble  oxalate  of  lime,  and  hydrate  of  soda  is  dissolved ; 
the  oxalate  of  lime  is  then  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when 
the  spLU'ingly  soluble  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  the  solution  yields 
crystals  of  oxalic  acid  (H3C.,Oj.2Aq.)  on  evaporation.  The  whole  of  the 
alkali  originally  employed  is  recovered  by  evaporating  the  liquors  to  dry- 
ness, calcining  to  destroy  organic  matter,  and  decomposing  the  alkaline 
carbonates  with  hydrate  of  lime.  The  sawdust  yields  about  half  its 
weight  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid. 

Before  the  introduction  of  this  process,  oxalic  acid  was  sold  at  nearly 
twice  its  present  cost,  being  then  usually  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  either  upon  molasses  or  upon  starch-sugar*  (p.  490)  in  leaden  vessels, 
which  were  found  to  remain  unattacked  by  the  acid  as  long  as  any  sugar 
remained  unoxidised. 

For  experiment  on  tlie  small  scale,  oxalic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  gently  heating 
100  grains  of  starch  with  IJ  measured  ounce  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1"38),  when 
abundant  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  (NjOj)  will  indicate  the  deoxidation  suffered  by  the 
nitric  acid.  When  this  has  abated,  the  solution  may  be  transferred  to  a  dish,  and 
slowly  evaporated  to  about  one-sixth  of  its  bulk  ;  on  cooling,  a  mass  of  beautiful 
four-sided  prismatic  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  wiU  be  obtained. 

The  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  may  be  represented  by  the  empirical  formula 
C^HjOb,  but  when  they  are  heated  to  212°  F.  they  lose  water,  melting 
first,  if  the  heat  be  suddenly  applied,t  but  efflorescing  without  fusion  if 
heated  gradually.  The  dried  or  effloresced  oxalic  acid  has  the  composi- 
tion showing  that  2  mols.  of  water  of  crystallisation  have  been  ex- 
pelled, and  that  the  crystals  would  be  more  correctly  represented  by 
C.HoO^.  2 Aq.  On  neutralising  oxalic  acid  with  potash  and  soda,  salts  are 
obtained  which,  when  dried  at  212°  F.,  have  the  composition  K^C^O^,  and 
Na^CjO^,  and  if  solutions  of  these  salts  be  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  lead 
or  of  silver,  the  oxalates  of  lead  (PbC.Oj)  and  of  silver  (Ag^C.OJ  are 
obtained.  If  the  dried  acid  be  heated  to  about  320°  F.,  it  sublimes  in 
crystals,  but  above  that  temperature  it  is  decomposed  into  water,  car- 
bonic acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  some  formic  acid  (see  p.  557).  When 
heated  with  dehydrating  agents,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  also  de- 
composed into  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  (p.  86). 

Oxalic  acid  is  rather  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  requiring  about 
nine  times  its  weight ;  hot  water  dissolves  it  more  abundantly,  and  it  is 
moderately  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  is  intensely  acid, 
more  nearly  resembling  the  strong  mineral  acids  than  one  of  vegetable 
origin,  and  is  exceedingly  poisonous,  a  property  which  is  the  more 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  crystallised  oxalic  acid  to 
Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia),  from  which,  however,  it  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  its  sour  taste  and  by  the  action  of  heat,  which 

•  Hence  the  common  name,  acid  nf  snr/ar. 

+  By  suddenly  heating  the  crystals  with  a  lamp  in  a  test-tube,  much  of  tlic  acid  may  be 
sublimed  in  lonR  prismatic  crystals. 
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entirely  dissipates  the  oxalic  acid,  but  only  expels  water  from  Epsom 
salts.  Fortunately,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  acid  is  required  to 
cause  death,  in  ordinary  cases  100  grains  or  more.  The  chemical  anti- 
dote employed  to  counteract  its  effect  is  chalk  suspended  in  water,  the 
lime  of  the  chalk  combining  with  the  acid  to  form  the  insoluble  and 
harmless  oxalate  of  lime  (CaO.C^Og).  The  insolubility  of  the  oxalate  of 
lime  renders  the  oxalic  acid  one  of  the  most  dehcate  tests  for  lime,  which 
may  be  detected,  for  example,  in  common  water,  by  adding  oxalic  acid 
and  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  when  a  white  cloud  of  oxalate  of  lime  is 
produced.  Conversely,  of  com'se,  salts  containing  calcium  (chloride  of 
calcium,  for  instance)  may  be  employed  to  detect  oxalic  acid,  the  precipi- 
tated oxalate  of  lime  being  distinguished  fi"om  other  similar  precipitates 
by  its  insolubility  in  acetic  acid. 

As  might  be  expected  from  its  composition  (C^H^OJ,  oxalic  acid  is 
easily  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  by  oxidising  agents;  thus, 
if  a  hot  solution  of  oxalic  acid  be  poured  upon  powdered  binoxide  of 
manganese,  violent  effervescence  takes  place  from  the  rapid  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid. 

Binoxalate  of  potash  (KHC^O^.H^O)  is  sold  under  the  names  of  mlt  of 
sorrel  and  essential  salt  of  lemons,  and  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes 
as  oxalic  acid.  It  is  a  sparingly  soluble  salt,  requiring  40  parts  of  cold 
water  to  dissolve  it,  and  has  occasionally  caused  accidents  by  being  mis- 
taken for  cream  of  tartar  (bitartrate  of  potash),  from  which  it  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  action  of  heat,  which  chars  the  bitartrate,  but  not 
the  binoxalate,  an  alkaline  mass  containing  carbonate  of  potash  being  left 
in  both  cases. 

Quadroxalate  of  potash  (KIl32C20^.2B[30)  is  also  sometimes  sold  as 
salts  of  lemon ;  it  is  even  less  soluble  than  the  binoxalate. 

Oxalate  of  ammonia  ((NHJ^CjjOj.HjO),  so  much  used  in  chemical 
analysis  as  a  precipitant  for  lime,  is  obtained  by  mixing  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion, from  which  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  crystallises,  on  cooling,  in  fine 
prismatic  needles. 

The  action  of  heat  upon  this  salt  has  been  described  at  p.  540. 

Oxalate  of  silver  (Ag^CgO^)  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  when 
nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  oxalate  of  ammonia.  It  is  remarkable  for 
being  decomposed,  with  a  slight  explosion,  when  heated  in  the  dry  state, 
metallic  silver  being  left,  Ag^CgO^  =  Ag^  +  20,0.^. 

415.  Tartaric  acid. — The  most  important  of  the  vegetable  acids  is  tar- 
taric acid  (C^HgOg)  which  occurs  in  many  fruits,  but  more  especially  in 
the  grape,  the  juice  of  which  deposits  it,  during  fermentation,  in  the  form 
of  bitartrate  of  potash,  which  is  known  in  commerce  as  tartar  or  argol. 
This  salt  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  but  may  be  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  prisms  on  cooling.  Wk&a. 
thus  purified,  it  is  known  as  cream  of  tartar,  and  has  tlio  composition 
KHC^H^O,.,  I'epresenting  tartaric  acid  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has 
been  replaced  by  potassium.  The  solution  of  this  salt  is  acid  to  test- 
papers,  and  if  it  be  neutralised  with  potash  and  evaporated,  it  yields 
crystals  of  a  very  soluble  salt,  having  the  composition  K^C^HjOg.  This 
is  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  cream  of  tartar  being  a  bitartrate.  The 
crystallised  tartaric  acid  is  therefore  regarded  as  I-I„CJ-iPg. 

In  order  to  prepare  tartaric  acid,  which  is  largely  used  in  dyeing  and 
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calico-priuting,  the  impure  bitartrate  of  potash  is  boiled  with  water,  and 
carbonate  of  limo  (chalk)  is  added  as  long  as  it  causes  effervescence  from 
the  escape  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  result  of  this  change  is  the  formation  of 
tartrate  of  lime,  which  is  insoluble,  and  tartrate  of  potash,  which  dissolves 
in  the  water — 

2(KHC,H,0„)  +  2(CaO.CO,)  = 

Bitartrate  of  potash.        Carbonate  of  limo. 

K.,C,H,0,,  +  CaC.Hp^  +  H,0  +  2C0, . 

Tartrate  of  potash.     Tartrate  of  lime. 

Chloride  of  calcium  is  then  added  to  the  mixture,  which  converts  the 
whole  of  the  tartaric  acid  into  the  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime — 

K,C,H,0,  +  CaCl,  =  2KC1  +  CaC,H,0, . 

The  tartrate  of  lime  is  strained  off,  washed,  and  boiled  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  when  sulphate  of  lime  remains  undissolved,  and  tartaric  acid 
may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporating  the  filtered  solution — 

CaC.Hp,  +  H^O.SOa  -  H,C,H,0,  +  CaO.SOg- 

Tartrate  of  lime.  Tartaric  acid. 

Large  transparent  prisms  are  thus  obtained,  which  are  soluble  in  about  three- 
fourths  of  their  weight  of  hot  water.  When  kept,  the  solution,  unless 
very  strong,  deposits  a  curious  fungoid  growth,*  and  acetic  acid  is  found  in 
it.  When  heated  to  about  340°  F.,  the  crystals  fuse  without  loss  of 
weight ;  but  on  examining  the  fused  mass,  it  is  found  to  be  no  longer 
tartaric  acid,  but  a  mixture  of  two  new  acids.  One  of  these,  metatartaric 
add,  has  the  same  formida  as  tartaric  acid  (1130411^05),  but  cannot  be 
crystallised.  Its  salts  are  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  tartrates,  and 
are  converted  into  the  latter  when  boiled  with  water.  The  other  acid, 
isotartaric,  is  also  uncrystallisable,  but  has  the  formula  (HO^HjOg).  The 
isotartrate  of  potash  (KO^H-Og)  has  the  same  composition  as  the  bitartrate 
(KHC^H^OJ,  but  is  far  more  soluble.  It  is  converted  into  that  salt  by 
boiling  with  water. 

At  374°  F.  tartaric  acid  loses  water,  and  is  converted  into  tartaric 
anhydride  (OgHgOj^),  which  is  a  white  insoluble  substance,  convertible 
into  tartaric  acid  by  prolonged  contact  with  water, 

Tartar-emetic. — One  of  the  commonest  salts  of  tartaric  acid  is  tartar- 
emetic,  the  double  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash,  which  is  prepared  by 
boiling  antimony  with  sulphuric  acid,  driving  off  the  excess  of  acid  by 
heat,  and  digesting  the  residual  teroxide  of  antimony  with  cream  of  tartar 
and  a  little  water  for  some  hours.  The  changes  involved  in  the  process 
are  thus  represented — 

Sb,  4-  3(H,O.S03)  -  SbPa  +  mf)  +  3S0, 
Sbp3  +  2KHC,HA  -  2(K.Sb0.C,H,0,)  +  H,0 . 

Bitartrate  of  potash.  Tartar-emetic. 

On  boiling  the  mixture  with  water,  and  filtering,  the  cooled  solution 
deposits  octahedral  crystals,  of  the  formula  2(K.SbO.C4H40„).Aq. 

The  water  of  crystallisation  may  be  expelled  at  212°  F. ;  and  if  the  salt 
be  heated  to  400°  F.  it  loses  an  additional  molecule  of  water,  and  becomes 
K-Sb-C^HjOo,  which  is  reconverted  into  tartar-emetic  when  dissolved  in 
water. 

"When  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic,  a  precipi- 
tate  of  teroxide  of  antimony  is  formed,  which  dissolves  easily  in  an  excess  of  the  acid. 

•  Tliis  fungu.s  has  been  found  to  contain  8'5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
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If  kept  for  a  length  of  time  in  solution,  tartar-emetic  is  decomposed,  octahedral 
crystals  of  teroxide  of  antimony  being  deposited,  and  the  solution  ceases  to  be  preci- 
pitated by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  reaction  to  test-paper,  which  was  slightly  acid, 
is  now  slightly  alkaline. 

Compounds  perfectly  analogous  to  tartar-emetic  have  been  obtained,  in 
which  the  antimony  is  replaced  by  boron  or  by  arsenic,  and  the  potassium 
by  silver,  lead,  or  sodium. 

It  will  be  observed  that  tartar- emetic  presents  an  anomaly  in  its 
composition,  for  it  might  ,  be  expected  to  be  Kiih'"(CJlfi^).^.  The  com- 
position of  the  tartar-emetic,  dried  at  400°  F.,  might  be  reconciled  with 
that  of  crystalhsed  tartaric  acid  by  representing  it  thus,  C^(H2KSb"')0,, 
that  is,  crystallised  tartaric  acid  {C^JLfig),  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
has  been  replaced  by  potassium,  and  three  atoms  by  the  triatomic  anti- 
mony. 

The  beautiful  prismatic  crystals  known  as  Rochelle  salt  consist  of  a 
double  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  (KNaC^H^Og ,  4Aq.),  prepared  by 
neutralising  cream  of  tartar  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

Tartaric  acid  has  been  obtained  artificially  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  sugar  of  milk  or  gum,  which  supplies  a  link  of  connection  between 
this  acid  and  the  members  of  the  sugar  group  which  accompany  it  in 
plants. 

Tartaric  acid  is  easily  convertible  into  succinic  and  malic  acids,  as  might 
be  anticipated  from  an  inspection  of  their  formulae — 

Tartaric  acid,    .       .  H^C^H^Og 

Malic       „      -       .    H,C,H,0,  | 

Succinic   „      ..       .,  H^C^Iip^ 

When  tartaric  acid  is  heated  with  phosphorus  and  iodine  in  the  presence 
of  water  (or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  when  it  is  heated  with 
hydriodic  acid),  the  acid  is  deoxidised,  and  malic  and  succinic  acids  are 
produced,  thus— 

H,C,HPg  +  4HI  =  H,CA04  +  I,  +  2H,0. 

Tartaric  acid.  Succinic  acid. 

Tartaric  and  malic  acids  are  frequently  associated  in  fruits,  and  succinic 
acid  is  found  among  the  products  of  fermentation  of  grape-juice. 

Succinic  acid  may  be  reconverted  into  tartaric  acid  by  heating  it  with 
bromine  and  water,  when  it  is  converted  into  bibromosuccinic  acid, 
'3.f^^(S..^v^0^  which  furnishes  tartaric  acid  when  decomposed  with 
oxide  of  silver — 

H,C,(H,BrJO,  -f  Agp  +  H,0  =  H,C,HPg  +  2AgBr. 

Bibromosuccinic  acid.  Tailaric  acid. 

When  bromosuccinic  acid,  IL.-f^j;R^x)0^,  is  decomposed  with  oxide  of 
silver,  maUc  acid  is  formed — 

2H,C,(H3Br).0,  +  3AgP  =  2Ag,€,H,0,       2AgBr  +  H,0 . 

Bromosuccinic  acid.  Malate  of  silver. 

416.  The  tartaric  acid  found  in  grapes  is  accompanied,  particularly  in  those  of 
certain  vintages  and  districts,  by  another  acid  called  raecinic  or  jMrata]-taric  acid, 
which  has  the  same  composition  as  tartaric  acid,  but  crj'stallises  with  a  molecule 
of  water  (H2C4H40g.Aq.)  The  ciystalline  forms  of  these  acids  are  the  same,  but 
the  crystals  of  racemic  acid  effloresce,  from  loss  of  water,  when  exposed  to  the  air- 
Solution  of  racemic  acid  is  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  lime,  which  do  not  precipitate 
tartaric  acid  unless  it  be  previously  neutralised.    Moreover,  although  racemic  acid 
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forms,  with  potash  and  oxide'  of  antimony,  a  salt  corresponding  in  composition  to 
tartar-emetic,  this  does  not  crystallise  in  octahedra,  but  in  tnfts  of  needles. 

There  is  a  mai'ked  difference  in  the  action  of  these  two  acids  and  their  salts  upon 
polarised  light,  for  solutions  of  racemic  acid  and  the  racemates  do  not  alter  the  plane 
of  polarisation,  whilst  tartaric  acid  and  the  tartrates  rotate  it  to  the  right. 

On  carefuUy  examining  the  crystalline  forms  of  the  tartrates,  Pasteur  observed 
that  they  generally  presented  an  exception  to  that  law  of  crystalline  symmetiy,  which 
requires  that  a  modification  existing  on  any  edge  or  face  of  a  crystal  should  be 
repeated  on  all  its  other  similar  edges  or  faces,  whereas  in  the  crystals  of  the  tartrates, 
certain  of  the  edges  are  truncated  without  any  corresponding  modification  of  the 
others,  and  hevvihedral  forms  are  thus  produced.  Now,  in  general,  it  is  found  that  if 
a  substance  forms  heniihedral  crystals,  their  hemihedrism  is  of  such  a  character 
that  they  can  be  superposed  upon  each  other,  so  that  the  united  crystals  shall  exhibit 
a  perfect  symmetry  upon  each  side  of  the  plane  of  junction  ;  but  the  hemihedrism  of 
the  tartrates  is  such,  that  the  crystals  do  not  exhibit  this  symmetry  when  superposed 
upon  each  other,  but  when  one  is  superposed  upon  the  reflection  of  the  other  in  a 
mirror,  so  that  instead  of  presenting  crystals  which  are,  as  usual,  partly  right  and 
partly  lef  b-handed  in  their  want  of  symmetry,  the  crystals  of  the  tartrates  are  either 
all  right-handed  or  all  left-handed  hemihedral  crystals. 

When  the  action  of  solutions  of  these  salts  upon  polarised  light  came  to  be 
examined,  it  was  found  that  the  right-handed  crystals  always  rotated  the  plane  of 
polarisation  to  the  right,  whilst  the  left-handed  crystals  produced  a  left-handed 
rotation. 

On  separating  the  acids  from  these  salts,  they  resembled  each  other  precisely  in 
all  their  chemical  properties,  but  the  acid  from  the  right-handed  salts  furnished 
crystals  which  were  hemihedral  right-handedly,  whilst  that  of  the  left-handed  salts 
furnished  left-handed  hemihedral  crystals ;  moreover,  the  solution  of  the  right- 
handed  acid  exerted  a  right-handed  rotation  upon  the  plane  of  polarisation,  which 
was  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  by  a  solution  of  the  left-handed  acid. 

The  former  acid  has  been  named  dextro-tartaric  acid,  and  is  the  usual  form  in 
which  this  acid  is  met  with  ;  the  other  acid  has  been  called  laevo-tartaric  acid.  In 
their  chemical  relations  these  acids  are  perfectly  identical ;  for  the  chemist  they  are 
both  the  same  tartaric  acid,  equally  well  adapted  for  all  the  uses  to  which  this  acid 
is  applied. 

Pasteur  found  that  the  double  racemate  of  soda  and  ammonia  furnished  a  crop  of 
crystals  containing  both  right-handed  and  left-handed  hemihedral  forms,  and  on 
separating  them  by  hand,  he  found  that  the  action  of  their  solutions  on  polarised 
light  con-esponded  with  their  hemihedrism,  and  on  isolating  the  acids,  the  right- 
handed  crystals  furnished  dextro-tartaric,  the  left-handed,  lajvo-tartaric  acid. 

This  analysis  of  racemic  acid  Was  soon  confirmed  by  its  synthesis.  On  mixing 
concentrated  solutions  of  equal  parts  of  dexti'o-tartaric  and  lajvo-tartaric  acids,  a 
considerable  rise  of  temperature  was  observed,  showing  that  combination  had  taken 
place,  and  the  solution,  which  had  no  longer  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarisation,  furnished  crystals  of  racemic  acid. 

This  remarkable  instance  of  chemical  combination  between  two  acids  which  are, 
in  their  chemical  properties,  perfectly  identical,  to  furnish  a  new  acid  differing  from 
both,  affords,  by  analogy,  some  support  to  the  theory  of  the  duplex  constitution  of 
many  elementary  and  compound  bodies. 

417.  Citric  acid  (C^HgO;)  occurs  in  lemons,  oranges,  and  most  acidu- 
lous fruits.  It  is  prepared  from  lemon-juice,  which  contains  the  acid  in 
a  free  state,  by  neutralising  it  with  chalk,  when  the  citrate  of  lime 
(Ca,2C,.HjOj)  is  obtained,  which  is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; 
the  filtered  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  prismatic  crystals  of  citric 
acid,  which  contain  CuHgOy.Aq.  They  fuse  at  212°  F.,  and  lose  the 
water  of  crystallisation.  Froin  the  formula  of  the  citrate  of  lime,  it  will 
be  seen  that  citric  acid  is  tribasic,  and  should  be  written  Hs.CgHjO? ; 
hence,  like  ordinary  phosphoric  acid,  it  forms  three  series  of  salts.  The 
citrates  of  soda,  for  example,  have  the  composition — 

2(lsXCA0,),llAq. 

Ka,HC„H,0,.Aq. 

NaH,C„H,0,.Aq. 
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When  citric  acid  is  heated  above  300°  F.,  it  is  converted  into  aconitic 
acid  (HjCgHaOJ,  another  vegetable  acid  found  in  the  different  varieties 
of  monkshood  {aconitum). 

Citric  acid  is  employed  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  as  well  as  in 
medicine. 

By  fermentation  in  contact  with  yeast,  the  citrate  of  lime  is  converted  into  acetate 
and  butyrate  of  lime,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen.  The  crude 
citrate  of  lime  prepared  in  Sicily,  and  imported  for  the  preparation  of  the  acid,  is 
found  sometimes  to  iindergo  this  change  spontaneously,  so  that  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  neutralise  the  hot  lemon-juice  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  (which  is 
abundant  in  Italy),  when  the  tribasic  citrate  of  magnesia  is  precipitated  in  minute 
crystals.  By  dissolving  this  precipitate  in  a  fresh  quantity  of  hot  lemon-juice,  and 
evaporating,  the  bibasic  citrate  of  magnesia  is  obtained  in  crystals,  which  is  recom- 
mended as  the  best  form  in  which  to  import  the  acid  into  this  country. 

418.  Malic  acid  (Kfi^fi^  is  a  crystalline  acid  found,  as  its  name 
implies,  in  apples,  and  in  many  other  fruits.  It  is  present,  together  with 
oxaHc  acid,  in  rhubarb.  Tobacco  leaves  also  contaia  it  in  the  form  of 
bimalate  of  lime,  CaH-^G^fi^. 

In  order  to  extract  the  malic  acid  from  rhubarb  stalks,  it  is  converted  into  malate 
of  lime,  the  solubility  of  which  enables  it  to  be  separated  from  the  insoluble  citrate 
and  tartrate  of  lime.  The  juice  is  squeezed  out  of  the  stalks  by  a  press,  nearly 
neutralised  with  slaked  lime  suspended  in  water,  and  chloride  of  calcium  is  added. 
The  precipitate  containing  tartrate,  citrate,  phosphate,  and  oxalate  of  lime,  is  filtered 
off,  and  the  liquid  boiled  down,  when  malate  of  lime  (CaC4H405)  is  separated.  This 
is  washed  and  added  to  hot  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  ten  measures  of  water,  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  be  dissolved.  On  cooling,  bimalate  of  lime  is  deposited,  which  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  by  acetate  of  lead,  when  it  gives  a  curious  pre- 
cipitate of  malate  of  lead  (PbC4H405. 3  Aq.),  which  becomes  crystalline  on  standing, 
and  fuses  in  the  liquid  below  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  By  suspending  the 
malate  of  lead  in  water,  and  decomposing  it  with  hydrosulphmic  acid,  the  lead  is 
separated  as  sulphide,  and  a  solution  of  malic  acid  is  obtained,  which  gives  deli- 
quescent prismatic  crystals  of  the  acid  when  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  set  aside. 
Malic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  two  isomeric  acids,  the  laalceic  and  fumaric 
H2C4H2O4  ;  the  latter  is  found  in  the  plant  known  as  fumitory  {Piomaria  officinalis). 

An  excellent  source  of  malic  acid  is  the  juice  of  the  unripe  berries  of 
the  mountain-ash,  in  which  it  is  accompanied  by  a  volatile  oily  acid  of 
pungent  aromatic  odour ;  this  has  been  called  parasorUc  acid,  and  has 
the  formula  HG^O^.  When  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  or  boiled 
with  a  strong  mineral  acid,  it  suffers  a  remarkable  conversion  into  a 
crystalline  solid  acid,  having  precisely  the  same  composition,  called  sorbic 
acid. 

Under  the  influence  of  yeast,  in  the  presence  of  water,  malate  of  linie 
is  converted  into  succinate  and  acetate  of  lime — 

3(H,C4H40,)  =  2(Rfi,TLfi:)  +  HC,H302  +  2C0,  -f  H,0. 

Malic  acid.  Succinic  acid.  Acetic  acid. 

The  amide  of  mahc  acid,  nialamide,  C.Il^Kfi^  (malate  of  ammonia, 
(N  114)20411405  mmus  2Kfi),  has  attracted  some  attention,  because  it 
has  the  same  composition  as  asparagine,  a  crystalline  substance  extracted 
from  the  juice  of  asparagus,  marsh-mallow  root,  and  some  other  plants ; 
but  it  is  not  identical  with  it,  though  asparagine,  when  acted  on  by 
nitrous  acid,  yields  malic  acid — 

C.H^N.Os  4-  =  ^.,GJI,0,  +  H,0  +  N,. 

Asparagine.  Malic  acid, 

Asparagine  is  really  the  amide  of  another  acid,  the  aspartic,  into  the 
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ammonia-salt  of  wliicli  it  becomes  converted  when  heated  for  some  time 
with  water — 

C,H3N,0,  +  H,0  =  (NH,)C,H,NO,. 

Aspiuaglne.  Aspartate  of  ammonia. 

419.  Tannic  add,  or  tannin  (C^jH^aOij)  the  astringent  principle  of 
gall-nuts,  from  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  water,  is  characterised  by 
two  very  useful  properties,  viz.,  by  yielding  a  black  precipitate  with 
the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  by  forming  a  tough  insoluble  compound 
with  gelatine  and  gelatigenous  membrane,  the  first  being  turned  to  account 
in  the  preparation  of  ink,  and  the  second  in  that  of  leather. 

For  the  preparation  of  ink,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  bruised  nut- 
galls  are  digested  in  a  gallon  of  cold  water,  and  six  ounces  of  green  vitriol 
(sulphate  of  iron)  are  added,  together  with  six  ounces  of  gum,  and  a  few 
drops  of  kreasote.  The  mixtui-e  is  set  aside  for  two  or  three  weeks,  being 
occasionally  agitated,  and  the  ink  afterwards  poured  off  from  the  undis- 
solved part  of  the  nut-galls. 

Pure  sulphate  of  iron  (FeO.SOg)  and  tannic  acid  might  be  mixed 
without  change ;  but  when  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  the  air,  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  converting  the  protoxide  of  iron  (FeO)  into  sesquioxide  (FegOJ, 
which  combines  with  the  tannic  acid  to  form  a  black  precipitate  of 
tannate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  exact  composition  of  which  is  not 
known.  The  gum  is  added  to  render  the  liquid  viscous,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  subsidence  of  the  black  precipitate,  and  the  kreasote  prevents  the  ink 
from  becoming  moiddy.  The  brown  colour  of  the  ink  in  old  manuscripts 
is  due  to  the  tannic  acid  having  been  partly  removed  by  oxidation,  leaving 
the  brown  peroxide  of  iron ;  the  stain  of  iron-mould  left  by  ink  on  linen 
after  washing  is  due  to  the  entire  removal  of  the  tannic  acid  by  the  alkali 
in  the  soap. 

Tanning. — When  infusion  of  nut-gaUs  is  added  to  a  solution  of  gelatine, 
the  latter  combines  with  the  tannic  acid,  and  a  bulky  precipitate  is 
obtained.  If  a  piece  of  skin,  which,  has  the  same  composition  as  gelatine, 
be  placed  in  the  infusion  of  nut-gaUs,  it  will  absorb  the  whole  of  the 
tannic  acid,  and  become  converted  into  leather,  which  is  much  tougher 
than  the  raw  skin,  less  permeable  by  water,  and  not  liable  to  putrefaction. 

The  first  operation  in  the  conversion  of  hides  into  leather,  after  they 
have  been  cleansed,  consists  in  soaking  them  for  three  or  four  weeks  in 
pits  containing  lime  and  water,  which  saponifies  the  fat,  and  loosens  the 
hair.  The  same  object  is  sometimes  attained  by  allowing  the  hides  to 
enter  into  putrefaction,  when  the  resulting  ammonia  has  the  same  effect  as 
the  lime.  The  loosened  hair  having  been  scraped  off,  the  hides  are  soaked 
for  twelve  hours  in  water  containing  xtyVo*^  sulphiuic  acid,  which 
removes  adhering  lime,  and  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin,  so  as  to  fit  it  to 
receive  the  tanniag  liquid. 

The  tanning  material  generally  employed  for  hides  is  the  infusion  of 
oak-bark,  which  contains  querei-taiinic  acid,  very  similar  in  properties  to 
tannic  acid.  The  hides  are  soaked  in  an  infusion  of  oak-bark  for  about 
six  weeks,  being  passed  in  succession  through  several  pits,  in  whicli  the 
strength  of  the  infusion  is  gradually  increased.  They  are  then  packed  in 
another  pit  with  alternate  layers  of  coarsely  ground  oak-bark ;  the  pit  is 
filled  with  water,  and  left  at  rest  for  three  months,  when  the  hides  are 
transferred  to  another  pit,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  ;  but,  of  course,  the 
position  of  the  hides  will  be  now  reversed — that  which  was  uppermost, 
and  in  contact  with  the  weakest  part  of  the  tanning  liquor,  will  now  be 
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at  the  bottom.  After  the  lapse  of  another  three  months  the  hide  is  gene- 
rally found  to  be  tanned  throughout,  a  section  appearing  of  a  uniform 
brown  colour.  It  has  now  increased  in  weight  from  30  to  40  per  cent. 
The  chemical  part  of  the  process  being  now  completed,  the  leather  is  sub- 
jected to  certain  mechanical  operations  to  give  it  the  desired  texture.  Por 
tanning  the  thinner  kinds  of  leather,  such  as  morocco,  a  substance  called 
sumach  is  used,  which  consists  of  the  ground  shoots  of  the  Rhus  Coriaria, 
and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  tannic  acid. 

Morocco  leather  is  made  from  goat  and  sheep  skins,  which  are  denuded 
of  hair  by  liming  in  the  usual  way,  but  the  adhering  lime  is  afterwards 
removed  by  means  of  a  bath  of  sour  bran  or  flour.  In  order  to  tan  the 
skin  so  prepared,  it  is  sewn  up  in  the  form  of  a  bag,  which  is  filled  with 
infusion  of  sumach,  and  allowed  to  soak  in  a  vat  of  the  infusion  for  some 
hours.  A  repetition  of  the  process,  with  a  stronger  infusion,  is  necessaiy ; 
but  the  whole  operation  is  completed  in  twenty- four  hom's.  The  skiiis 
are  now  washed  and  dyed,  except  in  the  case  of  red  morocco,  which  is 
dyed  before  tanning,  by  steeping  it  first  in  alum  or  chloride  of  tin,  as  a 
mordant,  and  afterwards  in  infusion  of  cochineal.  Black  morocco  is  dyed 
with  acetate  of  iron,  which  acts  upon  the  tannic  acid.  The  aniline  dyes 
are  now  much  employed  for  dyeing  morocco. 

The  Idd  of  which  gloves  are  made  is  not  actually  tanned,  but  submit- 
ted to  an  elaborate  operation  called  tawing,  the  chief  chemical  features  of 
which  are  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  lime,*  and  opening  the  pores  of 
the  skin  by  means  of  a  sour  mixture  of  bran  and  water,  in  which  lactic 
acid  is  the  agent ;  and  the  subsequent  impregnation  of  the  porous  skin 
with  chloride  of  aluminum,  by  steeping  it  in  a  hot  bath  containing  alum 
and  common  salt.  The  skins  are  afterwards  softened  by  kneading  in  a 
mixture  containing  alum,  flour,  and  the  yolks  of  eggs.  The  putrefaction 
of  the  skin  is  as  effectually  prevented  by  the  chloride  of  aluminum  as  by 
tanning. 

Wash  leather  and  hucksTcin  are  not  tanned,  but  shamoyed,  which  con- 
sists in  sprinkling  the  prepared  skins  with  oil,  folding  them  up  and 
stocking  them  under  heavy  wooden  hammers  for  two  or  three  hours. 
When  the  grease  has  been  well  forced  in,  they  are  exposed  in  a  warm 
atmosphere,  to  promote  the  drying  of  the  oil  by  absorption  of  oxygen 
(p.  572).  These  processes  having  been  repeated  the  requisite  number  of 
times,  the  excess  of  oil  is  removed  by  a  weak  alkaHne  bath,  and  the  skins 
are  dried  and  rolled.  The  buff  colour  of  wash-leather  is  imparted  by  a 
weak  infusion  of  sumach. 

Parchment  is  made  by  stretching  lamb  or  goat  skin  upon  a  frame,  re- 
moving the  hair  by  lime  and  scraping,  as  usual,  and  afterwards  rubbing 
vsdth  pumice  stone,  until  the  proper  thickness  is  acquired. 

Tannic  acid,  like  many  other  proximate  constituents  of  vegetables 
(see  p.  472),  when  boiled  with  dUuted  sulphuric  acid,  yields  grape-sugar, 
whilst  a  new  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  solution,  which  is  known  as 
gallic  acidt — 

C„H^Oi,  +  5H,0  =  3(C,H„0,)  +  C«H,,0, . 

Tannic  acid.  Gallic  acid.  Grape-sugar. 

The  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  infusion  of  gaU-nuts  pro- 

*  PolysulpMdes  of  sodium  and  calcium  are  sometimes  employed  for  removiuo-  the  liair. 

t  It  -will  be  perceived  that  tannic  acid  is  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  gluco-tartaric 
acid  mentioned  at  p.  568,  which  splits  into  grape-sugar  and  tartaric  acid  when  boiled  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  exactly  as  tannic  acid  splits  into  grape-sugar  and  gallic  acid. 
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duces  a  precipitate  composed  of  tannic  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  this 
dissolves  when  boiled  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  suffering  the  above 
change. 

420.  Gallic  acid  (Ef>^'&p^  is  also  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
tannic  acid  when  exposed  to  the  air,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  the 
matters  associated  with  it  in  the  gall-nut,  which  seem  to  act  like  the 
ferment  in  the  quick  vinegar  process  (p.  487).  The  method  generally 
practised  for  obtaining  gallic  acid  consists  in  exposing  powdered  nut-galls 
in  a  moist  state  to  the  action  of  the  air  for  some  weeks,  in  a  warm  place, 
when  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  evolved,  the  powder  becoming 
covered  mth  crystals  of  gallic  acid  (tannic  acid  does  not  crystaUise).  By 
boiling  the  mass  with  water,  the  gallic  acid  is  extracted,  and  since,  unlike 
tannic  acid,  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  the  greater  portion 
crystallises  out  as  the  solution  cools,  in  long  silky  needles,  containing 
C,H,05.Aq.  . 

In  this  process  another  acid  is  obtained  in  small  quantity,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  has  been  called  ellagic  acid  (HC^H^OJ ;  it 
possesses  some  interest,  because  it  is  found  as  a  product  of  animal  life  in 
certain  intestinal  concretions  or  lezoars,  occurring  in  the  antelopes  of 
Central  Asia.* 

In  most  astringent  substances  a  small  quantity  of  gaUic  acid  accom- 
panies the  tannic. 

Gallic  acid  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  a  red  colour,  and  when  the 
solution  is  poured  into  water,  a  red-brown  precipitate  is  obtained,  called 
rufigallic  acid  {G.^Rfi^,  which  is  interesting  from  its  property  of  dyeing 
calico  red,  if  previously  mordanted  with  alum. 

When  powdered  nut-gaUs  are  heated  in  an  iron  pan  surmounted  with 
a  cone  of  paper  (see  benzoic  acid,  p.  468)  to  about  420°,  a  quantity  of 
crystals  sublime  into  the  cone,  which  are  pyrngallie  acid  (CgHgOg),  or 
more  properly,  injrogalline,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  really  an  acid 
substance. 

Its  formation  from  the  tannic  acid  of  the  galls  is  explained  by  the 
equation — 

(Tannic  acid)    +    HjO    =    4(CjHg03)   (Pyrogallic  acid)    +    SCOj . 

As  its  name  implies,  this  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat 
upon  gallic  acid,  which  suffers  a  similar  decomposition.t 

This  substance  is  extensively  prepared  for  use  in  photography,  in  which 
art  its  great  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  is  called  into  play,  rendering  it 
capable  of  decomposing  the  salts  of  silver  with  immediate  separation  of 
the  metal. 

The  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  soon  becomes  brown  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  from  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  if  it  be  mixed  with  an  alkah,  it 
absorbs  oxygen  almost  instantaneously,  acquiring  a  very  dark  brown  colour. 
This  property  renders  pyrogallic  acid  very  useful  in  the  analysis  of  air 
and  of  other  gases  containing  uncombined  oxygen  ]  a  portion  of  au-  con- 

*  Ellagic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  by  beating  togetber,  for  some  time, 
galUc  and  arsenic  acids  in  solution ; 

4(C,H,0,)  +  As,0,  =  4(C,H,0,)  -1-  As,0,  -t-  6H,0. 
GaUic  acid.  Ellagic  acid. 

+  By  beating  gallic  acid  nndcr  pres.suro  witb  two  or  tbreo  parts  of  water  to  410°  F.  for 
half-an-hour,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  it  is  said  that  the  tlieoretical  quantity  ot  pyvo- 
gallic  acid  may  be  obtained.    It  may  be  decolorised  witb  animal  charcoal. 
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fined  iu  a  graduated  tube  over  mercury  (see  fig.  83),  is  shaken  with  a 
strong  solution  of  potash  to  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  the  diminution 
of  volume  having  been  noted,  some  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  four 
parts  of  water  is  introduced ;  on  shaking  for  a  few  seconds,  the  oxj^gen  is 
entirely  absorbed,  when  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen  may  be  observed. 

The  salts  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids  are  not  very  well  known.  The 
latter  appears  to  be  a  tribasic  acid,  so  that  its  true  formula  would  be 
HgCjHjOg  the  H3  being  replaceable  by  a  metal. 

The  acid  character  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  very  feeble. 

The  three  acids  are  distinguished  by  their  action  upon  the  salts  of  iron. 
With  pure  protosulphate  of  iron  (FeO.SOg)  neither  tannic  nor  gaUic  acid 
gives  any  reaction,  but  pyrogallic  acid  gives  a  deep  indigo  blue  solution ; 
wMlst  with  persulphate  (Fe^OySSOa)  or  perchloride  (Fe^ClJ  of  iron,  the 
two  former  give  a  bluish-black  precipitate,  and  pyrogallic  acid  gives  a 
bright  red  solution. 

The  presence  of  tannic  acid  in  a  vegetable  infusion  is  easily  recognised 
by  the  addition  of  perchloride  of  iron,  but  the  hue  which  is  produced  is 
not  the  same  in  all  astringent  substances,  because  they  contain  different 
varieties  of  tannin. 

All  these  varieties,  however,  differ  from  tannic  acid  properly  so  called, 
in  not  furnishing  pyrogallic  acid  when  heated. 

The  astringent  principle  of  catechu  (terra  Japonica  or  cutch)  and  Uno, 
which  are  used  by  tanners  and  dyers,  is  called  mimotannic  acid. 


VEGETABLE  ALKALOIDS. 

421.  In  some  plants  the  vegetable  acids  are  combined  with  vegetable 
alkahes  or  alkaloids;  thus  in  opium,  the  morphine  is  combined  with 
mecomc  acid ;  in  cinchona  bark,  the  quinine  is  combined  with  kinic  acid, 
ihe  methods  adopted  for  the  separation  of  these  alkaloids  from  the  acids 
and  other  substances  associated  with  them  are  among  the  most  important 
processes  of  practical  chemistry. 

Extraction  of  the  alkaloids  from  ojpium.—0^m.m  is  the  concrete  milky 
juice  which  exudes  on  incising  the  umipe  capsules  of  the  Papavei- somni- 
ferum,  and  is  imported  into  this  country  from  Persia,  Tm-key,  Bengal,  and 
Egypt,  m  the  form  of  round  masses  or  cakes  enveloped  in  leaves ;  it  has  a 
dark  colour,  a  soft  waxy  consistence,  and  a  pecuUar  characteristic  odour. 
Diiferent  samples  vary  much  in  composition,  but  the  foUowing  result  of 
an  analysis  of  Smyrna  opium  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  com- 
plex di'ug : — 


.  Gum, 
Caoutchouc, 
Eesin, 
Oily  matter, 
Meconic  acid, 
Morphine, 
Narcotine, 


lOQ  parts  of  Smyrna  Opium  contained — 


26-2 
6-0 
3'6 
2-2 
6-0 

10-8 
6-8 


Narceine,  .... 
Meconine,  .... 
Codeine,  .... 
Colouring  and  other  organic  ) 
matters,      .       .  ( 
Water  ' 


67 
0-8 
0-7 

19-1 

9-9 


The  ^edicmal  value  of  opium  appears  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  morphine 
(G,,H„N03),  which  is  present,_for  the  most  part,  in  the  state  of  meconate 

into  slices  and  digested  with  water  at  a  moderate  heat  for  two  or  three 
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Lours ;  the  liquor  is  then  strained  and  evaporated,  a  little  olialk  being 
added  to  neutralise  the  free  acid.  The  concentrated  solution,  containing 
chiefly  morphine  and  codeine,  in  combination  with  meconic  and  sulphuric 
acids,  is  mixed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  when  the  meconic 
acid  is  precipitated  in  combination  with  lime,  canying  with  it  a  great 
part  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  leaving  in  solution  the  hydrochlorates  of 
morphine  and  codeine,  which  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation. 
The  hydrochlorates  are  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal  and  recrystallised. 
On  adding  ammonia  to  the  solution  containing  these  salts,  the  morphine 
only  is  precipitated,  and  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol, 
which  deposits  it  in  white  rectangular  prisms,  having  the  formula 
C,,H,,N03.Aq. 

The  solution  from  which  the  morphine  has  been  precipitated  still  con- 
tains the  hydrochlorate  of  codeine,  and  on  decomposing  it  with  potash,  the 
codeine  is  precipitated  in  crystals,  of  the  composition  CjgHjjN03.Aq. 

The  mother-lic[uor  from  the  hydrochlorates  of  morphine  and  codeine 
contains  narcotine,  narc^ine,  meconine,  thebaine,  and  papaverine,  together 
with  resin  and  colouring  matter.* 

The  leading  features  of  morphine  are  its  sparing  solubility  in  cold  water, 
its  bitter  taste  and  alkaline  reaction,  and  narcotic  poisonous  properties. 
It  is  generally  identified  by  its  giving  an  inky  blue  colour  with  perchlo- 
ride  of  iron,  and  a  golden  yellow  with  nitric  acid. 

The  hydrochlorate  of  morphine  (CjyHigNOj.HCl),  or  muriate  of  mor- 
phia, is  the  chief  form  in  which  this  alkaloid  is  used  medicinally. 

Narcotine  (C22H23lSr07)  possesses  some  interest  as  having  been  the  first 
base  extracted  fiom  opium,  whence  it  may  be  obtained  by  simply  treating 
the  drug  with  ether,  in  which  the  morphine  is  insoluble.  The  greater 
part  of  the  narcotine  is  left  in  the  residue  after  exhausting  the  opium 
with  water,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  digestion  with  acetic  acid ;  on 
neutralising  the  solution  with  ammonia,  narcotine  is  precipitated.  It  is 
a  weak  base,  and  has  no  alkaline  reaction. 

The  meconic  acid  which  exists  in  opium  is  a  tribasic  acid,  having  the 
formula  H3C7HO7 ;  it  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  on  cooling 
in  plates  which  contain  three  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation.  It 
gives  a  blood-red  colour  with  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron. 

422.  Extraction  of  quinine. — The  cinchona  or  Peruvian  harlc,  so  highly 
prized  for  its  medicinal  qualities,  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  districts 
around  the  Andes,  and  is  imported  in  three  varieties,  of  which  the  yellow 
cinchona  is  richest  in  quinine,  the  pale  or  grey  bark  in  cinchonine,  whilst 
the  red  bark  contains  both  these  bases  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
alkaloids  are  combined  with  Icinic  acid,  and  with  a  variety  of  tannin 
known  as  quinotannic  acid. 

In  order  to  extract  them,  the  bruised  bark  is  boiled  with  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  filtered  solution,  containing  the  hydrochlorates 
of  quinine  and  cinchonine,  is  mixed  with  enough  lime  difl'used  through 
water  to  render  it  alkaline.  The  quinine  and  cinchonine,  which  are  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  (requiring  about  400  times  their  weight  to 
dissolve  them),  are  precipitated  together  with  some  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  bark. 

The  precipitate  having  been  collected  upon  a  linen  strainer  and  strongly 
pressed,  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  both  the  alkaloids, 

*  Ku^em,  a  poppy  head ;  vnpioi,  torpor  ;  /u'ikwv,  a  poppy. 
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leaving  any  excess  of  lime  undissolved.  A  part  of  the  alcoliol  is  then 
recovered  by  distillation,  and  the  solution  containing  the  quinine  and 
cinchonine  is  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  convert  the  alkaloids 
into  sulphates,  and  is  then  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  and  allowed 
to  crystallise.  Sulphate  of  quinine,  being  much  less  soluble  in  water  than 
the  sulphate  of  cinchonine,  crystallises  out  first,  leaving  the  latter  in 
solution. 

The  sulphate  of  quinine  is  dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  by  am- 
monia, when  the  quinine  is  separated  as  a  white  powder,  which  may  be 
dissolved  in  alcohol  and  crystallised. 

The  liquid  from  which  the  sulphate  of  quinine  has  been  deposited  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  sulj)hate  of  cinchonine,  another  base  having  the 
same  composition  as  quinine,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  the  indisposi- 
tion of  its  sulphate  to  crystallise.  This  base  is  termed  quinidine,  and  is 
produced  from  quinine  under  the  influence  of  an  excess  of  acid  ;  it  is  the 
most  important  constituent  of  the  substance  called  quinoidine  or  amorphous 
quinine  which  is  prepared  for  sale  from  the  mother-liquors  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  and  forms  a  cheap  substitute  for  quinine  in  medicine. 

Quinine  crystallises  in  small  prisms,  which  have  the  composition 
C2(,H24N202.3Aq.,  and  although  sparingly  soluble,  even  in  boiling  water, 
it  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste,  which  is  also  possessed  by  its  salts. 

Quinine  is  employed  in  medicine  in  the  form  of  sulphate — 

(C,oH,,N,0,),H,O.SO,.7Aq.) 

which  requires  as  much  as  700  parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it,  but  is 
readily  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  acid  sulphate  of  quinine  (C20H24N2O2.HjO.SOg).  The 
solution  is  remarkable  for  its  action  upon  light,  for  although  it  is  perfectly 
colourless  when  held  directly  in  front  of  the  eye,  if  seen  obhquely  it 
appears  to  have,  especially  at  the  edge,  a  beautiful  pale  blue  colour.  This 
phenomenon,  which  is  termed  fluorescence,  has  been  already  referred  to  in 
the  case  of  other  substances  (p.  473). 

Quinic  or  Jcinic  acid. — By  evaporating  the  infusion  of  cinchona  bark 
from  which  the  quinine  and  cinchonine  have  been  separated  by  lime, 
crystals  of  kinate  of  lime  are  obtained,  and  by  decomposing  these  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  kinic  acid  (HCyH^jOg)  passes  into  solution,  whence  it 
may  be  obtained  in  prismatic  crystals. 

This  acid  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the  peculiar  properties  of 
some  of  its  derivatives.  "When  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  binoxide 
of  manganese,  the  oxygen  evolved  from  the  mixture  converts  the  kinic 
acid  into  a  new  substance,  which  condenses  in  beautiful  yellow  needles 
called  Jcinone  or  quinone — 

HC,H„03  +  O,  ^  C^H^O^  +  CO2  +  4Hp. 

Kinic  acid.  Kinone. 

The  same  substance  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  coffee-berry  (caflfeic  or  caflfeotannic  acid).  By  dissolving 
kinone  in  water  containing  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion, colourless  crystals  of  liydrolcinone  are  obtained — 

C„Hp,  +  2H2O  +  SO,  =  C„H,0,  -t-  HjO.SO^. 

Kinone.  Hydi-okinone, 

Wlien  a  solution  of  kinone  is  mixed  with  one  of  hydrokinone,  beauli- 
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fill  green  crystals  are  deposited,  ■which  are  known  as  cjreen  hydroJcinone 
{C^B.J^.yC^'tlfi..),  and  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  oxidising 
agents,  such  as  ferric  chloride,  upon  hydrokinone.  When  kinone  is  acted 
on  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash,  it  is  converted  into  a 
yellow  crystalline  body,  known  as  perchlorokinole  or  chlorunilc  (Cfi\0^, 
which  is  also  obtained  in  a  similar  way  from  aniline,  salicine,  and  isatine. 
Potash  dissolves  it  when  heated,  giving  a  purple  solution. 

423.  Tlieine  or  Caffeine — Tea —  Coffee. — A  very  remarkable  instance  of 
the  application  of  chemistry  to  explain  the  use  of  widely  dilferent  articles 
of  diet  by  different  nations,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  certain 
analogous  effects  upon  the  system,  is  seen  in  the  case  of  coffee,  tea,  Para- 
guay tea,  and  the  kola-mit  (of  Central  Africa),  which  are  very  dissimilar 
in  their  sensible  properties,  and  afford  little  or  no  gratification  to  the 
palate,  owing  what  attractions  they  possess  chiefly  to  the  presence,  in 
each,  of  one  and  the  same  active  principle  or  alkaloid,  which  has  a 
special  effect  upon  the  animal  economy.  This  alkaloid  is  known  as 
caffeine  or  theine,  and  is  associated  in  the  three  articles  of  diet  men- 
tioned above,  with  various  substances,  which  give  rise  to  their  diversity 
in  flavour. 

The  raw  coffee-berry  presents,  on  the  average,  the  following  composi- 
tion : — 

100  parts  of  Raio  Coffee  contain — 


Woody  fibre,        .         .         .         .          .  .34-0 

Water,       .......  12-0 

Fat,  .......  12-0 

Cane-sugar  and  gum,        .  .  .  .  .  15'5 

Legumine,  or  some  allied  substance,        .  .  .  13'0 

Caffeine,     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1"5 

Caffeic  acid,  .  .  .  .  .  .4*0 

Mineral  substances,  .  .  .  .  .        7  '0 


"When  the  raw  berry  is  treated  with  hot  water,  the  infusion,  which  con- 
tains the  sugar  and  gum,  the  legumine,  caffeine,  and  caffeic  acid  (Cj^H^gOf), 
has  none  of  the  peculiar  fragrance  which  distinguishes  the  ordinary  beve- 
rage, and  is  due  to  an  aromatic  volatile  oily  substance  termed  caff'eone, 
formed  during  the  roasting  to  which  the  berry  is  subjected  before  use. 
This  volatile  oil,  which  is  present  in  very  minute  quantity,  is  produced 
from  one  of  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  berry  (probably  from  the 
caffeic  acid),  for  if  the  infusion  of  raw  coffee  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  residue,  when  heated,  acquires  the  characteristic  odour  of  roasted 
coffee. 

The  roasting  is  effected  in  ovens  at  a  temperature  rather  below  400°  F., 
when  the  berry  swells  greatly,  and  loses  about  ;^th  of  its  weight,  becoming 
brittle,  and  easily  ground  to  powder.  It  also  becomes  very  much  darker 
in  colour,  from  the  conversion  of  the  greater  part  of  its  sugar  into  caramel 
(p.  494),  which  imparts  the  dark-brown  colour  to  the  infusion  of  coffee. 
If  the  roasting  be  carried  too  far,  a  very  disagreeable  flavour  is  imparted  io 
the  coffee  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  legumine  and  other  nitrogeniseil 
substances  contained  in  the  berry. 

From  100  parts  of  the  roasted  coffee,  boiling  water  extracts  about  20 
parts,  consisting  of  caH'eine,  cafi'eic  acid,  caramel,  legumine,  a  little  sus- 
pended fatty  matter,  fragrant  volatile  oil  (cafl'eone),  and  salts  of  potash 
(especially  the  phosphate).   The  undissolved  portion  of  the  cofi'ee  contains, 
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beside  tlie  woody  fibre,  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogenised  (and  nutri- 
tious) matter,  and  hence  the  custom,  in  some  countries,  of  taking  this 
residue  together  with  the  infusion. 

In  order  to  extract  the  caffeine  from  the  infusion  of  coffee,  it  is  mixed 
with  solution  of  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  to  precipitate  the  caffeic  acid  and 
a  part  of  the  colouring  matter.  Through  the  filtered  solution,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  passed  to  remove  the  lead  as  sulphide,  and  the  liquid  filtered 
from  this  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  when  the  caffeine  crystallises  out 
in  white  silky  needles,  which  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  the  composition 
CgHjdN^Oa.HgO.    Its  hsLsic  properties  are  very  feeble. 

The  constituents  of  the  leaves  of  the  tea-plant  (Thea  Sinensis)  exhibit  a 
general  similarity  to  those  of  the  coffee-berry.  In  the  fresh  leaf  we  find, 
in  addition  to  the  woody  fibre,  a  large  quantity  of  a  substance  containing 
nitrogen,  similar  to  legumine,  an  astringent  acid  similar  to  tannic  acid,  a 
small  quantity  of  caffeine,  and  some  mineral  constituents. 

The  aroma  of  tea  does  not  belong  to  the  fresh  leaf,  but  is  produced,  Uke 
that  of  coffee,  during  the  process  of  drying  by  heat,  which  developes  a 
small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  having  powerful  stimulating 
properties.  The  freshly-dried  leaf  is  comparatively  so  rich  in  this  oil 
that  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  use  it  until  it  has  been  kept  for  some 
time,  I 

Green  and  black  tea  are  the  produce  of  the  same  plant,  the  difference 
being  caused  by  the  mode  of  preparation.  For  green  tea  the  leaves  are 
dried  over  a  fire  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered,  whUst  those  intended  for 
black  tea  are  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air  in  heaps  for  several 
hours,  and  are  then  rolled  with  the  hands  and  partially  dried  over  a  fire, 
these  processes  being  repeated  three  or  four  times  to  develope  the  desired 
flavour.  The  black  colour  appears  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  air  upon 
the  tannin  present  in  the  leaf. 

BoUing  water  extracts  about  30  parts  of  soluble  matter  from  100  of 
black  tea,  and  36  from  100  of  green  tea.  The  principal  constituents  of 
the  infusion  of  tea  are  tannin,  aromatic  oU,  of  which  green  tea  contains 
about  0'8  and  black  tea  0*6  per  cent.,  and  caffeine,  the  proportion  of 
which,  in  the  dried  leaf,  varies  from  2 '2  to  4*1  per  cent.,  being  present  iu 
larger  quantity  in  green  tea. 

The  spent  leaves  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  legumine,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  caffeine,  which  may  be  extracted  by  boihng  them 
with  water,  and  treating  the  decoction  as  above  recommended  in  the  case 
of  coffee. 

If  tea  be  boiled  with  water,  the  solution  precipitated  wdth  tribasic 
acetate  of  lead,  the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
cautiously  heated,  the  caffeine  sublimes  in  beautiful  crystals. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  prepared  from  the  cacao-nut,  which  is  the 
seed  of  Theobroma  Cacao,  and  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  more 
than  half  of  its  weight  {minus  the  husk)  of  a  fatty  substance  known  as 
cacao-hutter,  and  consisting  of  oleiue  and  stearine,  which  does  not  become 
rancid  like  the  natural  fats  generally.  The  cacao-nut  also  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  starch,  a  nitrogenised  substance  resembling  gluten,  to- 
gether with  gum,  sugar,  and  theobromine,  a  feeble  base  very  similar  to 
caffeine,  but  having  the  composition  CjIIgN^j. 

The  seeds  are  allowed  to  fernient  in  heaps  for  a  short  time,  which  im- 
proves their  flavour,  dried  in  the  sun  and  roasted  like  coftee,  which  de- 
velopes the  peculiar  aroma  of  cocoa.     The  roasted  beans  having  been 
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crushed  and  ■winnowed  to  separate  the  husks,  are  ground  in  -warm,  mills, 
in  which  the  fatty  matter  molts  and  unites  with  the  ground  beans  to  a 
paste,  which  is  mixed  with  sugar  and  pressed  into  moulds.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  chocolate,  vanilla  and  spices  are  also  added. 

From  the  composition  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  it  is  seen  that  when  con- 
sumed, as  is  iTsual,  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  they  would  prove  far  more 
nutritious  than  mere  infusions  of  tea  and  coffee. 

Caffeine  appears  to  be  a  motliylatcd  derivative  from  theobromine,  for  when  it  is 
boiled  with  potash,  methylamine  is  evolved,  and  by  acting  with  iodide  of  methyls 
(CH3I)  npon  a  silver-compound  obtained  from  theobromine,  C^(H^Ag)N fi^j 
silver  and  methyle  change  i^laces,  yielding  Agl  and  calfeine,  C7H7(CH3)N403  or 
methyle-theobromine. 

424.  The  vegetable  alkali  strychnine  (Cj^H^^NgOj),  only  too  well  known 
for  its  activity  as  a  poison,  is  contained  in  croiv-ficj  or  Niix-vomica,  the 
seed  of  the  poison-nut  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  and  in  several  other  plants 
of  the  same  family.  The  strychnine  appears  to  be  combined,  in  the  nux- 
vomica,  with  lactic  acid,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  second  alkaloid,  hrucine 
(CjjHjjgjN'^O^).  In  order  to  extract  it,  the  bruised  seeds  are  boiled  with 
water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  is  strained,  and  ren- 
dered aUvaline  by  adding  hydrate  of  lime,  which  disj)laces  the  strychnine 
and  hrucine  from  their  combination  with  the  acid,  and  separates  them  in 
the  form  of  a  precipitate.  When  this  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  the  excess  of 
lime  remains  undissolved,  whilst  the  strychnine  and  bructne  are  carried 
into  solution ;  and  since  the  former  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the 
latter,  it  is  deposited,  before  the  brucine,  on  evaporating  the  liquid,  in  the 
form  either  of  octahedral  or  prismatic  crystals,  which  have  an  intensely 
bitter  taste.  This  remarkable  bitterness  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
characters  of  strychnine ;  for  although  7000  parts  of  water  are  required  to 
dissolve  one  part  of  this  alkaloid,  the  solution  possesses  an  intolerably 
bitter  flavour,  even  when  further  diluted  with  100  times  its  weight  of 
water.  Chloroform  and  benzole  both  dissolve  strychnine  with  great  ease ; 
and  since  these  liquids  refuse  to  mix  with  water,  they  are  often  employed 
to  extract  the  poison  from  a  large  bulk  of  aqueoiis  liquid  by  agitating  it 
with  a  small  quantity  of  one  of  them,  which  is  then  separated  from  the 
water  and  evaporated,  in  order  to  obtain  the  strychnine  ia  the  solid  form. 
Very  minute  quantities  may  then  be  identified  by  moistening  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  a  minute  quantity  of  chromate  of  potash,  when 
the  chromic  acid  acts  upon  the  strychnine,  giving  rise  to  jsroducts  of  oxida- 
tion, which  pervade  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  beautiful  purple  streaks. 

Curarine,  Cj(,H^giSr,  is  a  crystalline  allcaloid  which  has  been  extracted 
from  the  woorari  or  curara  poison  employed  by  the  American  Indians  for 
poisoning  arrows.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in 
ether.    Strong  sulphuric  acid  gives  it  a  fine  blue  colour. 

425.  Tobacco  owes  its  active  character  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  a  vege- 
table alkali  which  is  not  found  in  any  other  plant  than  the  Nicotiana 
tahacum,  from  the  leaf  of  which  the  various  forms  of  tobacco  are  manu- 
factured. This  alkali,  nicotine  (CjoHj^N^),  is  distinguished  from  most 
others  by  the  absence  of  oxygen,  and  by  its  liquid  condition  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature. 

In  order  to  extract  the  nicotine  from  tobacco,  the  leaves  are  boiled  with 
water,  which  dissolves  the  alkaloid,  in  combination  with  malic  and  citric 
acids.  The  liquid,  having  been  strained,  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and 
mixed  with  alcohol,  when  it  separates  into  two  layers,  of  which  the 
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upper  contains  tlie  salts  of  nicotine  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  lower  aqueo 
layer  retaining  the  greater  part  of  the  extraneous  vegetable  matters.  Th 
alcoholic  layer  having  heen  drawn  off,  is  next  shaken  with  potash,  t 
combine  with  the  acids,  and  with  ether  to  dissolve  the  nicotine  then  se 
free.    On  decanting  the  ethereal  solution  of  nicotine  which  rises  to  th 
surface,  and  evaporating  the  ether,  the  nicotine  is  left  in  the  form  of  a 
oily  liquid,  which  is  colourless  when  perfectly  pure,  but  soon  acquires 
dark  brown  colour  when  exposed  to  the  air.    It  is  very  readily  distin 
guished  by  its  very  pungent,  irritating  odour,  recalling  that  of  tobacco 
and  which  is  very  perceptible  at  the  common  temperature,  although  th 
boiling  point  of  nicotine  is  so  high  as  480°  F.    Water,  alcohol,  and  ethe 
dissolve  nicotine  with  facility.   The  poisonous  action  of  this  alkaloid  upo 
animals  is  very  powerful,  death  almost  immediately  following  its  admini 
tration.   The  Virginian  tobacco  contains  more  nicotine  than  other  varieties, 
the  alkaloid  amounting  to  nearly  7  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  lea 
dried  at  212°  F.,  whilst  the  Maryland  and  Havannah  varieties  contain 
only  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  nicotine.    Tobacco  is  remarkable  for  the  very 
large  amount  of  ash  which  it  leaves  when  burnt,  amounting  to  about  on- 
fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  leaf,  and  containing  about  one-third  of  car- 
bonate of  potash,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  malate,  citrate, 
and  nitrate  of  potash  during  the  combustion.    The  presence  of  this  latter 
salt  in  large  quantity  (3  or  4  parts  in  100  of  the  dried  leaf)  distinguishes 
tobacco  from  most  other  plants,  and  accounts  for  the  peculiar  smouldering 
combustion  of  the  dried  leaves. 

Cigars  are  made  directly  from  the  tobacco  leaves,  which  are  only  mois- 
tened with  a  weak  solution  of  salt  in  order  to  impart  the  requisite  sup- 
pleness ;  but  snuff,  after  being  thus  moistened,  is  subjected,  in  large 
heaps,  to  a  fermentation  extending  over  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  which 
results  in  its  becoming  alkaline  from  the  development  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  (by  the  putrefaction  of  the  vegetable  albumen  in  the  leaf)  and 
of  a  minute  quantity  of  free  nicotine,  which  imparts  the  peculiar  pungency 
to  this  form  of  tobacco.  The  aroma  of  the  snuff  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  production  of  a  peculiar  volatile  oil  during  the  fermentation.  The 
proportion  of  nicotine  in  snuflf  is  only  about  two  per  cent.,  being  one-third 
of  that  found  in  the  unfermented  tobacco ;  and  a  great  part  of  this  exists 
in  the  snuff  in  com^bination  with  acetic  acid,  which  is  also  a  result  of  the 
fermentation.  It  is  also  not  improbable  that  a  little  acetic  ether  is  pro- 
duced, and  perhaps  some  other  acids  and  ethers  of  the  acetic  series  {e.g., 
butyric  and  valerianic),  of  which  extremely  minute  quantities  would  give 
rise  to  great  differences  in  the  aroma  of  the  snuff. 
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42 G.  Notwithstanding  tlie  great  variety  and  beauty  of  the  tints  exlii- 
Ijited  by  plants,  comparatively  few  yield  colouxing  matters  which  are 
sufficiently  permanent  to  be  employed  in  the  arts ;  the  greater  number  of 
them  fading  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  plant  dies,  since  they  are  unable  to 
resist  the  decomposing  action  of  light,  oxygen,  and  moisture,  unless  sup- 
ported by  the  vital  influence  in  the  plant,  some  of  them  even  fading  during 
the  life  of  the  plant,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  varieties  of  the  rose,  which 
are  only  fully  coloui'ed  in  those  parts  which  have  been  partly  obscured. 

The  green  colouring  matter  of  plants  has  been  termed  chloro])liyll,*  and 
is  a  resinous  substance  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen, 
which  has  never  yet  been  obtained  in  so  pure  a  condition  that  its  composi- 
tion could  be  accurately  determined,  since  it  cannot  be  crystalhsed  or 
distilled,  and  is  therefore  not  amenable  to  the  usual  methods  by  which 
organic  substances  are  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

When  green  leaves  are  boiled  with  alcohol,  the  latter  acquires  a  fine 
green  colour,  and,  when  evaporated,  deposits  the  chlorophyll.  When  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash^  and  hydrochloric  acid  afterwards  added,  a  yellow  precipitate  {pliyl- 
loxanthine)  is  obtained,  and  a  fine  blue  colouring  matter  (pMjllocyanine) 
remains  in  solution.  The  blue  matter  contains  nitrogen,  and  both  are 
insoluble  in  water.  The  autumnal  colour  of  leaves  may  possibly  be  due 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  phyllocyanine.  On  immersing  green  leaves 
in  chlorine  they  assume  an  autumnal  tint. 

The  blue  colouring  matter  contained  in  many  flowers,  such  as  the  violet, 
has  been  named  cyanine.  Acids  change  its  blue  colour  to  red,  and  hence 
the  blue  colour  is  exhibited  only  by  flowers  the  juice  of  which  is  neutral, 
wMst  red  flowers  yield  an  acid  juice.  The  colouring  matter  of  grapes 
and  of  red  wine  appears  to  be  identical  with  cyanine. 

Two  yellow  colouring  matters  have  been  extracted  from  flowers,  and 
have  been  named  xanthine  and  xantheine,  the  latter  being  soluble  in  water. 

Saffron  is  a  yellow  colouring  matter  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the 
Crocus  sativus,  which  are  themselves  of  a  blue  colour,  but  have  yellow 
anthers.  When  these  are  dried  and  pressed  into  cakes,  they  form  the 
salfron  of  commerce,  which  is  characterised  by  its  very  remarkable  and 
somewhat  agreeable  odour.  The  yellow  colouring  matter  is  readily  dis- 
solved by  water  and  alcohol,  and  has  been  found  to  be  a  glucoside,  which 
yields,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  beside  glucose,  crocine,  G^^Jd^, 
and  an  essential  oil  having  the  formula  C^^^fi.  ^ 

Safflower  consists  of  the  petals  of  the  Carthamus  tindorius,  a  plant 
cultivated  in  Egypt.  It  furnishes  a  red  colouring  matter  called  cartha- 
mine  {C^^l\fi,),  which  is  used  in  dyeing,  although  it  fades  easily  when 
exposed  to  light.  It  exhibits  the  characters  of  an  acid,  being  dissolved 
by  alkalies  and  reprecipitated  by  acids,  a  circumstance  which  is  taken 
advantage  of  when  extracting  it  from  the  safflower. 

The  orange-yellow  colouring  matter  known  as  annatto  is  extracted  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Bixa  Orellana,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  The  colouring 
principle  has  been  called  hixino,  and  is  dissolved  by  alkalies,  but  precipi- 
tated again  by  acids.    Annatto  is  used  for  colouring  butter  and  cheese. 

A  valuable  yellow  colour  is  obtained  from  the  lueld,  or  Reseda  luteola, 

,  *  XKuipov,  green  ;  <l>vX\<ii),  a  leaf. 
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by  boiling  the  dried  leaves  with  water.  Tliis  colouring  matter  is  termed 
luteoline  [C^^^Jd^,  and  may  be  sublimed  in  yellow  needles. 

The  woods  of  various  trees,  when  boiled  with  water,  furnish  colouring 
matters  of  considerable  importance;  thus,  the  wood  of  Morus  tindori'i, 
6v  fustic,  a  M^est  Indian  tree,  yields  a  crystalline  yellow  colour  called 
moritannic  acid  (CigHj^Ojg). 

Logwood  is  the  wood  of  the  Hmmatoxylon  Campechianum,  which  grows 
at  Campeacliy,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  Its  most  important  constituent 
is  a  yeUow  colouring  matter  called  luematoxyline,  which  may  be  obtained 
in  needle-like  crystals  having  the  composition  (Ci^Hj^OgjAq.)  It  becomes 
intensely  red  in  contact  with  alkalies  and  oxygen,  from  the  formation  of 
htematein  (Cj^HigOg).  Chromate  of  potash  gives  an  intense  black  colour 
with  infusion  of  logwood,  which  has  been  used  as  an  ink,  but  is  not  per- 
manent. 

Brazil  wood,  which  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  red  ink,  contains 
a  colouring  matter  somewhat  resembling  that  of  logwood. 

The  well-known  Turkey  red  colour  is  obtained  from  madder,  the  root 
of  the  Rubia  tinctorum,  imported  from  the  south  of  France  and  the 
Levant.  This  root  does  not  contain  any  red  colouring  matter  during  the 
life  of  the  plant,  but  a  yellow  substance  (rtibian,  023113^0^5),  from  the  decom- 
position of  which  the  madder  red  is  obtained.  There  are  several  methods 
in  use  for  obtaining  the  red  colour  from  madder.  If  the  root  be  steeped 
in  water  for  some  time,  so  that  some  of  the  nitrogenised  constituents  begin 
to  undergo  decomposition,  a  peculiar  fermentation  is  excited  in  the  rubian, 
resulting  in  its  decomposition  into  several  new  bodies,  the  chief  of  which  | 
are  a  red  crystalline  colouring  matter,  alizarine  (O^^HgOJ,  and  an  un-  I 
crystalUsable  sugar.  The  alizarine  may  be  dissolved  out  either  by  water 
or  alcohol,  and  may  be  obtained  in  beautiful  plates  having  a  golden  lustre. 

If  the  madder  root  be  boiled  with  water,  the  rubian  is  dissolved,  ard 
when  this  solution  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  rubian  under- 
goes a  decomposition  similar  to  that  mentioned  above,  and  the  alizarine, 
being  insoluble  in  the  dilute  acid,  is  precipitated. 

Madder  which  has  been  treated  with  hot  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  decom- 
pose the  rubian,  is  used  in  print-works  under  the  name  of  garancine,  and 
yields  a  red  solution  containing  alizarine  when  boiled  with  water. 

Artificial  alizarine. — The  discoveiy  of  a  process  for  the  artificial  pro- 
duction of  the  colouring  matter  of  madder  from  anthracene,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  coal-tar,  is  one  of  the  most  important  services  which 
chemistry  has,  of  late  years,  rendered  to  the  useful  arts,  and  affords  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  practical  importance  of  the  minute  study  of 
the  constitution  of  organic  substances.  When  alizarine,  Oj^HgO^,  was 
heated  with  powdered  zinc,  it  was  found  to  be  converted  into  anthra- 
cene, Oi^Hjp,  a  substance  obtained  among  the  last  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  coal-tar,  for  which  no  useful  application  had  hitherto  been 
discovered.  *  It  somewhat  resembles  naphthaline  in  properties,  but  may 
be  distinguislied  from  it  by  its  sparing  solubility  in  alcohol,  "\^^^len  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese, 
it  yields  a  crystalline  compound  known  as  oxanthracene, 
bears  the  same  relation  to  anthracene  as  quinone  (p.  586)  (CjHjOj  bears 
to  benzole  (C,,1I„),  and  has  therefore  been  called  anthraquinone.  Wlien 
acted  upon  by  bromine,  this  is  converted  into  dibromanthraquinone; 
Ci^HsBr,Pj.  By  heating  this  to  about  350°  F.  with  caustic  potash, 
•  C.^H.O,  +  H,0  -I-        =  5ZnO  +  C„H,<,. 
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C,,H,:BraO,  +  4KH0  =  Ci^H^Kp^  {potassic  alkarate)  +  2KBr  +  2H,0. 
Alizarine  is  precipitated  by  decomposing  the  potassic  alizarate  with,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  C,,H,K,0,  +  2HC1  =  Cj^HgO,  (alizarine)  +  2KC1.  A  cheaper 
process  for  the  artificial  formation  of  alizarine  consists  in  heating  the 
anthraquinone  -with  oil  of  vitriol,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  disulphanthro- 
quinonic  acid,  which  is  afterwards  converted  into  potassic  alizarate  by 
being  heated  with  caustic  potash ;  Ci^HgOg,  (anthraquinone)  +  2(^„.iiO^.O^ 
(oil  of  vitriol)  =  G^JI^.(S>02).,.0^  (disulphoa^ithraquinonic  acid)  +  2'H.^O. 
When  this  acid  is  heated  to  about  350°  F.  with  caustic  potash, 
Ci,Hg(S0^2.0,  +  6KH0  =  Ci,HgKA  (potassic  alizarate)  +  2(K^0. SO,) 
+  4H„0. 

The  scientific  interest  of  this  production  of  alizarine  from  anthracene  is 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  anthracene  has  itself  been  produced 
by  synthesis ;  for  carbon  and  hydrogen  combine,  at  a  high  temperature, 
to  produce  acetylene  (C^H^),  three  molecules  of  which  coalesce  at  a  high 
temperature  to  form  benzole  (GJig),  and  by  acting  upon  two  molecules  of 
benzole  with  one  molecule  of  ethylene,  anthracene  has  been  produced, 
^CeHg  +  CjHj,  =  Cj^Hij  +  Hg. 

Twmena  is  the  root  of  an  East  Indian  plant,  the  Curcuma  longa  ;  its 
colouring  matter,  called  curcumine,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves in  alcohol.  Its  yellow  colour  is  changed  to  brown  by  alkalies, 
which  leads  to  its  use  in  the  laboratory  as  a  test  of  alkalinity. 

427.  Litmus,  archil,  and  cudbear  are  brilliant,  though  not  very  per- 
manent purple  and  violet  colours,  prepared  from  various  lichens,  such  as 
Roccella  tinctoria  (litmus),  and  Lecanora  tartarea  (cudbear*). 

Archil  and  cudbear  owe  their  colour  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  orceine 
(C7H7NO3),  which  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  any  of  the  Hchens,  but 
is  developed  during  the  preparation  which  they  undergo. 

If  either  of  the  above  lichens  be  digested  for  some  hours  with  hme  and 
water,  and  the  filtered  solution  be  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
white  gelatinous  precipitate  is  obtaiaed,  which  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol, 
and  is  deposited  in  crystals  on  .cooling.  This  substance  may  consist,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  lichen  employed,  of  one  or  more  acids,  the  chief 
of  which  have  been  named  erythric  (G,^^,0^^,  evernic  (Cj^Hj^O,),  and 
lecanoric  (CgHgO^)  acids.  These  acids  are  remarkable  for  the  facility  vpith 
which  they  furnish  compound  ethers  when  boiled  with  alcohol. 

When  either  of  these  acids  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  lime  or  baryta,  it 
is  decomposed,  and  if  the  excess  of  base  be  removed  by  carbonic  acid,  the 
filtered  liquid  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol, 
the  latter  deposits  prismatic  crystals  of  orcine  (CiUfi^.Aq^  The  forma- 
tion of  this  body  will  be  understood  from  the  following  equations — 

a„H,,0,„  +  2(CaO.H,0)  ^  2(CaO.CO,)  +  2C,H30,  +  C,H,„0, 

Erythric  acid.  Orcine.  Erythrite. 

CjjHjgO,  +  CaO.H,0  =  CaO.CO,  +  C„H,„0,  +  Q,Ti.,0,. 

Eremic  acid.  ^"add?""  O'^'^'"^- 

Pure  orcine  is  a  colourless  substance,  but  when  exposed  to  the  joint  action 
of  ammonia  and  air,  it  is  converted  into  a  beautiful  rod  colouring  matter, 
orceine — 

CrHgO,  +  NH3  +  03  =  CjHjNOa  +  2H.p. 

Orcine.  Orcdine. 

•  Said  to  have  been  named  after  Cuthljert,  a  manufacturer  of  the  dye. 

2  P 
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Orc(^ine  does  not  crystallise,  and  dissolves  to  a  slight  extent  only  in  water, 
but  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  alkaline  liquids,  yielding,  in  the  latter 
case,  a  beautiful  purple  solution,  which  becomes  red  when  mixed  with 
acids,  and  deposits  red  flakes  of  orc6ine. 

The  chemistry  of  the  processes  by  which  archil  and  cudbear  are  pre- 
pared will  now  be  easUy  understood.  The  powdered  lichen  is  mixed  with 
urine  (to  furnish  ammonia)  and  lime,  and  exjDOsed  to  the  air  for  some 
weeks,  when  the  lime  decomposes  the  erythric  and  other  acids,  with  forma- 
tion of  orcine,  which  then  passes  into  orceine  under  the  iniluence  of  the 
ammonia  and  atmospheric  oxygen. 

The  preparation  of  litmus  from  the  Roccella  tinctoriu  is  similar  to  that 
just  described,  but  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
potash  is  employed  instead  of  the  urine  and  lime.  The  chemical  change 
which  takes  place,  although  similar  in  principle,  is  not  precisely  identical 
with  the  foregoing,  for  the  principal  colouring  matter  developed  appears 
to  be  a  red  substance  called  azoUtmine  (CgH^(,ISrOg),  which  differs  from 
orceine  by  its  insolubility  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  alkaline  solutions 
with  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  which  is  immediately  reddened  by  acids,  a 
property  frequently  turned  to  account  by  the  chemist  for  detecting  the 
acid  reaction.  Litmus  occurs  in  commerce  in  small  cakes,  which  are 
made  up  with  chalk. 

is  a  crystalline  substance  extracted  from  various 
lichens  and  fungi,  which  forms  combinations  with  the  fatty  acids  similar 
to  those  formed  by  glycerine.  It  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  tetratomic 
alcohol  (p.  554),  (CiH,)"'H,.0,. 

428.  Indigo  Uue  (CgH^NO)  is  prepared  from  various  species  of  Indigo- 
fera,  grown  in  China,  India,  and  America,  The  plants  are  covered  with 
cold  water  and  allowed  to  ferment ;  as  soon  as  a  blue  scum  appears  upon 
the  surface,  a  Little  lime  is  added  and  the  mixtiu'e  stirred  briskly  for  some 
time,  when  the  indigo  is  deposited  in  a  pulverulent  form  ;  it  is  collected 
on  calico  strainers,  pressed  and  cut  up  into  cakes. 

The  theory  of  the  process  is  not  yet  clearly  explained  ;  it  is  certain 
that  the  indigo  blue  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  plant,  but  is  a  product  of 
the  fermentation.  Eecent  observations  have  shown  that  the  indigo  plants 
probably  contain  a  substance  called  imlican  {C„^,^'SO^^,  which  stands 
in  a  similar  relation  to  indigo  blue  to  that  in  "which  rubian  stands  to 
alizarine  (in  the  case  of  madder)  ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  when  heated 
•ndth  an  acid,  splits  up  into  indigo  blue,  indigo  red,  and  a  peculiar  uu- 
crystallisable  sugar.  The  indigo  red  may  be  extracted  from  commercial 
indigo  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  in  which  the  indigo  blue  is  insoluble. 
Since  indigo  blue  is  insoluble  in  all  ordinary  solvents,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  use  it  for  dyeing,  to  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  white  indigo, 
which  is  soluble  in  alkalies. 

If  2  parts  of  protosulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  be  dissolved  in  200  parts 
of  water,  and  well  shaken  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  1  part  of  powdered 
indigo  and  3  of  slaked  lime,  tlie  indigo  will  disappear,  and  on  allowing 
the  precipitate  to  subside,  a  yellow  fluid  will  be  obtained,  which  becomes 
blue  at  the  surface  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to  air.  If  this  solution  be 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  out  of  contact  with  air,  a  flocculent  precipi- 
tate of  wldte  indigo  is  obtained.  The  composition  of  this  substance  is 
CgHjiSfO,  and  it  is  formed  from  blue  indigo  (CJIjiS'^O)  by  the  addition  of 
an  atom,  of  hydrogen  derived  from  water,  the  oxygen  of  which  has  com- 
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bined  with  the  protoxide  of  iron  ;  one  portion  of  the  lime  combines  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  whilst  another  serves  to  dis- 
solve the  white  indigo,  which  is  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids — 

FeO.SO,  +  CaO.HP  =  PeCH^O  +  CaO.SO,,. 
2(FeO.Hp)  +  H,0  +  2G3H,NO  =  Fe,03.2H,0  +  2C8H,NO . 

Blue  indigo.  Wliite  Indigo. 

The  solution  of  white  indigo  prepared  by  this  process  is  employed  for 
dyeing  linen  and  cotton,  which  are  immersed  in  the  vat,  and  then  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  removes  an  atom  of  hydi'Ogen  from  the 
white  indigo,  and  the  blue  indigo  thus  formed  is  precipitated  upon  the 
fibre. 

Other  reducing  agents  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the  protosulphate 
of  iron.  Even  decaying  vegetable  matter  effects  the  conversion  of  blue 
into  white  indigo  in  an  alkaline  liquid.  Thus,  for  some  purposes,  the  vat 
is  prepared  by  fermenting  a  mixture  of  indigo,  madder,  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  lime,  when  the  hydrogen  extricated  in  the  fermentation  of  the  vege- 
table matter  converts  the  blue  into  white  indigo,  which  is  then  dissolved 
by  the  potash  liberated  from  the  carbonate  by  the  lime. 

When  cloth  is  dyed  with  indigo  (Saxony  blue)  the  colour  is  dissolved 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  indigo  blue 
very  readUy,  but  oil  of  vitriol  does  not  act  quite  so  well.  The  solution 
thus  obtained  is  commonly  called  sulphindigotic  acid,  but  it  really  con- 
tains two  acids,  the  sidphindylic  (HCgH^lSTO.SOg)  and  liyposulpliindigotic. 
The  blue  solution  becomes  colourless  when  shaken  with  powdered  zinc, 
and  resumes  its  blue  colour  when  shaken  with  air. 

On  heating  indigo,  it  evolves  purple  vapours,  which  condense  in  pris- 
matic crystals  of  a  coppery  lustre,  consisting  of  pure  indigotine  or  indigo 
blue  (CgElgNO),  which  may  be  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  digesting 
indigo  with  grape-sugar,  caustic  soda,  and  weak  alcohol,  when  a  solution 
of  white  indigo  is  obtained  which  deposits  the  crystallised  indigotine  on 
exposure  to  air. 

429.  Animal  colouring  matters. — From  the  animal  kingdom  only  two 
colouring  matters  of  any  great  importance  are  derived,  viz.,  cochineal  and 
lac,  both  which  are  obtained  from  insects  of  the  coccus  tribe.  The  colour- 
ing matter  of  cochineal  is  known  as  carmine,  and  may  be  extracted 
from  the  insects  by  water  or  alcohol.  It  has  acid  properties,  and  has 
been  named  carminic  acid  (Ci^Hj^Og).  Carmine-lake  is  a  combination  of 
this  acid  with  alumina,  precipitated  when  a  solution  of  alum  and  an 
alkaline  carbonate  are  added  to  one  of  cochineal. 


Dyeing  anO  CAtico-PRiNTTNG. 

430.  The  object  of  the  dyer  being  to  fix  certain  colouring  matters 
permanently  in  the  fabric,  his  processes  would  be  expected  to  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  latter  and  of  the  colour  to  be  applied  to  it.  In 
order  that  unifoiTuity  of  colour  and  its  perfect  penetration  into  the  fibre 
may  be  attained,  it  is  evident  that  the  colouring  matter  must  always  be 
employed  in  a  state  of  solution  ;  and  it  must  be  rendered  fast,  or  not 
removable  by  washing,  by  assuming  an  insoluble  condition  in  the  fibre. 
The  simplest  form  of  dyeing  is  that  in  which  the  fibre  itself  forms  an  in- 
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soluble  compound  with  the  colouring  matter.  Thus,  if  a  skein  of  silk  be 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  it  removes  the  whole 
of  the  colouring  matter  from  the  liquid,  and  may  then  be  washed  with  water 
without  losing  colour ;  but  if  the  same  experiment  be  tried  with  cotton, 
the  indigo  will  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  solution,  and  when  the  cotton 
has  been  well  squeezed  and  rinsed  with  water,  it  will  become  white  again. 
It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  animal  fabrics  (silk  and  wool)  Avill 
absorb  and  retain  colouring  matters  with  much  greater  faciUty  than 
vegetable  fabrics  (cotton  and  linen).  In  the  absence  of  so  powerful  an 
attraction  between  the  fibre  and  the  colouring  matter,  it  is  usual  to  impreg- 
nate the  fabric  with  a  mordant  or  substance  having  an  attraction  for  the 
colour,  and  capable  of  forming  an  insoluble  combination  with  it,  so  as  to 
retain  it  permanently  attached  to  the  fabric.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  cotton 
be  boiled  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina,  the  aluraina  wUl  be  precipi- 
tated in  the  fibre  j  and  if  the  cotton  be  then  soaked  in  solution  of 
cochineal  or  of  logwood,  the  red  colouring  matter  will  form  an  insoluble 
compound  (or  lake)  with  the  alumina,  and  the  cotton  will  be  dyed  of  a 
fast  red  colour. 

Another  method  of  fixing  the  colour  in  the  fabric  consists  in  impregnat- 
ing the  latter  with  two  or  more  liquids  in  succession,  by  the  admixture 
of  which  the  colouj  may  be  produced  in  an  insoluble  state.  If  a  piece  of 
any  stuff  be  soaked  in  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  afterwards  in 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  Prussian  blue  which  is  precipitated  in  the 
fibre  will  impart  a  fast  blue  tint. 

An  indispensable  preliminary  step  to  the  dyeing  of  any  fabric  is  the 
removal  of  all  natural  grease  or  colouruig  matter,  which  is  efi'ected  by 
processes  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  fibre,  and  is  preceded,  in  the 
cases  of  cotton  and  woollen  materials  which  are  to  receive  a  pattern,  by 
certain  operations  of  shaving  and  singeing,  for  removing  the  short  hairs 
from  the  surface. 

From  linen  and  cotton,  the  extraneous  matters  (such  as  grease  and  resin) 
are  generally  removed  by  weak  solutions  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  of 
soda,  and  the  fabrics  are  afterwards  bleached  by  treatment  with  chloride 
of  lime  (p.  151).  But  since  the  fibres  of  silk  and  wool  are  much  more 
easily  injured  by  alkalies  and  by  chlorine,  greater  care  is  requisite  in 
cleansing  them.  Silk  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  white  soap  to  remove 
the  gum,  as  it  is  technically  termed ;  but  the  natural  grease  is  extracted 
from  wool  by  soaking  at  a  moderate  temperature  in  a  weak  bath  either  of 
soap  or  of  ammoniacal  (putrefied)  urine.  Both  silk  and  wool  are  bleached 
by  sulphurous  acid  (p.  200). 

Among  the  red  dyes  the  most  important  are  madder,  Brazil  wood, 
cochineal,  lac,  and  the  colours  derived  from  aniline. 

In  dyeing  red  with  madder  or  Brazil  wood,  the  linen,  cotton,  or  wool 
is  first  mordanted  by  boiling  in  a  solution  containing  alum  and  bitartrate 
of  potash,  when  it  combines  with  a  part  of  the  alumina,  and  on  plunging 
the  stuff  into  a  hot  infusion  of  madder,  the  colouring  matter  forms  an  in- 
soluble combination  with  that  earth. 

To  dye  Turkey-red,  the  stuff  is  also  mordanted  with  alum,  but  has  pre- 
viously to  undergo  several  processes  of  treatment  with  oil  and  with  gaUs, 
the  necessity  of  which  is  satisfactorily  established  in  practice,  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  explain  their  action.  The  colour  is  finally  brightened  by 
boiling  the  stuff  with  chloride  of  tin, 

"Woollen  cloth  is  dyed  scarlet  with  lac  or  cochineal,  having  been  first 
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mordanted      boiling  in  a  mixture  of  perchloride  of  tin  and  bitartrate  of 
potash. 

The  aniline  colours  (see  p.  451)  are  employed  for  dyeing  silk  and  wool, 
either  without  any  mordant  or  with  the  help  of  albumen. 

Blues  are  generally  dyed  with  indigo  (p.  595),  or  with  Prussian  blue ;  in 
the  latter  case  the  stuff  is  steeped  successively  in  solutions  of  a  salt  of 
peroxide  of  iron  and  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Aniline  blue  is  also 
much  employed  for  silk  and  woollen  fabrics. 

The  principal  yellow  dyes  are  weld,  quercitron,  fustic,  annatto,  chrys- 
aniline,  and  chromate  of  lead.  For  the  four  first  colouring  matters 
aluminous  mordants  are  generally  applied.  Chromate  of  lead  is  produced 
in  the  fibre  of  the  stufi",  which  is  soaked  for  that  purpose,  first  in  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  and  then  in  chromate  of  potash. 

Carbazotic  acid  (p.  456)  is  also  sometimes  employed  as  a  yellow  dye. 

In  dyeing  blacks  and  browns,  the  stuffs  are  steeped  first  in  a  bath  con- 
taining some  form  of  tannin  (p.  581),  such  as  infusion  of  galls,  sumach,  or 
catechu,  and  afterwards  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  iron,  diti'erent  shades 
being  produced  by  the  addition  of  indigo,  of  sulphate  of  copper,  &c. 

431.  The  art  of  calico-printing  differs  from  that  of  dyeing,  in  that  the 
colour  is  required  to  be  applied  only  to  certain  parts  of  the  fabric,  so  as 
to  produce  a  pattern  or  design  either  of  one  or  of  several  colours. 

A  common  method  of  printing  a  coloured  pattern  upon  a  white  ground 
consists  in  impressing  the  pattern  by  passing  the  stuff  under  a  roller,  to 
wliich  an  appropriate  mordant  tliickened  with  British  gum  (p.  481)  is  ap- 
pbed.  The  stuff  is  then  dunged,  i.e.,  drawn  through  a  mixture  of  cow- 
dung  and  water,  which  appears  to  act  by  removing  the  excess  of  the 
mordant,  and  afterwards  immersed  in  the  hot  dye-bath,  when  the  colour 
becomes  permanently  fixed  to  the  mordanted  device,  but  may  be  removed 
from  the  rest  of  the  stuff'  by  washing. 

If  the  pattern  be  printed  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  and  the 
stuff  immersed  in  a  madder-bath,  a  lilac  or  black  pattern  wiU  be  obtained 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  mordant  employed.  By  using  acetate  of 
alumina  as  a  mordant,  the  madder-bath  would  give  a  red  pattern. 

A  process  which  is  the  reverse  of  this  is  sometimes  employed,  the 
pattern  being  impressed  with  a  resist,  that  is,  a  substance  which  will  pre- 
vent the  stuff"  from  taking  the  colour  in  those  parts  which  have  been 
impregnated  with  it.  For  example,  if  a  pattern  be  printed  with  thickened 
tartarfc  or  citric  acid,  and  the  stuff  be  then  passed  through  an  aluminous 
mordant,  the  pattern  will  refuse  to  take  up  the  alumina,  and  subse- 
quently, the  colour  from  the  dye-bath.  Or  a  pattern  may  be  printed  with 
nitrate  of  copper,  and  the  stuff  passed  through  a  bath  of  reduced  indigo 
(p.  594),  when  the  nitrate  of  copper  will  oxidise  the  mdigo,  and  by  con- 
verting it  into  the  blue  insoluble  form,  will  prevent  it  from  sinking  into 
the  fibre  of  those  parts  to  wliich  the  nitrate  has  been  applied,  whilst  else- 
where, the  fibre,  having  become  impregnated  with  the  white  indigo, 
acquires  a  fast  blue  tint  when  exposed  to  the  au\ 

Kometimes  the  stuff  is  uniformly  dyed,  and  the  colour  discharged  in 
order  to  form  the  pattern.  A  white  pattern  is  produced  upon  a  red 
(madder)  or  blue  (indigo)  ground  by  printing  with  a  thickened  acid  dis- 
charge, and  passing  the  stuff  through  a  weak  bath  of  chloride  of  lime, 
which  removes  the  colour  from  those  parts  only  which  were  impregnated 
with  the  acid  (p.  151).    By  adding  nitrate  of  lead  to  the  acid  discharge, 
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and  finally  passing  the  stuff  througli  solution  of  chromate  of  potash,  a 
yellow  pattern  (chromate  of  lead)  may  be  obtained  upon  the  madder  red 
ground. 

By  applying  nitric  acid  as  a  discharge,  a  yellow  pattern  may  be  obtained 
upon  an  indigo  ground  (p.  131). 

Very  brilliant  designs  are  produced  by  mordanting  the  stuff  in  a  solu- 
tion of  stannate  of  potash  or  soda  (p.  383),  and  immersing  it  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  precipitates  the  stannic  acid  in  the  fibre.  When  the 
thickened  colouring  matters  are  printed  on  in  patterns,  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  steam,  an  insoluble  compound  is  formed  between  the  colour  and 
the  stannic  acid,  which  usually  exhibits  a  very  fine  and  permanent 
colour. 

It  is  evident  that  by  combining  the  principles  of  which  an  outline  has 
just  been  given,  the  most  varied  parti-coloured  patterns  may  be  printed. 


AXIMAL  CHEMISTEY. 

432.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  chemistry  of  the  substances  composing 
the  bodies  of  animals  is  still  very  limited,  although  the  attention  of  many 
accomplislied  investigators  has  been  directed  to  this  branch  of  the  science. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  to  be  found,  firstl}^,  in  the  susceptibility  to  change 
exhibited  by  animal  substances  when  removed  from  the  influence  of  life ; 
and  secondly,  in  the  absence,  in  such  substances,  of  certain  physical  pro- 
perties by  which  we  might  be  enabled  to  separate  them  from  other  bodies 
with  which  they  are  associated,  and  to  verify  their  purity  when  obtained 
in  a  separate  state.  Two  of  the  most  important  of  these  properties  are 
volatility  and  the  tendency  to  crystallise.  When  a  substance  can  suft'er 
distillation  without  change,  it  will  be  remembered  that  its  boiling  point 
affords  a  criterion  of  its  purity ;  or  if  it  be  capable  of  crystallising,  tliis 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  separating  it  from  other  substances  which 
crystallise  more  or  less  easdy  than  itself,  and  its  purity  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  absence  of  crystals  of  any  other  form  than  that  belonging  to  the 
substance.  But  the  greater  number  of  the  components  of  animal  frames  can 
neither  be  crystallised  nor  distilled,  so  that  many  of  the  analyses  which 
have  been  made  of  such  substances  differ  widely  from  each  other,  because 
the  analyst  could  never  be  sure  of  the  perfect  piu'ity  of  his  material ;  and 
even  when  concordant  results  have  been  obtained  as  to  the  percentage 
composition  of  the  substance,  the  atomic  formula  deduced  from  it  has  been 
of  so  singular  and  exceptional  a  character  as  to  cast  very  strong  suspicion 
upon  the  purity  of  the  substance. 

Accordingly,  the  chemical  formulas  of  a  great  many  animal  substances 
are  perfectly  unintelligible,  conveying  not  the  least  information  as  to  the 
position  in  which  the  compound  stands  with  respect  to  other  substances, 
or  the  changes  which  it  might  imdergo  under  given  circumstances. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  chapters  of  this  work  tliat  we  are 
gradually  learning  to  class  all  compound  bodies  under  a  few  typical  forms, 
so  that  the  chemical  properties  of  any  substance  may  in  many  cases  be 
predicted  from  its  composition  as  indicating  the  type  to  which  it  beloncfs. 
Take,  for  example,  the  class  of  alcohols  (C„1I,„^„0),  or  of  volatile  acids 
(C„1I^„0J,  or  of  ammonias  (XY.,),  and  it  will  be  seen  that  even  those 
formulje  which  are  apparently  the  most  complex,  are  perfectly  intelligible 
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Avhen  referred  to  their  proper  type  (p.  534).    But  the  extraordinary  for- 
nuilaj,  for  example,  deduced  from  the  ultimate  analysis  of 
Alhumen,       Ci„,H,„,N„03,S  and 
Caseine,  Ci44H2.8iSr3„Oj5S 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  known  type,  and  refuse  to  he  classed  with  other 
suhstances,  even  if  a  type  were  invented  expressly  for  them. 

Animal  chemistry  is  for  the  above  reasons  in  a  very  backward  condition, 
as  compared  with  vegetable  and  mineral  chemistry,  though  an  observation 
of  the  progress  of  research  affords  us  the  consolation,  that  a  steady  advance 
is  being  made  towards  a  generalisation  of  the  facts  wliich  have  been  dis- 
covered, especially  by  analogical  reasoning  from  those  two  other  depart- 
ments of  the  science. 

Milk. — The  chemistry  of  milk  is  well  adapted  to  introduce  the  study 
of  animal  chemistry,  because  that  liquid  contains  representatives  of  all  the 
substances  which  make  up  the  animal  frame  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  it  occupies  so  high  a  position  among  articles  of  food. 

Although,  to  the  unaided  eye,  milk  appears  to  be  a  perfectly  homo- 
geneous fluid,  the  microscope  reveals  the  presence  of  innumerable  globules 
floating  in  a  transparent  liquid,  which  is  thus  rendered  opaque.  If  milk 
be  very  violently  agitated  for  several  hours,  masses  of  an  oily  fat  (butter, 
p.  572)  are  separated  from  it,  and  leave  the  liquid  transparent.  This  fat 
was  originally  distributed  throughout  the  milk  in  minute  globules  enclosed 
in  very°thin  membranes,  which  were  torn  by  the  violent  agitation,  and 
the  fatty  globules  then  cohered  into  larger  masses. 

For  the  preparation  of  butter,  it  is  usual  to  allow  the  milk  to  stand  for 
some  hours,  when  a  layer  of  cream  collects  upon  the  surface,  the  propor- 
tion of  which  is  very  variable,  but  is  generally  about  y\th.  of  the  volume 
of  the  milk.  The  skimmed  milk  retains  about  half  of  the  fatty  matter. 
This  cream  contains  about  5  per  cent,  (by  weight)  of  fat,  3  per  cent,  of 
caseine,  and  water.  When  the  cream  is  churned,  the  enclosing  membranes 
of  the  fat  globules  are  broken,  and  the  fat  unites  into  a  semi-solid  mass 
of  butter,  from  which  the  butter-milk  containing  the  caseine  may  be 
separated!  If  this  be  not  done  effectually,  the  caseine  which  is  left  in 
the  butter,  being  a  nitrogenised  substance,  will  soon  begin  to  decompose, 
and  will  induce  a  decomposition  in  the  butter  (p.  572),  resulting  in  the 
eUmination  of  certain  volatile  acids,  which  impart  to  it  a  rancid  and  offen- 
sive taste  and  odour.  To  prevent  this,  salt  is  generally  added  to  butter 
which  has  been  less  carefully  prepared,  in  order  to  preserve  the  caseine 
from  decomposition.    Butter-milk  contains  about  one-fourth  of  the  fatty 

matter  of  the  milk.  .  i    ,  •  -.i 

Pure  butter  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  margarine  and  oleme  witli 
smaller  quantities  of  other  fats,  such  as  butyrine,  caprine,  and  caproine 
(p.  572). 

Fresh  milk  is  slightly  allcaline  to  test-papers,  but  after  a  short  time  it 
acquires  an  acid  reaction  ;  and  if  it  be  then  heated,  it  coagulates  from  the 
separation  of  the  caseine.  This  spontaneous  acidification  of  mUk  is  caused 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  of  milk,  under  the  influence  of  the  caseine, 
which  results  in  the  production  of  lactic  acid,  according  to  the  equation— 

C,H„0„  =  4HCAO3. 

Sngar  of  milk.  Lactic  acid. 

The  caseine,  being  insoluble  in  the  acid  fluid,  separates  in  the  form  of 
curd.    This  development  of  lactic  acid  is  spoken  of  as  the  lactic  fermen- 
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tation,  and  may  be  excited  not  only  in  milk  sugar,  but  in  other  substances 
analogous  to  it.  This  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  preparation  of  lactic 
acid,  for  which  purpose  8  parts  of  cane-sugar  are  dissolved  in  50  parts  of 
water,  and  1  part  of  poor  cheese  with  3  parts  of  chalk  are  added  to  the 
mixture,  which  is  then  allowed  to  remain  for  some  weeks  at  about  80°  F. 
The  lactic  acid  formed  from  the  cane-sugar  (Cj^H^jOjj),  under  the  influence 
of  the  changing  caseine  in  the  cheese,  combines  with  the  Hme  of  the  chalk, 
disengaging  the  carbonic  acid,  and  forming  crystals  of  lactate  of  lime 
(Ca2C.,Hg03).  This  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  recrystallised  in  order 
to  purify  it,  and  digested  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
which  converts  the  lime  into  sulphate,  hberating  the  lactic  acid ;  by  add- 
ing alcohol,  the  whole  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and  the 
lactic  acid  is  dissolved  by  the  alcohol,  which  leaves  it  on  evaporation  as  a 
colourless,  syrupy,  very  acid  Hquid,  which  may  be  distilled,  though  with 
some  loss  from  decomposition,  if  heated  out  of  contact  with  air. 

By  heating  lactic  acid  to  about  270°  F.  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  a  molecule  of  water  is  expelled,  and  the  lactic  anhydride  (CgH  0  ) 
is  left  as  a  brownish  glassy  substance,  which  is  reconverted  into"the 
acid  by  boiling  with  water.  At  a  temperature  of  500°  F.  lactic  acid 
undergoes  a  destructive  distillation,  the  most  interesting  product  of 
which  is  a  transparent  crystalline  substance  caUed  lactide  (C^H^O.,)  dif- 
fering from  lactic  acid  by  the  elements  of  water,  which  it  resumes  "when 
dissolved  in  that  liquid,  being  converted  into  lactic  acid  (C3H5O3).  When 
lactic  acid  is  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  converted 
into  propionic  acid — 

HC3H5O3  (Lactic  acid)    +    2HI         HCaHgOg  (Propionic  acid)    +    H^O    -t-  . 

Lactic  acid  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  animal  body,  bein"  found 
in  the  juice  of  muscular  flesh,  in  the  gastric  juice,  &c.  ° 

If  milk  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about  90°  F.,  the  fermenta- 
tion induced  by  the  caseine  results  in  the  production  of  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid,  for  although  millc-sugar  is  not  fermented  like  ordinary  sugar 
by  contact  with  yeast,  it  appears,  under  the  influence  of  the  changing 
caseine  at  a  favourable  temperature,  to  be  converted  first  into  grape-suo-ar 
(p.  485),  and  ^afterwards  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  Tartars  pre- 
pare an  intoxicating  liquid,  which  they  call  Itoumiss,  by  the  fermentation 
of  milk. 

When  an  acid  is  added  to  milk,  the  caseine  is  separated  in  the  form  of 
curd,  in  consequence  of  the  neutralisation  of  the  soda  which  retains  it 
dissolved  in  fresh  milk,  and  this  curd  carries  with  it,  mechanically,  the 
fat  globules  of  the  milk,  leaving  a  clear  yellow  ivhey. 

In  the  preparation  of  cheese,  the  milk  is  coagulated  by  means  of  rennet 
which  is  prepared  from  the  lining  membrane  of  a  calf's  stomach.  This  is 
left  in  contact  with  the  warm  milk  for  some  hours,  until  the  coagulation  is 
completed.  This  action  of  rennet  upon  milk  has  not  yet  received  any  satis- 
factory explanation.  The  curd  is  collected  and  pressed  into  cheeses,  which 
are  allowed  to  ripen  m  a  cool  place,  where  they  are  occasionaUy  sprmkled 
with  salt.  Ihe  peculiar  flavour  which  tlie  cheese  thus  acquii-es  is  due  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  fatty  matter  under  the  influence  of  the  caserne 
givmg  rise  to  the  production  of  certain  volatile  acids,  such  as  butyrici 
valerianic,  and  caproic,  which  have  very  powerful  and  cLaracteristic  odours. 
If  this  ripening  be  allowed  to  proceed  very  far,  ammonia  is  developed  by 
tlie  putrefaction  of  the  caseine,  and  in  some  cases  the  ethers  of  the  above- 
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uientioned  acids  are  produced,  at  the  expense  probably  of  a  little  sugar  of 
milk  left  in  tlie  cheese,  conferring  the  peculiar  aroma  perceptible  in  some 
varieties  of  it. 

The  different  kinds  of  cheese  are  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  milk 
used  in  their  preparation,  the  richer  cheeses  being,  of  course,  obtained 
from  milk  containing  a  large  proportion  of  cream  ;  such  cheese  fuses  at  a 
moderate  heat,  and  makes  good  toasted  cheese,  whUst  that  which  contains 
little  butter  never  fuses  completely,  but  dries  and  shrivels  like  leather. 

Double  Gloucester  and  Stilton  are  made  from  a  mixture  of  new  milk 
and  cream.  Chedder  cheese  is  made  from  new  millc  alone.  Cheshire 
and  American  cheeses,  from  milk  robbed  of  about  one-eighth  of  its  cream. 
Dutch  cheese  and  the  SJcim  Dick  of  the  midland  counties,  from  sldmmed 
milk. 

Caseine. — The  pure  curd  of  milk  is  knoAvn  as  caseine  and  consists 
essentially  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  a  small  proportion 
(one  per  cent.)  of  sulphur.  The  simplest  expression  of  the  result  of  the 
analysis  of  caseine,  in  formula,  would  be  0^^4112.231^3^0^58,  but  the  anoma- 
lous complexity  of  this  formula  conveys  a  suspicion  that  the  composition  of 
pure  caseine  has  yet  to  be  fixed.  By  whatever  process  it  has  been  purified, 
hitherto  it  has  always  been  found  to  retain  saline  matters.  The  com- 
plexity of  its  composition  accounts  for  its  liability  to  undergo  putrefactive 
decomposition. 

I  Ooagulated  caseine  is  chai'acterised  by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  dis- 
i  solved  by  alkaline  solutions,  such  as  carbonate  of  soda,  yielding  a  liquid 
'  upon  the  surface  of  which,  when  boiled,  an  insoluble  pellicle  forms,  exactly 
similar  to  that  which  forms  upon  the  surface  of  boiled  milk.  Coagulated 
caseine  may  also  be  dissolved  by  acetic  or  oxalic  acid,  but  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  reprecipitates  it,  these  acids  apparently 
forming  insoluble  compounds  with  caserne. 

If  skimmed  milk  be  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  fat  extracted 
from  the  residue  by  ether,  the  caseine  is  left  in  the  soluble  form  mixed 
with  milk-sugar,  and  is  capable  of  dissolving  in  water  or  in  weak  alcohol. 

Caseine  appears  to  possess  the  properties  of  a  weak  acid,  since  it 
combines  both  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  and  is  even  said  to 
be  capable  of  partially  neutralising  the  former.  A  mixture  of  cheese  an'', 
slaked  lime  is  sometimes  used  as  a  cement  for  earthenware,  the  caseine 
combining  with  the  lime  to  form  a  hard  insoluble  mass.  The  curd  of 
milk,  washed  and  dried,  is  used  by  calico-printers,  under  the  name  of 
kictarine,  for  fixing  colours.  If  it  be  dissolved  in  weak  ammonia,  mixed 
with  one  of  the  aniline  dyes,  printed  on  calico,  and  steamed,  the  am- 
monia is  expelled,  and  the  colour  is  left  behind  as  an  insoluble  compound 
with  the  caserne. 

Caseine,  or  a  substance  so  closely  resembling  it  as  to  be  easily  con- 
founded with  it,  is  found  in  peas,  beans,  and  most  leguminous  seeds.  If 
dried  peas  be  crushed  and  digested  for  some  time  in  tepid  water,  a  turbid 
liquid  is  obtained,  holding  starch  in  suspension.  If  this  be  allowed  to 
settle,  the  clear  liquid  is  an  impure  aqueous  solution  of  Icgumine,  or  vege- 
table caseine,  which  constitutes  about  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  peas. 

This  solution  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  but  becomes  covered  with  a 
pellicle  similar  to  that  which  forms  upon  the  surface  of  boiled  milk.  It 
is  coagulated  by  acetic  acid  and  by  rennet,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the 
caseine  of  milk. 

Sugar  of  millc. — When  whey  is  evaporntod  to  n  Ririall  bulk  niul  allnwod 
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to  cool,  it  deposits  hard  white  prismatic  crystals  of  sugar  of  milk,  or 
lactine  (Ci^H^^Oj,),  which  is  much  less  soluble,  and  therefore  less  sweet 
thau  cane-sugar. 

Like  this  latter  it  may  be  converted  into  grape-sugar  (CgHj^O^)  by 
taking  up  the  elements  of  two  molecides  of  water  when  boiled  with  dilute 
acids.  Milk-sugar  resembles  the  other  sugars  in  its  capability  of  combin- 
ing with  some  bases,  such  as  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  oxide  of 
lead ;  with  the  latter  it  forms  two  insoluble  compounds. 

At  about  280°  F.  the  crystals  of  milk-sugar  lose  a  molecule  of  water 
and  become  CjJisPi,.  At  400°  F.  the  sugar  fuses,  and  two  molecules 
lose  five  molecules  of  water. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  characteristic  constituents  of  mUk  are  the 
caseine  and  milk-sugar,  but  the  proportions  in  which  these  are  present 
vary  widely,  not  only  with  the  animal  from  which  the  milk  is  obtained, 
but  with  the  food  and  condition  of  the  animal.  A  general  notion  of  their 
relative  quantities,  however,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table, 
exhibiting  the  results  of  the  analyses  made  by  Boussingault : — 


Cow. 

Ass. 

Goat. 

Woman. 

"Water,     .    .  . 

87-4 

90-5 

82-0 

88-4 

Butter,     .    .  . 

4-0 

1-4 

4-5 

2-5 

Milk-sugar,  \ 

5-0 

Soluble  salts,  ) 

6-4 

4-5 

4-8 

Caseine,  i 

3-6 

17 

9-0 

3-8 

Insoluble  salts,  ) 

The  soluble  salts  present  in  milk  include  the  phosphates  of  potash  and 
soda,  and  the  clilorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  whilst  the  insoluble 
salts  are  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron.  All  these 
salts  are  in  great  request  for  the  nourishment  of  the  animal  frame. 

The  milk  supplied  to  consumers  living  in  towns  is  subject  to  consider- 
able adulteration  ;  but  in  most  cases  this  is  effected  by  simplv  removing 
the  cream  and  diluting  the  skunmed  milk  with  water,  a  fraud  which  is 
not  easily  detected,  as  might  be  supposed,  by  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  milk,  for  smce  milk  is  heavier  than  water  (r032  sp.  gr.), 
and  the  fatty  matter  composing  cream  is  lighter  than  water,  a  certain 
quantity  of  cream  might  be  removed,  and  water  added,  without  altering 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  the  milk 
appears  to  consist  in  setting  it  aside  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  tall  narrow 
tube  (lactometer),  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  and  measuring  the  pro- 
portion of  cream  which  separates,  this  averaging,  in  pure  milk,  from  eleven 
to  thirteen  divisions.  By  shaking  mUk  with  a  little  potash  (to  dissolve 
the  membrane  which  envelopes  the  fat  globules)  and  ether,  the  butter  may 
be  dissolved  in  the  ether  which  rises  to  the  smface,  and  if  this  be  poured 
off  and  allowed  to  evaporate,  the  weight  of  tlie  butter  may  be  ascertained. 
1000  grains  of  mdlc  should  give,  at  least,  27  or  28  grains  of  butter. 
Since,  however,  the  milk  of  the  same  cow  gives  very  different  quantities 
of  cream  at  different  times,  it  is  difficult  to  state  confidently  that  adultera- 
tion has  been  practised.  It  is  said  that  certain  yellow  colouring  matters, 
such  as  annatto  and  turmeric,  as  well  as  gum,  starch,  &c.,  are  occasionally 
employed  to  confer  an  appearance  of  richness  upon  impoverished  milk. 
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433.  Blood. — The  blood  from  which  the  various  organs  of  the  body 
directly  receive  their  nourishment  is  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the 
most  complex  of  the  animal  fluids.  Its  chemical  examination  is  attended 
with  much  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  changes 
after  removal  from  the  body  of  the  animal. 

On  examining  freshly  drawn  blood  under  the  microscope,  it  is  observed 
to  present  some  resemblance  to  milk  in  its  physical  constitution,  consist- 
ing of  opaque  flattened  globules  floating  in  a  transparent  liquid ;  the 
globules,  in  the  case  of  blood,  having  a  well-marked  red  colour. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  the  blood  has  been  drawn,  it  begins  to  assume 
a  gelatinous  appearance,  and  the  semi-solid  mass  thus  formed  separates 
into  a  red  solid  portion  or  clot,  which  continues  to  shrink  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  and  a  clear  yellow  liquid  or  serum.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  this  coagulation  is  due  to  the  cooling  of  the  blood,  but  it  is  found  by 
experiment  to  take  place  even  more  rapidly  when  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  is  raised  one  or  two  degrees  after  it  has  been  drawn ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  artificially  cooled,  its  coagulation  is  retarded.  Indeed, 
the  reason  for  this  remarkable  behaviour  of  the  blood  is  not  yet  understood. 

If  the  coagulum  or  clot  of  blood  be  cut  into  slices,  tied  in  a  cloth,  and 
well  washed  in  a  stream  of  water,  the  latter  runs  oif  with  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  a  tough  yellow  filamentous  substance  is  left  upon  the  cloth  ; 
this  substance  is  called  fih-ine,  and  its  presence  is  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  for  if  the  fresh  blood  be  well  whipped  with 
a  bundle  of  twigs  or  glass  rods,  the  fibrine  will  adhere  to  them  in  yellow 
strings,  and  the  defihrinated  blood  will  no  longer  coagulate  on  standing. 
If  this  blood,  from  which  the  fibrine  has  been  extracted,  be  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  a  saline  solution  (for  example,  8  times  its  bulk  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda),  and  allowed  to  stand,  the  red 
globules  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

These  globules  are  minute  bags  of  red  fluid,  enclosed  in  a  very  thin 
membrane  or  cell-wall,  and  if  water  were  mixed  with  the  deflbrinated 
blood,  since  its  specific  gravity  is  lower  than  that  of  tlie  fluid  in  the 
globules,  it  would  pass  through  the  membrane  (by  endonmosc),  and  so  swell 
the  latter  as  to  break  it  and  disperse  the  contents  thi'ough  the  liquid. 

The  red  fluid  contained  ia  these  blood  globules  consists  of  an  aqueous 
solution,  containing  as  its  principal  constituents  a  substance  known  as 
(jlohul  'me,  which  very  nearly  resembles  albumeu,  and  the  peculiar  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  blood,  wliich  is  called  hcematine. 

Beside  these,  the  globules  contain  a  little  fatty  matter  and  certain 
mineral  constituents,  especially  the  iron  (which  is  asiiociatcd  m  some 
unknown  form  with  the  colouring  matter),  the  chlorides  of  sotlium  and 
potassium,  and  the  phosphates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

Though  the  quantities  of  these  constituents  are  not  invariable,  even  in 
the  same  individual,  the  following  numbers  may  be  taken  as  representing 
the  average  composition  of  tliese  globules :  — 

1000  pmiH  of  Blood  Globules  contain — 

Water,     ....  688  00  Organic  substances  of 

Olo1)ulirie,       .       .       .  282-22  luikuown  nature,  . 

IlEematine,      .       .       .  Hi'To  Mineral  substances,* 

Fat,        ■       .              .  2 -.51 

*  Exclusive  of  the  iron  wliicli  is  associated  witli  llie  hromatino. 
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Tlie  mineral  substances  cdhsist  of — 

Potassium,        .       .       .    3-328       Oxygen,    ....  0-667 

Phosphoric  acid,       .       .    1-134       Phosphate  of  lime,  0-114 

Sodium   1-052       Phosphate  of  magnesia,     .  0-073 

Chlorine,  ....    1-686      Sulphuric  acid,  .       .       .  0-066 


Glohuline  is  a  substance  very  similar  in  its  character  and  composition 
to  albumen ;  it  is  found  also  in  large  proportion  in  the  matter  composing 
the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 

The  h(Bmatine  or  haimatosine  must  be  accounted  the  most  important 
constituent  of  the  blood  globules,  since  it  appears  to  be  more  intimately 
connected  than  any  other  with  the  functions  discharged  by  the  blood  in 
nutrition  and  respiration. 

In  order  to  obtain  it  in  the  separate  state,  the  blood  globules  are  boiled 
with  alcohol  acididated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  red  solution  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  separates  the  greater  part  of  the  glohu- 
line ;  the  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  all  soluble  matters 
are  extracted  by  successive  treatments  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By 
again  dissolving  the  brown  residue  in  alcohol  containing  ammonia,  filter- 
ing, evaporating  to  dryness,  and  removing  any  soluble  matter  by  water,  a 
dark  brown  substance  is  obtained,  which  is  supposed  to  be  pure  hsematine, 
though  no  longer  in  the  soluble  state  in  which  it  existed  in  the  blood.  It 
is  now  dissolved  only  by  alkalies  or  by  acididated  alcohol. 

In  its  chemical  composition  hsematine  is  remarkable  for  the  presence 
of  iron,  associated  in  a  very  intimate  manner  with  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  so  that  it  cannot  be  recognised  by  the  ordinary 
tests.  The  formula  wliich  has  been  assigned  to  it  is  C^^H^^NgOgFe,  but  it 
is  rather  doubtful  whether  it  has  been  analysed  in  a  perfectly  pure  state. 

The  most  important  chemical  property  of  hEematine  is  its  behaviour 
with  oxygen.  It  is  well  known  that  the  blood  issuing  from  an  artery  has 
a  much  brighter  red  colour  than  that  dra^vn  from  a  vein,  and  that  when 
the  latter  is  allowed  to  coagulate,  the  upper  part  of  the  clot,  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  air,  is  brighter  than  the  lower  part. 

When  the  dark  red  blood  drawn  from  a  vein  is  shaken  up  with  air  or 
oxygen,  a  quantity  of  the  latter  is  absorbed,  and  a  nearly  equal  volimie  of 
carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  the  dark  red  colour  being  at  the  same  time 
changed  to  the  bright  red  characteristic  of  arterial  blood.  The  carbonic 
acid  exists  already  formed  in  the  venous  blood,  and  is  given  off  if  the 
blood  is  exposed  under  an  exhausted  receiver.  The  condition  assumed 
by  the  oxygen  when  absorbed  by  the  blood  is  not  yet  clearly  understood, 
but  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial 
blood  is  due  to  the  displacement  of  carbonic  acid  by  oxygen. 

The  liquid  in  which  the  blood  globules  float  is  an  alkaline  solution  con- 
taining albumen,  fibrine,  and  saline  matters  in  about  the  proportions  here 
indicated. 

1000  ^ar^s  o/ Liquor  Sanguinis  contain — 

Water,      ....  902*90       Organic  substances  of  uu- )  g.^^ 

Albumen,        .       .       .  78-84          known  nature,      .  .     j  ' 

Fibrine,    .       .       .       .  4 '05       Mineral  substances,  .  .  8-55 

Fat   1-72  ' 
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The  mineral  substances  consist  uf- — 

Sodium   3-341  Phosphoric  acid,       .  .  0-191 

Chlorine,  ....  3-644  Sulphuric  acid,        .  .  0-115 

Potassium,       .       .       .  0-323  Phosphate  of  lime,    .  .  0-311 

Oxygen,    ....  0-403  Phosphate  of  magnesia,  .  0-222 

The  alkaline  character  of  this  liquid  appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda. 

The  albumen  present  in  the  serum  of  blood  causes  it  to  coagulate  to  a 
gelatinous  mass  when  heated,  this  property  being  the  distinctive  feature 
of  albumen.  This  substance  may  be  obtained  as  a  transparent  yeUow 
mass,  resembling  gum,  and  dissolving  slowly  in  water,  by  evaporating 
either  serum  of  blood  or  white  of  egg  below  120°  F. ;  but  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  raised  above  that  point,  the  albumen  is  coagulated,  and  cannot  be 
redissolved  in  water  unless  heated  with  it  under  pressure. 

Albumen,  like  caseiue,  has  never  been  obtained  perfectly  free  from 
saline  matters,  particidarly  the  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  and  much 
difficulty  attends  the  exact  determination  of  its  composition.  The  simplest 
formula  which  can  be  assigned  to  it  is  CiogHjgg]Sr2-03^S. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  substance  identical  with,  or  very  closely 
resembling,  albumen,  and  known  as  vegetable  albumen,  is  found  in  those 
vegetable  juices  which  are  coagulated  by  heat. 

Fibrine,  as  existing  in  blood,  differs  from  all  other  animal  substances 
by  its  tendency  to  spontaneous  coagulation.  When  coagulated  it  exhibits 
characters  very  similar  to  those  of  coagulated  albumen ;  but  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  freshly  drawn  blood  by  violent  stirring,  it  forms  elastic 
strings  which  diy  into  a  yeUow  horny  mass.  Fibrine  is  one  of  the  most 
important  constituents  of  the  animal  frame,  for  all  muscular  flesh  consists 
of  this  substance.  The  gluten  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  cerealia  bears  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  fibrine,  and  is  often  called  vegetable  fibrine. 

The  same  formula  has  been  often  assigned  to  fibrine  as  to  albumen,  and 
its  complexity  would  explain  its  disposition  to  putrefy  when  removed 
from  the  influence  of  life.  It  does  not  appear  quite  certain  that  the 
fibrine  dissolved  in  the  blood  is  identical  in  composition  with  that  of 
muscular  fibre.  Some  analyses  have  shown  that  the  muscular  fibrine  con- 
tains more  oxygen  than  blood-fibrine,  and  this  latter  more  than  albumen, 
affording  some  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  blood-fibrine  represents  the 
transition  state  between  the  albumen  of  the  serum  and  the  muscular  flesh 
into  which  it  is  eventually  converted. 

Albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseino  have  been  regarded  by  some  chemists 
as  compounds  of  the  same  primary  substance  (j^roteine)  combined  with 
different  proportions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  the  proteine  being 
isolated  by  boiling  the  albuminous  body  with  potash  and  precipitating  the 
solution  by  an  acid.  The  composition  usually  assigned  to  this  substance 
is  CjgHjyNjOg ;  but  since  it  is  neither  crystallisable  nor  capable  of  conver- 
sion into  vapour,  there  is  no  proof  of  its  purity ;  and  the  great  use  which 
has  been  made  of  this  substance  by  writers  on  animal  chemistry  is  due  to 
the  apparent  simplicity  which  it  confers  upon  the  relations  existing 
between  the  numerous  modifications  of  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine,  the 
ultimate  formulae  of  which  present  so  high  a  degree  of  complexity. 

In  the  substance  of  the  brain  there  has  been  found  a  very  remarkable 
crystalline  substance,  which  has  been  termed  ^Jrotagon,  and  is  a  complex 
compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  perhaps  phospliorus, 
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to  wHch  no  probable  formula  has  yet  been  assigned.  It  is  very  easily 
decomposed,  even  below  212°.  Protagon  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves in  hot  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid.  When  boiled  with  solution  of 
baryta,  it  yields  ■pliosplioglyceric  acid,  and  a  strongly  alkaline  base  murine 

Eggs. — The  shell  of  the  egg  contains  about  nine-tenths  of  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  associated  with  animal  matter.  The  white  of  egg  con- 
sists of  albumen  (about  12  per  cent.),  water  (about  86  per  cent.),  and 
small  quantities  of  soluble  salts.  It  is  alkaline,  from  the  presence  of  a 
little  soda.  Eaw  white  of  egg  has  no  smeU  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  does  not  blacken  silver;  but  after  boiling,  both  these  properties  are 
manifested,  showing  that  it  suffers  some  decomposition  during  coagulation. 

Yolk  of  egg  contains  a  modification  of  albumen  termed  vitelline,  and 
owes  its  colour  to  a  yellow  oil  which  may  be  extracted  with  ether,  and 
contains  phosphoric  acid.  The  yolk  of  hens'  eggs  has  about  half  the 
weight  of  the  white,  and  commonly  contains  about  half  its  weight  of 
water,  16  per  cent,  of  vitelline,  30  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  1-5  per  cent,  of 
saline  matters. 

434.  Flesh. — The  fibrine  composing  muscular  flesh  contains  about 
three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  water,  a  part  of  which  is  due  to  the  blood 
contained  in  the  vessels  traversing  it,  and  another  part  to  the  juice  of  flesh, 
which  may  be  squeezed  out  of  the  chopped  flesh.  In  this  juice  of  flesh 
there  are  certain  substances  which  appear  to  play  a  very  important  part 
in  nutrition.  The  liquid  is  distinctly  acid,  which  is  remarkable  when 
tlie  alkaline  character  of  the  blood  is  considered,  and  contains  phosphoric, 
lactic,  and  butyric  acid,  together  with  kreatine,  inosite,  and  saline  matters. 
By  soaking  minced  flesh  in  cold  water  and  well  squeezing  it  in  a  cloth, 
a  red  fluid  is  obtained  containing  the  juice  of  flesh  mixed  with  a  little 
blood.  When  the  liquid  is  gently  heated,  the  albumen  of  the  blood  and 
of  the  juice  is  coagulated  in  flakes  stained  with  the  colouring  matter ; 
the  liquid  filtered  from  these  may  be  mixed  with  baryta  water  to  precipi- 
tate the  phosphoric  acid ;  and  after  a  second  filtration,  evaporated  to  a 
syrupy  consistence  and  set  aside,  when  beautiful  colourless  prismatic 
crystals  are  obtained,  consisting  of  a  feeble  organic  base  called  kreatine,* 
the  composition  of  which  is  represented  by  the  formula  CjHgIsr305.Aq. 

The  quantity  of  this  substance  obtained  from  the  flesh  of  different 
animals  varies  very  considerably,  that  of  fowls  having  been  found  hitherto 
most  productive,  and  next  that  of  fish.  1000  parts  of  the  flesh  of  fowl 
furnished  3-2  parts  of  kreatine,  1000  parts  of  cod,  TTl  of  kreatine,  and 
1000  of  beef,  0-70  parts.  Human  flesh  is  said  to  contain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  kreatine. 

When  boiled  with  acids,  kreatine  loses  the  elements  of  water,  and  is 
converted  into  a  powerful  base  called  Icreatinine  (CjH-N".,0),  which  is  also 
found  in  minute  proportion,  accompanied  by  kreatine,  in  the  m-ine. 

Boiled  with  alkalies,  kreatine  gains  the  elements  of  water,  and  furnishes 
two  organic  bases,  urea  (also  found  in  ui-ine),  and  sarcosine  {adpi,  flesh).+ 

C,H„N,0,  +  H,0  =  CH,N,0  +  C,H,NO,. 

Kreatine.  Urea.  Sarcosine.  ~ 

*  From  Kpcn^,  flesh. 

+  Sarcosine  has  been  obtained  artificially  by  the  action  of  chloracetic  acid  on  inethy- 
lamine  ; 

CjHjClO,  -t-  NH,(Cri3)  =  CjH.NO,  -t-  HCl.  ; 
Chloracetic  acid.   Metliylaniine.     Sarcosine.  ' 
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From  tlie  concentrated  fiesli-extract  which  has  deposited  the  kreatine, 
there  may  he  ohtained,  hy  careful  treatment,  crystals  of  a  sweet  substance 
called  inosite  or  sugar  of  flesh,  and  having  the  composition  CJij^O^.aAq. 
At  a  temperature  below  212°  E.  it  loses  water,  and  has  then  the  same 
composition  as  dry  grape-sugar,  C^Hj^Oy,  with  which,  however,  it  is 
certainly  not  identical. 

Inosite  has  been  obtained  in  very  minute  proportion  from  flesh,  but 
unripe  beans  are  said  to  yield  as  much  as  0"75  per  cent,  of  this  interesting 
sugar. 

The  saline  constituents  of  the  juice  of  flesh  are  chiefly  phosphates  of 
potash,  magnesia,  and  lime,  with  a  little  chloride  of  sodium. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  potash  is  the  predominant  alkali  in  the 
juice  of  flesh,  whilst  soda  predominates  in  the  blood,  especially  in  the 
serum. 

According  to  Liebig,  the  acidity  of  the  juice  of  flesh  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  acid  phosphate  of  potash,  K^O.SH^O.P^Oj,  whilst  the  alkalinity  of 
the  blood  is  caused  by  the  phosphate  of  soda,  2Na2O.II2O.P2O5 ;  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  electric  currents  which  have  been  traced  in 
the  muscular  fibres  are  due  to  the  mutual  action  between  the  acid  juice  of 
flesh  and  the  alkaline  blood,  separated  only  by  thin  membranes  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  substance  of  the  muscles  and  nerves. 

The  average  composition  of  flesh  may  be  represented  as  follows  : — 

Water,  

Fibrine,  vessels,  nerves,  cells,  \ 
&o.,      .       .       .       .  \ 
Albumen, 

Other    constituents    of    the  I 
juice  of  tiesh,        .       .  j 

100-0 

Ldebig's  extract  of  meat  is  prepared  by  exhausting  all  the  soluble  matters 
from  the  flesh  with  cold  water,  separating  the  albumen  by  coagulation, 
and  evaporating  the  liquid  at  a  steam  heat  to  a  soft  extract.  It  contains 
about  half  its  weight  of  water,  40  per  cent,  of  the  organic  constituents  of 
the  juice  of  flesh  (albumen  excepted),  and  10  per  cent,  of  saline  matter. 

Cooking  of  Meat. — A  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  juice  of  flesh 
explains  the  practice  adopted  in  boiling  meat,  of  immersing  it  at  once  in 
boiling  water,  instead  of  placing  it  in  cold  water,  which  is  afterwards 
raised  to  the  boiling  point.  In  the  latter  case,  the  water  would  soak  into 
the  meat,  and  remove  the  important  nutritive  matter  contained  in  the 
juice  ;  whilst,  in  the  former,  the  albumen  in  the  external  layer  of  flesh  is 
at  once  coagulated,  and  the  water  is  prevented  from  penetrating  to  the 
interior.  In  making  soup,  of  course,  the  opposite  method  should  be  fol- 
lowed, the  meat  being  placed  in  cold  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
gradually  raised,  so  that  all  the  juice  of  flesh  may  be  extracted,  and  tlie 
muscular  fibre  and  vessels  alone  left. 

The  object  to  be  attained  in  the  preparation  of  beef-tea,  is  the  extraction 
of  the  whole  of  the  soluble  matters  from  the  flesh,  to  eflect  which  tlie 
meat  should  be  minced  as  finely  as  possible,  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  au 
equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  slowly  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  at 
which  it  is  maintained  for  a  few  minutes.  The  hquid  strained  from  the 
residual  fibrine  contains  all  the  constituents  of  the  juice  except  the  albu- 
men, which  has  been  coagulated. 
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When  meat  is  roasted,  the  internal  portions  do  not  generally  attain  a 
sufficiently  liigh  temperature  to  coagulate  the  albumen  of  the  juice,  but 
the  outside  is  heated  far  above  212°  F.  ;  so  that  the  meat  becomes 
impregnated  to  a  greater  extent  with  the  melted  fat,  and  some  of  the 
constituents  of  the  juice  in  this  part  suffer  a  change,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  peculiar  flavour  of  roast  meat.  The  brown  sapid  substance  thus  pro 
duced  has  been  called  osmazome  *  but  nothiag  is  really  known  of  its  true 
nature. 

In  saltmg  meat  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it,  a  great  deal  of  the 
juice  of  flesh  oozes  out,  and  a  proportionate  loss  of  nutritive  matter  is  sus- 
tained. 

435.  Gelatine. — When  portions  of  meat,  containing  cartilages  (gristle) 
or  tendons,  are  boUed  for  some  time  with  water,  the  liquid  so  obtaiued 
sets  to  a  jelly  on  cooHng.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  gelatine  or 
(iliondrine,  or  iDoth — substances  so  nearly  resembhng  each  other,  that  they 
were  long  confounded  imder  the  name  of  gelatine.  The  difference  in  their 
origin  is  that  gelatine  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  at  a  high  tem- 
perature on  skin,  membrane,  and  bone,t  whilst  chondrine  is  obtained  in 
the  same  way  from  the  cartilages.  In  their  properties  there  is  very  Uttle 
difference,  the  most  important  being  that  a  solution  of  chondrine  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acetic  acid,  by  alum,  and  by  acetate  of  lead,  which  do  not 
precipitate  gelatine. 

In  composition  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  gelatine  and 
chondrine,  the  latter  containing  considerably  more  oxygen  and  less  nitro- 
gen.   The  simplest  formuIaB  which  have  been  assigned  to  them  are — 

Gelatine,  .  .  .  C^^HgyNuOig 
Chondrine,    .       .       .       CguHgNgOjg ; 

but  they  both  contain  phosphates  of  lune  and  uiagnesia  in  a  very  intimate 
state  of  association. 

The  characteristic  properties  of  gelatine  are  the  tendency  of  its  solution 
to  gelatinise  on  cooling,  and  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  compound  with 
tannic  acid.  The  latter  is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  tanning  (p.  581), 
and  the  former  is  turned  to  account  in  the  preparation  of  jelly,  size,  and 
glue.  A  solution  containing  only  one  per  cent,  of  gelatine  will  set  on 
cooling,  though  if  it  be  repeatedly  boiled  it  loses  this  property. 

Isinglass  is  a  very  pure  variety  of  gelatine  prepared  from  the  air  bladder 
of  fishes,  especially  of  the  sturgeon. 

For  the  manufacture  of  glue  the  refuse  and  parings  of  hides  are  gene- 
rally employed,  after  being  cleansed  from  the  hair  and  blood  by  steeping 
in  lime  water,  and  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days,  so  as  to 
convert  the  lime  into  carbonate,  and  prevent  the  injurious  effect  of  its 
alkaline  character  upon  the  gelatine.  They  are  then  boUed  with  water 
till  the  solution  is  found  to  gelatinise  firmly  on  cooling,  when  it  is  run 
off  into  another  vessel,  where  it  is  kept  warm  to  allow  the  impurities  to 
settle  down,  after  wliich  it  is  allowed  to  gelatinise  in  shallow  wooden 
coolers.  The  jelly  is  cut  up  into  slices,  and  dried  upon  nets  hung  up  in 
a  free  current  of  air.  Spring  and  autumn  arc  usuallj''  selected  for  drying 
glue,  since  the  summer  heat  would  liquefy  it,  and  frost  would,  of  com-se, 
split  it,  and  render  it  unfit  for  the  market. 

•  From  otjfii),  odour  ;  ^ai/ios,  soup. 

t  The  auimal  matter  ol'  bone  appears  to  be  isomeric  with  gelatine,  and  is  called  osseiM. 
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Size  is  made  in'  a  similar  manner,  but  liner  skins  are  employed,  and 
the  drying  is  omitted,  the  size  being  used  in  the  gelatinous  state.  The 
best  size  is  made  from  parchment  cuttings. 

By  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies  upon  gelatine,  two  crystalline  organic 
bases  may  be  obtained,  known  by  the  names  of  glyeocoll,  ghjcocine,  or 
sugar  nf  gelatine  (C^H^NO,),  and  leiidne  (C.H^NO^). 

It  will  be  seen  that  glycocine  is  isomeric  with  nitrous  ether  (CjHj.NO.,), 
and  leucine  with  the  (at  present  unknown)  nitrous  ether  of  the  caproic 
series.    Leucine  has  been  found  in  bullock's  lungs  and  in  calf's  liver. 

A  large  number  of  animal  substances  very  nearly  resemble  gelatine  in 
their  composition  ;  among  these  are  hair,  wool,  nails,  horns,  and  hoofs. 

Hair  contains,  in  addition  to  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen, 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

Wool  has  sometimes  to  be  separated  from  the  cotton  in  worn-oiit  mixed 
fabrics.  The  mixture  is  plunged  into  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  dried  at 
220°  F.,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  machine  {devil),  which  removes 
-the  cotton,  rendered  brittle  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  in  the  foriii  of  dust, 
and  leaves  the  wool  fibres  untouched.  Wlien  the  object  is  to  save  the 
cotton  fibre,  the  fabric  is  exposed  to  high-pressure  steam,  which  has  no 
action  upon  cotton,  but  converts  the  wool  into  a  brown  matter  easily 
removed  by  a  beating  machiue,  and  sold,  for  manure,  as  ulmate  of 
ammonia. 

Silk  is  said  to  consist  of  three  layers,  the  outermost  consisting  of  gela- 
tine, and  soluble  in  water;  the  next  of  albumen,  soluble  in  acetic  acid  on 
boiling  ;  and  the  third  of  a  nitrogenised  substance  called  sericine,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid.  Spider's  threads  appear  to  consist  of 
this  substance. 

Sponge  consists  of  a  similar  material,  which  has  been  called  fihroine. 

436.  TJkine. — The  urine  of  animals  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
certain  substances  which  are  only  met  with  in  very  minute  quantities,  if 
at  all,  in  a  state  of  health,  in  the  other  fluids  of  the  body.  The  most  iui- 
portant  of  these  are  an  organic  base  called  urea,  uric  add,  and  Mppuric 
acid. 

Urea. — When  human  urine  is  evaporated  to  about  an  eighth  of  its 
original  bullf,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  nitric  acid,  a  semi- 
solid mass  is  formed  consisting  of  pearly  scales  of  nitrate  of  urea 
(CH^N.,0.H]Sr03).  If  these  be  washed  with  cold  water,  afterwards  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  and  treated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  nitric 
acid  combines  with  the  baryta,  and  the  carbonic  acid  having  no  tendency 
to  combiae  with  the  urea,  passes  off,  leaving  the  urea  in  solution — 

2(CH,N„0.HN0,)  +  BaO.CO,  =  2Cn,N,0  +  Ea2N0,  +  H,0  +  CO,. 

Nitrate  of  urea.  Urea. 

After  filtering  from  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  liquid  is 
evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  when  a  mixture  of  urea  and  nitratd  of  baryta 
is  obtained,  from  which  the  urea  may  be  extracted  by  hot  alcohol.  _  On 
evaporating  the  alcohol,  beautiful  prismatic  crystals  of  urea  are  deposited. 
These  crystals,  when  once  separated  from  the  urine  ia  a  pure  state,  may 
be  preserved  indefinitely  even  if  dissolved  in  water ;  but  the  urea  occur- 
ring in  the  urine  is  very  soon  decomposed,  a  putrefactive  decomposition 
being  excited  by  the  mucus,  a  changeable  substance  somewhat  resembling 
albumen,  which  collects  in  feathery  clouds  in  the  urine.    The  cliange 
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which  is  thus  induced  in  the  urea  results  in  its  conversion  into  carbonate 
of  ammonia — 

CH,N,0  +  2H,0  =  2NH3.H,O.CO,. 

Urea.  Carbonate  of  ammonia. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  change  that  the  urine  so  soon  exhales  an 
ammoniacal  odour.  In  order  to  effect  the  same  change  in  pure  urea,  it 
is  necessary  to  heat  it  Avith  water  under  high  pressure.  When  urea  is 
combined  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  hydrochlorate  is  heated,  it 
furnishes  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  cyanuric  acid,  according  to  the 
equation — 

3(CH,N,0.HC1)  =  3(NH3.HC1)  +  H3C.,N303. 

Hydrochlorate  of  urea.  Cyanuric  acid. 

"Wlien  cyanuric  acid  is  distiUed,  it  yields  3  molecules  of  hydrated 
cyanic  acid  (HCNO),  and  the  connexion  thus  established  between  urea 
and  the  cyanogen  series  bec'omes  intelligible  when  we  see  that  this  base 
is  isomeric  with  cyanate  of  ammonia  (NH3.HCNO).  In  fact,  by  com- 
bining hydrated  cyanic  acid  with  ammonia,  and  evaporating  the  solution, 
no  cyanate  of  ammonia,  but  simply  urea,  is  obtained. 

Upon  this  has  been  founded  a  process  for  obtaining  urea  artificially, 
which  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  as  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  production  in  the  laboratory,  of  a  complex  substance  formed  in  the 
animal  body.  For  the  artificial  production  of  urea,  56  parts  of  well-dried 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  are  intimately  mixed  with  28  parts  of  dried 
binoxide  of  manganese,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  duU  redness  in  an  iron 
dish,  and  stirred  until  it  ceases  to  smoulder.  The  oxygen  supphed  by  the 
binoxide  of  manganese  converts  the  potassium  and  part  of  the  cyanogen 
of  the  ferrocyanide  into  cyanate  of  potash,  the  remainder  of  the  cyanogen 
being  burnt,  and  the  iron  converted  into  oxide — 

K^(CN),Fe    +  0,  =  4KCN0  +  2C0,  +        +  FeO. 

FeiTocyanide  „       ^     .    .  . 

of  potassium.  Cyanate  of  potash. 

On  treating  the  residue  with  cold  water,  the  cyanate  of  potash  is  dis- 
solved out,  and  after  the  insoluble  portion  has  subsided,  the  liquid  may 
be  poured  ofi",  and  41  parts  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  it.  Sul- 
phate of  potash  and  cyanate  of  ammonia  are  thus  formed — 

2KCN0  +  2NH3.H,O.S03  =  K,0.S03  +  2(NH3.HCNO) ; 

and  if  the  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness  (on  a  water-bath)  the  latter 
salt  is  transformed  into  urea,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  sulphate 
of  potash  by  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  urea  only. 

437.  The  true  constitution  of  urea  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  among 
cnemists.  1  he  circumstance  that,  under  certain  conditions,  this  base  assimUates 
tne  elements  of  water  and  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  has  led  to  the 
opinion  that  urea  should  be  classed  among  the  amides  (p.  540),  when  it  would  be 
represented  as  derived  from  carbonate  of  ammonia  (NHJ.O.CO,  by  the  loss  of  water, 
just  as  oxamide  IS  derived  from  oxalate  of  ammonia—  '''^  = 

(NH4),0.C0,  -  2H2O  =  CH4N,0  S 
Carbonate  of  ammonia.  Urea. 

(NHJ,CjO,  -  2H,0  =  CJI.NaO, 
Oxalate  of  ammonia.  Oxamide. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  whether  the  various  bases  formed  by  sub- 
stitution from  ammonia  (p.  630)  would  furnish  corresponding  ureas  when  acted 
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upon  by  cyanic  acid.  This  has  been  actually  found  to  be  the  case  ;  ethylamine 
l>fH2(C2H5),  for  example,  acting  upon  cyanic  acid,  yields  ethyl-urea,  which  is  isomeric 
with  the  cyanate  of  ethylamine,  just  as  urea  is  isomeric  with  cyanato  of  ammonia. 

NHa(C2Hs).HCN0   =  CH3(CjH5)N20. 
Cyanate  of  ethylamine.  Ethyl-ui-ea. 

It  is  evident  that  if  urea  be  derived  from  a  double  molecule  of  ammonia  by  the 
substitution  of  CO  for  Hj,  then  ethyl-urea  will  be  derived  in  a  similar  manner  from  a 
double  molecule  of  ethylamine. 

N,H,(C2Hs)2  N,H3(C2H,)(CO)". 
Ethylamine.  Ethyl-mea. 

In  this  case  it  will  be  observed  that  the  diatomic  group  CO,  is  substituted  for  one 
atom  of  the  hydrogen,  and  for  one  of  its  representative,  ethyle. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  amides  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
upon  the  corresponding  ethers ;  thus  oxalic  ether  treated  with  ammonia  gives  oxamide, 
and  the  conversion  may  be  intelligibly  represented  thus— 


^C  O  vO  -^2)  (C2O2)")  H 


Oxalic  ether.        Ammonia.  Oxamide.  AlcohoL 


O2. 


In  a  similar  manner,  carbonic  ether,  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia,  yields  urea  and  alcohol — 


(C2H,)2p2         h')  ~  )  (CA):^"^' 

Carbonic  ether.        Ammonia.  Urea.  Alcohol. 

When  cyanic  ether  (CjHg.CNO)  is  acted  on  by  ammonia,  it  yields  ethyl-urea,  the 
action  being  precisely  parallel  to  that  of  ammonia  upon  cyanic  acid — 

H.CNO  -t-  NH3  =  NH3.H.CNO 
Cyanic  acid.  Urea. 

(C2H5).CNO  +  NH3  =  NH3.CC2H5).CNO. 
Cyanic  ether.  Ethyl-urea. 

Many  other  compound  ureas  of  this  description  have  been  obtained,  in  which,  the 
hydrogen  is  partly  or  entirely  replaced  by  the  alcohol  radicals.  The  relation  existing 
between  these  and  their  prototype,  urea,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  examples  : — 


Urea,  .... 

CH4N2O 

Ethyl-methyl-urea, 

C 

CH3  [  N20 

Tetrethyl-urea, 

C(C 

2H„)4N20 

Diphenyl-urea, 

c 

1     H2     j  ' 

The  sixpposition  that  urea  is  really  constituted  upon  the  ammonia  type  derives 
some  confirmation  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  number  of  substances  have  been 
obtained  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  urea  as  the  amides  do  to  ammonia.  They 
are,  therefore,  sometimes  styled  ureidcs,  and  sometimes  compound  ureas,  in  which  a 
negative  or  acid  radical  occupies  the  place  of  a  part  of  the  hydrogen.  In  illustration 
of  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  bodies  of  this  class,  the  production  of  benzureide  or 
benzoyl-urea  may  be  referred  to. 

When  ammonia  acts  upon  cliloride  of  benzoyle,  it  yields  benzamide  and  hydro- 
chloric acid — 

C,H,0.C1  +  NH3  =  C7HBO.NH2  -1-  HCl. 
Chloride  of  ij„„,.„i,i„ 
benzoyle.  Benzamide. 

If  urea  be  substituted  for  the  ammonia,  benzureide  and  hydrochloric  acid  are 
formed — 

C^HjO.Cl  Jr  CH4N2O  =  CyHBO.CITsNaO  -h  HCl. 
benzole.'  U^"*"  Benzureide. 
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Botli  reactions  Tiecome  much  more  intelligible  if  urea  and  its  derivatives  be  allowed 
to  be  composed  upon  the  ammonia  type — 

NH3  +  {C,Bfi)Ol  =  -^H^iCrUfi)  +  HCl 

Ammonia.      Chloride  of  Benzamide. 
benzoyle. 

N^H^CCO)"  +  (C7H50)C1  =  NaHgCCyHjO)  (CO)"  +  HCl . 
urea.  ''l'^:,^^'  Benzureide. 

By  similar  processes  there  have  been  obtained —  , 

Acetyl-nrea,  ....  ]Sr2H3(C2H30)(CO)" 
Butyi-yl-iirea.        .       .       .       -N^n^iC^-R^OXOO)",' &c. 

438.  Uric  acid. — When  human  urine  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it  deposits  minute  hard  red 
grains,  consisting  of  u7-ic  acid  (CjH^N^O^)  tinged  with  the  urinary  colour- 
ing matter.  In  urine  the  acid  is  present  as  urate  of  soda  and  urate  of 
ammonia,  which  are  often  deposited  from  urine  in  slight  derangements  of 
the  system,  when  they  are  present  in  excess,  these  salts  being  very  much 
more  soluble  in  warm  water  than  in  cold.  Since  uric  acid  and  its  salts 
are  very  common  ingredients  of  calculi,  this  acid  is  sometimes  called  lithic 
acid  (At^os,  a  stone). 

As  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  human  ui'iae  does  not  exceed  1  grain 
in  1000,'  recourse  is  had  to  other  sources  for  the  preparation  of  this  acid, 
which  is  now  extensively  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  murexide 
employed  in  calico-printmg. 

The  excrements  of  the  boa-constrictor  and  of  birds,  which  consist  almost 
entirely  of  acid  urate  of  ammonia,  and  guano,  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  excrements  of  sea-birds,  are  excellent 
sources  of  uric  acid.  The  separation  of  the  uric  acid  from  acid  urate 
of  ammonia  is  easUy  eifected  by  dissolving  it  in  solution  of  potash,  filter- 
ing, and  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  uric  acid,  which  requires 
10,000  parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it,  is  precipitated  as  a  white 
crystalline  powder. 

When  a  solution  of  potash  is  saturated  with  uric  acid  in  the  cold,  and 
boUed  down  out  of  contact  with  au",  small  needle-Kke  crystals  are  depo- 
sited, having  the  composition  K,.C5H2N;P3,  and  if  this  be  dissolved 
in  water,  and  carbonic  acid  be  passed  through  the  solution,  half  the  potas- 
sium is  removed  as  carbonate,  and  a  granular  precipitate  of  acid  m-ate  of 
potash,  K.H.C5H2NP3  is  deposited.  Uric  acid,  therefore,  is  a  dibasic 
acid,  and  the  formula  of  the  acid  itself  (CsH^JST^Og)  should  be  written 

When  uric  acid  is  added  by  degrees  to  strong  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves 
with  effervescence  and  evolution  of  heat ;  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits 
octahedral  crystals  of  a  substance  called  alloxan  (C,H,]Srp.),  which  may 
be  represented  as  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  uric  acid"  according  to 
the  following  equation — 

C.HXOg  +  HNO3  +  H,0  =  C,H,K,0,  -f  CO,  +       -f.  NH3. 

Uric  acid.  Alloxan.. 

Alloxan  has  the  curious  property  of  staining  the  fingers  of  a  beautiful 
pink  colour,  and  its  solution  gives  an  intense  piu-ple  colour  with  sulphate 
of  iron. 

A  connexion  is  iestablished,  by  means  of  alloxan,  between  uric  acid 
and  urea,  which  becomes  important,  because  these  two  bodies,  accompanied 
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by  a  small  quantity  of  alloxan,  are  always  found  together  in  the  urine.  • 
Alloxan  appears  to  he  the  intermediate  stage  in  the  conversion  of  uric 
acid  into  urea  by  oxidation,  for  if  a  solution  of  alloxan  bo  boiled  with 
peroxide  of  lead  (PbOo)  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  alloxan  is  con- 
verted into  urea  by  oxidation — 

C,H,N,0,  +  2PbO,  =  CH,N,0  =  SCO,  +  2PbO. 

Alloxan.  Urea. 

Wlien  sidphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  alloxan, 
the  hquid  is  troubled  by  the  separation  of  sulphur,  and  deposits  prismatic 
crystals  of  alluxantme  (Cj^H^ISr^O,) — 

2C,H,N.,0,  +  H,S  =  CJ-I,Np,  +  3H,0  +  S. 

Alloxim.  AUoxantine. 

If  4  grains  of  alloxantine  and  7  grains  of  crystallised  alloxan  be  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  and  80  grains  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  added,  the  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  with  effervescence,  arid 
the  liquid  assumes  a  brilUant  purple  colour,  depositing  as  it  cools  splendid' 
crystals,  which  have  a  red  colour  by  transmitted  light,  and  reflect  a  play^ 
of  green  and  gold,  lilce  the  wing  of  the  sun-beetle. 

This  magnificent  substance  is  known  as  mwrm'cZe,  and  has  the  formula 

The  beautiful  colour  of  murexide  has  been  apphed  to  dyeing  and  cahco- 
printing,  being  prepared  for  that  purpose  from  the  uric  acid  furnished  by 
guano. 

439.  Eip'puric  acid. — Another  acid  peculiar  to  the  urine,  and  found 
in  very  minute  quantity  in  human  urine,  is  hippuric  acid  (CgHgNOg),  so 
named  because  it  occurs  in  far  larger  quantity  in  the  urine  of  horses  (wtttos, 
a  horse)  and  cows,  the  cow's  urine  yielding  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the 
acid.  It  is  generally  prepared  from  cow's  urine  by  evaporating  it  to  about 
an  eighth  of°its  bulk,  and  adding  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  On 
stancdng,  long  prismatic  needles  of  hippuric  acid  are  deposited.  It  is 
remarkable  that  tliis  acid  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  uriae  of  stall-fed 
cows  or  of  horses  kept  at  rest,  for  if  the  animals  are  actively  exercised, 
the  above  treatment  educes  benzoic  acid  (C^H.O^)  in  place  of  hippuric. 
Again,  only  the  fresh  urine  yields  hippuric  acid,  for  after  putrefaction, 
only  benzoic  acid  can  be  obtained  from  it.  Conversely,  if  benzoic  acid  be 
administered  to  an  animal,  it  makes  its  appearance  as  hippuric  acid  in 
the  urine. 

The  relation  between  these  two  acids  becomes  evident  when  hippuric 
acid  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  strong  hydrocHoric  acid  ;  on  cooling, 
the  solution  deposits  crystals  of  benzoic  acid,  and  if  the  liquid  separated 
from  these  be  evaporated,  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  mixed  with 
alcohol,  crystals  of  glycocoU  (p.  609)  are  obtained. 

C„H,NO,  +  H,p  =  C,H,A  +  C,H,NO,. 

Hippuric  acid.  Benzoic  acid.  Glycocoll. 

This  result  has  been  confirmed  synthetically  by  acting  upon  the  com- 
pound resulting  from  the  action  of  glycocoll  on  oxide  of  zinc,  with  chloride 
of  benzoyle  (p.  470),  when  hippuric  acid  is  reproduced. 

Zn.2CAN0,  +  2(C,Hp.Cl)  -  ZnCl,  +  2CJI„N0,. 

Zinc-glycocoU.  Cl.lorido  of  benzoyle.  mvw\<^  acid. 

Hippuric  acid,  therefore,  may  be  represented  as  hevzoylc-ghjcocoU, 
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CoH4{C7HgO)N02.  A  very  interesting  illustration  of  tlie  doctrine  of 
substitution  is  connected  with  these  acids.  By  acting  upon  hippuric  acid 
with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it  is  converted  into  nitro-hippuric  acid  by 
the  substitution  of  NO.^  for  one  atom  of  its  hydrogen,  and  if  this  acid  be 
boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  nitrobenzoic  acid,  just  as  hippuric 
yields  benzoic  acid — 

Nitro-hippuric  acid.  Nitro-benzoic  acid.  GlycocolL 

In  contact  with  bases,  hippuric  acid  forms  salts  of  the  general  for- 
mula M,CgH8]Sr03,  so  that  the  acid  itself  should  be  written  as 
HC^H^NO, 

In  addition  to  the  organic  substances  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned as  occurring  in  the  uriae  (urea,  uric  acid,  mucus,  hippuric  acid, 
kreatinine),  it  always  contains  a  large  proportion  of  alkaline  and  earthy 
salts,  especially  of  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  ammonia. 

The  average  composition  of  human  uriae  may  be  thus  stated — 


"Water,   956-80 

Urea,   .14-23 

Uric  acid,         .       ,       .       .       .       .       .  o  -37 

Mucus,     ,  ■  0-16 

Hippuric  acid,  kreatinine,  ammonia,  colouring  ) 

matter,  and  unknown  organic  matters,  .      \  lo'^^ 

Chloride  of  sodium,   7-22 

Phosphoric  acid,   2-12 

Potash  '.       !  1-93 

Sulphuric  acid,   1-70 

Lime,   0-21 

Magnesia,   0-12 

Soda,   0-05 
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CHEMISTEY  OF  VEGETATION. 

440.  The  ultimate  elements  of  plants,  that  is,  the  substances  with  which 
plants  must  be  supplied  in  one  form  or  other,  to  sustain  their  growth, 
are  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine, 
silicon,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  manganese. 

Of  these,  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus are  grouped  together  to  form  the  various  organic  compounds 
turnished  by  plants,  the  remainiag  elements  being  arranged  generallv  in 
the  following  forms :   o         o     &  j 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

Sulphate  of  lime. 

Silicates  of  potash  and  soda. 

Phosphates  of  iron  (manganese?),  Kme,  magnesia,  and  ammonia, 
Compounds  of  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  with  vegetable  acids. 
Plants  are  capable  of  receiving  food  either  in  the  form  of  gas  through 
the  mstrumentality  of  their  leaves,  or  in  solution  by  their  roots. 
_  The  carbon,  which  is  their  most  important  constituent  as  regards  quantity, 
IS  taken  up  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  by  both  these  organs  of  the 
plant.    This  carbonic  acid  is  derived  either  from  the  surroimding  atmo- 
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sphere,  or  from  the  decay  of  the  organic  matters  contained  in  the  soil 
which  surrounds  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

The  hydrogen  is  derived  partly  from  water  and  partly  from  the  am- 
monia which  is  carried  down  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  by  rain,  or  is 
evolved  in  the  putrefaction  and  decay  of  the  nitrogenised  organic  matters 
of  the  soil.  The  ammonia  also  forms  one  great  source  of  the  nitrogen  in 
plants,  another  being  the  nitric  or  nitrous  acid,  which  is  either  brought 
down  by  the  rain,  or  formed  within  the  soil  by  the  nitrification  of  the 
ammonia  (p.  129).  As  to  the  oxygen,  it  is  obtained  both  from  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  which  contain  this  element  in  larger  proportion  than 
is  ever  present  in  any  vegetable  product. 

The  sulphur  and  phosphorus  contained  in  the  organic  parts  of  the 
plant  appear  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  the  sulphates  and  phosphates  of 
the  soil. 

The  chlorine,  silicon,  and  the  metals,  are  derived  from  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  soU. 

It  is  not  difS.cult  to  imagine  the  course  of  formation  of  a  fertile  soil 
from  a  primary  rock  (of  granite,  for  example)  under  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  and  rain,  exerted  through  a  very  long  period. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  granite  consists  essentially  of  quartz  (sihca), 
feldspar  (silicate  of  alumina  and  potash  or  soda),  and  mica  (silicates  of 
alumina,  iron,  potash,  and  magnesia) ;  in  addition  to  these  there  may 
always  be  found  in  granite  minute  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime,  of  sul- 
phates, of  chlorides,  and  of  manganese. 

By  the  disintegration  of  such  a  rock  under  the  action  of  air  and  moisture 
(p.  285),  a  soil  wHl  be  formed  containing  the  various  mineral  substances 
required  for  the  food  of  the  plant.  If  now,  upon  the  thin  layer  of  soU 
thus  formed  over  the  face  of  the  rock,  some  seeds  of  the  lower  orders  of 
plants,  the  lichens,  for  instance,  be  deposited,  they  will  grow  and  fructify, 
deriving  their  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  from  the  air  and 
rain,  and  their  mineral  constituents  from  the  soil.  The  death  of  these 
lichens  would  add  new  elements  of  fertility  to  the  soil,  in  the  shape  of  the 
food  which  they  had  condensed  from  the  air,  and  of  the  saline  ingredients 
which  had  been  converted  vsdthin  their  organisations  into  forms  better 
suited  to  sustain  the  higher  orders  of  plants.  Given,  then,  the  seeds  of  a 
higher  vegetation,  a  similar  process  may  be  supposed  to  take  place,  and  at 
length  animals  would  be  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  prospect  of  vegetable 
food,  and  by  transporting  to  it  elements  which  they  had  derived  from 
other  sources,  would  eventually  confer  upon  it  the  highest  fertility. 
The  soil  then  coming  under  tillage,  the  crops  raised  upon  it  are  consumed 
by  animals  and  removed  to  a  distance,  so  that  the  mineral  food  contamed 
in  the  soil  is  by  degrees  exhausted,  and  unless  it  is  restored  the  soil  be- 
comes barren. 

To  restore  its  fertility  is  the  object  of  manuring,  which  consists  in  add- 
ing to  the  soil  some  substance  which  shall  itself  serve  directly  as  food  for 
the  plant,  or  shall  so  modify,  by  chemical  action,  some  material  ah-eady 
present  in  the  soil,  as  to  convert  it  into  a  state  in  which  the  plant  may 
take  advantage  of  it.  i  r      i  f 

As  examples  of  substances  which  are  added  as  direct  food  ior  plants, 

may  be  enumerated  : —  i       •      i  v 

(1.)  The  ashes  of  peat,  turf,  coal,  &c.,  which  furnish  the  mineral  sub- 
stances  originaUy  obtained  from  the  soil  by  the  vegetables  from  which 
these  materials  were  formed. 
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(2.)  Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  valuable  not  only  as  soui'ces  of  sulphur,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium, but  because  they  are  capable  of  decomposing  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  either  brought  down  by  rain  or  evolved  by  putrefaction 
m  the  soil,  and  of  converting  it  into  sulphate  of  ammonia  which  is  re- 
tained in  the  soil,  whereas  the  carbonate,  being  a  volatile  salt,  would  be 
again  exhaled  into  the  air  and  lost  to  the  plants. 

(3.)  Phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone-ash,  which  is  most  commonly  con-' 
verted  into  the  soluble  superphosphate  of  lime  (p.  224)  by  treatment  with 
siilphuric  acid,  before  being  employed  as  a  mauiu'e. 

(4.)  Chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  serves  as  a  source  of  sodium 
for  in  contact  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  found  in  all  fertile 
soils,  It  IS  partly  converted  into  carbonate  of  soda,  which  may  in  turn  be 
converted  into  sHicate  of  soda,  or  any  other  salt  of  that  alkali  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

(5.)  Nitrate  of  soda  (Peruvian  nitre)  is  held  to  be  of  great  service  in 
some  cases,  as  yielding  both  soda  and  nitrogen  in  a  form  serviceable  to  the 
plant. 

(6.)  The  silicates  of  potash  and  soda,  which  are  especially  useful  to 
crops  which,  hke  the  cereals,  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  siHca 
in  their  stems  ;  since,  although  that  substance  is  contained  in  abundance 
lu  an  soils.  It  is  not  avaHablefor  the  plant  unless  converted  into  a  soluble 
state  by  combination  with  an  alkali. 

v^'iJPi'^*^.  °^  ^™"ionia  (derived  from  the  gas-works)  is,  of  course, 
nselul  both  for  its  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia. 

(8.)  Plants  or  imrts  of  plants,  ploughed  into  a  soil,  would  obviously 
furnish  food  for  other  plants  by  their  gradual  putrefaction  and  decay. 

(y.)^ones,  which  furnish  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  by  the  putrefac- 
hme  gelatinous  matter,  as  weU  as  a  large  supply  of  phosphate  of 

(10.)  Urine  yielding  much  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  the  decomposition 
ot  Its  urea  and  uric  acid,  and  an  abundance  of  the  phosphates  and  other 
sahne  matters  required  by  the  plant. 

(11.)  SoHd  excrements  of  various  animals,  containing  the  insoluble 
salts  (especiaUy  phosphates)  of  the  animal's  food,  as  weU  as  easUy  putres- 
cible  organic  matters  yielding  much  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

1^^.)  Uuano,  the  dung  of  carnivorous  sea-bii-ds,  which  owes  its  very 
high  value  partly  to  the  large  proportion  of  urate  of  ammonia  and  other 
nitrogenised  organic  substances  which  it  contains,  and  partly  to  the  pre- 
sence of  phosphates  and  salts  of  the  alkalies. 

nJrZ'L^r^'  ^i'f^  ""^P"^''  *°  ^''^  ^^i'^fly        ^ii-tue  of  the  salts  of 
ammonia  derived  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  coal. 

tuent^oml  "'^.^^t^^^e/mployed  for  acting  chemically  upon  the  consti- 
Wl  ich  moSffi  e.  •         *°  ^^''"^         serviceable  to  the  plant,  is  lime, 

po  t  ft  f-f  T7  manner  both  the  organic  and  mineral 

ecav  amf  tt  "'^^-^  "^^"^^  ^^'^  f^"^^^'  promoting  its 

decay,  and  the  conversion  of  its  elements  into  those  forms  viz  carbonic 

the  Xnt"'  '''''  ^  ^^^^^^^        mTbe  of 'service  to 

tHe  plant  Upon  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  soil  lune  acts  bv 
assisting  the  decomposition  of  minerals,  particularly  of  ?  lose  which  con^ 
tarn  the  alkalies  (such  as  feldspar),  and  thus  convert^ing  them  i^to  soluWe 

In  some  cases  fertility  is  restored  to  an  apparently  exhausted  soil,  witli- 
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out  the  addition  of  manure,  by  allowing  it  to  lie  fallow  for  a  time,  so  that 
under  the  inlluence  of  the  air  and  moisture,  such  chemical  changes  may 
take  place  in  it  as  will  again  replenish  it  with  food  available  for  the  crops. 
It  is  not  even  necessary  in  all  cases  that  the  soil  should  be  altogether  re- 
leased from  cultivation ;  for  even  though  it  may  refuse  to  feed  any  longer 
one  particular  crop,  it  may  furnish  an  excellent  crop  of  a  different 
description,  and,  which  is  more  remarkable,  it  may,  after  growing  two  or 
three  different  crops,  be  found  to  have  regained  its  power  of  nourishing 
the  very  crop  for  which  it  was  before  exhausted.  Experience  of  this  has 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  rotation  of  croj)s,  by  which  a  soil  is 
made  to  yield,  for  example,  a  crop  of  barley,  and  then  successive  crops  of 
grass,  beans,  turnips,  and  barley  again. 

The  possibility  of  this  rotation  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  difference 
in  the  mineral  food  removed  from  the  soil  by  different  crops  ;  thus  turnips 
requii-e  much  of  the  alkalies  and  lime ;  wheat,  much  alkali  and  silica ; 
barley,  much  lime  and  silica;  and  clover,  much  lime,  so  that  the  soil 
which  had  been  exhausted  for  wheat,  because  it  no  longer  contained 
enough  soluble  sHica,  might  still  yield  sufficient  alkali  and  lime  to  a  ci'op 
of  turnips,  and  when  the  alkali  was  exhausted,  might  furnish  enough  lime 
to  a  crop  of  clover,  after  which,  in  consequence  of  the  chemical  changes 
allowed  by  lapse  of  time  in  the  soil,  more  of  the  original  minerals  com- 
posing it  might  have  been  decomposed  and  rendered  available  for  a  fresh 
wheat  crop. 

Another  explanation  of  the  benefit  of  systems  of  rotation  may  be  given 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  debris  of  the  preceding  crop  are  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  land.  Some  plants,  extending  their  roots  more  deei3ly  into 
the  soil,  avail  themselves  of  mineral  food  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
plants  furnished  with  shorter  roots,  and  when  the  refuse  of  the  former 
plants  is  ploughed  into  the  land,  the  surface  is  enriched  with  the  food 
collected  from  the  sub-soil. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  operations  taking  place  in  the  plant, 
and  resulting  in  the  elaboration  of  the  great  variety  of  vegetable  products, 
is  very  slight  indeed.  We  aj^pear  to  have  sufficient  evidence  that  sugar 
and  starch,  for  example,  are  constructed  in  the  plant  from  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  that  gluten  results  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  same  com- 
pounds, together  with  ammonia,  or  nitric  acid,  and  certain  sulphates  and 
phosphates,  but  what  the  intermediate  steps  in  this  conversion  may  be  we 
are  not  in  a  position  even  to  hazard  a  guess. 

All  seeds  contain  starch,  gluten,  or  some  similar  nitrogenised  substance 
(legumine,  for  example),  together  with  mineral  matters,  these  being  pro- 
vided for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  plant  until  its  organs  are  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  enable  it  to  procm-e  its  own  food  from  the  air  or  from 
the  soil. 

During  the  process  of  germination,  the  seed  absorbs  oxygen  and  evolves 
carbonic  acid,  and  since  the  albuminous  constituent  is  the  most  mutable 
substance  present,  it  is  probably  tliis  which  undergoes  oxidation,  and 
excites  the  conversion  of  the  insoluble  starch  into  soluble  sugar.  At  this 
stage  the  seed  requires,  as  is  well  known,  a  fair  sujiply  of  water,  the 
elements  of  which  are  required  for  the  conversion  of  the  starch  (C„Hi„0„) 
into  sugar  (C„H|.,0,,) ;  water  is  also  required  to  dissolve  the  sugar  as  well 
as  the  altered  albuminous  matter  and  tlio  mineral  salts,  in  order  to  form  the 
sap  of  the  embryo  plant.    These  constituents  of  the  sap,  directed  by  the 
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mysterious  vital  energy  in  the  seed,  build  up  tlie  root,  wMch  extends  itself' 
in  search,  of  nourishment  down  into  the  soil,  and  the  leaves,  which  dis- 
charge a  similar  function  with  resjiect  to  the  air.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  developed,  the  plant  becomes  able  to  decompose  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  ammonia,  to  provide  the  organic  components  of  its  sap.  Some  part 
of  these  changes  at  least  appears  to  take  place  in  the  leaves  of  the  plant, 
from  which,  during  the  day-time,  oxygen  (together  with  a  little  nitrogen) 
is  continually  evolved.  The  leaves  have  been  compared  to  the  lungs  of 
animals,  the  functions  of  which  they  reciprocate,  for  whilst,  in  the  lungs 
of  animals,  an  absorption  of  oxygen  and  an  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is 
observed,  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  it  is  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  absorbed 
and  oxygen  is  disengaged. 

In  the  dark,  jDlants  exhale  carbonic  acid,  but  in  much  smaller  quantity 
than  they  decompose  in  the  light. 

That  oxygen  must  be  evolved,  if  plants  construct  their  carbonaceous 
compounds  from  carbonic  acid  and  water,  is  obvious  on  reflecting  that  all 
these  compounds  contain  less  oxygen,  in  proportion  to  their  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  than  is  contained  in  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Thus,  we  may  conceive  the  formation  of  all  the  compounds  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  or  of  those  elements  with  oxygen,  which  are  met  with  in 
plants,  by  the  concurrence,  in  various  proportions,  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  and  the  separation  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  oxygen. 

To  take  an  example ;  cellulose  (CgHjdOg)  would  result  from  the  coah- 
tion  of  6  mols.  of  carbonic  acid  and  5  mols.  of  water,  with  separation  of 
12  atoms  of  oxygen.  Again,  malic  acid,  CJIfi^,  would  require  4  mols.  of 
carbonic  acid  and  3  mols.  of  water,  whilst  6  atoms  of  oxygen  would  be 
set  free. 

It  is  equally  easy  to  represent  the  formation  of  nitrogenised  compounds 
from  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  with  separation  of  oxygen,  for 
the  nitrogen  in  all  such  compounds  is  present  in  so  small  a  number  of 
equivalents,  relatively  to  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  that  the  amount  of 
oxygen  separated  from  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  would  always  far  more 
than  suffice  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  into  water, 
even  if  this  hydrogen  did  not  itself  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
compound.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  formation  of  qrunine  is  to  be 
accounted  for — 

20CO,  +  9H,0  +  2NH3  =  C^oRyN^O^  +  0„. 

Quinine. 

If  sulphur  be  a  constituent  of  the  vegetable  compound  to  be  formed, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  sulphuric  acid  derived  from  the  sulphates  pre- 
sent in  the  soil  should  co-operate  with  the  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am- 
monia. 

If  the  composition  of  gluten  be  correctly  represented  by  the  formula 
Cios-SiegNjyOg^S,  the  equation  explaining  its  formation  fr-om  the  above  con- 
stituents of  the  food  of  the  plant  would  be  written — 

108CO,  -f  im.fi  +  27NH,  -f  SO3  =  C,3H,^N,,03,S  +  O^. 

The  chemical  tendency  of  vegetables,  therefore,  is  to  reduce  to  a  lower 
state  of  oxidation  the  substances  presented  in  their  food,  whilst  animals 
exhibit  a  reciprocal  tendency  to  oxidise  the  materials  on  which  they  feed. 

With  respect  to  the  last  stage  in  the  existence  of  the  plant,  the  ripening 
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of  the  fruit,  we  know  a  little  more  concerning  the  chemical  changes  which 
it  involves. 

Most  fruits,  in  their  unripe  condition,  contain  cellulose,  starch  anc 
some  one  or  more  vegetahle  acids,  such  as  malic,  citric,  tartaric'  and 
tannic,  the  latter  heing  almost  invariably  present,  and  causing  the  'pecu- 
liar roughness  and  astringency  of  the  unripe  fruit.  The  characteristic 
constituent  of  unripe  fruits,  however,  is  pectose,  a  compound  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  composition  of  which  has  not  been  exactly- 
determined.  Pectose  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  during  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit  it  undergoes  a  change  induced  by  the  vegetable  acids,  and  is 
converted  into  pectine  (C^jH^^O, J,  which  is  capable  of  dissolving  in  water, 
and  yields  a  viscous  solution.  As  the  maturation  proceeds,  the  pectine 
itself  is  transformed  into  pectic  acid  (C.^K^oO^,),  and  pectosic  acid 
(C3,H,,03,),  which  are  soluble  in  boiling  water,  yielding  solutions  which 
gelatinise  on  cooHng.  It  is  from  the  presence  of  these  acids,  therefore, 
that  many  ripe  fruits  are  so  easily  convertible  into  jellies.  ' 

"Whilst  the  fruit  remains  green,  its  relation  to  the  atmosphere  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  leaves,  for  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and 
evolves  oxygen ;  but  when  it  fairly  begins  to  ripen,  oxygen  is  absorbed 
from  the  aii-,  and  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  whilst  the  starch  and  cellulose 
are  converted  into  sugar,  under  the  influence  of  the  vegetable  acids  (p.  491), 
and  the  fruit  becomes  sweet.  It  has  been  abeady  seen  that  the  conver- 
sion of  starch  and  ceUulose  (C.K^fi.)  into  sugar  {C,IL,,0,)  would  simply 
require  the  assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water,  so  that  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  and  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  are  probably  necessary  for  the  con- 
version of  the  tannic  and  other  acids  into  sugar.    For  example  

C.„B.,,0„  +  H,0  +  0^  =  2C,H,.,0,  +  15C0, 

Tannic  acid.  Finit-sugar. 

+  03  =  CAP,  +  3H,0  +  6C0,. 

Tartanc  acid. 

When  the  sugar  has  reached  the  maximum,  the  ripening  is  completed  • 
and  if  the  fruit  be  kept  longer,  the  oxidation  takes  the  form  of  ordinary 
decay. 

_  The  scheme  of  natural  chemistry  would  not  be  complete  unless  provi- 
sion were  made  for  the  restoration  of  the  constituents  of  plants,  after  death 
to  the  atmosphere  and  soil,  where  they  might  afford  food  to  new  venera- 
tions of  plants.  Accordingly,  very  shortly  after  the  death  of  a  plant,  if 
sufficient  moisture  be  present,  the  changeable  nitrogenised  (albuminous) 
constituents  begin  to  putrefy,  and  chemical  motion  being  thus  excited,  is 
communicated  to  the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  under  the  form  of  decay,'  so 
that  the  plant  is  slowly  consumed  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  its  carbon 
being  reconverted  into  carbonic  acid,  its  hydrogen  into  water,  and  its 
nitrogen  into  ammonia,  these  substances  being  then  transported  in  the 
atmosphere  to  living  plants  which  need  them,  while  the  mineral  consti- 
tuents of  the  dead  plant  are  washed  into  the  soil  by  the  rain. 

Moist  wood  is  slowly  converted  by  decay  into  a  brown  substance,  which 
has  been  called  Jmmtis,  and  forms  the  cliief  part  of  the  organic  matter  in 
soils.  Alkalies  dissolve  this  substance,  and  on  tlie  addition  of  an  a,cid 
to  the  brown  solution,  a  brown  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  said  to 
contain  humic,  ulmic,  and  rjeic  acids,  but  these  substances  do  not  crystal- 
lise, and  their  existence  as  definite  acids  appears  to  bo  somewhat  doubt- 
ful.   Two  other  acids  of  a  similar  kind,  crenic  and  ajwcrenic  acids 
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{i<privyj,  a  well),  h.ave  been  obtained  from  the  same  source,  and  are  also 
found  occasionally  in  mineral  waters. 

When  it  is  desired  to  i^reserve  wood  from  decay,  it  is  impregnated  mth 
some  substance  which  shall  form  an  unchangeable  compound  with  the 
albuminous  constituents  of  the  sap.  Ki-easote  (p.  455)  and  coiTosivu 
sublimate  {kyanmng)  are  occasionally  used  for  this  purpose,  the  wood 
being  made  to  imbibe  a  diluted  solution  of  the  preservative,  either  by 
being  soaked  in  it  or  under  pressure. 

In  Boucherie's  process  for  preserving  wood,  the  natural  ascending  force 
of  the  sap  is  ingeniously  turned  to  account  in  dra\\dng  up  the  preservati\  u 
solution.  A  large  incision  being  made  around  the  lower  part  of  the  trunli 
of  the  growing  tree,  a  trough  of  clay  is  built  up  around  it,  and  filled  -with  ;i 
weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  cojjper,  acetate  of  iron,  or  chloride  of  calcium. 
Even  after  the  tree  has  been  felled,  it  may  be  made  to  imbibe  the  pre- 
serving solution  whilst  in  a  horizoatal  position,  by  enclosing  the  base  ui' 
the  trunk  in  an  impermeable  bag  supplied  with  the  liquid  from  a  reservoir. 
The  impregnation  of  the  wood  with  such  solutions  not  only  prevents 
chemical  decay,  but  renders  it  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  the 
growth  of  fungi. 

I^UTRITION  OF  ANIMALS. 

441.  Between  the  chemistry  of  vegetable  and  that  of  animal  life  there 
is  this  fundamental  distinction,  that  the  former  is  eminently  constructive, 
and  the  latter  destructive.    The  plant  supplied  with  compounds  of  the  J 
simplest  kind — carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia — constructs  such  com-? 
plex  substances  as  albumen  and  sugar;  whilst  the  animal,  incapable  of 
deriving  sustenance  from  the  simpler  compounds,  being  fed  with  those  of 
a  more  complex  character,  converts  them  eventually,  for  the  most  part, 
into  the  very  materials  with  which  the  Constructive  work  of  the  plant 
commenced.    It  is  indeed  true,  that  some  of  the  substances  deposited  in  I 
the  animal  frame,  such  as  fibrine  and  gelatinous  matter,  rival  in  com- 
plexity many  of  the  products  of  vegetable  life ;  but  for  the  elaboration! 
of  these  substances,  the  animal  must  receive  food  somewhat  approach-| 
ing  them  in  chemical  composition.    It  is  to  this  nearer  resemblance! 
between  the  food  of  animals  and  the  proximate  constituents  of  their-j 
frames,  that  we  may  partly  ascribe  the  greater  extent  of  our  knowledg€iI 
on  the  subject  of  the  nutrition  of  animals,  which  is,  however,  far  from  J 
being  complete. 

The  ultimate  elements  contained  in  the  animal  body  are  the  same  aS 
those  of  the  vegetable,  but  the  proximate  constituents  ai'e  far  more 
numerous  and  varied. 

The  bones  containing  the  phosphates  and  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, together  with  gelatinous  matter,  require  that  the  animal  should  be 
supplied  with  food  which,  like  bread,  contains  abundance  of  phosphates, 
as  well  as  the  nitrogenised  matter  (gluten)  from  which  the  gelatinous 
substance  may  be  formed.  In  milk,  the  food  of  the  young  animal,  wo 
have  also  the  necessary  phosphates,  whilst  the  caseine  affords  the  supply 
of  nitrogenous  matters. 

Muscular  flesh  finds,  in  the  gluten  of  bread  and  the  caseine  of  milk,  the 
niti-ogenised  constituent  from  which  its  fibrine  might  be  formed  with  even 
less  transformation  than  is  required  for  the  gelatinous  matter  of  bono, 
since  the  composition  of  iilu'ine,  gluten,  and  caseine  is  very  similar. 
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Tho  albumen  and  fibrino  of  the  blood  have  also  their  aounterparfcs  in 
the  gluten  and  caseino  of  bread  and  milk,  whilst  all  the  salts  of  the  blood 
may  be  found  in  either  of  these  articles  of  food. 

Bread  and  milk,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  excellent  representatives  of 
the  food  necessary  for  animals,  and  the  same  constituents  are  received  in 
their  flesh  diet  by  animals  which  are  purely  carnivorous,  but  in  a  hio-her 
stage  of  i^reparation. 

_  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  those  parts  of  the  frame  which  contain  no 
nitrogen  should  be  supplied  by  those  constituents  of  the  food  which  are 
free  from  that  element,  such  as  the  starch  in  bread  and  the  sugar  and  fat 
in  milk. 

Before  the  food  can  be  turned  to  account  for  the  sustenance  of  the  body, 
it  must  undergo  digestion,  that  is,  must  be  either  dissolved  or  otherwise 
reduced  to  such  a  form  that  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  blood,  which  it 
accompanies  into  the  lungs  to  undergo  the  process  of  resjmxction,  and  thus 
to  become  fitted  to  serve  for  the  nutrition  of  the  various  organs  of  the 
body,  since  these  have  to  be  continually  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the 
constituents  of  the  blood. 

The  first  step  towards  the  digestion  of  the  food  is  its  disintegration, 
effected  by  the  teeth  with  the  aid  of  the  saliva,  by  which  it  should  be 
reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass.  The  saliva  is  an  alkaline  fluid  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  a  peculiar  albuminous  substance  called  ptyaline  (tttiJco,  to 
spit),  which  easily  putrefies.  The  action  of  saliva  in  mastication  is 
doubtless  in  great  part  a  mechanical  one,  but  it  is  possible  that  its 
alkalinity  assists  the  process  chemically,  by  partly  emulsifying  the  fatty 
portions  of  the  food.  The  liability  of  ptyalme  to  putrefaction  favours  the 
supposition  that  it  may  act  in  some  way  as  a  ferment  in  promoting  the 
digestion. 

This  disintegration  of  the  food  is  of  course  materially  assisted  by  the 
cooking  to  which  it  has  been  previously  subjected,  the  hard  and  fibrous 
portions  having  been  thereby  softened. 

The  food  now  passes  to  the  stomach,  in  which  it  remains  for  some  time, 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body  (98°  T.),  in  contact  with  the  gastric  juice, 
the  chief  chemical  agent  in  the  digestive  process. 

The  gastric  juice,  which  is  secreted  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  is  an  acid  liquid,  containing  hydrochloric  and  lactic  acids.  It  is 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  substance  belonging  to  the 
albuminous  class  of  bodies,  which  is  called  jjepsine  (Trinro,  to  digest),  and 
possesses  the  remarkable  power  of  enabling  dilute  acids,  by  its  mere 
presence,  to  dissolve  such  substances  as  fibrine  and  coagulated  albumen, 
which  would  resist  the  action  of  the  acid  alone  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

An  imitation  of  the  gastric  juice  may  be  made  by  digesting  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  for  some  hours  in  warm  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  _  The  acid  liquid  thus  obtained  is  capable  of  dissolving  meat,  curd, 
&c.,  if  it  be  maintained  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  "The  pcpsine 
prepared  from  the  stomach  of  the  pig  and  other  animals  is  sometimes 
administered  medicinally  in  order  to  assist  digestion. 

The  principal  change  which  the  food  suffers  by  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  is  the  conversion  of  tho  fibrinous  and  albuminous  constituents  into 
soluble  forms  ;  the  starch  is  also  partly  converted  into  dextrine  and  sugar, 
but  the  fatty  constituents  are  unchanged. 

Tho  food  which  has  thus  been  partially  digested  in  the  stomach  is  called 
by  physiologists  chyme,  and  passes  thence  into  the  commencement  of  tho 
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intestines  (tlie  duodenum),  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  two  more 
chemical  agents,  the  Idle  and  the  i^cincreatic  juice. 

Bile  consists  essentially  of  a  solution  of  two  salts  known  as  glycocholate 
and  taurocholate  of  soda.  Both  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids  are 
resinous,  and  do  not  neutralise  the  alkaH,  so  that  the  bile  has  a  strong 
alkaline  character.  Another  characteristic  feature  of  this  secretion  is  the 
large  proportion  of  carbon  which  it  contains.  Olycocholic  acid  has  the 
composition  HC^gH^^NO^,  and  contains  therefore  67  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
whilst  taurocholic  acid,  'KC.^^^^O^Q,  contains  61  per  cent.  The  names 
of  these  acids  have  reference  to  the  circumstance  that  they  furnish  respec- 
tively glycocoU  and  taurine,  together  with  two  new  acids  free  from  nitro- 
gen, when  they  are  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid — 

Glycocholic  acid.  acid*^^*^  GlycocoU. 

HC,,H,,NO,S  -t-  HP  =  C,H,N03S  +  -RC,J3.,fi,. 

Taurocholic  acid.  Tauiine.  Cholic  acid. 

Taurine  forms  colourless  crystals  of  great  beauty,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  large  proportion  (above  25  per  cent.)  of  sulphur  which  it  contains. 
It  also  presents  an  interesting  example  of  a  complex  animal  derivative, 
which  may  be  artificially  prepared  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

"When  olefiant  gas  is  passed  over  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  absorbed, 
and  if  the  product  be  dissolved  in  water,  neutralised  with  ammonia  and 
evaporated,  crystals  of  isethionate  of  ammonia  axe.  obtained — 

C,H,  +  SO3  +  NH3  +  H,0  =.  ]SrH3.H,O.C.,H,S03. 

Isethionate  of  ammonia. 

When  this  salt  is  moderately  heated,  it  loses  a  molecule  of  water,  and 
leaves  taurine — 

NH3.H,O.C,H,S03  -  H,0  =  aH.XO^S. 

Isethionate  of  ammonia.  Taurine. 

Another  characteristic  ingredient  of  the  bile  is  cholesterine  *  (C^gH^O), 
a  crystalline  substance  somewhat  resembling  the  fats,  and  often  deposited 
in  large  quantity  in  the  form  of  biliary  calculi.  It  has  also  been  found 
in  pease,  wheat,  and  some  vegetable  oils. 

The  peculiar  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  has  never  been  obtained  in  a 
pui-e  state. 

A  peculiar  substance  called  glycogen,  or  animal  starch  (CgHj^Oj),  has 
been  found  in  the  liver,  and  becomes  speedily  converted  into  sugar  after 
death,  by  assimilating  the  elements  of  water. 

The  special  function  of  the  bile  in  the  digestion  of  the  food  has  not 
been  explained,  but  from  its  strongly  allcaUne  reaction  it  does  not  appear 
improbable  that  it  assists  in  the  digestion  of  fatty  substances. 

The  pancreatic  juice  is  another  alkaline  secretion,  which  differs  from 
the  bile  in  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  albumen,  and  is  very 
putrescible.  Its  particular  office  in  digestion  appears  to  consist  in  promot- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  starchy  portions  of  the  food  into  sugar  (p.  491), 
though  it  also  has  a  powerful  action  upon  the  fats,  causing  them  to  form 
an  intimate  mixture,  or  emulsion,  with  water,  and  partly  saponifying 

*  From  x°^^>  ^^^i  <^^ap>  foi' 
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thorn.  The  digestion  of  the  starch  and  sugar  is  completed  by  the  action 
of  tlie  intestinal  fluid  in  the  further  passage  of  the  food  through  the 
intestines,  so  that  when  it  arrives  in  the  small  intestines,  all  the  soluble 
matters  have  become  converted  into  a  thin  mUliy  liquid  called  chyle, 
which  has  next  to  be  separated  mechanically  from  the  insoluble  portions' 
such  as  woody  fibre,  &c.,  which  are  excreted  from  the  body. 
_  This  separation  is  effected  in  the  small  intestines  by  means  of  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  vessels,  one  of  which  (the  mesenteric  veins)  absorbs  the  dis- 
solved starchy  portions  of  the  food,  and  conveys  them  to  the  liver,  whence 
they  are  afterwards  transferred  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  The 
other  set  of  vessels  {lacteals)  absorbs  the  digested  fatty  matters,  and 
conveys  them,  through  the  thoracic  duct,  into  the  subclavian  vein,  and 
thence  at  once  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

From  the  right  auricle  this  imperfect  blood  passes  into  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  is  there  mixed  with  the  blood  returned  from 
the  body  by  the  veins,  after  having  fulfilled  its  various  functions  in  the 
system.  The  mixture,  which  has  the  usual  dark-brown  colour  of  venous 
blood,  is  next  forced  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  into  the  lungs, 
where  it  is  distributed  through  an  immense  number  of  extremely  fine 
vessels  traversing  the  lungs,  in  contact  with  the  minute  tubes  containing 
the  inspired  air,  so  that  the  venous  blood  is  only  separated  from  the 
air  by  very  thin  and  moist  membranes.  Tlii-ough  these  membranes 
the  dark  venous  blood  gives  up  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  had 
become  charged  by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  of  the  organs,  in  its 
passage  through  the  body,  and  acquires,  in  return,  about  an  equal 
volume  of  oxygen,  which  converts  it  into  the  bright  crimson  arterial 
blood.  In  this  state  it  returns  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  whence 
it  is  conveyed,  by  the  arteries,  to  the  different  organs  of  the  body. 

The  chemistry  of  the  changes  effected  and  suffered  by  the  blood  in 
its  circulation  through  the  body  is  very  imperfectly  understood.  One 
of  its  great  offices  is  the  supply  of  the  oxygen  necessary  to  oxidise 
the  components  of  the  various  organs,  and  thus  to  evolve  the  heat 
which  maintains  the  body  at  its  high  temperature.  The  results  of  the 
oxidation  of  these  organs  are  undoubtedly  very  numerous ;  among  them 
we  may  trace  carbonic  (CO.,),  sidphuric  (SO3),  phosphoric  (P^Oj),  lactic 
(C,H,0,),  butyric  (C.HgO,),  and  uric  (C^H^NPg)  acids,  as  well  as  urea 
(CH^jSTaO),  and  some  other  substances.  The  destroyed  tissues  must  at  the 
same  time  be  replaced  by  the  deposition,  fi.-om  the  blood,  of  fresh  particles 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  oxidised.  In  the  course  of  the  blood 
through  the  circulation,  the  above  products  of  oxidation  have  to  be 
removed  from  it — the  carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs  and  skin — the  sulphuric, 
phosphoric,  and  uric  acids,  and  the  urea,  by  the  kidneys. 

The  various  liquid  secretions  of  the  body,  such  as  the  bile,  the  saliva, 
the  gastric  juice,  &c.,  have  also  to  be  elaborated  from  the  blood  during  its 
circulation  through  the  arteries,  after  which  it  returns,  by  the  veins,  to 
the  heart,  to  have  its  composition  restored  by  the  matters  derived  from 
the  food,  and  to  be  reconverted  into  arterial  blood  in  the  lungs. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  body  is  exposed  to  very  considerable 
variations  of  external  heat  and  cold,  a  question  occurs  as  to  the  provision 
made  for  maintaining  it  at  its  uniform  temperature.  Tliis  is  effected 
through  the  agency  of  the  fat  which  is  deposited  in  all  the  organs  of  the 
body.  Since  fatty  substances  in  general  are  particularly  rich  in  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  their  oxidation  within  the  body  would  be  attended  with 
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tile  production  of  more  lieat  than  that  of  those  parts  of  the  organs  which 
contain  much  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Accordingly,  when  the  body  is 
exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  a  larger  quantity  of  its  fat  is  consumed  by 
the  oxidising  action  of  the  blood,  and  a  corresponding  increase  takes 
place  in  the  amount  of  heat  evolved,  thus  compensating  for  the  greater 
loss  of  heat  suffered  by  the  body  in  the  cooler  atmosphere.  Of  course,^ 
in  cold  weather,  when  more  oxygen  is  required  to  maintain  the  heat  of 
the  frjime,  a  larger  quantity  of  that  gas  is  inhaled  at  each  breath,  on 
account  of  the  higher  specihc  gravity  of  the  air,  in  addition  to  which  we 
have  the  quickened  respiration  wliich  always  attends  exposure  to  cold. 

To  supply  this  extra  demand  for  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  cold  weather, 
we  instinctively  have  recourse  to  such  substances  as  fat,  starch,  sugar, 
&c.,  which  contain  those  elements  in  large  proportion,  and  these  aliments, 
free  fi'om  nitrogen,  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  respiratory  constituents  of 
food ;  whilst  flesh,  gluten,  albumen,  &c.,  which  contain  nitrogen,  are  styled 
the  ^fo6■^^c  elements  of  nutrition  (TrAaa-ff-to,  to /orm). 

Bearing  in  miud  that  the  food  has  a  twofold  ofl&ce — to  nourish  the 
frame  and  to  maintaiu  the  animal  heat — it  will  be  evident  that  a  judiciously 
regulated  diet  will  contain  due  proportions  of  those  nitrogenous  consti- 
tuents, such  as  albiunen,  fibrine,  and  caseine,  which  serve  to  supply  the 
waste  of  the  organs,  and  of  such  non-nitrogenised  bodies  as  starch  and 
sugar,  from  which  fat  may  be  elaborated  to  sustain  the  bodily  warmth. 

The  proportion  which  these  two  parts  of  the  food  should  bear  to  each 
other  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  particular  condition  of  existence 
in  the  animal.  Thus,  for  a  growing  animal,  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
nitrogenised  or  plastic,  portion  of  food  would  be  required  than  for  an 
animal  whose  growth  had  ceased ;  and  animals  exposed  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture would  require  more  of  the  non-nitrogenised  or  heat-giving  portions  of 
the  food. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  a  man  can  live  upon  a  diet  which  contaius 
(as  in  the  case  of  wheaten  bread)  five  parts  of  non-nitrogenised  (starch 
and  sugar)  to  one  part  of  nitrogenised  food  (gluten) ;  whilst  an  infant, 
whose  increasing  organs  require  more  nitrogenised  material,  thrives  upon 
milk,  in  which  this  amounts  to  one  part  (caserne)  for  every  four  parts  of 
the  non-nitrogenised  portion  (milk-sugar  and  fat). 

The  inhabitants  of  cold  clunates  consume,  as  is  well  known,  much 
more  oil  and  fat  than  those  of  the  temperate  and  hot  regions. 

An  examination  of  the  composition  of  different  articles  of  food  affords 
us  an  explanation  of  the  custom  which  experience  has  warranted,  of  asso- 
ciating particular  varieties  of  food.  Thus,  assuming  as  our  standard  of 
comparison  the  composition  of  bread,  which  contains  one  of  nutritive  to 
five  of  heat-giving  matter,  the  propriety  of  associating  the  following  kinds 
of  food  will  be  appreciated  : — 


Beef  . 
Potatoes, 

Ham,  . 
Veal,  . 

Mutton, 
Rice,  . 


Nutritive.  Heat-giving. 
1  1-7 

1  10 

1  3 
1  0-1 

1  2-7 

1  12-3 


All  muscular  or  mental  exertion  is  attended  with  a  corresponding 
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oxidation  of  the  tissues  of  the  frame,  just  as  each  movement  of  a  steam- 
engine  may  be  traced  to  the  combustion  of  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
coal  under  the  boiler ;  and  hence  such  exertion  both  creates  a  demand 
for  food,  and  quickens  the  respiration  to  obtain  an  increased  supply  of 
oxygen.  _ 

Experiment  has  proved  that  the  proportion  which  the  oxygen  consumed 
in  respiration  bears  to  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  depends  very  much  upon 
the  natiu-e  of  the  food.  Thus  an  animal  fed  upon  vegetable  matters,  such 
as  starch  and  sugar  (the  oxygen  in  which  exactly  suffices  to  convert  the 
hydrogen  into  water),  will  turn  nearly  all  the  inspired  oxygen  to  account 
in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  the  volume  of  which  will  be  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  which  disappears  at  each  inspiration;  but  when 
flesh,  or  particularly  fat,  is  consumed,  much  more  of  the  inspired  oxygen 
is  requii-ed  to  convert  the  hydrogen  of  the  food  into  water,  so  that  the 
volume  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  oxygen  consumed 
in  respii-ation.  When  an  animal  has  been  kept  for  a  length  of  time 
without  food,  the  proportion  between  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid 
and  that  of  the  oxygen  consumed,  is  the  same  as  if  the  animal  were  being 
fed  upon  a  flesh  diet,  inasmuch  as  its  own  flesh  alone  is  now  supporting 
its  respiration. 


CHAJ^GES  m  THE  ANIMAL  BODY  AFTER  DEATH. 

442.  After  the  death  of  animals,  just  as  after  that  of  plants,  their  com- 
ponent parts  are  reduced  to  the  primary  forms  from  which  they  were 
derived,  so  that  they  may  begin  again  at  the  foot  of  the  ascending  scale 
of  life.  Yery  soon  after  Hfe  is  extinct,  the  atmospheric  oxygen  begins 
to  induce  a  change  in  some  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents,  and  this 
change  is  soon  communicated  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  which  undergo 
a  putrefaction  or  metamorphosis,  of  which  the  ultimate  results  are  the 
conversion  of  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  the  hydrogen  into  water, 
the  nitrogen  into  ammonia,  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  and  the  sulphur 
into  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  mineral  constituents 
of  the  animal  frame  then  mingle  with  the  surrounding  soil,  and  are 
ready  to  take  part  in  the  nourishment  of  plants,  which  construct  the 
organic  components  of  their  frames  from  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
furnished  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  animal,  and  then  serve  in  their  turn 
as  sustenance  for  animals  whose  respiration  supplies  the  air  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  takes  in  exchange  the  oxygen  elimiaated  by  the  plant. 

The  functions  of  the  two  divisions  of  animate  nature  are,  therefore, 
perfectly  reciprocal,  and  this  relationship  must  be  regarded  as  the  founda- 
tion of  economical  agriculture. 

If  it  were  possible  to  prevent  the  change  of  the  atmosj)here,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  a  perpetual  succession  of  plants  and  animals  could  be 
raised  upon  a  given  farm  without  any  importation  of  food,  provided  that 
there  was  also  no  exportation.  Or  even,  permitting  an  exportation  of 
food,  the  succession  of  plants  and  animals  raised  upon  the  sarae  land 
might  be,  at  least,  a  very  long  one,  if  the  solid  and  liquid  excrements  of 
the  animals,  to  feed  whom  this  exportation  took  place,  were  restored  to  the 
land  upon  which  this  food  was  raised.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that 
the  solid  and  liquid  excrements  of  the  animal  contain  a  very  large  propor- 
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tion  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil,  in  the  very  state  in  which 
they  are  best  fitted  for  assunilation  by  the  crop,  and  a.s  long  as  the  soil 
contains  the  requisite  supply  of  mineral  food,  the  plant  can  derive  its 
organic  constituents  from  the  atmosphere  itself. 

Forasmuch,  however,  as  the  vegetable  and  animal  food  produced  upon 
a  farm  is  generally  exported  to  feed  the  dwellers  in  towns,  whose  excre- 
ments cannot,  without  excessive  outlay,  be  returned  to  the  soil  whence 
the  food  was  derived,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  agriculturist  to  pur- 
chase farm-yard  manure,  guano,  &c.,  in  order  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of 
his  soil.  A  great  manufacturing  country,  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  congregated  in  very  large  numbers  around  a  few  ceatres 
of  industry,  at  a  distance  from  the  land  under  tillage,  is  thus  of  necessity 
dependent  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  food  upon  more  thinly 
populated  countries  where  manufactures  do  not  flourish,  to  which  it  ex- 
ports in  return  the  produce  of  the  labour  which  it  feeds. 

The  parts  of  the  frames  of  animals  differ  very  considerably  in  their 
tendency  to  putrefaction.  The  blood  and  muscular  flesh  undergo  this 
change  most  readily,  as  being  the  most  complex  parts  of  the  body,  whilst 
the  fat  remains  unchanged  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  the  bones  and 
hair  will  also  resist  putrefaction  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

The  comparative  stability  of  the  fat  is  observed  in  the  bodies  of  animals 
which  have  been  buried  for  some  time  in  a  very  wet  situation,  when  they 
are  often  found  converted  almost  entirely  into  a  mass  of  adipocere,  con- 
sisting of  the  stearic  and  margaric  acids  derived  from  the  fat. 

When  an  animal  body  is  thoroughly  dried,  it  may  be  preserved  un- 
changed for  any  length  of  time,  and  this  is  the  simplest  of  the  methods 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of  animal  food,  becoming  far  more  efficacious 
when  combined  with  the  use  of  some  antiseptic  substance  such  as  salt, 
sugar,  spice,  or  kreasote. 

The  preservative  eff'ects  of  salt  and  sugar  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  the 
attraction  exerted  by  them  upon  moisture,  which  they  withdraw  from  the 
flesh,  whilst  spices  owe  their  antiseptic  power  to  the  essential  oUs,  which 
appear  to  have  a  specific  action  in  arresting  fermentative  change,  a  cha- 
racter which  also  belongs  to  kreasote,  carbolic  acid,  and  probably  to  other 
substances  which  occur  in  the  smoke  of  wood,  well  known  for  its  efficacy 
in  curing  animal  matter. 

A  process  commonly  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  animal  and  vege- 
table food  consists  in  heating  them  with  a  little  water  in  tin  canisters, 
which  are  sealed  air-tight  as  soon  as  the  steam  has  expelled  all  the  air, 
and  if  the  organic  matter  be  perfectly  fresh,  this  mode  of  preserving  it  is 
found  very  successful,  though,  if  putrefaction  has  once  commenced,  to  ever 
so  slight  an  extent,  it  will  continue  even  in  the  sealed  canister,  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  air. 

Modern  experiments  have  disclosed  a  great  imperfection  in  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  conditions  under  which  putrefaction  takes  place,  and  appear 
to  indicate  the  presence  in  the  atmosphere  of  some  minute  solid  particles 
which  appear  to  be  minute  ova  or  germs,  and  have  the  power  of  inducing 
the  conimencement  of  this  change.  It  has  been  found  that  millc,  for 
example,  may  be  kept  for  a  very  considerable  period  without  putrefying} 
if  it  be  boiled  in  a  flask,  the  neck  of  which  is  afterwards  loosely  stopped 
with  cotton  wool,  whilst,  if  the  plug  of  cotton  wool  be  omitted,  the  other 
conditions  being  precisely  the  same,  putrefaction  will  take  place  very 
speedily. 
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Perfectly  fresh  animal  matters  have  also  heen  preserved  for  a  length  of 
time  in  that  state,  in  vessels  containing  air  which  has  been  passed  through 
red-hot  tubes  with  the  view  of  destroying  any  living  germs  which  might 
be  present,  and  such  substances  have  been  found  to  putrefy  as  soon  as  the 
unpuiified  au-  was  allowed  access  to  them. 

The  extremes  of  the  scale  of  animated  existence  would  appear  to  meet 
here.  The  highest  forms  of  organised  matter,  immediately  after  death, 
serve  to  nourish  some  of  the  lowest  orders  of  living  germs,  these  helping 
to  resolve  the  complex  matter  into  the  simpler  forms  of  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  &c.,  which  are  returned  to  the  atmosphere,  the  great  receptacle 
for  the  four  chief  elements  of  living  matter. 
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Aluminum,  . 

.  Al 

27-5 

Antimony,  . 

.  Sb 

122 

Arsenic, 

.  As 

75 

Barium, 

.  Ba 

137 

Bismuth, 

.  Bi 

210 

Boron, 

.  B 

10-9 

Bromine, 

.  Br 

80 

Cadmiiun,  . 

.  Cd 

112 

Ctesium, 

.  Cs 

133 

Calcium, 

.  Ca 

40 

Carbon, 

.  C 

12 

Cerium, 

.  Ce 

92 

Chlorine, 

.  CI 

35-5 

Chromium,  . 

.  Cr 

52-5 

Cobalt, 

.  Co 

59 

Copper, 

.  Cu 

63-5 

Didymium,  . 

.  Di 

96 

Erbium, 

.  E 

112-6 

Fluorine, 

.  F 

19 

Glucinum,  . 

.  G 

9-5 

Gold,  . 

.  Au 

196-6 

Hydrogen,  . 

.  H 

1 

Indium, 

.  In 

75-6 

Iodine, 

.  I 

127 

Iridium, 

.  Ir 

197-1 

Iron,  . 

.  Fe 

56 

Lanthanium, 

La 

92 

Lead,  . 

.  Pb 

207 

Lithium, 

.  L 

7 

Magnesium, . 

.  Mg 

24-3 

Manganese,  . 

.  Mn 

55 

Mercury, 

•  Hg 

200 

WEIGHTS. 


Molybdemim, 

.-  Mo 

96 

Mckel, 

.  Ni 

59 

Niobium, 

.  Nb 

94 

Nitrogen, 

.  N 

14 

Osmium, 

.  Os 

199 

Oxygen, 

.  0 

16 

Palladium,  . 

.  Pd 

106-5 

Phosphorus, 

.  P 

31 

Platinum,  . 

.  Pt 

197-1 

Potassium,  . 

.  K 

391 

Ehodium,  . 

.  Eg 

104-3 

Rubidium,  . 

.  Eb 

85-3 

Ruthenium, 

.  Eu 

104-2 

Selenium,  . 

.  Se 

79-5 

Silicon, 

.  Si 

28 

Silver, 

•  Ag 

108 

Sodium, 

.  Na 

23 

Strontium,  . 

.  Sr 

87-5 

Sulphur, 

.  S 

32 

Tantalum,  . 

.  Ta 

182 

Tellurium,  . 

.  Te 

129 

Thallium, 

.  Tl 

204 

Thorinum,  . 

.  Th 

238 

Tin,  . 

.  Sn 

118 

Titanium,  . 

.  Ti 

50 

Tungsten,  . 

.  W 

184 

Uranium, 

.  U 

120 

Vanadium,  . 

.  V 

51-3 

Yttrium, 

.  Y 

61-7 

Zinc,  . 

.  Zn 

65 

Zirconium,  . 

.  Zr 

89-5 
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The  names  of  minerals  are  'prvided  in  italics. 


Abel's  experiments  on  gun-cotton,  500. 
fuze-composition,  346. 
gun-cotton  pulp,  496. 
Acetal,  546. 
Acetamide,  541. 
Acetic  acid,  HCoHgOj,  461. 

artificial  foi-mation,  525. 
formed  from  alcohol,  487. 
formed  from  citric,  580. 
glacial,  HC2H3OJ,  556. 
pujificatiou,  461. 
synthesis  of,  559. 
anliydi'ide,  C^HgOj,  556. 
ether,  515. 
oxychloride,  556. 
peroxide,  557. 
Acetification,  487. 
Acettne,  672. 
Acetone,  C3H.5O,  555. 

diethylated,  560. 
dimethylated,  560. 
ethylated,  560. 
methylated,  560. 
properties,  555. 
Acetones,  548. 
Acetonitrile,  541. 
Acetyle,  547. 

chloride,  556. 
peroxide,  557. 
urea,  612. 
Acetylene,  C^Hj,  89. 

copper  test  for,  89. 
detection  in  coal-gas,  109, 
formed  from  olefiant  gas,  94. 
preparation  from  coal-gas,  89. 

ether,  91. 

properties,  91. 
silver  precipitate,  90. 
synthesis,  89. 
Acetylide  of  copper,  preparation,  90. 

potassiimi,  91. 

sodium,  91. 

Acid,  25. 

definition,  10. 
etymology  of,  10. 
of  sugar,  575. 
unitary  definition,  253. 
Acids,  acrylic  series  of,  C„I-l2»  -  2O2,  567. 
anhydrous,  42. 
aromatic,  455,  537. 
dibasic,  constitution,  254. 

unitary  definition,  254. 
hydrated,  42. 

monobasic,  constitution,  254. 

unitary  definition,  254. 


Acids  of  the  acetic  series,  507. 

lactic  series,  552. 

organic,  constitution,  556. 

oxalic  series  of,  571. 

polybasic,  517. 

tribasic,  constitution,  254. 

unitary  definition,  254. 

vegetable,  574. 

volatile,  seiiaration,  561. 

water-type  view  of,  255. 
Acidulous  waters,  49. 
Acouitic  acid,  580. 
Aconitine,  529. 
Acrylic  acid,  HC3H3O2,  567. 
Actinic  rays  of  light,  146. 
Adapter,  89. 
Additive  formulaj,  83. 
Adipic  acid,  571. 
Adipocere,  626. 
Aerated  bread,  489. 
After-damp,  74. 
Ag,  sUver,  359. 
AgBr,  bromide  of  silver,  363. 
AgCl,  cliloride  of  silver,  363. 
Agl,  iodide  of  silver,  363. 
AgNOa  nitrate  of  silver,  362. 
AgjO,  oxide  of  silver,  362. 
Agriculture,  economy  of,  634. 
AgjS  siilphide  of  silver,  364. 
Agate,  109. 
Aich-metal,  341. 

Air,  analysis  of  by  eudiometer,  34. 

by  nitric  oxide,  137. 
by  phosphoms,  55. 
by  jsyrogallic  acid,  583. 
atmospheric,  54. 
beuzolised  for  illuminating,  105. 
burnt  in  coal-gas,  102. 
candle  test  applied  to,  74. 
effect  of  combustion  on,  74. 
effect  of  electric  sparks  on,  129. 
eudiometric  analysis,  34. 
exact  analysis  by  copper,  55. 
germs  of  life  in,  626. 
proportion  of  ammonia  in,  119. 
Al,  aluminum,  284. 
Al.Oj,  alumina,  287. 
Alabaster,  278. 

oriental,  47. 
Albite,  290. 

Albumen  of  blood,  605. 
Alcarsin,  521. 
Alcohol,  Ci,H„0,  509. 

absolute,  610. 

allylic,  475. 
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Alcohol,  amylic,  CjHijO,  505. 
anisic,  550. 
benzoic,  550. 
caprylic,  572. 
eery  lie,  57iJ. 

chemical  constitution,  518. 

definition,  506. 
cuminic,  550. 
flame,  105. 
from  milk,  600. 
methylated,  468. 
methylic,  CH^O,  461. 
radicals,  C„H2n  + 1,  512. 

doubled  forniulse,  513. 
synthesis,  518. 
■water-type  view,  518. 
Alcoholic  fermentation,  485. 
Alcohols  and  their  derivatives,  505. 
boiling  points,  506. 
diatomic,  550. 
general  properties,  506. 
monatomic,  550. 

table  of,  505. 
polyatomic,  550. 
triatomic,  554. 
vapour-densities,  506. 
Aldehyde,  acetic  or  vinic,  C2H4O,  545. 

ammonia,  NHj,  CfiJ),  546. 

benzoic,  549. 

butyric,  547. 

caprylic,  548. 

chemical  constitution,  546. 

cinnamic,  550. 

cuminic,  650. 

euodic,  548. 

formation  in  vinegar-making,  487. 

laurio,  548. 

cenanthic,  548. 

preparation,  546. 

properties,  546. 

propionic,  548. 

pyromucic,  558. 

resin,  546. 

rutic,  548. 

saUoyUc,  550. 

valeric,  548. 
Aldehydes,  545. 

action  on  amines,  548. 

derivation  from  alcohols,  506. 
Alder- wood,  composition,  413. 
Ale,  composition,  486. 
Algaroth,  powder  of,  377. 
Alizarine,  artificial,  592. 
Alkali,  definition,  10. 

manufacture,  263. 
metals,  group  of,  274. 
works,  fumes  from,  154. 
Alkaline  earth  metals,  general  review,  282. 
Alkaloids,  constitution,  530. 

determined,  535. 

organic,  529. 

vegetable,  extraction  of,  584. 
Allotropy,  192. 
Alloxan,  C^H^N.Oj,  612. 
Alloxantine,  C,H,„N40,„,  612. 
Allyle,  CjH^,  474. 

iodide,  474. 

series,  474,  567. 

sulphide,  474. 

sulphocyanide,  474. 

terbromide,  568. 
Allylene,  475. 


Allylio  alcohol,  475. 

aldehyde,  567. 
Almond  cake,  469. 

oil,  571. 
Almonds,  469. 
Aloes,  475. 
Aludels,  365. 
Alum,  286. 

basic,  287. 

concentrated,  286. 

in  bread,  490. 

shale,  286. 

uses,  287. 
Alumina,  Al^Oj,  287. 

acetate,  555. 

action  of  fluoride  of  silicon  on,  185. 
hydrate,  288. 
phosphates,  291. 
silicates,  289. 
sulphate,  286. 
Aluminite,  252. 
Aluminum,  Al,  284. 

action  on  water,  12. 

and  copper,  289. 

bronze,  289. 

chloride,  Al^Clj,  288. 

ethide,  526. 

exti-action,  288. 

fluoride,  185. 

methide,  526. 

properties,  289. 

silicide,  114. 
Alums,  212,  287. 

Amalgam  for  electrical  machines,  366. 

of  ammonium,  126. 
of  sodium,  126. 
Amalgamating  zinc  plates,  366. 
Amalgamation  of  gold  ores,  398. 

of  silver  ores,  359. 
Amalgams,  366. 
Amarine,  558. 
Amber,  467. 
Amethyst,  WQ,  324. 
Amides,  constitution,  542. 
formation,  540. 
of  phosphoric  acid,  238. 
Amidide  of  potassium,  542. 
Amidodiphenylimide,  454. 
Amidogen,  NH.j,  542. 
Ammonia,  NH3,  119. 

absorbed  by  charcoal,  63. 

absorption  by  water,  121. 

action  of  iodine  on,  180. 

-alum,  287. 

and  chlorine,  149. 

arsenite,  243. 

as  food  for  plants,  120. 

bicarbonate,  269. 

bihydi-osulphate,  271. 

bisulphate,  269. 

burnt  in  oxygen,  124. 

carbonate,  (NHJ^O.COj,  269 

combination  with  acids,  125. 

common    carbonate,  2(NH.)sO. 
300;,,  269. 

composition,  126. 

decomposed  bj'  the  spark,  125. 

delicate  test  for,  370. 

explosion  with  oxygen,  128. 

formation  from  nitric  acid,  133. 

gas,  dried,  123. 

preparation,  120. 
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Ammonia  group  of  liyclrogeucompoimds,  246 
tiydriodate,  180,  271. 
liydrobromate,  271. 
hydrochlorate,  NH3.HCI,  120. 

properties,  270. 
liydrosxilphate,  NHa.HoS,  271 
hyposulphite,  271. 
ideutified,  121. 

in  waters,  examination  for,  370. 

isethionate,  622. 

liquefied,  123. 

molybdate,  387. 

muriate,  270. 

Nessler's  test  for,  370. 

nitrate,  136. 

decomposed  by  heat,  136. 

preparation,  136. 
nitrification  of,  129. 
oxalate,  (NHJjCjO^,  576. 
properties,  121. 
proportion  in  ah',  119. 
salts,  268. 

sesquicarbonate,  2(NH4)20.3C02, 
269. 

solution,       determination  of 

strength,  122. 
solution,  specific  gra\4ty,  122. 
sources  of,  120. 
sulphate,  (NBJ^O.SOa,  269. 
urate,  621. 
volcanic,  266. 
Ammoniacal  liquor,  444. 

extraction  of  ammonia 
from,  120. 

Ammoniacum,  475. 
Ammonia-meter,  122. 
Ammonias,  complex,  530. 

ethylated,  530. 
Ammoniated  chloride  of  silver,  123. 
Ammonide,  sulphuric,  (NHal^SOj,  268 
Ammonium,  NH4,  268. 

amalgam,  126. 
bisulphide,  271. 
bromide,  271. 
chloride,  270. 

properties,  270. 
heptasulphide,  271. 
iodide,  271. 
oxide,  (NH  JjO,  268. 
pentasulphide,  271. 
sulphide  (NH,),S,  271. 

yellow,  271. 
sulphocyanide  prepared,  218. 
theory,  125. 
Amorphous,  60. 
Amorphous  phosphorus,  227. 
Amygdaline,  469. 
Amylacetic  (oenanthic)  acid,  560. 
Amylamine,  533,  538. 
Amyle,  C,H„,  513. 

acetate,  545. 
valerianate,  645. 
Amylene,  .509. 
Amylene-glycol,  553. 
Amylethylic  ether,  517. 
Amylic  alcohol,  CjH,jO,  505. 
Amylic  iodide,  513. 
Analysis  of  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  106. 
of  marsh-gas,  106. 
organic,  80. 

calculation  of,  81. 

Anatiue,  885. 


Ancaster  stone,  408. 
Anchoic  acid,  571. 
Angelic  acid,  567. 
Anglesite,  PbO-SOj,  357. 
Anhydride,  acetic,  556. 

benzoaoetic,  557. 
benzoic,  470. 
carbonic,  83. 
lactic,  600. 
nitric,  135. 
phosphoric,  232. 
sulphuric,  210. 
sulphurous,  202. 
tartaric,  577. 
Anhydrides  of  organic  acids,  556. 
Anhydrous,  22. 
Anhydrous  acids,  42. 
Aniline,  CeH^N,  450. 
black,  453. 
blue,  453. 

constitution,  538. 
colours,  451. 
constitution,  530. 
-green,  453. 
-purple,  451. 
-red,  451. 

constitution,  537. 
salts,  453. 
test  for,  451. 
-violet,  453. 

constitution,  538 
-yellow,  452. 
Animal  charcoal,  65. 

chemistry,  598. 
heat,  623. 

Animals,  and  plants,  reciprocity  of,  625. 

changes  after  death,  625. 

destructive  functions  of,  620. 

nutrition  of,  620. 

oxidising  functions  of,  618. 

ultimate  elements  of,  620. 
Animi  resin,  467. 
Aniseed,  essential  oil  of,  471,  550. 
Anisic  acid,  471,  550. 

alcohol,  550. 
Anisyle  hydride,  471,  650. 
Annatto,  591. 

Ansell's  fire-damp  indicator,  95. 
Anthracite,  68. 

composition,  68,  429. 
production  of  flame  from,  85, 
Antichlore,  201,  213. 
Anticorrosive  caps,  163. 
Antimonic  acid,  SbjOj,  375. 
Antimonietted  hydrogen,  376. 
Antimony,  Sb,  373. 

action  on  watei",  12. 
araoi-phous,  374. 
antimoniate  of  teroxide,  SbjO^, 

Sb.O,  375. 
butter  of,  376. 
chloro.sulphide,  377. 
crocus,  374. 
crude,  Sb^S,,  374. 
detected,  197,  376. 
extraction  in  the  laboratoi-y,  374 
glass  of,  377. 
grey  ore  of,  SbjSj,  3/7. 
ore,  red,  Sb,0,.2Sb,8»,  37/. 

white,  SbjO,,  375. 
oxide,  Sb.O,,  375. 
oxyrliloridi",  377. 
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Antimony,  oxysulphide,  377. 

pentachloride,  SbCl„  377. 

pentasulpliide,  Sb^S^,  377. 

potassio-tartrate,  577. 

regulus,  374 

sulphide  identified,  377. 

sulphides,  377. 

terchloride,  SbCI,,  377. 

teroxide,  SboO^,  375. 

tersulphide,  377. 

tested  for  lead  and  iron,  378. 

uses,  374 

vermilion,  214  377. 
Antiseptic  properties  of  carbolic  acid,  456. 

kresylic  acid,  457. 
sulphui-ous  acid,  201 . 

Ants,  acid  of,  557. 

oil  of,  558. 
Apatite,  223. 
Apoorenic  acid,  619. 
Apple-oil,  545. 

Aq.,  water  of  crystallisation,  41. 
Aqua  fortis,  131. 

regia,  171. 
Arabine,  477. 

Arachidic  (butic)  acid,  507. 
Arbor  Diauai,  366. 
Archil,  593. 
Argand  lamp,  103. 
Argent-acetyle,  chloride  of,  91. 

oxide  of,  91. 
Ai-gent-allylene,  475. 
Ai-gillaceous  ii-on  ores,  299 
Argol,  257,  576. 
Ai-rack,  504. 

Ai-ragonite,  CaO.C02,  277. 
Arrowroot,  480. 
Arsenites,  245. 

normal  ratio  of,  253. 
Arsenic,  As,  239. 

bisulphide,  248. 

combining  volume,  239. 

detection,  246. 

extraction,  240. 

extraction  from  organic  matters,  247 

in  copper,  338. 

native,  240. 

oxides,  241. 

pentasulphide,  249. 

subsulphide,  248. 

sulphides,  248. 

terbromide,  247. 

terchloride,  247. 

terfluoride,  248. 

teriodide,  247. 

tersulphide,  248. 

identified,  249. 
tnethoxide,  528. 
white,  241. 
Ai'senic  acid,  AsoO,,  244. 

action  of  hydros  idphuric  acid 
on,  249. 
Arsenical  nickel,  NiAsj  328. 

paper-hangings,  244. 
pyrites,  240. 
soap,  244. 
Ar.senic  eating,  244. 
Arsenides,  240. 

Arseuietted  hydrogen,  AsHj,  245. 

decomposed  by  heat,  246. 
Arsenio-diethyle,  525. 

-dimethyle,  525. 


Arseuio-sulphides,  240. 
-triethyle,  525. 
-trimethyle,  525. 
Arsenious  acid,  As^Oj,  241. 

action  of  ammonia  on,  243. 
chlorine  on,  247. 
hydrochloric  acid 

on,  247. 
hydrosulphuric  acid 
on,  248. 
behaviour  with  water,  242. 
composition,  241. 
crystalline,  242. 
identified,  241. 
opaque,  242. 
smallest  fatal  dose,  242. 
tribasic,  243. 
vitreous,  242. 
Arseniuretted  or  arsenietted  hydrogen  245 
As,  arsenic,  239. 
Asafoetida,  475. 

essential  oil  of,  474. 
Asbestos,  279. 

AsHj,  arsenietted  hydrogen,  245. 

Ashes  of  coal,  68. 

ASjOj,  arsenious  acid,  241. 

ASjOj,  arsenic  acid,  244. 

Asparagine,  580. 

Asparagus,  495. 

Aspartic  acid,  580. 

Assay  of  gold  by  cupellation,  399. 

Atacamite,  344. 

Atmolysis,  19. 

Atmosphere,  composition,  54, 
Atmospheric  air,  54. 
Atmospheric  germs  of  putrefaction,  626. 
Atom,  definition,  8. 

etymology,  8. 
Atomic  formulfe,  types  of,  157. 
Atomic  heat,  definition,  9. 

of  magnesium,  284 
Atomic  heats,  9. 

of  compound  bodies,  283. 
oxygen,     hydi-ogen,  and 

nitrogen,  9. 
potassium,    sodium,  and 
lithium,  283. 
Atomicities,  classification  by,  250. 
Atomicity,  157. 

importance  in  theory,  250. 
notation  of,  250. 
Atomic  theory,  8. 
weight,  8. 

of  sulphm-,  194. 

Atropine,  529. 

Attraction,  chemical,  definition,  1. 
Au,  gold,  396. 

AuClj,  terchloride  of  gold,  401. 

Augite,  290. 

Auric  acid,  AuoOj,  401. 

Autogenous  soldering,  205. 

Azobenzide,  450. 

Azolitmine,  594, 

Azote,  etymology,  119. 

B,  BORON,  116. 

Ba,  barium,  274. 

BaClj,  chloride  of  bai-ium,  276. 

Balenic  acid,  507. 

Balloons,  14. 

made,  502. 
Balsam  of  Peru,  466. 
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Balsam  of  Tolu,  466. 
Balsams,  466. 
Banca  tiu,  380. 
BaO,  baryta,  275. 
BaO.COo,  carbonate  of  barjrta,  275. 
BaO.N.jOj.  nitrate  of  baryta,  275. 
BaO. SO.,,  sidphate  of  baryta,  275. 
Barilla,  262. 
Bar-iiou,  best,  311. 

composition,  311. 
, crystalline,  313. 
fibrous,  313. 
manufacture,  307. 
Barium,  Ba,  274. 

action  on  water,  11. 
binoxide,  276. 
chloride,  BaCl.,,  276. 
eqiiivalent  and  atomic  weights,  284. 
sulphide,  275. 
Barley  sugar,  494. 
Baryta,  BaO,  275. 

carbonate,  275. 

preparation  from  heavy 
spar,  275. 
chlorate,  276. 
hydrate,  BaO.HoO,  275. 
hypophosphite,  235. 
in  glass,  404. 
nitrate,  BaO.N„Oj,  275. 
sidphate,  275. 

decomposition,  275. 
sulphovinate,  516. 
Barytocalcite,  277. 
-     Basalt,  290. 

Base,  definition,  26. 

Basicity  of  acids  determined,  255. 

Basic  oxides,  26. 

Bassorine,  478. 

Basylous,  249. 

Bathgate  coal,  463. 

Bath  stone,  408. 

Baths,  photographic,  recoyery  of  silver  from, 
363. 

Battery,  galvanic,  4. 
Baume's  flux,  412. 

Bauxite,  extraction  of  aluminum  from,  288. 
Baysalt,  262. 
Beans,  inosite  in,  607. 
Bear,  388. 
Beef-tea,  607. 
Beehive-shelf,  11. 
Beer,  composition,  486. 
ropy,  487. 
sparkling,  77. 
Bees'  wax,  573. 
Bell-metal,  340,  382. 
Bengal  saltpetre,  KNOj,  409. 
Benic  acid,  507. 
Benzamide,  541. 
Benzoacetic  anhydride,  657. 
Benzoic  acid,  HC,Hj02.  468. 

in  cow's  urine,  613. 

alcohol,  471,  550. 

anhydi'ide,  470. 

peroxide,  557. 
Benzoin,  gum,  468. 
Benzoine,  470. 

Benzole  or  benzine,  C|,H„,  450. 

action  of  nitric  acid  on,  134. 

chloride  of,  450. 
Benzoline,  558. 
Benzolised  air,  105. 


Benzoue,  550. 
Bonzonitrile,  541. 
Beuzophenone,  550. 
Benzoyle,  C,HjO,  470. 

comj)ouuds,  470. 

glycocoU,  613. 

hydride,  470. 

peroxide,  557. 

salicylamide,  542. 

sahcyle,  472. 

series,  470. 
Benzoyle-iu-ea,  611. 
Benzureide,  611. 
Benzylamine,  550. 
Benzyle,  chloride,  550. 
Bergamotte,  essential  oil  of,  465. 
Beryl,  291. 

Bessemer 's  process  (iron),  312. 

Bezoars,  583. 

Bi,  bismuth,  371. 

Bibasic  acids,  constitution,  255. 

Biborate  of  soda,  266. 

Bibromosuccinic  acid,  578. 

Bicarbonate  of  lime,  45. 

soda,  Na2O.H2O.2CO2,  265. 
Bicarbonates,  82. 
Bichloracetic  acid,  555. 
Bi-equivalent  elements,  158. 
Bile,  622. 

Bimetantimoniate  of  potash,  375. 

soda,  375. 

Binary  foi-muIsB,  42. 

theory  of  acids,  253. 
salts,  253. 
Binoxide  of  hydi'ogen,  51. 

nitrogen,  137. 
BigOg,  bismuthic  oxide,  372. 
Birch,  essential  oil  of,  465. 
BigSj,  bismiithic  sulphide,  373. 
Biscuit  porcelaiu,  406. 
Bismuth,  Bi,  371. 

action  on  water,  12. 

glance,  373. 

impiuities,  372. 

nitrate,  Bi203.3N205,  373. 

ochre,  373. 

oxides,  372. 

oxychloride,  373. 

sulphide,  373. 

telluride,  222. 

terchloride,  BiCla,  373. 

trisnitrate,  373. 
Bismuthic  acid,  373. 
Bistearine,  565. 

Bisulphate  of  potash,  K2O.H2O.2SO3,  130. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  in  coal-gas,  219. 
Bisulphites,  201. 
Bisidphuret  of  carbon,  216. 
Bitter  almond  oil,  C,H„0,  468. 
Bittern,  172,  262. 
Bituminous  coal,  68. 
Bixine,  591. 
Black  ash,  263. 

liquor,  treatment,  265. 
Blackband,  299. 
Black  dyes,  597. 
Blacking,  vitriol  in,  208. 
Black  lead,  60. 

crucibles,  61. 

vitriol,  343. 

wash,  370. 
Blast-furnace,  302. 
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Blast-fumace,  chemical  changes  in,  302. 

gases,  303. 
Blasting  with  gunpowder,  423. 
Bleaching  by  chloride  of  lime,  151 . 

chlorine,  151. 

ozone,  53. 

sulphurous  acid,  200. 
powder,  151. 
Bleach  killed,  201. 
Blende,  ZnS,  293. 
Blistered  steel,  315. 
Block  tin,  380. 
Blood,  603. 

action  of  oxygen  on,  604. 
aeration  of,  604. 
coagulation  of,  603. 
defibrinated,  603. 
formation  from  food,  620,  623. 
globules,  603. 
venous  and  arterial,  604. 
Bloom  (iron),  310. 
Bloomery  forge,  319. 
Blowers  in  coal-mines,  95. 
Blowpipe,  cupellation  with,  352. 
flame,  105. 
hot-blast,  106. 
oxy-hydrogen,  37. 
reduction  of  metals  by,  106. 
table,  113. 
test  for  lithium,  272. 

potassium,  260. 
sodium,  266. 

Blue  bricks,  407. 
copperas,  342. 
dyes,  597. 

fire  composition,  164. 
flowers,  colouring  matter  of,  591. 
malachite,  333. 
metal  (copper),  337. 
oxide  of  molybdenum,  387. 
tungsten,  386. 

pUl,  365. 
pots,  61. 

Prussian,  Fe^Fcy,,  432. 
stone,  342. 
Thenard's,  328. 
Tumbull's,  438, 
verditer,  343. 
vitriol,  342. 

water  of  copper  mines,  337. 

writing  paper,  291. 
B2O3,  boracic  acid,  116. 
Bodies  of  animals,  putrefaction  of,  625. 
Boghead  cannel,  463. 
Boiler  fluid,  arsenical,  244. 

incrustations,  45. 
Boiling  meat,  607. 
Boiling  point,  deflnition,  51. 
Boiling  points  of  benzole  series,  445. 
Boiling  process  (iron),  312. 
Bolsover  stone,  408. 
Bone-ash,  223. 

as  manure,  616. 

black,  65. 

earth,  as  manure,  616 
formation  from  food,  620. 
Bones,  ammonia  furnished  by,  538. 
as  manure,  616. 
composition,  223. 
destructive  distillation,  65. 
Boracic  acid,  BjO,,  116. 

crystals,  117. 


Boracic  acid,  116. 

identified,  117. 
in  glass,  404. 
manufacture,  116. 
tribasic,  118. 
vitreous,  117. 
anhydride,  117. 
etlier,  515. 
lagunes,  116. 
Boracite,  281. 
Borates,  117. 

normal  ratio  of,  253. 
Borax,  Naj0.2B,03, 116,  266. 
glass,  267. 
identified,  267. 
manufacture,  266. 
refining,  266. 
iises,  267. 
vitrefied,  267. 
Boric  ethide,  526. 

methide,  526. 
Bomefene,  466. 
Borneo  camphor,  466. 
Borofluoric  acid,  186. 
Borofluorides,  186. 
Boron,  B,  116. 

amorphous,  118. 
cMoride,  BCI3,  170. 
crystallised,  118. 
diamond,  118. 
fluoride,  BF3,  186. 
graphitoid,  118. 
nitride,  118. 
terchloride,  170. 
terfluoride,  186. 
Botany  Bay  gum,  456. 
Boucherie's  process  for  preserving  wood,  620. 
Bouquet  of  wines,  504. 
Boyle's  fuming  liquor,  271. 
Br,  bromine,  172. 
Brandy,  504. 
Brass,  340. 

for  engraving,  340. 
guns,  381. 
preparation,  340. 
Brassic  acid,  567. 
Braunite,  M.ufi,,  324. 
Brazil  wood,  592. 
Bread,  488. 

aerated,  489. 
new  and  stale,  489. 
Brewing,  484. 
Bricks,  407. 

efilorescence  on,  268. 
Bright  iron,  306. 
Brimstone,  189. 
Britannia  metal,  381. 
British  brandy,  504. 

gum,  481. 
Brochantite,  343. 
Bromates,  174. 
Bromic  acid,  174. 
Bromine,  Br,  172. 

action  on  potash,  173. 
chloride  of,  175. 
etymology,  173. 
hydrate,  173. 
identified,  173. 
in  waters,  172. 
useful  applications,  173. 
with  hydrogen,  174. 
Broraoforni,  544. 
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Broniosuccinic  acid,  578. 
Bronze,  340,  3S2. 

annealing  of,  382. 

coin,  382. 

powder,  385. 
Bronzing,  341. 
Broohite,  385. 

Brown  acid  (sulphuric),  207. 
blaze,  297. 
coal,  67. 
dyes,  597. 
hceinatite,  300. 
Brucine,  529. 
Brucite,  281. 
Brunolic  acid,  445. 
Brunswick  green,  344. 
Bubbles,  e.xplosive,  32. 
Buckskin,  582. 
Biig-poison,  368. 
Building-materials,  407. 

stone,  effect  of  air  of  towns  on,  408. 
preservation  of,  408. 
BuUets,  rifle,  353. 

shrapnel,  353. 
Burner,  air-gas,  103. 

Bunsen's,  103. 
gauze,  104. . 
hot-air,  103. 
ring,  50. 
rosette,  50. 
Burners,  smokeless,  103. 
Burnett's  disinfecting  fluid,  297. 
Burnt  iron,  313. 
Butic  acid,  507,  572. 
Butine,  572. 
Butter,  572. 
Butter-milk,  599. 

preparation  of,  599. 
Butylactic  acid,  552. 
Butylamine,  538. 
Butyle,  CiHg,  513. 

-amyle,  513. 
-caproyle,  513. 
-sulphocyanide,  475. 
Butylene,  509. 

-glycol,  553. 
Butylic  alcohol,  505. 
Butyramide,  541. 
Butyric  acid,  HC,H,0„  507,  558. 

formed  from  citric,  580. 
synthesis  of,  559. 
two  rational  formulce  of,  560. 
ether,  545. 
Butyrine,  572. 
Butyrone,  548. 
Butyryle,  548. 

-urea,  612. 

C,  CAKBON,  58. 

Ca,  calcium,  277. 

Cacao-biitter,  588. 

CaClj,  chloride  of  calcium,  279. 

Cadet's  fuming  liquor  521. 

Cadmia,  CdS,  297. 

Cadmium,  Cd,  297. 

carbonate,  297. 

identified,  297. 

iodide,  297. 

oxide,  297. 

sulphide,  CdS,  297. 

vapour  density,  297. 
Cft'sia,  274. 


Coisia,  carbonate,  274. 
CcBsium,  273. 

platinochloride,  392. 
Caen-stone,  408. 
CaFj  fluoride  of  calcium,  181. 
C'afleic  acid,  587. 
Caffeine,  Q^B.^^'Sfi^  529. 

chemical  constitution,  589. 

e.xtraotion  of,  588. 

formed  from  theobromine,  589. 
Cafleone,  587. 
Cairngorm  stones,  109. 
Caking-coal,  68. 
Calamine,  ZnO.CO^,  293. 

electric,  293. 
Calcareous  waters,  45. 
Calcium,  Ca,  277. 
Calcium,  action  on  water,  11. 

bisulphide,  198. 

chloride,  CaCU,  279. 

equivalent  and  atomic  weights,  284. 

fluoride,  CaF^,  181. 

oxy chloride,  151,  279. 

pentasulphide,  198. 

phosphide,  237. 

sulphide,  264. 
Calc.spar,  277. 
Calculation  of  formulae,  127. 
Calico-printing,  597. 
Calomel,  HgCl,  369. 
Calorific  intensity,  426. 
Cameos,  109. 

Camomile,  essential  oil  of,  465. 
Camphilene,  464. 
Camphine,  104,  464. 
CamphoUc  acid,  567. 
Camphor,  C„H,80,  466. 

artificial,  464. 

oil  of,  466. 
Camphors,  466. 
Camphorimide,  542. 
Candle,  chemistry  of,  100. 
Candles,  564. 

composite,  564,  567. 
Cane-sugar,  CuHsaO,,,  492. 

action  of  yeast  on,  485. 
composition,  494. 
Cannel  gas,  composition,  108. 
CaO,  lime,  277. 

CaO.COa,  carbonate  of  lime,  277. 
CaO.O,  oxalate  of  lime,  575. 
CaO.  SO,,  sulphate  of  lime,  278. 
Caoutchine,  476. 
Caoutchouc,  475. 

artificial,  572. 

in  plant  juices,  477. 

solvents  for,  476. 
Cap  composition,  441. 
Capric  (rutic)  acid,  507. 
Caprine,  572. 
Caproic  acid,  507. 

alcohol,  505. 
Caproiue,  572. 
Caproyle,  CjHu,  513, 
Caproylene,  508. 
Caprylene,  508. 
Caprylic  acid,  507. 

alcohol,  505,  572. 
Capsicine,  529. 
Caramel,  494. 
Carbazotic  acid,  456. 
Carbolic  acid,  C,H,0,  45.'> 
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Carbolic  acid,  antiseptic  character,  626. 
tests  of  purity,  455. 

Carbon,  C,  58. 

and  hydrogen,  88. 

oxygen,  24. 
atomicity,  158. 
atoruic  weiglit,  88. 
bicliloride,  CCl^,  168. 
chemical  relations  of,  65. 
chlorides  of,  167. 
circulation  in  nature,  69. 
determination  of,  80. 
natural  sources,  58. 
oxides  of,  68. 
physical  properties,  63. 
sesquiohloride,  Cfi\,  167. 
subchloride,  C'jCla,  168. 
use  in  metaUm'gy,  66. 
Carbonate  of  baryta  and  lime,  277. 

lime  and  soda,  277. 

lime  in  waters,  45. 

natural  sources  of,  70. 

Carbonates,  82. 

additive  formulae,  83. 
alkaline,  274. 
normal,  253. 

substitutive  formulae,  83. 
Carbon,  bisulphide,  CSj,  216. 

uses,  218. 
burnt  to  carbonic  oxide,  calorific 

value  of,  429. 
calorific  intensity  calculated,  426. 
calorific  value,  66,  425. 
chlorides,  composition  by  volume, 
169. 

group  of  elements,  118,  250. 
iodide,  180. 

liquid  sesquichloride,  CCI3,  169. 
oxycliloride,  COClj,  169. 
oxysulphide,  219. 
protochloride,  Cfil^  168. 
Carbonic  acid,  CO^,  69. 

absorption  by  water,  76. 

analysis  of,  84. 

composition  by  volume,  87. 

decomposed  by  carbon,  84. 

potassium,  84. 

determination  of,  80. 

evolved  by  plants,  69. 

experiments  with,  71. 

formation  of  propylic  acid 
from,  525. 

fonned  in  combustion,  69. 

respiration,  69. 

in  air,  sources  of,  69. 

in  breathed  air,  74. 

injurious  effects  of,  73. 

liquefaction  of,  79. 

jjreparation,  70. 

properties,  71. 

salts  of,  82. 

separation  fi'om  other  eases, 
80. 

springs,  70. 
synthesis  of,  58. 
Carbonic  anhydride,  83. 

ether,  516. 
Carbonic  oxide,  CO,  84. 

absorption  by  cuprous  chlo- 
ride, 251. 
action  on  heated  metallic 
oxides,  87. 


Carbonic  oxide,  calorific  value,  429. 

composition  by  volume,  87. 
decomposition  by  heat,  87. 
formation  in  fires,  84. 
formed  from  steam,  85. 
identified,  84. 

loss  of  heat  in  fui-naces  pro- 
ducing, 429. 

metallurgic  applications,  85. 

poisonous  propei-tics,  85. 

preparation  from  carbonic 
acid,  84. 

preparation  from  ferrocy- 
anide  of  potassium,  86. 

preparation  from  oxalic  acid, 
86. 

properties,  86. 
Carbonisation,  58. 
Carbonising  fermentation,  66. 
Carbotriamine,  537. 
Carbovinate  of  potash,  516. 
Carburetted  hydrogen,  94. 
Carmine,  595. 
Carmine  lake,  595. 
Carminic  acid,  595. 
Caiiiallite,  260. 
Carnelian,  109. 

Cari'away,  essential  oil  of,  465. 
Carre's  freezing  apparatus,  123. 
Carthamine,  591. 
Cartilage,  608. 
Case-hardening,  317. 
Caseine,  601. 

vegetable,  488,  601. 
Cassia,  essential  oil,  471. 
Cassiterite,  SnO.2,  383. 
Cast-iron,  composition  of,  305. 

for  ordnance,  307. 

fusing  point,  307. 

grey,  306. 

malleable,  317. 

mottled,  306. 

phosphorus  in,  305. 

silicon  in,  114. 

specific  gravity,  307. 

sulphiu-  in,  305. 

varieties  of,  306. 

white,  306. 
Castor  oil,  572. 

cold- drawn,  572. 
Cast  steel,  316. 
Catalan  process,  318. 
Catalysis,  52,  518. 
Catechu,  584. 
Cat's  eye,  109. 
Caustic  alkali,  11. 

etymology  of,  11. 
lunar,  AgNOj,  362. 
potash,  258. 
soda,  265. 
Cd,  cadmium,  297. 
Cedar- wood,  essential  oil,  466. 
Cedrene,  466. 
Cedriret,  460,  463. 
Celery,  495. 

Celestine,  S)-0.S03,  276. 
CeUuloso,  CeHi„0„  459. 

converted  into  sugar,  490. 
solvent  for,  342. 
Cement  for  earthenware,  601. 

Keene's  and  Keating's,  279. 
Portland,  409. 
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Cemeut,  Roman,  409. 

Scott's,  409. 
Cementation,  process,  314. 

theory  of,  315. 
Centrifugal  sugar  drainer,  493. 
Cerasine,  478. 
Cerite,  291. 
Cerium,  Ce,  291. 

oxalate,  291. 

oxides,  292. 
Ceroleine,  574. 
Cerotene,  508. 
Cerotic  acid,  507,  573. 
Cerotine,  573. 
Ceruse,  355. 

Cerylic  alcohol,  505,  573. 
Cetine,  573. 
Cetyle,  C.^H^,,  573. 

series,  573. 
Cetylene,  509. 
Cetylic  alcohol,  605. 

ether,  573. 
CHj,  methyle,  461. 
CH^,  marsh-gas,  94. 
CH^O,  methylic  alcohol,  461. 
CoH„  acetylene,  89. 
C^H^,  olefiant  gas,  92. 
C.;H,C1,,  Dutch  liquid,  92. 
C;H„  ethyle,  512. 
CjH„0,  ether,  510. 
CjHjO,  alcohol,  509. 
CjHj,  phenyle,  454. 
CjHj,  benzole,  450. 
CjH.N,  aniline,  450. 
C-HjO,  benzoyle,  470. 
CloHg,  naphthaline,  457. 
Chalcedony,  109. 
Chalk,  CaO.COa,  277. 

decomposed  by  sodium,  84. 
in  ■waters,  45. 
precipitated,  163. 
Chalybeate  waters,  49,  320. 
Chameleon  mineral,  325. 
Champagne,  503. 
Charbon  roux,  413. 
Charcoal,  absorption  of  gases  by,  63. 

action  of  steam  on,  86. 

alder,  composition,  413. 

animal,  65. 

as  fuel,  66. 

ash,  414. 

burning,  62. 

combustion  of,  66. 

decolorising  properties,  64. 

deodorising  properties,  63. 

examination,  414. 

for  gunpowder,  413. 

oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  132. 

preparation  in  the  laboratory,  424. 

prepared  at  different  tempera- 
tures, 413. 

properties  of,  63. 

retort,  62. 

suffocation,  85. 

wood,  61. 
Charring  by  steam,  413. 
Cheese,  600. 
Cheltenham  water,  49. 
Chemical  equivalent,  definition,  10. 
Chemi.sti-y,  definition,  1. 
Cheques,  i^repared  paper  for,  482. 
Chessylile,  314. 


Chevreul's  investigations,  561. 
Chili  saltpetre,  NaNOj,  409. 
Chill-casting,  307. 
Chimney,  hot  air,  for  lamps,  103. 
use  of,  in  lamps,  103. 
ventilation  Ijy,  74. 
Chimneys  on  tire  extinguished,  200. 
Chinese  wax,  573. 
Chlonaphthalise,  CioClg,  169. 
Chloracetic  acid,  HC2H0CIO.2,  555. 
Chloracetene,  549. 
Chloral,  CHCljO,  544. 
Chloralum';  288. 
Chlorauile,  587. 
Chloraniline,  540. 
Chlorate  of  baryta,  276. 

potash,  KCIO3,  161. 

action  of  heat  on,  164. 

sulphuric  acid 
on,  165. 
and  sugar  inflamed,  166. 
Chlorate  of  potash  bm-nt  in  coal-gas,  164. 

preparation,  161. 
preparation  of  oxygen 
from,  30. 

Chlorates,  163. 

normal  ratio  of,  253. 
Chlorhydrine,  565. 

of  glycol,  551. 
Chloric  acid,  161. 

hydrated,  163. 
ether,  515. 
peroxide,  ClOj,  165. 
Chloride  of  aluminum  and  sodium,  289. 
ammonium,  NH,C1,  120. 
calcium  tube,  81. 
lime,  151. 

constitiition  of,  151. 
spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion, 161. 
nitrogen,  170. 

prepartion,  171. 
potassiiim,  solubility  of,  410. 
soda,  161. 
sodium,  261. 
sulphiiryle,  201. 
thionyle,  201. 
Chlorine,  CI,  143. 

action  on  ammonia,  149. 

hydrosulphuricacid,196. 
leaves,  151. 
sal-ammoniac,  171. 
water,  149. 
and  hydrogen,  146. 

exploded  by  sun- 
light, 147. 
exploded  by  spark, 
147. 

atomicity  of,  158. 
bleaching  by,  150. 
chemical  relations  of,  145. 
disini'cctLng  properties,  152. 
etymology,  145. 
experiments  with,  145. 
group  of  elemeuts,  186,  250. 
hydrate,  145. 
liquefied,  145. 
occun-ence  in  nature,  143. 
oxides,  159. 

conipoaition  by  volume, 
167. 

general  review,  167. 
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Chlorine,  oxidising  action,  150. 

peroxide,  165. 

preparation,  141. 

properties,  145. 

taper  in,  150. 

water,  145. 
Chlorite,  290. 
Clilorites,  167. 
Chlorobenzole,  450. 
CMorocarbonic  acid,  COCLj,  169. 

atomic  constitution, 
250. 

Chlorochromic  acid,  331. 
Chloroform,  CHCl,,  543. 
Chloronitric  gas,  172. 
Chloronitrous  gas,  1 72. 
Chlorophosphamide,  239. 
Cliloropliyll,  591. 
Chloropicrine,  CCl3(N02),  456. 
Chlorosulphuric  acid,  201. 
Clilorous  acid,  CI2O3,  166. 
Chocolate,  588. 
Choke-damp,  74. 
Cholesterine,  CsH^O,  622. 
Cholic  acid,  622". 
Choloidic  acid,  622. 
Chondrine,  608. 

Clrromates,  normal  ratio  of,  253. 

of  lead,  330. 

of  potash,  330, 
Chrome-alum,  331. 

Chrome-iron-ore,  FeCCraOj,  321,  329. 
Chrome-yeUow,  PbCCrOg,  330. 
Chromic  acid,  CrO,,  330. 

action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on,  157. 
Chromium,  Cr,  329. 

action  on  water,  12. 

chlorides,  331. 

oxides,  330. 

oxychloride,  332. 

protoxide,  331. 

sesquichloride,  331. 

sesquioxide,  Cr^Og,  330. 

sesquisulphide,  332. 

sulphate,  331. 

tertluoride,  332. 
Chrysaniline,  452. 
Chi-ysene,  459. 
Chrysoberyl,  291. 
ChrysocoUa,  344. 
Churning,  599. 
Chyle,  623. 
ChjTue,  621. 
Cigars,  590. 
Cinchona  baric,  585. 
Cinchonine,  529. 

e.xtraction  of,  585. 

Cinder,  68. 

Cinder-iron,  304. 

Cinnabar,  HgS,  364. 

Cinnameine,  466. 

Cinnamic  acid,  CsHsOo,  466. 

Cinnamon,  essential  oil  of,  471. 

Cinnamyle,  hydride,  471. 

Circulation  of  blood,  chemistry  of,  623. 

Cisterns,  incrustations  in,  46. 

Citric  acid,  HaCoHjO-,  579. 

CI,  chlorine,  143. 

Clarlv's  process  for  softening  water,  48. 
Clay,  285. 
Claying  sugar,  493. 


Clay,  ironstone,  average  yield,  303. 

kidney  form,  300. 
Clay  ironstones,  299. 
CljO,  hypochlorous  acid,  160. 
C1.20;j,  clilorous  acid,  166. 
CI0O4,  chloric  peroxide,  165. 
Clot  of  blood,  603. 
Cloves,  essential  oil  of,  465. 
CN,  cyanogen,  435. 
CO,  carbonic  oxide,  84. 
CO2,  carbonic  acid,  69. 
CjOj,  oxalic  acid  in  combination,  575. 
Coai,  66. 

ash  of,  68. 

Bathgate,  463. 

bituminous,  67. 

composition  of,  429. 

Boghead,  463. 

brown,  67. 

caking,  68. 

cannel,  68. 

combustion  of,  67. 

composition  of,  68. 

distiUation  of,  107,  443. 

formation  of,  66. 

mines,  lire-damp  of,  95. 

pit,  67. 

products  of  combustion,  68. 

'  distillation,  107. 

stone,  68. 
varieties  of,  67. 
"Welsh,  68. 
Coal-gas,  107. 

composition  of,  108. 
manufactiire,  444. 

effect  on  chemistry,  4-1: 
purification,  445. 
removal  of  bisulphide  of  carbo 
fi-om,  219. 
Coal-naphtha,  treatment  of,  447. 
Coal-tar,  445. 

distUlation  of,  447. 
dyes  from,  451. 
Coarse  copper,  337. 
Coarse-metal  (copper),  CuTeSj,  335. 
Cobalt,  Co,  327. 

action  on  water,  12. 
arseniate,  240. 
bloom,  3C0O.AS2O5,  240. 
chloride,  328. 

commercial  oxide,  preparation,  327 

glance,  C0AS2.C0S2,  327. 

oxides,  327. 

phosphate,  328. 

pyrites,  C02S3,  328. 

separation  from  nickel,  327. 

sulphides,  328. 
Cocaine,  529. 
Cocculus  Indicus,  473. 
Cochineal,  595. 
Cochlearia,  oil  of,  475. 
Cocinic  acid,  507. 
Cocoa,  583. 
Cocoa-nut  oil,  570. 
Codeine,  529. 

constitution,  535. 
extraction,  584. 
Cod-liver  oil,  572. 
Coffee,  composition,  587. 

roasting,  587. 
Coil,  induction,  6. 
Coin-bronze,  340. 
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Coke,  68. 

action  of  steam  ou,  86. 
composition,  429. 
Colcotliar,  203,  321. 
Cold,  gi'eatest  artificial,  137. 
saturated  solution,  39. 
-sliortness  in  iron,  313. 
Collodion  balloons  made,  502. 

cotton,  501. 
Colopliene,  464. 
Colophony,  464. 
Coloured  fires,  164. 
Colouring-matters,  animal,  595. 

vegetable,  591. 

CohmUte,  388. 
Columbium,  388. 
Colza  oil,  571. 

Combination  by  volume,  34. 

definition,  1. 
Combined  carbon  in  cast-iron,  306. 
Combining  proportions,  628. 
Combustibles  and  supporters,  reciprocity  of, 
37,  102. 

Combustion,  acetylene  formed  in,  89. 
definition,  22. 

formation  of  carbonic  acid  h\, 
69. 

-fm-nace,  81. 

in  air,  definition,  22. 

in  confined  air,  73. 

in  oxygen,  22. 

teraperatiu'e  of,  426. 
Common  salt,  NaCl,  261. 
Composition  and  constitution,  462. 
Compound  and  mixture,  distinction,  57. 

definition,  1. 
Compressed  gases,  37. 
Concrete,  409. 
Condenser,  Liebig's,  50. 
Condumie,  240. 
Condy's  disinfecting  fluid,  326. 
Coniine,  529. 

constitution,  535. 
Constitution  of  salts,  251, 
Converting  furnace,  314. 
Converting  vessel,  Bessemer's,  312. 
Cooking,  607. 
Copal,  467. 
Copper,  Cu,  333. 

acetylide,  90. 

action  of  nitric  acid  on,  133. 

on  ammonia  and  air,  342. 
on  water,  12. 
alloys  of,  340. 
amalgam,  366. 
ammonio-sulphate,  343. 
Anglesea,  337. 
arsenite,  244. 
basic  acetate,  555. 

carbonates,  333,  344. 

phosphates,  344. 
best  selected,  335. 
blistered,  336. 
chlorides,  344. 
cleaned,  342. 
detected  in  lead,  352. 
dry,  336. 

effect  of  impurities  on,  338. 

phosphorus  on,  338. 

sea-water  on,  339. 
electric  conductivity  of,  338 
electrotype,  338. 


Copper,  emerald,  344. 

extraction  in  laboratory,  337. 
fusing  point,  339. 
glance,  Cu^S,  333. 
hydrated  oxide,  342. 
hydride,  235. 
Lake  Superior,  338. 
lead  in,  337. 
metallurgy  of,  333. 
moss,  336. 
native,  333. 
ore,  ijrey,  333. 
red,  333. 
variegated,  333. 
,  ores,  333. 

fusion  for  coarse  metal,  334. 

white  metal,  335. 
roasting,  333. 

treatment  of,  for  silver,  359. 
overpoled,  337. 
oxide,  CuO,  341. 
oxides,  341. 
oxychloride,  339,  344. 
peacock,  333. 
pentasulphide,  345. 
phosphide,  237,  345. 
poling  or  toughening,  336. 
precipitated,  90. 
properties  of,  339. 
pyrites,  CuPeS.^,  333. 
quadrant-oxide,  342. 
reduced  by  hydi-ogen,  37. 
refining,  336. 
rose,  337. 
sand,  333. 

separated  from  silver,  360. 
silicates,  344. 

smelting,  composition  of  products 

from,  337. 
smelting,  summary  of,  333. 
smoke,  334. 
Spanish,  338. 
subohloride,  CujClo,  344. 
suboxide,  CujO,  342. 
subsiilphide,  Cu,S,  345. 
sulphate,  CuO.SOa,  342. 

action  of  heat  on,  212. 
in  bread,  490. 
sulphides,  345. 
tinning,  340,  381. 
tough-cake,  337. 
tough-pitch,  336. 
underpoled,  337. 
verdigris,  340. 
vessels  for  cooking,  339. 
with  aluminum.  289. 
Copperas,  FeO.SOg,  322. 

blue,  342. 
Coprolite,  223,  231. 
(Joquimbite,  322. 
Coral,  277. 
Corn-flour,  481. 
Corpse-light  in  coal-mines,  98. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  HgClj,  368. 

antidote  to,  368. 
antiseptic  properties, 
369. 

Corundum,  287. 
Cotton,  460. 

and  wool,  separation  of,  609. 

dissolved  by  aiiiuionio-cupric  solu- 
tions, 342. 
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Cr,  chromium,  329. 
Crackers,  detonating,  442. 
Cream,  699. 

Cream  of  tartar,  257,  576. 
Creasote,  455,  457. 
Crenic  acid,  619. 
Cress,  essential  oil  of,  474. 
Cresylic  acid,  C7H8O,  457. 
CrOj,  chromic  acid,  330. 
CrgOj,  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  330. 
Crocus  of  antimony,  374. 
Croolces'  discovery  of  thallium,  358. 
Cross-stone,  184. 
Crotonic  acid,  567. 
■  Crow-fig,  589. 
Crucibles,  407. 

black  lead,  61. 

graphite,  61. 
Cryolite,  266. 
Crystalline  lens,  604. 
Crystallisation,  39. 

Crystals  from  the  leaden  chambers,  204. 

CSj,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  216. 

Cu,  copper,  333. 

CuCl.2,  cupric  cliloride,  344. 

Cu-jClj,  cuprous  chloride,  344. 

Cudbear,  593. 

Cumidiue,  534. 

Cuminic  acid,  HCioHjiOa,  471. 

alcohol,  550. 
Cummin,  essential  oil,  471. 
Ciimyle,  471. 

hydride,  471. 
Cumylene,  537. 

diamine,  537. 
CuO,  oxide  of  copper,  341. 
CuO.  SO3,  sulphate  of  copper,  342. 
Cupel-furnace,  351. 
Cupellation  on  the  large  scale,  351. 

small  scale,  352. 

Cupric  acid,  342. 

chloride,  CuClj,  344. 
oxide,  CuO,  341. 
Cupros-acetyle,  chloride,  90. 

oxide,  90. 
Cuprous  acetylide,  preparation,  89. 
chloride,  Q\\Q\,  344. 

ammoniacal,  344. 
solution,  preparation,  90. 
oxide,  CujO,  342. 
Curarine,  589. 
Cui'cumine,  593. 
Curd  of  milk,  601. 
Curing  animal  matters,  626. 
Current,  electric,  4. 
CuS,  sulphide  of  copper,  345, 
Cyamelide,  437. 
Cyanic  acid,  hydrated,  437. 

ether,  531. 
Cyanide  of  phosphorus,  438. 

potassium,  KCN,  435. 

commercial,  436. 
from  blast  furnaces, 
.  436. 

Cyanides  of  alcohol-radicals,  520. 
Cyanine,  591. 
Cyanogen,  CN,  435. 

chlorides,  438. 

compounds,  431. 

preparation,  435. 

solution,  metamorphosis  of,  435. 
Cyanuric  acid,  438,  610. 


CyoFe,  ferrocyanogen,  432. 
Cylinder-charcoal,  62,  414. 
Cyraole,  C'i„H,„  460,  466. 

Dadtle,  464. 

hydrochlorate,  464. 
Damaluric  acid,  567. 
Daturine,  529. 
Davy-lamp,  97. 

Deacon's  clilorine  process,  145. 
Dead  head,  382. 
Dead  oil  of  coal-tar,  447. 
Decay,  69. 

Decolorising  by  charcoal,  64. 
Decomposing-cell,  4. 
Decomposition,  definition,  1. 
Definition  of  acid  salt,  254. 

alcohol,  506. 
atomic  heat,  283. 
basic  salt,  254. 
normal  salt,  254. 
salt,  253. 
Deflagrating  collar,  24. 

spoon,  24. 
Deflagration,  412. 
Dehydration,  42. 
Deliquescence,  42. 
Density,  absolute,  417. 

apparent,  417. 
Deodorising  by  charcoal,  64. 

chlorine,  152. 
Dephlogisticated  muriatic  acid,  152. 
Derbyshire  spar,  181 
Desilverising  lead,  349. 
Destructive  distillation,  definition,  62. 
Detonating  tubes,  163. 
Devitrification,  404. 
Dextrine,  C^HioOj,  481. 
Dextrotartaric  acid,  579. 
Dhil  mastic,  355. 
Diacetiue,  655. 
Diacid  diamines,  536. 
Dialysis,  111. 
Diamines,  536. 

aromatic,  537. 
Diamond,  58. 

ash  of,  60. 

combustion  of,  59. 

dust,  60. 

glazier's,  60. 
Diamylamine,  533. 
Diaspore,  288. 
Diastase,  483. 
Diathermanous,  217. 
Diatomic  elements,  158. 
Diazoaraido-benzole,  454. 
Dichloracetic  acid,  555. 
Dichloraniline,  540. 
Dichlorhj'drine,  565. 
Didymium,  Di,  292. 
Diet,  regulation  of,  624. 
Diethacetic  acid,  560. 

ether,  560. 
Diethoxalic  acid,  553. 
Diethylamine,  NH(C.,H5).^  532. 
Dietliyl-diethylene-diamine,  536, 
Diethylene-diamine,  N.Ji«(C.,H,).,,  536. 

-dianimonium,  liydrate  of,  536. 

-diethyl-triamine,  537. 

-trialcohol,  554. 

-triamiue,  537. 

-triammonium,  trichloride,  538. 
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Diuthylziucamiae,  513. 
Diffusibility  of  gases,  definition,  15. 

law  of,  lb". 

measurement  of,  17. 

rate  of,  16. 

Diflusion-tube,  17. 
Digestion,  621. 

Dimetbacetic  (butyi'lc)  ether,  559. 
Dimetlioxalic  acid,  553. 
Dimethylaniiue,  533. 
Dimorphous,  60. 
Dinas  Jire-bricks,  407. 
Dinitraniline,  540. 
Dinitrobenzole,  134. 
Dinitro-diphenylamine,  534. 
Dicenanthylene-diamylamine,  548. 
Dioptase,  344. 
Diphenylamine,  534. 
Diphenyl-benzoylamine,  534. 

-diethylene-diamine,  536. 
-guanidine,  537. 
-urea,  611. 
Diplatinamine,  393. 
Diplatosamine,  392. 

hycb-ate,  392. 
hydroclilorate,  392. 
sidphate,  392. 
Discharge  in  calico-printing,  152,  597. 
Disinfectant,  MacDougall's,  456. 
Disinfecting  by  chloride  of  lime,  152. 
chlorine,  152. 
ferric  chloride,  322. 
manganates,  325. 
Disinfecting  fluid,  Burnett's,  297. 

Condy'.s,  326. 
Disintegration  of  rocks,  77. 
Disodacetic  ether,  559. 
Displacement,  collection  of  gas  by,  18. 
Dissociation  of  sal-ammoniac,  270. 

vermilion  vapour,  371. 
Distillation,  49. 

definition  of,  49. 
destructive,  62. 
dry,  62. 
fractional,  448. 
Distmed  sulphur,  189. 

water,  49. 
Dithionic  (hyposulphuric)  acid,  215. 
Ditoluylamine,  534. 
DoegUc  acid,  567. 
Z»otomiCe,  MgO.CaO.2CO2,  280. 
Dough,  488. 
Downcast  shaft,  76. 
Dryers,  572. 
Drying  gases,  42. 

m  vacuo,  209. 
oils,  572. 

over  oil  of  vitriol,  209. 
Ductility  of  copper,  339. 
Dung  as  manure,  616. 

-substitute,  245,  268. 
Dutch  liquid,  CjafiX^,  92. 

action  of  chlorine  on,  167. 
Dutch  metal  in  chlorine,  146. 
Dyarl  elements,  158. 
Dyeing,  595. 

Earthenware,  407. 
Earths,  alkaline,  282. 

proper,  284. 
Ebonite,  476. 

Economico-funiace  for  lead-snielting,  3iS. 


EITen'ssoenco,  76. 
Efflorescence,  41. 
Eggs,  606. 
Egg  shells,  70,  606. 
Elaene,  509. 
Elaidic  acid,  564. 
Elaldehyde,  547. 
Elba  iron  mv,  300. 
Electrical  amalgam,  366. 
Electrogilding,  400. 
Electrolysis,  definition,  6. 

of  hydrochloric  acid,  156. 
of  water,  4. 
Electro-negative  elements,  6. 
Electroplating,  361. 
Electro-positive  elements,  6. 
Element,  definition,  1. 
Elements,  non-metallic,  general  review,  249. 
Elemi  resin,  467. 
Ellagic  acid,  683. 
EmboUte,  363. 
Emerald,  291. 
Emery,  287. 
Emetics,  677. 
Emetine,  529. 
Empirical  formulae,  82. 
Empirical  and  rational  formulas,  462. 
Empyreumatic,  465. 
Emulsine,  469. 
Enamel  glass,  405, 
Endosmose,  603. 
English  sulphuric  acid,  205, 
Epsom  salts,  280. 
Equivalent,  dettnitiou,  10. 
Erbium,  291. 
Erucic  acid,  567. 
Erythric  acid,  593. 
Erythrite,  594. 
Esculetine,  473. 
Esculine,  473. 
Essence  of  almonds,  468. 

turpentine,  464. 
Essential  oils  containing  sulphur,  473. 

extraction  ofj  465. 
Ethal,  CieHs.O,  573. 
Ethalic  acid,  573. 
Ether,  (CjHt)^©,  510. 

chemical  constitution,  517. 

decomposition  by  heat,  89. 

water-type  view,  518. 
Btherification,  continuous,  510. 

theory  of,  517. 
Ethers,  derivation  from  alcohols,  507. 

double,  517. 

perfuming  and  flavouring,  545. 
Ethylamine,  NHsiCaH,),  531,  538. 
Ethylammouia  or  ethylia,  531. 
Ethylaniline,  534. 
Ethylate  of  potash,  518. 

soda,  518. 

zinc,  524. 

Ethyl-codyl-ammonium,  hydrate  of,  535. 
Ethyle,  C^H,,  512. 
Ethyle-amyle,  513. 

-butyle,  513. 

cyanide,  520. 

-glucose,  494. 

hydride,  531. 

hy]3othosis,  514. 

iodide,  512. 

kakodylo,  525. 

orthocarbonate,  51(!. 

2  s 
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Etbyle  subcarbonate,  516. 

sulpbide,  519. 
Ethylene,  CaHj,  92. 

bibromide,  536. 

diamine,  N2H,(C.^HJ,  536. 

hexethyl-diphosphouium,  hydrate 

of,  539. 
oxide,  551. 
Etbylformiate  of  soda,  558. 
Ethylic  alcohol,  509. 

bromide,  611. 
chloride,  511. 
ether,  510. 
iodide,  512. 
Ethyl-methyl-phenylainine,  534. 
-urea,  611. 
nicotyl-ammonium,  hydrate  of,  635. 
Ethylo-platamnionium,  hydrate  of,  540. 

toluidine,  534. 
Ethyloxamide,  541. 
Ethyl-iirea,  611. 
Euchlorine,  166. 
Eudiometer,  Cavendisli's,  32. 

etymology,  32. 
siphon,  34. 
Ure's,  34. 
Eudiometric  analysis  of  air,  34. 

marsh-gas,  106. 

Euodic  acid,  507. 
Euphorbium,  475. 
Eupione,  463. 
Eupyrion  matches,  166. 
Evernic  acid,  593. 
Excretion,  623. 

Explosion  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  31. 
Explosions  in  coal-mines,  95. 

F,  FLUORINE,  181. 

Fagotting,  311. 
Fallowing,  617. 
Fast  colours,  595. 
Fats,  570. 

table  of,  574. 
Fatty  acid  series,  507. 
Patty  acids,  preparation,  563. 
Fey,  ferrocyanogen,  432. 
Fe,  iron,  298. 

FcjClj,  perchloride  of  iron,  322. 
Fe4Fcy3,  Prussian  blue,  432. 
Feldsjawr,  285. 

potash-,  290. 

soda-,  290. 
Fennel,  essential  oil  of,  471. 
FeO,  protoxide  of  iron,  320. 
FegOs,  peroxide  of  iron,  321. 
Fe304,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  321. 
FeO.SOj,  protosulphate  of  iron,  322. 
Fermentation,  69. 

acetous,  487. 
alcoholic,  485. 

arrested  by  sulphurous  acid, 

&c.,  201. 
production  of  cai-bonic  acid 

in,  69. 
viscous,  487. 
Ferric  acid,  321. 

chloride,  322. 

molecular  formula,  323. 
oxide,  321. 
sulphate,  322. 
Ferricum,  323. 

Ferricyauogen  (femdoyanogen),  CyjFe,  438. 


Ferrocyanates,  431. 

FeiTocyanic  acid,  431. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  KjCy^Fe,  432. 

action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on, 
86. 

Ferrocyanogen,  Cy^Fe,  432. 
Ferrosoferric  oxide,  321. 
Ferrosum,  323. 
Ferrous  oxide,  320. 

sulphate,  322. 
Femiretted  cliyazic  acid,  431. 
FeSj,  iron  pyrites,  189. 
Fibrine,  blood-,  605. 

extracted  from  blood,  603. 

muscle-,  606. 

vegetable,  488. 
Fibroine,  609. 
Fibrous  bar-iron,  313. 
Filtration,  64. 

Pinery-cinder,  2PeO.Si02,  308. 
Fire-bricks,  407. 
Fire-clay,  285. 
Fire-damp,  95. 

conditions  of  inflammation,  96. 
indicator,  95. 
Fire,  white,  composition  for,  248. 
Fires,  blue  flame  in,  84. 

coloured,  164. 
Pish  oils,  563. 

shells,  70. 
Fixing  photographic  prints,  214. 
Flags,  Yorkshire,  407. 
Flake-white,  373. 
Flame,  analysis  of  by  siphon,  102. 
blowpipe,  105. 
cause  of  livminosity  in,  99. 
definition  of,  99. 

effect  of  atmospheric  pressure  on,  104. 

oxygen  on,  106. 

wire-gauze  on,  97. 
experimental  study  of,  100. 
extinction  by  gases,  72. 
extinguished  by  carbonic  acid,  72. 

good  conductoi-s,  97. 

gases  in,  100. 

natm-e  of,  99. 

oxidising,  105. 

reducing,  105. 

relation  of  fuel  to,  104. 

separation  of  carbon  in,  101. 

stinicture  of,  99. 

supply  of  air  to,  103. 
Flames,  simple  and  compound,  99. 

smoky,  104. 
Flask,  to  make  a  three-necked,  102. 
Flesh,  606. 

composition  of,  607. 
juice  of,  606. 
Flint,  109. 

and  steel,  110. 
Flints  dissolved,  267. 
Florence  flask,  31. 
Floss-hole,  309. 

Flour,  pro.xiraate  analysis  of,  488. 
Flowers  bleached  by  sulphurous  arid,  200. 
Fluoboric  acid,  186. 
Fluorescence,  473,  586. 
Fluoric  acid,  HP,  181. 
Fluoride  of  calcium,  181. 

silicon,  184. 
Fluorides,  183. 
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Fluorine,  F,  181. 

attempts  to  isolate,  183. 
Fluor-spar,  CaF,  181. 
Flux,  Baumi^'s,  412. 

in  iron  smelting,  303,  304. 
Food,  eft'ect  of,  upon  respiration,  624. 
exportation,  625. 
plastio  constituents  of,  624. 
preservation  of,  626. 
respiratory  constituents  of,  624. 
Foi^e-iron,  307. 
Formamide,  641. 
Formic  acid,  HCHO„  507,  557. 
Formonitrile,  541. 
FomulEB,  additive,  83. 

calculation  of,  82. 
empirical  and  rational,  462. 
substitutive,  83. 
Formylamine,  hydriodate  of,  435. 
Formyl-diphenyl-diamine,  536. 
Formyle,  CH,  544. 

terchloride  of,  644. 
Fouling  of  guns,  423. 
Foundry-iron,  307. 
Fousel-oil,  505. 
Fowler's  solution,  244. 
Fractional  distillation,  448. 
Frankincense,  475. 
FranMinite,  ZnO.Fe^Oj,  321. 
Free-stcme,  407. 
Freezing-apparatus,  123. 

in  red-hot  cracible,  199. 
mixtures,  124,  135,  270. 
of  water,  61. 

with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  217. 
French  chalk,  279. 
Friction-tubes,  163. 

composition  for,  163. 
Fnictose,  CJI^Og,  491. 
Fruits,  ripening  of,  619. 
Fuel,  calculation  of  calorific  intensity,  426. 

value,  425. 

chemistry  of,  425. 

practical  applications  of,  426. 
Fuels,  composition  of,  429. 

illuminating,  composition  of,  104. 
Fuller's  earth,  285. 
Fulminic  acid,  440. 

Fulminate  of  mercury,  C.2HgN202,  439. 

action  of  hydrochloric 

acid  on,  442. 
preparation,  439. 
properties,  440. 
silver,  441. 
Fulminates,  chemical  constitution,  442. 

double,  442. 
Fulminating  gold,  401. 

platinum,  391. 
silver,  362. 
Fmnaric  .acid,  580. 
Fumigating  with  chlorine,  152. 

sulphurous  aciil,  201. 
Fuming  sulphuric  acid,  203. 
Fumitory,  580. 
Funnel-tube,  13. 
Fur  in  kettles,  44. 
Furfuramide,  558. 
Furfurine,  558. 
Furfurole,  C.HjOj,  558. 
Furnace,  charcoal,  114. 

regenerative,  429. 
reverberatory,  309. 


Furnace,  Sefatrcim's,  320. 
Furnaces,  theory  of,  426. 

waste  of  heat  in,  429. 
Fused  common  salt,  115. 
Fusible  alloy,  297. 
Fusing-points  of  fats,  574. 
Fusion,  112. 
Fustic,  592. 
Fuze,  Abel's,  346. 

Armstrong  percussion,  230. 

Oadolinite,  291. 
Galbanum,  475. 
Galena,  PbS,  346. 
Gallic  acid,  583. 
Gall-nuts,  581. 
Galvanic  battery,  4. 
Galvanised  iron,  292. 
Gamboge,  475. 
Gangue,  304. 
Garancine,  592. 

Garlic,  essence,  artificial  production,  474. 

essential  oil  of,  474. 
Garnet,  290. 
Gas,  air  vitiated  by,  74. 

-burner,  Bunsen's  rosette,  50. 
ring,  50. 
smokeless,  103. 
-carbon,  446. 
composition  of,  108. 
-cylinder,  19. 
-holder,  59. 
valuation  of,  103. 
-jar,  24. 

manufacture  of,  444. 
Gaseous  hydrocarbons,  analysis  of,  106. 
Gases,  diffusion  of,  15. 

expansion  by  heat,  421. 

in  waters,  43. 
Gastric  juice,  621. 
Gaultheria,  oil  of,  462. 
Gauze  burner,  104. 
Gaylussite,  277. 
Gedge's  metal,  340. 
Geic  acid,  619. 
Gelatine,  608. 
Gennan  sUver,  340. 
Germination,  482,  617. 
Geysers,  110. 
Gilding,  400. 

porcelain,  406. 
Gin,  504. 

Gl,  glucinum,  291. 
Glass,  403. 

bottle,  404. 

coloured,  404. 

composition  of,  403. 

corrosion  by  hydroHuoric  acid,  183. 

crown,  404. 

decolorised,  405. 

etched,  183. 

flint,  404. 

-gall,  404. 

manufacture  of,  403. 
of  antimony,  377. 
plate,  404. 

plate  perforated,  205. 

-pots,  407. 

silvered,  361. 

window,  403. 
Glauberitc,  268. 
Glauber's  salt,  14'). 
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Glaze  for  earthenware,  406 
Glazier's  diamond,  60. 
GlobiUiue,  604. 
Glonoine,  569. 
Glucic  acid,  494. 
Glucina,  291. 

separation  from  alumina,  291. 
Glucinum,  Gl,  291. 
Glucose,  GgHuO.,,  482. 

artificial,  490. 
stearic,  568. 
Glucosides,  471. 
Gluco-tartaric  acid,  568. 
Glue,  608. 
Gluten,  488. 

varieties  of,  489. 
Glutine,  488. 
Glyceric  acid,  553. 

alcohol,  566. 
ether,  666. 
Glycerides,  565. 
Glycerine,  CjHgOj,  566. 

converted  into  glycol,  566. 
extraction  of,  565. 
properties,  566. 
soap,  563. 
triatomic,  554. 
Glyceryle,  C3H,,  554. 
GlycochoUc  acid,  622. 
Glycocoll  (glycocine),  CsHjNOj,  609. 
Glycogen,  622. 
Glycol,  CjHeOa,  550. 

acetobutyrate  of,  551. 
aldehyde  of,  552. 
binacetate  of,  550. 
chlorhydrine  of,  551. 
converted  into  alcohol,  554. 
monacetate  of,  551. 
Glycolic  acid,  HC2H3O3,  551. 
Glycols,  550. 
Glycyrrhizine,  495. 
Glyoxal,  552. 
Gneiss,  290. 
Gold,  Au,  396. 

and  sodium,  hyposulphite,  401. 
assay  by  cupellation,  399. 
coin,  399. 
crucible,  401. 
dissolved,  172. 

extracted  from  old  silver,  398. 
extraction,  397. 
fulminating,  401. 
identification  of,  133. 
in  chlorine,  146. 
lace  cleaned,  436. 

treatment  of,  399. 
leaf,  400. 
oxides  of,  401. 
physical  properties,  400. 
protochloride,  AuCl,  401. 
refining,  398. 

removal  of  mercury  from,  366. 
ruby,  228,  400. 

separated  from  silver  and  copper, 
210.  ' 
standard,  399. 

specific  gravity  of,  399. 
sulphides  of,  402. 
terchloride,  AuClj,  401, 
testing,  399. 
thread,  400. 
Goulard's  extract,  555. 


Gradational  relations  of  elements,  186,  274, 
282. 

Grains,  brewers',  484. 
Oranatite,  184. 
Granite,  285. 

disintegration  of,  285. 
Granitic  rocks,  257. 
Granulated  zinc,  13. 
Grape-husks,  503. 
juice,  503. 
sugar,  CeHi40,,  482. 

composition,  494. 
distinguished  from  cane-sugar. 
490.  ' 
Grapes,  colouring  matter  of,  591. 
Graphite,  58. 

ash  of,  61. 
Graphite  crucibles,  61. 

in  cast-iron,  61,  306. 
uses  of,  61. 
Grease  removed  from  clothes,  450. 
Green,  arsenical,  244. 

borate  of  chromium,  331. 
Brunswick,  344. 
chrome,  330. 
colour  of  plants,  591. 
fire,  composition  for,  164. 
ilame  of  baryta,  276. 

boracic  acid,  117. 
copper,  344. 
thallium,  358. 
malachite,  344. 
mineral,  344. 
Rinman's,  328. 
salt  of  Magnus,  392. 
vitriol,  322. 
Grey  copper  ore,  333. 
Grey  iron,  306. 

nickel  ore,  328. 
powder,  365. 
Gristle,  608. 
Grotto  del  Cane,  71. 
Grough  saltpetre,  409. 
Groups  of  non-metallic  elements,  249. 
Grove's  battery,  4. 
Guaiacum  resin,  467. 
Guanidine,  537. 
Guanite,  281. 
Guano,  612,  616. 
Guelder  rose,  560. 
Gum  Arabic,  477. 
British,  481. 
Senegal,  478. 
tragacanth,  478. 
Gum-resins,  475. 
Gums,  477. 

Gun-cotton,  CeH,(N0.,)30j,  495. 
Abel's,  496. 

compared  with  gunpowder,  500. 
composition,  497. 
equation  of  explosion,  499. 
in  mining,  500. 

Karolyi's  experiments  on,  498. 
manufactui-e,  496. 
objections  to,  499,  501. 
preparation  on  the  small  scale, 
496. 

products  of  explosion,  498. 
properties,  500. 
pulp,  Abel's,  497. 
reconversion,  497. 
Gun-metal,  340,  381. 
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Gun-paper,  495. 
Gunpowder,  409. 

calculation  of  force,  420. 

collection  of  gases  from,  418. 

composition,    variations  in, 
419. 

dustinp;,  416. 

effect  of  pressure  on  explosion 

of,  424. 
equation  of  explosion,  419. 
examination  of,  417. 
facing,  416. 
glazing,  416. 

granulating  or  coming,  416. 
heat  of  combustion,  420. 
hygroscopic  character,  417. 
incorporation,  415. 
influence  of  size  of  grain,  423. 
manufacture,  415. 
mechanical  effect,  422. 
preparation  in  the  laboratory, 

424. 
pressing,  416. 
products  of  explosion,  418. 

slow  combustion, 
418. 
properties,  417. 
smoke,  423. 

specific  heat  of  products  from, 
421. 

temperature    of  combustion, 
421. 

volume  of  gas  from,  419. 

white,  164. 
Gutta  percha,  477. 
Gypsum,  278. 

H,  Htdrogen,12. 
Hsemateine,  592. 
Hsematine,  604. 
Uomnatite,  brmon,  300. 

red,  FeA)  299. 
Hjematosine,  604. 
Hsematoxyliiie,  692. 
Hair,  609. 
Hair-dye,  355,  362. 
Halogen,  definition  of,  26. 
Halogens,  general  review  of,  186. 
Haloid  salts,  26,  186. 
Hammer-slag,  310. 
Hard  metal,  381. 
Hardness,  degrees  of,  47. 

permanent,  47. 

temporary,  47. 
Hard  water,  44. 
Harrogate  water,  49. 
Hartshorn,  spirit  of,  123. 
Ilcatsmanniie,  Mn304,  325. 
HBr,  hydrobromic  acid,  174. 
HCl,  hydrochloric  acid,  153. 
HCy,  hydrocyanic  acid,  433. 
Heat  and  temperature,  426. 
atomic,  9. 

rays  separated  from  light,  177,  217. 

relation  to  chemical  attraction,  28. 

specific,  9. 
Heath's  patent  (steel),  316. 
Heating  of  hayricks,  67. 
Heat  of  combustion  of  hydrocarbona,  426. 
Heat-units,  425. 
Heavy-lead  ore,  PbO^,  355. 
stpnr,  BaO.SO,,  274. 


Hemihedral  crystals,  579. 
Hemniing's  jet,  97. 
Hepatic  waters,  49. 
HF,  hydrofluoric  acid,  181. 
2HF.SiF4,  hydrofluo-silicic  acid,  185. 
Hg,  mercury,  364. 
HgClj,  mercuric  chloride,  368. 
HgCl,  mercurous  chloride,  369. 
HgO,  mercuric  oxide,  367. 
HgjO,  mercurous  oxide,  367. 
Hgb,  NoOj,  mercuric  nitrate,  368. 
HgoO.NjOj,  mercurous  nitrate,  367. 
HgS,  sulphide  of  mercury,  370. 
HgsS,  mercurous  sulphide,  370. 
HI,  hydriodic  acid,  179. 
Hippui-ic  acid,  HCsHsNOg,  613. 

artificial  formation,  613. 

extraction  from  cow's  urine, 
613. 

HjO,  water,  4. 

HgOa,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  51. 
Homogeneous  metal,  318. 
Homologous  series,  454. 
Honey,  491. 
Hoofs,  609. 
Hops,  484. 

essential  oil  of,  465. 
Hornblende,  290. 
Horn-lead,  357. 

-silver,  363. 
Horns,  609. 

Horse-chestnut  bark,  473. 

-hair  inflamed  by  nitric  acid,  134. 
-radish,  essential  oil  of,  473. 
H3O.SO3,  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  202. 
Hot  blast,  theory  of,  427. 

blast  iron,  303. 

saturated  solution,  39. 
HjS,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  194. 
Hiunic  acid,  619. 
Humus,  619. 
Hyacinth,  292. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  365. 
Hydrated  acids,  42. 

bases,  42. 
Hydrate  of  lime,  CaCH^O,  42. 

potash,  KjO.HaO,  42. 
Hydrates,  39. 
Hydraulic  cements,  408. 

main,  444. 
Hydrides  of  alcohol-radicals,  514. 
Hydriodate  of  potash,  180. 
Hydriodic  acid,  HI,  179. 

gas,  preparation,  179. 
reducing  properties,  179. 
solution,  preparation,  179. 
ether,  512. 
Hydroboracite,  281. 
Hydrobromic  acid,  HBr,  174. 

ether,  511. 
Hydrocarbons,  88. 

heat  of  combustion  of,  426, 
turpentine-series,  465. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  HCl,  153. 

absorption  by  water,  154. 
action  of  heat  on,  155. 
action  on  metallic  oxides, 
156. 

action  on  metals,  155. 

nitric  acid,  172. 

plants,  155. 
Analysis  of,  156. 
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Hydrouliloric  acid,  composition  by  volume, 
156. 

decomposed  by  tlie  bat- 
tery, 148,  156. 
from  alkali-worlcs,  154. 
gas,  preparation  of,  153. 
liquid,  155. 
molecular  weight,  157. 
properties,  153. 
pure,  preparation  of,  154. 
synthesis  of,  147. 
valuation  of,  154. 
yellow,  154. 
Hydrochloric  ether,  511. 

gas,  dry,  preparation,  155. 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  HON,  433. 

anhydrous,  434. 
Liebig's  test  for,  437. 
synthesis,  91. 
ether,  520. 
Hydrocyan-rosaniline,  453. 
Hydroferricyanic  acid,  HjCyjFe,  438. 
Hydxoferrocyanic  acid,  H4CyjFe,  433. 
Hydrofluoboric  acid,  186. 
Hydrofluoric  acid,  HF,  181. 

action  on  metals,  182. 
silica,  183. 
Hydrofluo-silicic  acid,  2HF.SiP4, 185. 

decomposed  by  heat, 
185. 

Hydrogen,  H,  12. 

and  arsenic,  245. 

carbon,  88. 

sulphur,  194. 
binoxide,  51. 

calorific  intensity  calculated,  427. 

value,  20,  425. 
chemical  properties,  18. 

relations,  38. 
determination,  in  gases,  34. 
displaced  by  sodium,  11. 
etymology  of,  18. 
experiments  with,  14. 
liame,  20. 
identification  of,  6. 
peroxide,  51. 
persulphide,  198. 
phosphides,  236. 
physical  properties,  14. 
poured  up  through  air,  15. 
preparation  with  iron,  12. 

ztnc,  13. 

purification,  37. 
seletdetted,  221. 
sulphuretted,  194. 
Hydrogenium,  39. 
Hydrokinone,  586. 
Hydronitroprussic  acid,  439. 
Hydroselenic  acid,  HaSe,  221. 
Hydrosulphocarbonic  acid,  219. 
Hydi-osulphocyanic  acid,  HCyS,  437. 
Hydrosulphuric  acid,  HjS,  194. 

action  on  iodine,  179. 
metallic  chlorides,  197. 
oxides,  196. 
solutions  of  metals,  197. 
sulphxirous  acid,  216. 
disposal  of,  195. 
liquefied,  l98. 
preparation,  194. 
production  in  waters,  213. 
solution  of,  195.  | 


Hydrosulphui'ic  acid,  test  for,  197. 

use  iu  analysis,  197. 
ether,  519. 
Hydrotelluric  acid,  ILjTe,  222. 
Hydroxylamine,  NH3O,  134,  515. 
Hyoscyamine,  529. 
Hypobromous  acid,  174. 
Hypochlorite  of  lime,  CaCCl^O,  151. 
Hypochlorous  acid,  CL,0,  160. 

action  on  sal-ammoniac, 
171. 

Hypogeic  acid,  567. 
Hyponitric  acid,  140. 
Hyponitrous  acid,  139. 
Hypophosphites,  235. 
Hypophosphorous  acid,  235. 
Hyposulphates,  215. 
Hyposulphindigotic  acid,  595. 
Hyposulphite  of  soda,  Na^SjOj,  213. 

and  perchloride  of  iron, 
216. 

decomposed  by  acids, 
decomposed  by  heat,  21 5. 

Hyposulphites,  213. 

constitution  of,  215. 
Hyprosulphuric  (dithionic)  acid,  215. 
Hypos ulphurous  acid,  213. 

formed  from  sulphur- 
ous acid,  215. 

I,  IODINE,  175. 
Ice,  51. 

Iceland  spar,  CaO.COiy  277. 
Illuminating  gas  from  water,  85. 
Imides,  542. 

constitution  of,  542. 
Imidogen,  NH,  542. 
Incorporating  niiU,  415. 
Incrustation  on  charcoal,  106. 
Incrustations  in  boUers,  45. 
Indian  lire,  248. 
Indican,  594. 
Indififerent  oxides,  27. 
Indigo,  action  of  chlorine  on,  150. 

blue,  CjH,NO,  594. 

copper,  CuS,  345. 

red,  694. 

reduced,  694. 

vat,  preparation,  594. 

white,  CsHaNO,  694. 
Indigotine,  595. 
ludiimD,  297. 

oxide,  298. 
Induction  coO,  6. 

tube,  Siemens',  52. 

Ink,  581. 

blue,  432. 

from  logwood,  592. 

red,  592. 

stains  removed,  160. 

vanadium,  388. 
Inorganic  substances,  definition,  3. 
Inosite,  CjH.oO^,  607. 
Instantaneous  light,  390. 
Intensity  and  quantity,  electric,  6. 
Introduction,  1. 
Intumescence,  267. 
lodates,  178. 
Iodic  acid,  loO.,,  178. 
Iodide  of  ethyle,  512. 

nitrogen,  180. 
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Iodide  of  potassium,  ISO. 

silver,  Agl,  363. 
lodiue,  I,  175. 

action  on  anunouia,  180. 

potash,  176. 
and  starch,  177. 
bromides,  180. 
chloride,  ICl,  180. 
etymology  of,  175. 
extraction  from  sea-weed,  175. 
identified,  176. 
oxides,  178. 
terchloride,  ICI3,  180. 
test  for,  177. 
tincture  of,  177. 
Iodised  starch  paper,  53. 
Iodoform,  544. 
Iridium,  Ir,  395. 

aramoniochloride,  395. 
-black,  395. 
clilorides,  396. 
oxides,  395. 
Irou,  Fe,  298. 

action  of  acids"  on,  320. 

air  of  towns  on,  292. 
hydrochloric  acid  on,  156. 
on  water,  12. 
amalgam,  366. 
and  carbon,  306. 
and  oxygen,  26. 

and  potassium,  ferrocyauide,  433. 
bar-,  311. 

basic  persulphate,  203. 
bisulphide,  300. 
black  oxide,  321. 
bright,  306. 

burnt  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  flaiui.'. 

218. 
carbonate,  300. 
cast,  305. 

chemical  properties,  320. 
cldorides,  322. 
cold  short,  313. 
cyanide,  FeCN,  433. 
diatomic,  323. 

equivalent  and  atomic  weights,  323. 

extraction  in  the  laboratory,  319. 

ferricyanide,  438. 

fibre  in,  313. 

galvanised,  292. 

glance,  300. 

grey,  306. 

group  of  metals,  general  review,  332. 

homogeneous,  318. 

in  blood,  604. 

in  zinc,  295. 

iodide,  180. .  • 

magnetic  oxide,  Fe-,0.|,  321. 

metallurgy,  300. 

mottled,  306. 

-mould,  320,  581. 

occurrence  in  nature,  298. 

of  antiquity,  318. 

ores,  298. 

British,  composition,  299. 

calcining  or  roasting,  301. 
oxides,  320. 
passive  state  of,  320. 
perchloride,  FejCl^,  322. 
peroxide,  Fe-^Oj,  321. 
persulphate,  F^0,.3S0j,  322, 
phosphates,  322. 


Irou,  phosphorus  in,  313." 
plates  cleansecl,  381. 
protochloride,  322. 
proto-sesquioxide,  321. 
proto-sulphate,  322. 

uses,  322. 
protoxide,  FeO,  27,  320. 
prussiate,  432. 
pure,  preparation  of,  320. 
purification,  307. 
pyrites,  FeS„  189,  300. 
pyrophoric,  27,  87. 
red  oxide,  321. 
red  short,  313. 
refirdng,  307. 
rust,  ammouia  in,  128. 
rusting  of,  320. 
sand,  300. 
scales,  310. 
scurf,  407. 

separation  from  manganese,  326. 
sesquichloride,  322. 
sesquiferrocyanide,  432. 
sesqui-iodide,  181. 
sesquioxide,  27. 
sesquisulphate,  322. 
smelting,  English  method,  301. 
specular,  300. 
i  steely,  314. 

i  sulphate,  action  of  heat  on,  212. 

j  nitric  acid  on,  138. 

sulphide,  preparation,  194. 

sulphuret,  194. 

sulphur  in,  313. 

tincture  of,  322. 
:  tinned,  380. 

1  triatomic,  323. 

useful  properties  of,  300. 

variation  in  strength  of,  313. 

white,  306. 

wire,  composition,  311. 
works  of  the  Pyrenees,  318. 
wrought  or  bar,  composition,  311. 

du'ect  extraction,  318. 

manufacture,  307. 

Isenne,  385. 
Isethionic  acid,  622. 
Isinglass,  608. 
Isocumole,  445. 
Isodimorphism,  375. 

of  antimonious  oxide  and 
arseuious  acid,  250. 

Isomerism,  462. 

explanation  of,  458. 
Isomoi-phism,  343. 
Isoprene,  476. 
Isotartaric  acid,  577. 
Isoterebenthene,  464. 
Ivory -black,  65. 

Jatrophine,  481. 
Jellies,  fruit,  619. 
Jelly,  608. 

Jet  for  burning  gases,  18. 
Jeweller's  rouge,  321. 
Juice  of  siigar-cane,  492. 
Juniper,  essential  oil  of,  465. 

K,  POTASSIUM,  257. 
Kakodyle,  CjsII„As,  521. 

chemical  constitution  ol,  bii. 

chloride,  521. 
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Kakodyle,  cyanide,  522. 

oxide,  521. 

series,  521. 
Kakodylic  acid,  522. 
Kaolin,  285. 
Kapnomor,  460,  4(53. 

Karolyi's  experiments  on  gunpowder,  418. 
KCl,  chloride  of  potassium,  260. 
2KCl,PtCl4,  platinochloride  of  potassium; 
392. 

KCIO3  chlorate  of  potash,  161. 
K3CO3,  carbonate  of  potash,  257. 
KCy,  cyanide  of  potassium,  435. 
KCyO,  cyanate  of  potash,  437. 
KCyS,  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  437. 
Kelp,  175. 

Kenues  mineral,  378. 
Kernel  roasting,  345. 
Ketones,  548. 

KjFcy,  fen  ocyanide  of  potassium,  432. 
KaPdcy,  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  437. 
KHCO3,  bicarbonate  of  potash,  260. 
KHO,  caustic  potash,  258. 
KHSOj,  bisulphate  of  potash,  211. 
KI,  iodide  of  potassium,  180. 
Kid,  582. 

King's  yellow,  248. 
Kinic  acid,  585. 
Kino,  584. 

Kinone,  CeH402,  586. 
Kirschwasser,  504. 
Kish,  61. 
Klumene,  89. 

KMnO^,  permanganate  of  potash,  325. 
KNO3,  saltpetre  or  nitre,  409. 
KjO,  potash,  258. 

KaO.CrOg,  chromate  of  potash,  330. 
K20.2Cr03,  bichromate  of  potash,  330. 
Kola  nut,  587. 

KaO.SbaOs,  antimoniate  of  potash,  375. 
Koumiss,  600. 
Kreasote,  455,  626. 
Kreatine,  C4H9Na02,  606. 

extraction  from  flesh,  606. 
Kreatmine,  CiH^NjO,  606. 
Kresyle,  457. 
Kresylic  acid,  CjEjO,  457. 
Krupp's  steel,  318. 
Kryolite,  NajAlFe,  183. 
KjS,  sulphide  of  potassium,  260. 
Kupfernickel,  NiAs,  328. 
Kyanising  wood,  620. 

Lao,  467,  595. 

seed,  467. 

stick,  467. 
Lacquer,  467. 
Lacquering,  341. 
Lactarine,  601. 

Lactic  acid,  HCjEjOa,  552,  599. 

converted  into  butyi-ic,  559. 

propionic,  600. 
preparation,  600. 
anhy(lride,  600. 
fermentation,  599. 
series  of  acids,  552 
Lactide,  600. 
Lactine,  C^B-i^O^,  602. 
Lactometer,  602. 
Lfevotartaric  acid,  579 
Lagunes,  boracic,  116. 
Lnkea,  alumina,  288 


Lamp,  action  explained,  100. 

-black,  61. 

without  flame,  390. 
Lanarkite,  357. 
Iianthanium,  La,  292. 
Lapis  Lazuli,  290. 
Lard,  573. 
Laughing  gas.  136. 
Laurel  water,  434,  470. 
Laurent's  doctiine  of  substitution,  457. 

nomenclature,  457. 
Laurie  acid,  507. 

alcohol,  505. 
Laurite,  395. 

Law  of  definite  proportions,  8. 

multiple  proportions,  142. 
Lead,  Pb,  346. 

acetate,  Pb(C2H302)2,  555. 
action  of  acids  on,  353. 

sulphuric  acid  on,  207. 
on  water,  12,  48. 
amalgam,  366. 
argentiferous,  349. 
basic  carbonate,  355. 

chromate,  330. 
binoxide,  355. 
calcining,  348. 
carbonate,  native,  357. 
chloride,  PbCLj,  357. 
chlorosulphide,  358. 
chromate,  PbO.CrOg,  330. 
dichromate,  330. 

extraction  in  the  laboratory,  352. 
fusing  point  of,  346. 
-glazed  earthenware,  407. 
hard,  348. 

hydrated  oxide,  354. 
improving  process,  348. 
in  cider,  &c.,  353. 
iodide,  Pbis,  178,  357. 
malate,  580. 

metallui'gic  chemistry,  347. 
molybdate,  387. 
ores,  346. 

oxide,  use  of,  in  glass,  404. 

oxides,  354. 

oxychloride,  357. 

peroxide,  PbOj,  355. 

phosphate,  357. 

plaster,  566. 

protoxide,  PbO,  354. 

pyrophorus,  354. 

selenide,  358. 

smelting,  347. 

Spanish,  349. 

specific  gravity,  346. 

sulphate,  PbCSOg,  346,  357. 

sulphides,  357. 

tartrate,  preparation,  354. 

tribasic  acetate,  555. 

uses,  352. 

vanadiate,  388. 
Lead-vitriol,  PbO.SOg,  357. 
Leaden  cisterns,  danger,  48. 

coffins,  corrosion,  353. 
Leadhillite,  357, 
Leather,  581 
Leaven,  489. 

Leaves,  formation  of,  618. 
Lecanoric  acid,  593. 
Leelcs,  essential  oil  of,  47.^. 
Ijopuminp,  601. 
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'  emery's  volcano,  193. 
Lemons,  essential  oil  of,  465. 
Ijepargylic  acitl,  571. 
Lepidolite,  271. 
Leucaniline,  452. 

triphenylic,  453. 
Leucic  acid,  HOgHjiOs,  552. 
Leucine,  CaHigNOa,  617. 
Leucone,  115,  170. 
Li,  lithiimi,  271. 
Libethenile,  344. 

Liciiens,  colouring  matter  from,  593. 

Liebig's  condenser,  50. 

Lite,  its  extremes  meet,  627. 

Light,  action  on  chloride  of  silver,  214. 

-rays  separated  from  heat,  177,  217. 
Light  carburetted  hydrogen,  94. 

oil  of  coal-tar,  447. 
Lignine,  459. 
Lignite,  67. 

composition,  429. 
Lime,  CaO,  277. 

action  on  soils,  616. 

agricultural  uses,  616. 

bicarbonate,  45. 

bimalate,  580.  i 

burning,  277. 

carbonate,  CaO.COa,  277. 

in  waters,  45. 

fat,  278. 

hydrate,  CaO.HaO,  278. 

hypochlorite,  151. 

hyposulphite,  198. 

kilns,  278. 

-light,  38. 

lactate,  600. 

overbumt,  278. 

oxalate,  CaC204,  575. 

platinate,  391. 

poor,  278. 

purifier,  445. 

■stone,  CaO.COa,  277. 

srdphate,  CaO-SOj,  278. 

superphosphate,  224. 

test  for,  576. 

water,  278. 
Linen,  460. 
Linoleic  acid,  572. 
iiinseed,  478. 

oil,  572. 

boiled,  572. 
Lipic  acid,  571. 

Liquation  of  argentiferous  copper,  359. 
Liquor  ammoniaj,  120. 

sanguinis,  composition,  604. 
Liquorice  root,  495. 
Litharge,  PbO,  354. 
Lithia,  272. 

carbonate,  272. 

-mica,  271. 

phosphate,  272. 
Lithic  (uric)  acid,  612. 
Lithium,  Li,  271. 

blowpipe  test  for,  272. 

Litmus,  593. 

commercial,  594. 

paper,  22. 
Loadstone,  Va.fi^,  27,  300. 
Loam,  285. 
Logwood,  692. 

Looking-glasses  silvered,  366. 
T/ucifer  matches,  164,  229. 


Lucifer  matches  tipped  with  sulphur,  226. 

Luminosity  of  Hames,  99. 

Lunar  caustic,  362. 

Lupuline,  484. 

Luteoline,  592. 

Luting  for  crucibles,  294. 

iron  joints,  193. 

Madder,  592. 
Magenta,  451. 

Magic  Lantern,  oil  foi*,  466. 
Magnesia,  MgO,  279. 

ammonio-phosphate,  281. 

arsenite,  244. 

borate,  281. 

calcined,  281. 

carbonate,  281. 

citrate,  580. 

hydrate,  281. 

hydraulic,  281. 

medicinal,  281. 

phosphate,  281. 

silicates,  281. 

•sulphate,  MgO.SOg,  280. 
Magnesian  limestone,  280. 

for  building,  408. 

Magnesite,  279. 
Magnesium,  Mg,  279. 

action  on  water,  11. 
chloride,  115,  282. 

extraction  from  sea- 
water,  262. 
diatomic,  284. 

equivalent  and  atomic  weights, 
284. 

extraction,  280. 
nitride,  280. 
properties,  280. 
silicide,  115. 
Magnet-fuze  composition,  346. 
Magnetic  iron  ore,  FcsOj,  300. 
Magnus'  green  salt,  392. 
Malachite,  333. 
Maleeic  acid,  580. 
Malamide,  580. 
Malic  acid,  HAH4OJ,  580. 

converted  into  acetic,  580. 

succinic,  680. 
extr.icted  from  rhubarb,  580. 
formed  from  succinic,  578. 

tartaric,  678. 
Malleability  of  copper,  339. 
Malleable  cast  iron,  317. 
Malonic  acid,  571. 
Malt  dust,  483. 

high  dried,  486. 
Malting,  482. 
Manganate  of  potash,  325. 

soda  for  preparing  oxygen, 
29. 

Manganese,  Mn,  323. 

action  on  water,  11. 
alum,  324. 

biuoxide,  action  of  sulphuric 

acid  on,  211. 
black,  324. 
carbonate,  324. 
chlorides,  326. 
hydrated  peroxide,  321. 
oxides,  323. 
peroxide,  323. 
protoxide,  MnO,  324. 
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Manganese,  recovery  from  clilorine  residi 
326. 
red  oxide,  324. 
separation  from  iron,  326. 
sesquioxide,  MnjO^,  324. 
spar,  MnO.CO.,,  324. 
sulphate,  MnO'SOa,  324. 
test  for,  325. 
Manganic  acid,  325. 
MoMganite,  MnjOa-H.^O,  324. 
Manna,  495. 
Mannitane,  568. 
Mannite,  0^3x40^,  495. 

glycerides,  568. 
glycerine,  568. 
stearine,  568. 
Mantle  of  flame,  102. 
Manures,  615. 
Manuring,  615. 
Maraschino,  504. 
Marble,  277. 
Margai'ic  acid,  507,  570. 
Margarine,  563. 
Marine  glue,  476. 
Marking-ink,  362. 
Marl,  285. 
Marsh-gas,  CHj,  94. 

and  chlorine,  150. 
composition  by  volume,  107. 
eudiometric  analysis,  106. 
identified,  95. 
preparation,  95. 
series,  C„H2n-t-2,  514. 
Marsh-mallow,  478. 
Marsh's  test  for  arsenic,  246. 
Mascagnine,  269. 
Massicot,  PbO,  354. 
Matches,  164. 

eupyrion,  166. 
luciifer,  229. 
safety,  229. 
silent,  229. 
Vesta,  166. 

without  phosphorus,  229. 
Matt,  335. 

Matter,  definition  of,  1. 
Mauve,  451. 
Mauveine,  451. 
Meadow-sweet,  oil  of,  471. 
Meal  powder,  416. 
Mecouic  acid,  HgCjHO,,  585. 
Meerschaum,  279. 
MelauUine,  537. 
Melissene,  505. 
Melissic  acid,  507. 

alcohol,  505. 
Melissine,  573. 
Menachanite,  385. 
Mendipite,  PbCl2.2PbO,  357. 
Meutheue,  466. 
Mercaptan,  519. 
Mercaptide  of  mercury,  520. 
Merchant  bar  iron,  311. 
Mercuramine,  367. 
Mercuric  ethide,  Hg  (C2H5).,,  526. 

iodide,  Hgl^,  370.' 

methide,  526. 

nitrate,  HgO.NaOj,  368. 

sidphate,  HgO.SOs,  368. 
Mercui'ous  iodide,  Hgl,  370. 

nitrate,  HgoO.NoO,,  367. 
sulphate,  HgjO.SOjj,  368. 


■s,    Mercury,  Hg,  364. 

action  of  Lydrosulphurii:  acid  on. 
196. 

chloride,  369. 
ammoniated  oxide,  367. 
bichloride  or  perchloride,  368. 
black  oxide,  HgjO,  367. 
chloride,  HgCla,  368. 
chlorosuljihide,  371. 
cyanide,  Hg  (CN)2,  434. 
extraction  from  its  ores,  364. 
frozen  by  liquid  sulphurous  acid. 
199. 

fulminate,  HgCaNaO^,  439. 
iodide,  177. 
metallurgy  of,  364. 
nitrate,  HgCNjOj,  368. 
nitric  oxide  of,  367. 
nitride,  367. 
oxides,  367. 

protoohloride,  HgCl,  369. 

protouitrate,  HgjO.NjOj,  367. 

prussiate,  434. 

red  oxide,  HgO,  367. 

stains  removed  from  gold,  366. 

subsulphide,  370. 

sulphate,  368. 

sulphide,  370. 

uses  of,  366. 

volatility  of,  366. 

yellow  oxide,  HgO,  367. 
Metacetone,  549. 
Metacetonic  (propylic)  acid,  549. 
Metal,  definition,  27. 
Metalamides,  542. 
I/Ietaldehyde,  547. 

Metallic  oxides,  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 

on,  156. 
Metallurgy  of  copper,  333. 

ii-on,  300. 

lead,  347. 

tin,  378. 

zinc,  293. 

.Metals,  action  of  hydrochloiic  acid  on,  156. 

hydrosulphuric   acid  on, 
196. 

o.xygeu-acids  on,  132. 
sulphuric  acid  on,  209. 
on  water,  10. 
bm-nt  in  sulphur-  vapour,  193. 
chemistry  of,  257. 
classification  of,  10. 
iron  group,  general  review,  332. 
noble,  12. 

of  the  alkalies,  general  review,  274. 

of  the  allvaliue  earths,  282. 

of  the  earths  proper,  284. 

platinum  group,  393. 

relations  to  oxygen,  25. 
Metal-slag  (copper),  336. 
Metameric,  462. 
Metantimonic  acid,  375. 
Metaphospliates,  normal  ratio  of,  253. 
Metaphosphoric  acid,  HoO.PaOj,  232. 
Metastannic  acid,  SujOij",  383. 
Metastyrole,  467. 
Metatartaric  acid,  577. 
Metateiebenthene,  464. 
Meteoric  iron,  298. 
Methyl-acetyle,  649. 
Methylamine,  533,  538. 
j  Methylaniline,  634. 
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Methylated  spirits,  468. 
Methyle,  CHg,  461, 

-caproylo,  513. 

iodiclo,  461. 

oxide,  461. 

-pheuylamine,  534. 

prepared  from  acetic  anliydiide, 
556. 

salicylate,  462. 

series,  462. 

-theobromine,  589. 

-valeryle,  549. 
Methylene,  508. 
Methyletliylamine,  533. 
Methylethylamylophenylium,   hydi'ate  of, 
534.  . 

Methylethylaniline,  534. 
Methylethylic  ether,  519. 
Methylmorphylammonium,  hydrate  of,  535. 
MethyUc  acetate,  461. 

alcohol,  CH4O,  461,  505. 
fonniate,  462. 
hydrate,  461. 
Mg,  magnesiirai,  279. 
MgO,  magnesia,  280. 
MgO.SOg,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  280. 
Mica,  285,  290. 
Microcosmic  salt,  233. 
Milk,  599. 

adulteration,  602. 

coagulation  of,  600. 

composition  of,  602. 
Mill-cake,  416. 

furnace,  311. 
Milhlone  grit,  407. 
Mimotarmic  acid,  584. 
Mine  iron,  304. 
Mineral  green,  344. 

silicates,  289. 
waters,  49. 
yellow,  357. 
Mines,  ventilation,  75. 
Minium,  Pb304,  355.  : 
Mirbane,  essence  of,  134. 
Mirrors,  manufacture,  366. 
Mispickel,  FeSj.FeAs,  240.  < 
Mixture  and  compound,  distinction,  57. 
Mn,  manganese,  323. 
MnO.2,  peroxide  of  manganese,  323. 
Moire  metaUique,  382. 
Molasses,  491. 

Molecular  formula  of  water,  36. 

Molecular  formulae,  36. 

Molecular  vohmies  of  alcohol-radicals,  513. 

olefines,  509. 

weight,  36. 
Molecule,  definition,  35. 

of  a  base  detennined,  128. 
of  an  acid  determined,  82. 
of  water,  36. 
Molecules,  36. 
Molybdate  of  lead,  387. 
Mohjhdena,  MoSj,  387. 
Molybdenum,  Mo,  387. 

bisulphide,  387. 
blue  oxide,  387. 
cldorides,  387. 
metallic,  387. 
oxides,  387.  • 
sulphides,  387. 
Molybdiu  acid,  M0O3,  387. 

dialysed,  387. 


Molybdic  ochre,  388. 
Monacetine,  565. 
Moua  copper,  337. 
Monad  elements,  158. 
Monamines,  530. 
Monatomic  elements,  158. 
Monkshood,  580. 

Monobasic  acids,  constitution  of,  254. 
Monophospliamide,  239. 
Monostearine,  565. 
Mordants,  596. 
Moriugic  acid,  567. 
Moritannic  acid,  592. 
Morocco  leather,  582. 
Morphine,  CnH.sNOg,  529. 

characters  of,  585. 

constitution,  535. 

extraction,  585. 

hydroclilorate,  585. 
Mortar  for  building,  408. 
Mosaic  gold,  385. 
Mountain  ash  berries,  580. 
Mucic  acid,  478. 
Mucilage,  478. 
Mucus,  609. 
Muffle,  352. 

Mulberry  calculus,  574. 

Multiple  proportions,  law  of,  142. 

Mundic,  FeSa,  300. 

Muntz-metal,  339. 

Murexide,  613. 

Muriate  of  morphia,  585. 

Muriatic  acid,  154. 

Muscle  formed  from  food,  620. 

Muslirooms,  495. 

Muslin,  uninflammable,  269,  386. 

Mustard,  essential  oil  of,  474. 

artificial  production,  474. 

Myricine,  573. 
Myristic  acid,  507. 
Myronic  acid,  474. 
Myrosine,  474. 
Myrrh,  475. 

N,  NlTBOGEN,  119. 
Na,  sodium,  261. 
NaCl,  common  salt,  261. 
Nails,  609. 
NaaO,  soda,  265. 
Na.jO.B2O3,  borax,  116,  266. 
Na-jCOs,  carbonate  of  soda,  263. 
NaHO,  caustic  soda,  265. 
NaHCOg,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  265. 
Na^HPOj,  phosphate  of  soda,  233,  268. 
NaNOg,  nitrate  of  soda,  409. 
NajSOi,  sulphate  of  soda,  268. 
NajSjOg,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  213. 
Naphtha,  coal,  447. 

wood,  461. 
Naphthalic  acid,  459. 
Naphthaline,  CijHj,  457. 

chlorides,  458. 

chlorine  substitution-products 

from,  457. 
nitro  -  substitution  -  products 
from,  458. 
Naphthalising,  102. 
Naples  yellow,  376. 
Narcotine,  529. 

extraction,  585. 
Nardic  acid,  507. 
Negative  pole,  5. 
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Nessler's  test  for  ammonia,  370. 

Nettles,  acid  of,  557. 

Neutralisation,  10. 

Neutrality  of  constitution,  252. 

NH3,  ammonia,  119. 

NH^,  anunonium,  268. 

NHjCI,    chloride  of  ammonium   or  sal- 

amraoniac,  120. 
2NH4CI,  PtCl.,  ammonio-cliloride  of  plati- 
num, 389. 
NH;,,HC1,  sal-ammoniac,  120. 
(NHjljO,  oxide  of  ammonium,  268. 
(NHj)2C03,  carbonate  of  ammonia,, 269. 
(NHJ.iCjOi,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  576. 
(NHJaSO^,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  269. 
(NHJjS,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  271. 
Ni,  nickel,  328. 
Nickel,  Ni,  328. 

action  on  water,  12. 
arsenical,  NiAs.2,  328. 
arsenio-mlphide,  328. 
5'Zawce,NiAs2,NiS2,  328. 
oxides,  328. 
sulphate,  329. 
sulphides,  329. 
Nicotine,  Ci„H,4N2,  529. 

constitution,  535. 
exti-action,  589. 
properties,  590. 
Nil  album,  293. 
Niobic  acid,  NbOa,  388. 
Niobium,  Nb,  388. 
Nipper-tap,  148. 
NitranUine,  640. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  action  of  heat  on,  140. 

solubility,  410. 
silver    prepared   from  standard 

silver,  362. 
soda,  solubility,  410. 
Nitrates,  composition,  136. 

decomposition  by  heat,  135. 
formation  in  nature,  129. 
normal  ratio  of,  253. 
oxidising  properties,  134. 
Nitre,  KNO3,  409. 

action  on  carbon,  412. 
artificial  production,  410. 
cubic,  268. 
examination  of,  411. 
-heaps,  410. 
properties,  412. 

purified  in  the  laboratory,  424. 
refining,  411. 

relation  to  combustion,  412. 
Nitric  acid,  HNO3,  130. 

action  on  benzole,  134. 

charcoal,  132. 
hydrochloric  acid,  172. 
indigo,  132. 
metals,  132. 
organic  substances,  134. 
phosphorus,  132. 
sulphurous  acid,  204. 
turpentine,  134. 
anhydi'ous,  135. 
cause  of  colour,  131. 
decomposed  by  heat,  131. 

light,  131. 
distillation  of,  131. 
formed  from  air,  129. 

ammonia,  128. 
from  liatterie.s,  141. 


Nitric  acid,  fuming,  137. 

hydrated,  H.p.N„0„  130. 
oxidising  properties,  132. 
preparation  on  the  large  scale, 

130.  ° 
preparation  on  a  small  scale,  130. 
properties,  131. 
strongest,  preparation,  131. 
test  of  strength,  131. 
anhydride,  135. 
ether,  515. 
oxide,  NO,  137. 

absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid,  207. 
analysis  of  air  by,  137. 
behaviour  with  hydrogen,  138. 
identified,  137. 
pure,  preparation,  138. 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  148. 
peroxide,  NO.2,  140. 

composition  by  volume,  143, 
Nitrification,  theory  of,  128. 
Nitriles,  541. 
Nitrites,  140. 
Nitrobenzoic  acid,  614. 
Nitrobenzole,  CsH^CNOa),  450. 

preparation,  134. 
Nitrogen,  N,  119. 

atomicity  of,  158. 
binoxide,  137. 
bromide,  174. 
bulbs,  127. 

chemical  relations,  119. 

chloride,  170. 

preparation,  171. 

circulation  in  nature,  120. 

determination,  127. 

etymology,  56. 

function  in  air,  58. 

group  of  elements,  249. 

identification  of,  55. 

iodide,  180. 

oxides,  129. 

atomic  constitution,  142. 
general  review,  142. 

peroxide,  140. 

preparation,  119. 

properties,  66. 

protoxide,  136. 

sulphide,  219. 
Nitrogenised  bodies  identified,  65. 
Nitroglyceiine,  569. 

use  in  blasting,  569. 
Nitrohippuric  acid,  614. 
Nitromannite,  502. 
Nitromm-iatic  acid,  172. 
Nitrophenisic  acid,  456. 
Nitroprussides,  439. 
Nitrosubstitution  products,  134. 
Nitrotoluole,  455. 
Nitrous  acid,  NjOg,  139. 

action  on  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
196. 

action  on  oi-ganic  substances, 
140. 

commercial,  141. 
composition  by  volume,  143. 
formed  from  ammonia,  128. 
oxidising  and  reducing  power, 
142. 
etlier,  515. 
Nitrous  oxide,  N„0,  136. 

composition  by  volunip.  M2. 
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Nitrous  oxide  ideutifled,  136. 

Niti'oxjiole,  455. 

N.jO,  nitrous  oxide,  ]36. 

NO,  nitric  oxide,  137. 

N.jOa,  nitrous  acid,  139. 

NO.,,  nitric  peroxide,  140. 

NoOj,  nitric  acid,  130. 

Noble  metals,  12. 

Non-metallic  elements,  1. 

Nordhausen  oil  of  vitriol,  202. 

Normal  ratios  of  salts,  253. 

Normal  salt,  unitary  deiinitionj  254. 

Normandy's  stUl,  50. 

Nuggets,  397. 

Nutrition  of  animals,  620. 

plants,  614. 
plastic  elements  of,  624. 
Nux-vomica,  589. 

0,  OXYGEN,  21. 
O,  oxalic  acid,  574. 
Oak  bark,  681. 
Occlusion  of  hydrogen,  38. 
Ochres,  285. 
CEnanthene,  508. 
(Enanthic  acid,  607,  572. 

syntliesis,  560. 
alcohol,  505. 
OEnanthole,  572. 

Oil  gas  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid,  210. 

Oil  of  spiraea,  471. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  H2O.SO3,  202. 

brown,  207. 

dehydrated  by  phosphoric 
acid,  210. 

dissociation  of,  211. 

distillation  of,  208. 

manufacture,  203. 

sulphate  of  lead  in,  208. 
Oil  of  wine,  516. 
Oils,  670. 

Olefiant  gas,  C^H^,  92. 

absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
210. 

combination  with  chlorine,  92. 
converted  into  alcohol,  518. 
decomposed  by  chlorine,  93. 

heat,  94. 
the  spark,  94. 
identification  of,  92. 
preparation,  92. 
with  iodine,  180. 
Olefines,  C„H2»,  508. 
Oleic  acid,  HC18H3.3O,,  571. 

action  of  nitric  acid  on,  571 . 
Oleine,  C^H.mO,,  570. 

synthesis  of,  565. 
Olibanum,  475. 
Oligist  iron  ore,  300. 
Olive-oil,  563,  670. 
Olivine,  281. 
Onions,  495. 

essential  oil  of,  473. 
Onyx,  109. 
Oolile  limestone,  277. 
Oolitic  iron  ore,  300. 
Opal,  109. 

Opium,  composition,  584. 

extraction  of  alkaloids  from,  584. 
Orange  chrome,  2PbO.CrO:„  330. 
Orange,  essential  oil  of,  465. 
Orcfiine,  .W. 


Orcine,  593. 

Ore-furnace,  334. 

Organic  analysis,  elementary,  80. 

and  inorganic  substances,  430. 
chemistry,  430. 
matter  identilied,  58. 
substances,  definition,  3. 

synthetical  formation 
89. 

Organo-metallic  bodies,  621. 

table  of,  527. 

Oriental  alabaster,  47. 
Orpiment,  red,  AsjSs,  248. 

yellow,  AS2S3,  248. 
Orthoclase,  290. 

Orthophosphates,  normal  ratio  of,  253. 
Orthophosphoric  acid,  3H2O.P2O5,  233. 
Osmazome,  608. 
Osmic  acid,  OSO4,  394. 
Osiniridium,  389. 
Osmium,  Os,  394. 

chlorides,  395. 
oxides,  395. 
tetrasulphide,  395. 
Osseine,  608. 
Oswego,  481. 
Oxalates,  676. 
Oxalethylic  acid,  614. 
Oxalic  acid,  H2C0O4,  614. 

analysis  of,  81. 

fatal  dose,  576. 

occurrence  in  nature,  574. 

preparation,  574. 

properties,  575. 

test  for,  675. 

uses,  574. 
ether,  514. 
Oxalonitrile,  541. 
Oxalovinic  acid,  514. 
Oxalyle,  C2O2,  542. 
Oxamic  acid,  541. 
Oxamide,  N2H4.C2O2,  540. 
Oxanilide,  641. 
Oxidation,  definition,  21. 

of  tissue,  products,  623. 
Oxide  of  copper  reduced  by  hydrogen,  37. 
Oxides,  21. 

metallic,  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on,  156. 

hydrosulpluiric 
acid  on,  196. 

sulphuric  acid 
on,  211. 

nomenclature  of,  27. 
Oxidising  blowpipe  flame,  106. 
Oxycalcium  light,  38. 
Oxygen,  0,  21. 

absorption  by  pyrogallic  acid,  583. 

atomicity  of,  158. 

blowpipe  flame,  106. 

burnt  in  ammonia,  128. 

combustion  in,  22. 

detected  in  mixed  gases,  137. 

determination  of,  in  gases,  33. 

effect  on  flame,  106. 

electro-negative,  52. 

electro-positive,  52. 

etymology,  24 

evolved  from  steam,  149. 

experiments  with,  22. 

extracted  from  air,  28. 

group  of  elements,  249. 
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Oxygen,  identified,  6. 

natural  sources,  21. 
preparation,  28. 

from  air,  28. 

from  bioliromate  of 

potash,  211. 
from  cliloride  of  lime, 
161. 

from  sulphate  of  zinc, 
212. 

from  sulphuric  acid, 
209. 

properties,  21. 
purification,  58. 
relation  to  inetals,  25. 

non-metals,  22. 
Oxygenated  water,  51. 
Oxygenised  muriatic  acid,  153. 
Oxyhydi-ogen  blowpipe,  37. 
Oxymuriatic  acid,  153. 
Ozone,  52. 

electrolytic,  52. 
experiments  with,  52. 
in  the  atmosphere,  64. 
nature  of,  52. 
specific  gravity  of,  53. 
test  for,  52. 
Ozonisation  by  ether,  53. 

phosphorus,  53. 
Ozonised  air,  52. 

oxygen,  52. 
Ozonising  tube,  52. 

P,  PHOSPHORUS,  223. 

Paint  blackened  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  197. 

removed  from  clothes,  450. 
Paintings,  effect  of  light  and  air  on,  197. 
Palladamine,  hydrooMorate,  393. 
Palladium,  Pd,  393. 

carbide,  394. 

chlorides,  394. 

cyanide,  393. 

nitrate,  394. 

occlusion  of  hydrogen  by,  38. 
oxides,  394. 
Palmitic  acid,  507. 
Palmitine,  C.^a^fie,  562. 

synthesis  of,  565. 
Palm-oil,  562,  570. 

bleaching  of,  570. 
Pancreatic  juice,  622. 
Panification,  489. 
Papaverine,  529. 
Paper,  460. 

action  of  nitric  acid  on,  495. 
dissolved  by  amraonio-cupric  solu- 
tion, 342. 
for  cheques,  &c.,  482. 
for  photographic  printing,  214. 
Paracyauogen,  C3N3,  435. 
ParaflRne,  C.rH2.r  +  j,  462. 

extraction,  462. 
oil,  462. 
Paraguay  tea,  587. 
Paramylene,  508. 
Paranaphthaliue,  459. 
Paraniline,  537. 
Parasorbic  acid,  580. 
Paratartaric  acid,  578. 
Parclunent,  582. 

size,  609. 
vegetaVile,  491. 


Paris  yellow,  857. 

Parsley,  essential  oil  of,  465. 

Partial  saturation,  method  of,  561. 

Parting  of  gold  by  sulphuric  acid,  210. 

Passive  state  of  metals,  320. 

Patent  yellow,  357. 

Pattinson's  process,  350. 

Paviine,  473. 

Paving  stones,  407. 

Pb,  lead,  346. 

PbClg,  chloride  of  lead,  357. 

Pbia,  iodide  of  lead,  357. 

PbO,  protoxide  of  lead,  354. 

PbO.CrOj,  chromate  of  lead,  330. 

PbO.SOg,  sulphate  of  lead,  346,  357. 

PbS,  sulphide  of  lead,  346. 

Pd,  palladium,  393. 

Pea  iron  ore,  300. 

Pear  flavour,  545. 

Pearlash,  257. 

Pearl  hardener,  279. 

Pearls,  70. 

Pearl-spar,  281. 

Pearl  white,  BiCL,  BioOa,  373. 

Peas,  601. 

Peat-bog,  67. 

composition,  429. 
Pectic  acid,  619. 
Pectine,  619. 
Pectose,  619. 
Peotosic  acid,  619. 
Pelargonic  acid,  507. 
Pentathionic  acid,  216. 
Pentethylene  -  tetrethyl  -  tetrammoni  uni , 

drate  of,  538. 
Pepper,  essential  oil  of,  465. 
Peppermint,  essential  oil  of,  466. 
Pepsin e,  621. 
Perchlorates,  165. 
Perchloric  acid,  165. 

.  hydrated,  165. 

ether,  515. 
Perchlorokinone,  587. 
Perchi-omic  acid,  331. 
Percussion  cap  composition,  441. 

fuze,  166. 
Perfume-ethers,  545. 
Perfumes,  extraction  of,  465. 
Pericluse,  281. 
Pericline,  290. 
Periodates,  178. 
Periodic  acid,  I^O.,  178. 
Permanent  gas,  21. 

inlc,  362. 

white,  275. 
Permanganate  of  potash,  KMnOj,  325. 
Permanganates,  normal  ratio  of,  253. 
Permanganic  acid,  325. 
Perspiration  of  the  skin,  559. 
Peruvian  bark,  585. 

saltpetre,  NaNOj,  409. 
Petalite,  271. 
Petinine,  538. 
Petrifying  springs,  46. 
Petroleum,  95,  463. 
Peucyle,  464. 
Pe^vter,  381. 
Phenic  acid,  455. 
Phenole,  C„HeO,  455. 
Phenose,  450. 
Phenylamine,  454,  630. 
Phenylaniline,  534. 
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Piienyle,  Cell,,  454. 

hydrate,  455. 
Phenylene-dianiiue,  536. 
Phenylene-ditolylene-triamine,  537. 
Pheuylene-ditolylene-triethyl-tvianiine,  538. 
Plienyleue  -  ditolylene  -  triphenyl  -  tviamine, 
538. 

Pheuylic  hydride,  457. 
Phenyl-toluylamine,  534. 
Philosopher's  wool,  293. 
Phlogistic  theory,  152. 
Phlogiston,  152. 
Phloretine,  473. 
Phloridzeine,  473. 
Phloridzine,  473. 
Phocenine,  573. 
l>ho.sgene  gas,  COCl;!,  169. 
i'hosphani,  239. 
Phosphamic  acid,  238. 
Phosphates,  normal  ratio  of,  253. 
Phosphethylic  acid,  512,  516. 
Phosphides,  228. 
Phosphites,  234. 
Pliosphodiamide,  239. 
Phosphoglyceric  acid,  566. 
Phosphomolybdate  of  ammonia,  387. 
Phosphorescence,  225. 

prevented,  225. 
Phosphoric  acid,  P^Oj,  230. 

anhydi'ous,  preparation, 
2-32. 

bibasic,  232. 

common,  233. 

di-hydi-ated,  232. 

glacial,  231. 

hydrated,  preparation,  231. 
molybdic  test  for,  387. 
monobasic,  232. 
monohydrated,  231. 
tribasic,  233. 
trihydrated,  233. 
anhydride,  232. 
ether,  516. 
PhosTihorised  oil,  226. 
Phosphorite,  223. 
Phosphorous  acid,  P2O3,  234. 
Phosphorus,  P,  223. 

action  of  potash  on,  236. 

aUotropic  modifications,  227. 

amorphous,  227. 

and  oxygen,  22. 

black,  228 

bromides,  238. 

biimt  under  water,  166,  235. 

chemical  relations,  228. 

chlorides,  237. 

cyanide,  438. 

distilled,  227. 

fuze  composition,  229. 

iodides,  238. 

match-bottle,  226. 

occurrence  in  nature,  223. 

oxides,  230. 

oxychloride,  237. 

pentachloride,  237. 

action  of  am- 
monia on,  239. 
poisonous  iirnperties,  228. 
precipitation  of  metals  by,  228. 
preparation,  223. 
properties,  225. 
red,  227. 


Phosphoi-us,  suboxide,  235. 

svdphides,  238. 

sulphochloride,  238. 

terchloride,  237. 

transformed  by  iodine,  238. 

viscous,  228. 

vitreous,  227. 
Phosphotriamide,  239. 
Phosphovinic  acid,  512,  516. 
Phosphurets,  228. 

Phosphuretted hydrogen,  gaseous,  PH,,  236. 

analogy  with  ani- 

amonia,  237. 
composition,  236. 
liquid,  236. 
soUd,  236. 

Photographic  baths,  recovery  of  silver  from, 
363. 

Photographic  printing,  214. 

Phthalic  acid,  459. 

Phyllocyanine,  591. 

Phylloxanthine,  591. 

Physetoleic  acid,  567. 

Picamar,  463. 

Picoline,  445. 

Picric  acid,  456. 

Picrotoxine,  473. 

Pig  iron,  303. 

Pimelic  acid,  571. 

Pimple  metal  (copper),  337. 

Pine  apple  flavour,  545. 

Pinic  acid,  465. 

Pink  salt,  2NH,Cl.SnCl4,  384. 

Pins  tinned,  381. 

Pipe-clay,  285. 

Piperine,  529. 

Pipette,  curved,  80. 

Pit  charcoal,  414. 

Pitch,  447,  463. 

Pitchblende,  298. 

Pittacal,  463. 

Plants  and  animals,  reciprocity  of,  629. 

changes  after  death,  619. 

chemical  changes  in,  617. 

constructive  power  of,  618. 

evolution  of  carbonic  acid  bv,  69. 

food  of,  77,  614. 

nutrition  of,  614. 

reducing  functions  of,  618. 

ultimate  elements  of,  614. 
Plaster  of  Paris,  278. 

overbiu'nt,  279. 
preparation,  279. 
Platammon-ammonium,  hydrated  oxide,  540. 
Platanimonium,  hydrated  oxide,  540. 
Platina,  muriate,  391. 
Platinamine,  393. 
Platinate.s,  391. 
Platinised  asbestos,  138. 
Platinochloride  of  potassium,  2KCl.PtClj, 
392. 

Platinoid  metals,  general  review  of,  390. 
Platinum,  Pt,  388. 

amalgam,  366. 

amnionio-chloride,  2NH4Cl.PtCl4, 
392. 

and  rhodium  alloy,  394. 
attacked  by  siilpluiric  acid,  209. 
bichloride,  PtGlj,  391. 
black,  390. 
corroded,  391. 

by  arsenites,  243. 
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Phitiuuni,  coiToded  by  phosphorus,  228. 

silicon,  114. 
cinicible  heated,  112. 
extraction,  389. 
fulminating,  391. 
ores,  analysis,  396. 
oxides,  391. 

protochloride,  PtCLj,  392. 
separation  from  iridium,  391. 
spongy,  389. 

stills  for  sulphuric  acid,  207. 
sulphides,  393. 
uses  of,  389. 
Platosamine,  hydrate,  393. 

hydi'ochlorate,  393. 

sulphate,  393. 
Plato-triethyle-arsonium,  chloride,  540. 

-phosphoniiim,  540. 

-stibonium,  540. 
Plumbago,  60. 
Plumbic  acid,  PbOj,  355. 
Pneumatic  trough,  28. 
P2O3,  phosphorous  acid,  234. 
P2O5,  phosphoric  acid,  230. 
Poison-nut,  589. 
Pole,  negative,  5. 

positive,  5. 
Pollvx,  274. 
Polyammonias,  535. 
Polyatomic  alcohols,  550. 
Polyhalite,  281. 

Polymerising  by  sulphuric  acid,  447. 
Polymerism,  508. 
Popultue,  473. 
Porcelain,  405. 

English,  406. 
glazed,  406. 
painting,  406. 
Porous  cell  experiment,  18. 
Porphyry,  290. 
Porter,  composition,  486. 
Portland  cement,  409. 

stone,  408. 
Port  wine  crust,  503. 

effect  of  keeping,  503. 
Positive  pole,  5. 
Potash-albite,  290. 
Potash,  K2O,  259. 

anhydrous,  259. 

antinioniate,  KgCSb^Oj,  375. 

arsenite,  244. 

aurate,  401. 

biantimoniate,  375. 

bicarbonate,  K2O.H2O.2CO2,  260. 

bichromate,  K20.2Cr03,  329. 

bimetantimoniate,  375. 

binoxalate,  576. 

bisulphate,    K2O.H2O.2SO.,,  130, 
211. 

bitartrate,  258,  576. 
bi-urate,  612. 
bromate,  173. 
bulbs,  81. 

carbonate,  K20.C0a,  257. 
caustic,  258. 
chlorate,  KC'lOg,  161. 
chromate,  KjO.CrOa,  330. 
cyanate,  KCNO,  437. 
feiTate,  321. 
from  wool,  258. 
fulminurate,  443. 
fused,  258. 


Potash,  liydrate,  KHO,  258. 

hydriodate,  180. 

iu  flesh,  607. 

iodates,  178. 

isocyanurate,  443. 

manganate,  325. 

metantimoniate,  375. 

metastannate,  383. 

nitrate,  409. 

solubility,  410. 

oleate,  563. 

osmite,  395. 

perchlorate,  165. 

permanganate,  325. 

plumbate,  355. 

prussiate,  K4Cy„Fe,  432. 

quadroxalate,  576. 

red  prussiate,  437. 

sulphate,  K2O.SO3,  211. 

tartrate,  2KO.C8H40io,  576. 

terchi'omate,  330. 

test  for,  40. 

trithionate,  215. 

iirate,  612. 
Potassamide,  NHjE,  542. 
Potassium,  K,  257. 

action  on  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
196. 

action  on  water,  10. 
alcohol,  518. 
amidide,  542. 
atomic  weight,  257. 
bisulphide,  260. 
blowpipe  test  for,  260. 
bromide,  173. 
chloride,  KCl,  260. 

extraction   ft-om  sea- 
water,  260. 

solubUity,  410. 
cyanide,  KCN,  435. 

pure,  436. 
equivalent  weight,  10. 
ethyle,  525. 
extraction,  259. 
ferricyanide,  KgCygFe,  437. 
ferrocyanide,  K4CyeFe,  432. 
heated  in  carbonic  acid,  84. 
iodide,  KI,  180. 
mercaptan,  519. 
pentasulphide,  260. 
peroxide,  260. 

platinochloride,  2K01.PtCl4, 

392. 
properties,  259. 
silicofluoride,  185. 
sulpharsenite,  248. 
sulphide,  KgS,  260. 
sulphocyanide,  KCyS,  437. 
tersulphide,  260. 
tetrasulphide,  260. 
Potato,  composition,  478. 
spii-it,  505. 

starch,  extraction,  478. 
Pottery,  405. 
Press  cake,  416. 
Pressui-e  of  gases,  16. 
Preston  sato,  269. 
Promethean  light,  166. 
Proof  spirit,  509. 
Propione,  648. 

Propionic  (propylic)  acid,  J>07. 
Propionitrile,  541. 
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Propylamine,  538. 
Propyloue,  509. 
Propylene-glycol,  553. 
Propylic  acid,  HCgH^O.^,  507.  . 

artiticial  formation,  525. 
alcohol,  506. 
Proteine,  605. 

Pi-oximato  organic  analysis,  447. 
Prussian  blue,  Fe.jFoy3,  432. 

constitution,  433. 
decomposition  by  alkalies, 

433. 
native,  322. 
preparation,  432. 
soluble,  432. 
Prussiate  of  potasb,  action  of  sulphuric 

acid  on,  S6. 
Prussic  acid,  HCy,  431. 

in  bitter  almond  oil,  470. 
of  the  Pharmacopceia,  434. 
Psilomelane,  324. 
Pt,  platinum,  388. 
PtClj,  platinous  chloride,  392. 
PtClj,  bichloride  of  platiniun,  391. 
Ptyaline,  621. 

Puddled  bar,  composition,  311. 
bars,  310. 
steel,  318. 
Puddling,  disadvantages  of,  312. 
dry,  312. 
loss  in,  311. 
mechanical,  312. 
process  of,  310. 
Pulvis  fulminans,  413. 
Pumice  stone,  285. 
Purheck  stone,  408. 
Purple  of  Cassius,  402. 
Putrefaction,  69. 

ammonias  furnished  by,  538. 
modem  researches  on,  626. 
Putty  powder,  383. 
Pyrene,  459,  460. 
Pyridine,  445. 
Pyrites  arsenical,  240. 

capillary,  NiS,  329. 
efflorescent,  203. 

extraction  of  sulphur-  from,  189. 

Fahlun,  220. 

oxidation  in  air,  203. 

white,  203. 
Pyrogalhc  acid,  583. 
Pyrogalline,  583. 
Pyroligneous  acid,  CoHjO^,  460. 

ether,  461. 
Pyrohmle,  MnO.^,  324. 

preparation  of  oxygen  from,  30, 
Pyromucic  acid,  558. 
Pyrophoric  iron,  87. 
Pyrophorus,  lead,  354. 
Pyropliosphates,  normal  ratio  of,  253. 
Pyrophosphoric  acid,  2H2O.P2OJ,  232. 
Pyroterebic  acid,  567. 
Pyroxylic  spirit,  461. 
Pyroxyline,  495. 

Qttadbeqtjtvalent  elemknts,  158. 
Quantity  and  Lnten.sity,  electric,  6. 
Quartation  of  gold,  399. 
Quartz,  109. 

artificial,  112,  516. 
Quercetine,  473. 
Quercitannic  acid,  581. 


Quercitriue,  473. 
Quercitron,  597. 
Quick  lime,  CaO,  42. 
Quicksilver,  364. 
Quince-seed,  478. 
Quinic  acid,  586. 
Quinidine,  529. 

extraction,  586. 
Quinine,  C00H24N2O2,  529.  , 

amorxDhous,  586. 

extraction,  585. 

sulphate,  586. 
Quinoidine,  586. 
Quinoline,  445. 
Quinone,  586. 
Quiuotannic  acid,  585. 

Racemio  aged,  578. 
Radicals,  alcohol-,  512. 

polyatomic,  536. 
Radishes,  essential  oil  of,  474. 
Railway  bars,  310. 
Rain  water,  42. 
Raisins,  491. 
Rancid  oils,  571. 
Rangoon  tar,  463. 
Rational  fonnrdse,  82. 
Ratios,  normal,  of  salts,  253. 
Realgar,  AsjSj,  248. 
Reaumur's  porcelain,  404. 
Reciprocal  combustion,  37. 
Med  copper  ore,  Cwfi,  333. 
Red  dyes,  596. 

fire,  composition  for,  164. 

flowers,  colouring  matter  of,  691. 

lead,  Pb,0.,  355. 

-ore,  PbO.CrOe,  330. 

ochre,  300. 

orpiment,  248. 

paints,  371. 

precipitate,  367. 

-shortness,  313. 

silver-ore,  SAg^S-ASgSa,  240. 

sulphide  of  antimony,  377- 
Reduced,  28. 

Reducing  blowpipe  flame,  105. 

Reduction  of  metals  by  carbonic  oxide,  87. 

on  charcoal,  106. 

Refinery..  308. 
Refining  cast-u'on,  307. 
Refraction  of  saltpetre,  409. 
Refrigerator,  Carre's,  123. 
Rcgulus,  335. 
Regulus  of  antimony,  374. 
Rennet,  600. 
Resins,  467. 

Resists  (calico-printing),  597. 
Respiration,  69. 

formation  of  carbonic  acid  ni,  69. 

in  confined  air,  74. 

Retort,  50. 
Rhodium,  Ro,  394. 

oxides,  394. 

sesquichloride,  394. 

sodiochloride,  394. 

sulphides,  394. 
Rice,  composition,  479. 
Ricinoleic  acid,  572. 
Rinman's  green,  328. 
Rising  of  bread,  489. 
Rivers,  self-purifying  power  of,  43. 
River-water,  43 

2  T 
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Ro,  rhodmni,  394. 

Roasting,  effect  on  sulphides,  198. 

meat,  608. 
Roclielle'salt,  KNaC4H40o,  578. 
Rock  crystal,  109. 

oil,  463. 

salt,  261. 

disintegration,  77. 
Roman  cement,  409. 
Rosaniline,  452. 

acetate,  452. 

action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  on, 
453. 

triethylic,  453. 

triphenylio,  453. 
Rosette  copper,  337. 
Rosiclers,  364. 
Rosin,  464. 

soap,  465. 
Rosolic  acid,  445. 
Rotation  of  crops,  617. 
Rnbian,  592. 
Rubidia,  273.. 
Rubidium,  Rb,  273. 

platinocHoride,  392. 

properties,  273. 

separation  from  potassium,  392. 
Ruby,  287,  330. 

glass,  400. 
Rue,  essential  oil  of,  548. 
Rufigallic  acid,  583. 
Rirhmkorff's  induction  coil,  6. 
Rum,  504. 

Rust,  2¥&fi^.mfi,  320. 

ammonia  in,  128. 
Rusty  deposit  in  waters,  49. 
Rutbenic  acid,  395. 
Ruthenium,  Ru,  395. 
Rutic  acid,  507. 

alcohol,  505. 
Rutile,  TiO„,  385. 
Rye  flour,  490. 

S,  SULPHUB,  187. 
Saccharide,  494. 
Saccharine  matters,  490. 
Safety-lamp,  behaviour  in  mines,  98. 
Davy's,  97. 

precautions  in  using,  98. 
Stephenson's,  96. 
Safflower,  591. 
SafEron,  591. 
Sago,  480. 
Salad  oU,  570. 
Sal-alembroth,  368. 
Sal-ammoniac,  NH4CI,  120. 

action  on  metallic  oxides,  270. 

compo.sition  by  volume, 270. 

vapour-density  of,  270. 

Sal  gem,  261. 
Salicine,  471. 

derivatives,  471. 
Salicyle,  C,HjO,,  472. 

hydride,  472. 
Salicylic  acid,  HC,Hj03,  472. 
Saligenine,  472. 
Saline  waters,  49. 
Saliretine,  472. 
Saliva,  621. 
Sal  polychrest,  212. 
Sal-prunelle,  412. 
Salt-cake,  263. 


Salt  as  manure,  616. 
common,  261. 
definition,  26. 
etymology,  251. 
extraction,  261. 
fused,  115. 

-gardens  of  Marseilles,  262. 
-glazing,  406. 
of  lemons,  576. 
of  soiTel,  576. 
of  tartar,  258. 
preservative  effect,  626. 
table-,  262. 

unitary  definition,  253. 
useful  applications,  262. 
Salting  of  meat,  608. 
Saltpetre,  KNO3,  409. 

as  manure,  616. 
cubical,  NaNOo,  409. 
-flour,  411. 
impurities,  411. 

prepared  from  nitrate  of  soda,  410. 
properties,  412. 
refining,  411. 
tests  of  piu-ity,  412. 
Salt-radical,  definition,  26. 
Salt-radicals,  186. 
Salts,  acid,  252,  254. 

atomic  imitary  formulae,  253. 

basic,  252,  254. 

binary  theory,  253. 

constitution  of,  251. 

definition,  253. 

double,  constitution,  254. 

haloid,  186,  251. 

mutual  decomposition  of,  410. 

neutral,  252. 

normal,  252. 

ratios  of,  253. 
oxyacid,  251. 

water-type  theory  of,  255. 
Sal  volatile,  269. 
Sand,  109. 
Sandarach,  467. 
Sandstone,  407. 

Craigleith,  407. 
Sap  of  plants,  617. 
Saponification  by  steam,  565. 

sulphuric  acid,  564. 
theory  of,  562. 

Saponins,  473. 

Sapphire,  287. 

Sarcosine,  C3H,N02,  606. 

Saturated  solution,  39. 

Savin,  essential  oil  of,  465. 

Saxon  sulphui'ic  acid,  202. 

Saxony  blue,  595. 

Sb,  antimony,  373. 

SbCls,  terchloride  of  antimony,  376. 

SbClj,  pentachloride  of  antimonj',  377. 

SbjOj,  antimonic  oxide,  375. 

SboOj,  antimonic  acid,  375. 

SboSg,  tersulphide  of  antimony,  377. 

Scammony,  475. 

Scarlet  dye.s,  596. 

Scheele's  green,  2CUO.H2O.AS2O3,  244. 

prussic  acid,  434. 
Sclieelite,  CaO.WOg,  386. 
Schlippe'.s  salt,  378. 
Scotch  pebbles,  109. 
Scott's  cement,  409. 
Scrubber,  445. 
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Se,  selenium,  220. 
Seal-oil,  572. 
Sea-water,  49. 

extraction  of  s-ilt  from,  261. 
Sea-weed,  495. 
Sebacio  acid,  671. 
Secretion,  623. 
Sedative  salt,  116. 
Seeds,  composition,  617. 

germination,  482. 
Sefstrlim's  furnace,  320. 
Sel  d'or,  401. 
Selenic  acid,  SeOg,  221. 
Selenides,  221. 
Selenietted  hydrogen,  221. 
Selenioiis  acid,  SeO.i,  221. 
Selenite,  278. 
Selenium,  Se,  220. 

chlorides,  221. 

sulphides,  221. 
Seltzer  water,  49. 
Separating  funnel,  93. 
Sericine,  609. 
Serpentine,  281. 
Senira,  605. 
Shaft,  downcast,  75. 

\ipcast,  75. 
Shamoying,  582. 
Shear-steel,  316. 

Sheep-dipping  compositions,  244. 
SheU-lac,  467. 
Sherry,  504. 
Shot,  353. 
Si,  silicon,  109. 
Sicilian  sulphur,  187. 
Siemens'  induction-tube,  52. 

regenerative  furnace,  429. 
Sienna,  285. 

SiF^,  fluoride  of  silicon,  184. 
Signal-light  composition,  248. 
Silica,  SiO.2, 109. 

amoi-phous.  111. 
crystalline,  111. 
dissolved  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  183. 
gelatinous,  preparation,  185. 
in  plants,  110. 
in  waters,  110. 
Silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  288. 

soda,  110. 
Silicated  soap,  563. 
Silicates,  112. 

normal  ratio  of,  253. 
Silicic  acid,  SiOj,  109. 

hydrated,  111. 
solution  of.  111. 
ether,  515. 
Silicide  of  magnesium,  115. 
Silicium,  113. 

ethyle,  527. 
methyle,  527. 
Silicofluoric  acid,  185. 
Silicon,  Si,  109. 

action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on,  170. 

amorphou.s,  114. 

and  nitrogen,  114. 

atomic  weight,  115. 

bisulphide,  219. 

chloride,  SiCl4^  170. 

diamond,  114. 

fluoride,  SiF.„  184. 

importance  in  mineralogy, 
184. 


Silicon,  fluoride,  preparation,  184. 
fused,  114. 
gi-aphitoid,  114. 
hydride,  114. 
resembles  carbon,  114. 
Silicone,  115. 
Silk,  609. 
Silver,  Ag,  359. 

action  of  hydi'ochloric  acid  on,  156. 

hydrosulphuric  acid  on,  196. 
amalgam,  366. 
arsenite,  243. 
basic  periodate,  178. 
bromide,  AgBr,  363. 
chloride,  AgCl,  363. 

action  of  light  on,  214. 
reduction  of,  363. 
cleaned,  196. 
coin,  360. 
crucibles,  362. 
detected  in  lead,  352. 
extracted  from  its  ores,  214. 
extraction  by  amalgamation,  359. 
from  copper-ores,  359. 
lead,  351. 

frosted,  360. 

fulminate,  Ag2C„N202,  441. 
fusing-point,  36l. 
fulminating,  362. 
glance,  AggS,  364. 
hyposiilphite,  213. 
in  lead,  349. 
iodide,  178. 
metaphosphate,  232. 
native,  359. 
nitrate,  AgNOj,  362. 

preparation    from  standard 
silver,  362. 
nitride,  362. 
ore,  red,  364. 
oxalate,  576. 
oxide,  AggO,  362. 
oxides,  36*2. 
oxidised,  360. 
periodate,  178. 
plate,  360. 
properties,  361. 
pure,  preparation,  361. 
pyrophosphate,  232. 
recovered  from  photographic  baths, 

363. 
refining,  360. 

separated  from  copper,  362. 

solder,  360. 

stains  removed,  362. 

standard,  360. 

subchloride,  363. 

sulphide,  AgjS,  364. 

native,  359. 

tarnished,  196. 

tree,  366. 

triphosphate,  233. 
Silvering  brass  or  copper,  361. 
dry,  361. 
glass,  361. 
Simple  solution,  39. 
SiO^,  silicic  acid,  109. 
Siplion  eudiometer,  34. 
Size,  609.  ... 
Slag,  blast-furnace,  composition,  d04. 

iron  ill,  307. 

iron-refinery,  308. 
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Slag,  lead-fiiniace,  348. 

metal  (coiDper),  336. 

ore-fuvnace,  335. 

pudcUing-fiirnace,  311. 

refinery  (copper),  337. 

roaster  (copper),  336. 
Slaked  lime,  CaO.HgO,  278. 
Slaking  of  lime,  42. 
Slate,  285. 
Slow  portfire,  412. 
Smalt,  327. 
Smelling-salts,  269. 
Smoke,  cause  of,  67. 

conisumption,  68. 
prevention,  68. 
Smokeless  gas-burners,  103. 
Sn,  tin,  378. 

SnClg.  protochloride  of  tin,  384. 
SnCl4,  bicliloride  of  tin,  384. 
SnO,  protoxide  of  tin,  383. 
SnOa,  biuoxide  of  tin,  383. 
Snow,  51. 

SnS,  protosiilpliide  of  tin,  384. 
SnS2,  bisulphide  of  tin,  385. 
Snutf,  590. 

SOj,  sulphiu-oiis  acid,  199. 
SO3,  sulphuric  acid,  202. 
Soap,  561. 

arsenical,  244. 
Castile,  563. 
glycerine,  563. 
mottled,  663. 
-nut,  473. 
palm-oU,  562. 
rosiu  in,  563. 
silicated,  563. 
transparent,  563. 
-wort,  473. 
yeUow,  563. 
Soaps  decomposed  by  acids,  563. 
Soda,  NagO,  265. 

acid  pyrophosphate,  233. 
action  on  hard  waters.  48. 
aluminate,  288. 
arseniates,  245. 
arsenite,  244. 
ash,  264. 

manufacture,  263. 
basic  periodate,  178. 
biborate,  266. 
bicarbonate,  265. 
bimetantimoniate,  375. 
bisulphate,  210. 
bitungstate,  387. 
carbonate,  NaaO.COa,  263. 

manufacture  from  common 

salt,  263. 
medicinal,  265. 
caustic,  NaHO,  265. 
cliloride,  161. 

common  phosphate,  2Na2O.H2O.P2O5, 

233. 
crystals,  264. 
hydrate,  265. 
hypochlorite,  161. 
hjrpophosphite,  235. 
hyposulphite,  NajSoOj,  213. 

use  in  photography,  214. 
in  blood,  607. 
-Ume,  127. 
-lye,  265,  562. 
manganate,  325. 


Soda,  manufactui'c  of,  histoiy,  263. 

influence   ou  useful 
arts,  264. 
metaphospliate,  234. 
nitrate,  268,  409. 

conversion  into  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash, 410. 
solubility,  410. 
obtained  from  la-yolite,  266. 
oleate,  562. 
pabnitate,  563. 

phosphate,  2Na2O.H2O.P2Oj,  268. 
phosphite,  234. 
platinate,  391. 
pyrophosphate,  233. 
silicate,.110,  267. 
stannate,  Na^O.SnOg,  383. 
fstearate,  562. 
subphos^jhate,  233. 
sulphate,  NaaO.SOg,  268. 

extracted  from  sea-water, 
262. 
sulphite,  201. 
sulphoxy-phosphate,  238. 
test  for,  375. 
tetrathionate,  216. 
timgstate,  NaaO.WOj,  380,  386. 
urate,  612. 
washing-,  264. 
waste,  213. 
-water,  76. 

powders,  77- 
Sodacetic  ether,  559. 
Sodamide,  NHgNa,  542. 
Sodium,  Na,  261. 

action  on  water,  11. 
-alcohol,  519. 
-amalgam,  126. 
and  oxygen,  25. 
aurochloride,  401. 
blowpipe  test  for,  266. 
chloride,  261. 

commercial  importance, 

142. 
solubility,  410. 
equivalent  weight,  11. 
-ethyle,  525. 
extraction,  266. 
fluoride,  18-3. 
-glycol,  551. 

line  in  the  spectrum,  273. 
nitroprusside,  439. 
peutasiilphide,  215. 
platinochloride,  392. 
silicofluoride,  115. 
sulphautimoniate,  197. 
sulphai-seniate,  197. 
sulphostanuate,  197. 
Sofliom,  116. 

artificial,  117. 
Softening  waters,  47. 
Soft  soap,  563. 

water,  44. 
SoUs,  formation,  77,  615. 
impoverished,  615. 
iron  in,  321. 
Solanine,  529. 
Solder,  353. 

brazier's,  341. 
coarse,  381. 
fine,  381. 

silversmith's,  360. 
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Soldering,  use  of  sal-ammouiao  in,  270. 
Soluble  glass,  267. 
Solution,  39. 
Soot,  67. 

as  manure,  616 
Sorbic  acid,  5S0. 
Sorrel,  salt  of,  576. 
Soup,  607. 
Sparldiug  wines,  77. 
Sparteine,  529. 

Spathic  ii-on  ore,  FeO.CO.^,  300. 
Specific  gravity  of  gases  defined,  14,  21. 

infliience  of  tempera- 
ture on,  193. 
liquids,  defined,  51. 

determined,  122. 
solids,  defined,  51. 
Specific  heat  defined,  421, 
of  atoms,  9. 
of  magnesium,  284. 
relation  to  atomic  weights,  9. 
Specific  heats  of  potassium,  sodium,  and 

lithium,  283. 
Spectroscope,  273. 
Spectrum  analysis,  272. 

use  of  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon in,  217. 
Spemlar  iron  ore,  Fe.^Og,  300. 
Speculum  metal,  340,"382. 
Speiss,  327. 
Spelter,  295. 
Spermaceti,  573. 
Sperm  oil,  573. 
Spheroidal  state,  200. 
Spices,  preservative  effect  of,  626. 
Spiegel-eisen,  318. 
Spinelle,  MgO.AlaOg,  287,  321. 
Spirit,  methylated,  468. 
of  salt,  144. 
of  wine,  509. 
Spirits,  504. 

of  turj)entuie,  464. 
Spirting  avoided,  112. 
Sponge,  609. 

ashes  of,  175. 
Spongy  platinmn,  390. 
Spontaneous  combustion  of  phosphorus,  23. 
Springs,  petrifying,  46. 
Spring  water,  43,  76. 
Sprouting  of  silver,  352. 
Sr,  strontium,  276. 
SrO,  strontia,  276. 
SrO.COj,  carbonate  of  strontia,  276. 
SrO.NjOj,  nitrate  of  strontia,  276. 
SrO.SOs,  sulphate  of  strontia,  276. 
Stains  of  fruit  removed,  200. 
Stalactites,  46. 
Stalagmites,  46. 
Stannates,  383. 
Stannic  acid,  SnOj,  383. 

dialysed,  383. 
hydi-ated,  383. 
chloride,  SnCl4,  384. 
oxide,  SnO.2,  383. 
sulphide,  SnS2,  385. 
Stannous  chloride,  SnClj,  384. 
oxide,  SnO,  383. 
sulphide,  SnS,  384. 
Star  antimony,  373. 
Starch,  C„H,„0„  478. 

action  of  water  on,  480. 
a  glucoside,  482. 


Starch,  and  iodine,  177. 
blue,  291. 
commercial,  479. 
extraction  from  potatoes,  478. 

rice,  479. 

wheat  479 
from^dififerent  plants,  distinguished, 

in  food,  480. 

iodised,  481. 

paste,  preparation,  53. 
Slassfurihite,  260,  410. 
Slauroiide  or  staicrolite,  artificially  formed, 
184. 

Steam,  composition  by  vohune,  35. 
decomposed  by  carbon,  86. 

chlorine,  149. 
electric  sparks,  7. 
heat,  7. 
latent  heat  of,  427. 
specific  gravity  calculated,  36. 
Stearic  acid,  RC,Jl,fi.2,  507,  563. 
Stearic  glucose,  568. 
Stearine,  C^HnjOe,  562. 
candles,  664. 
synthesis  of,  565. 
Steatite,  279. 
Steel,  314. 

annealing,  316. 
Bessemer,  317. 
blistered,  315. 
cast,  316. 

distinguished  fi'om  u-ou,  317. 

German,  318. 

hardening,  316. 

Ki-upp's,  318. 

made  with  coal-gas,  317. 

manufactui'e,  314. 

mild,  318. 

natural,  318. 

nitrogen  in,  317. 

puddled,  318. 

shear,  316. 

tempering,  316. 

tilted,  315. 

titanium  in,  317. 
Stereochromy,  267. 
Sterro-metal,  341. 
Stibethyle,  Sb{C2H5)3,  526. 
Stibiotriethyle,  526,  539. 
Stibio-trimethyle,  526. 
Still,  49. 

Stocldioka  tar,  463. 
Stone,  artificial,  267. 

-coal,  68. 

decayed,  408. 

test  of  durability,  408. 

-ware,  406. 
Storax,  466. 

Stoiit,  composition,  486. 
Straits  tin,  380. 
Stream-tin  ore,  378. 
Strontia,  carbonate,  276. 

nitrate,  SrO.NaOj,  276. 
sulphate,  276. 
Strontianite,  SrO.COa,  276. 
Strontiiim,  Sr,  276. 

action  on  water,  11. 

diatomic,  284. 

equivalent  and  atomic  weights, 

284. 
properties,  276. 
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Strontium,  sulphide,  276. 
Slruvite,  281. 

Strycliuine,  CoiHoaNoOa,  589. 

constitution,  535. 
extraction,  589. 
identified,  589. 
properties  of,  589. 

Stucco,  279. 
Styracine,  466. 
Styrole,  466. 
Suberic  acid,  571. 
Sublimate,  corrosive,  368. 
Sublimation,  120,  468. 
_  Sublimed  sulphur,  415. 
Substitution,  11. 

of  chlorine  for  hydrogen,  150. 
Substitutive  foi-mulcB,  83. 
Succinic  acid,  H2C4H4O4,  468,  571. 

conversion  into  tartaric,  578. 

formed  from  tartaric,  578. 
Succussion,  208. 
Suet,  573. 

Sugar,  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on,  208. 
adulteration,  490. 
-candy,  494. 

-cane,  comiDosition,  492. 

extraction,  492. 

from  heet-root,  493. 
linen,  &c.,  490. 

-lime,  494. 

loaf,  493. 

maple,  493. 

of  flesh,  607. 

of  fruits,  C'dHigOj,  491. 

of  gelatiue,  609. 

of  manna,  495. 

of  milk,  Ci.,Ho40,„,  601. 

preservative  effect  of,  626. 

raw^,  492. 

-reiining,  65,  492. 

starch-,  490. 

uncrystallisable,  491 . 

■with  chloride  of  sodium,  494. 

with  oxide  of  lead,  494. 
Sugars,  490. 

chemical  properties,  494. 
optical  properties,  494. 
Sulphamylic  acid,  517. 
Sulphautimoniates,  378. 
Sulphantimonites,  378. 
Sulpharsenic  acid,  249. 
Sulpharsenious  acid,  249. 
Sulphate  of  soda  and  lime,  268. 

crystallisation  of,  40. 
composition,  40. 

Sulphates,  211. 

acid,  211. 

action  of  heat  on,  212. 

additive  formulas  of,  212. 

double,  212. 

in  common  use,  212. 

native,  187. 

normal,  252. 

reduced  to  sulphides,  213. 

substitutive  formulte  of,  212. 
Sulphethylic  acid,  CoH^HSO,,  516. 
Sulphides,  197. 

action  of  air  on,  198. 

native,  187. 

precipitated  by  hvposulphites, 
214. 

Sulphindigotic  acid,  595. 


Sulphindylic  acid,  595. 
Sulphites,  201. 

normal  ratio  of,  253. 
Sulphobenzolic  acid,  463. 
Sulphocarbonates,  218. 
Sulphocarbonic  acid,  218. 
Sulpliocyanide  of  ammonium,  preparation, 
218. 

Sulphocyanogen,  CyS,  437. 
Sulijhoglycerie  acid,  564. 
Sulpholeic  acid,  565. 
Sulphopalmitic  acid,  565. 
Sulphopliosphotriamide,  239. 
Sulphosaccharic  acid,  494. 
Sulphostearic  acid,  565. 
Sulphovinic  acid,  C2H5HSO4,  516. 
Sulphoxyphosphoric  acid,  238. 
Sulphur,  S,  187. 

-acids,  197. 

action  of  alkalies  on,  193. 

lime  on,  198. 
allotropic  states  of,  192. 
amorphous  or  insoluble,  191. 
and  oxygen,  23. 
bases,  197. 

chemical  relations,  193. 
chloride,  SCL,  220. 
combining  volume,  194. 
dichloride,  S2CI2,  220. 
dimorphous,'l92. 
distilled,  189. 
ductile,  191. 
electro-negative,  191. 
electro-positive,  191. 
examination  of,  415. 
extraction,  188. 

from  copper-pyrites, 
190. 

from  iron  pyrites,  189. 

from  soda-waste,  264. 
flowers  of,  189. 
for  gunpowder,  414. 
function  in  gunpowder,  415. 
group  of  elements,  222. 
home  soiirces  of,  189. 
iodide,  SI2,  220. 
milk  of,  190. 

occurrence  in  natui-e,  187. 
octahedral,  192. 
of  coal  mines,  98. 
ores,  187. 
oxides,  199. 

oxidised  and  dissolved,  193. 

'by  nitric  acid,  132. 
plastic,  191. 
prismatic,  192. 
properties,  190. 
refining,  188. 
roll,  189. 
rough,  188. 
-salts,  197. 
subiodide,  Solo,  220. 
sublimed,  189? 
test  for,  439. 
uses,  190. 

vapour  density,  194. 
Sulphureous  waters,  49. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  H,S,  194. 
Sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4,  202. 

action  on  bromides,  174. 
copper.  199. 
fats,  564. 
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Sulphuric  acid,  action  on  fluor-spar,  181. 

lead,  207. 
metallic  oxides, 

211. 
luctals,  209. 
organic  matters, 

208. 
silver,  210. 
anhydrous,  210. 

prei^aration,  202. 
attraction  for  water,  209. 
caution  in  diluting,  209. 
combinations   with  water, 
210. 

composition,  211. 
concentrated,  208. 
concentration,  208. 
decomposition  bv  heat,  209. 
diluted,  turbidity  of,  209. 
distillation  of,  208. 
formation,  202. 
from  the  chambers,  207. 
fuming,  202. 
glacial,  210. 

hydrated,  HjO.SOg,  202. 
manufacture,  205. 

chemical  prin- 
ciples, 204. 
history  of,  202. 
illustrated, 

204. 
summary,  208. 
Nordhausen,  202. 
polymerising  by,  447. 
reduced  by  hydriodic  acid, 
179. 

use  in  gas-analysis,  210. 
vapour-density  of,  211. 
anhydride,  210. 

decomposed   by  heat, 
210. 

ether,  510,  516. 
Sulphuring  casks,  201. 
Sulphurous  acid,  SOo,  199. 

a  reducing  agent,  201. 
action  on  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  216. 

nitric  acid,  204. 
nitric  peroxide, 

204. 
zinc,  215. 
hydrated,  202. 
liquefaction,  199. 
properties,  199. 
reduced  by  phosphorou.s 

acid,  234. 
separated  from  other  gases, 
355. 

solubility  in  water,  200. 
anhydride,  202. 
Sulphnryle,  201. 
Sumach,  582. 

Superphosphate  of  lime,  224. 
Supersaturated  solution,  40. 
Sv}ediih  iron  ore,  300. 
Sweet  oil,  570. 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  515. 
Syenite,  290. 
Sylvic  acid,  46.5. 
Symbols,  2. 
Sympathetic  ink,  41. 
Synaptase,  469. 


Synthesis  of  acetic  acid,  525,  556. 

acids  of  the  acetic  series,  559. 

butyric  acid,  559. 

fomiin  acid,  558. 

guanidine,  637. 

hippurio  acid,  013. 

hydrocyanic  acid,  91. 

leucic  acid,  553. 

neutral  fats,  565. 

organic  substances,  89,  430. 

propylic  acid,  525. 

prussic  acid,  91. 

taurine,  622. 

nrea,  610. 

volatile  fatty  acids,  559. 
water,  31. 

by  weight,  36. 

T,  TABTAEIC  ACID,  576. 

Tacjalite,  344. 

Talc,  279. 

Tallow,  562,  573. 

Tank-waste,  213. 

Tannic  acid,  581. 

Tannin,  581. 

Tanning,  581. 

Tantalic  acid,  388. 

Tantalite,  388. 

Tantalum,  Ta,  388. 

Tap-cinder,  composition,  311. 

Tapioca,  481. 

Tar-charcoal,  414. 

Tar,  coal,  445. 

wood,  460. 
Tarragon,  essential  oil  of,  471. 
Tartar,  576. 

salt  of,  258. 

-emetic,  577. 
Tartaric  acid,  H^CjHjOg,  576. 

artiffcial  formation,  578. 
conversion  into  malic  acid, 
578. 

conversion  into  succinic  acid, 
578. 

formed  from  succinic  acid, 
578. 
anhydride,  577. 
Tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  578. 
Taurine,  C'2H,N03S,  622. 

artificial  formation,  622. 
Taurocholic  acid,  622. 
Tawing,  582. 
Te,  tellurium,  221. 
Tea,  composition,  587. 
Telluretted  hydrogen,  222. 
Telluric  acid,  TeO.„  222. 
Tclluride  of  bismuth,  222. 
Tclluride  of  potassium,  222. 
Tellurium,  Te,  221, 

characterised,  222. 

foliated,  222. 

gi'apliio,  222. 

sulphides,  222. 
Telliirons  acid,  TeO.,,  222. 
Tempcn-  spoilt,  317." 
Tempering,  colours  in,  317. 
Tenacity  of  copper,  339. 

iron,  339. 
Tendons,  608. 
Tennanlile,  240. 
Terebeno,  464. 
Tercbilene,  404. 
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Terequivaleut  elements,  158. 
Terne-plate,  381. 
Terpinole,  465. 
Terstearine,  565. 
Test  tube,  30. 
Tetrad  elements,  158. 
Tetrametliylium,  hydrate,  533. 
Tetramines,  538. 
Tetramylium,  hydrate,  533. 
Tetrathionic  acid,  215. 
Tetratomic  elements,  158. 
Tetrethylarsonium,  hydi-ate,  539. 
TetrethyUum,  hycbate,  N(C2H5)4H0,  532. 

iodide,  632. 
Tetrethylphosiohonium,  hydrate,  539. 
Tetrethylstibonium,  hydi-ate,  539. 
Tetrethyl-urea,  611. 
ThaUimn,  Tl,  358. 

alcohol,  519. 

extracted  from  flue-dust,  358. 

for  green  iire,  358. 

salts,  358. 
Theine,  C8H,„N40.„  587. 
Thenarclite,  268. 
Theobromine,  CjHbN^Os,  588. 

converted  into  caffeine,  589. 
Theory,  atomic,  8. 

Thermometers  for  very  low  temperatures, 

217. 
Thionyle,  201. 
Thiosinnamine,  530. 
Thorma,  291. 
Thorinum,  Th,  291. 
Thorite,  291. 

Thyme,  essential  oil  of,  465. 
Tile  copper,  337. 
THes,  407. 
Tin,  Sn,  378. 

action  of  acids  on,  382. 

nitric  acid  on,  133. 
on  hydi'osulphuric  acid,  196. 
water,  12. 

alloys  of,  381. 

amalgam,  366. 

bichloride,  SnClj,  384. 

binoxide,  SnOj,  383. 

bisulphide,  SnS2,  385. 

boiling,  380. 

crystals,  384. 

dropped,  380. 

extraction  in  the  laboratory,  380. 

foil,  380. 

grain,  380. 

identified,  380. 

impurities,  383. 

metallurgy  of,  378. 

nitromuriate,  SuCl.,,  384. 
Tin-ore  of  Montebras,  388. 
Tin-ores,  mechanical  treatment  of,  378. 

oxychloride,  384. 

plate,  380. 

properties  of,  380. 

protochloride,  SnClo,  384. 

jjrotosulphide,  SuS,  384. 

protoxide,  SnO,  383. 

pure,  preparation,  383. 

XJyrites,  SnS,  385. 

refining  by  liquation,  379. 

salts,  384. 

sesquioxide,  384. 

staiinate,  384. 

■stone,  SiiO.,,  378. 


Tin  tree,  384. 
Tincal,  116. 

refining  of,  266. 
Tinned  iron,  380. 
Tinning  brass,  381. 

copper,  381. 
Tin-white  cobalt,  CoAsj,  327. 
Titanic  acid,  TiOa,  386. 

dialysed,  386. 

extracted  from  iron-sand,  38 
hydrated,  385. 
properties,  386. 
Titanic  iron,  300. 
Titanium,  Ti,  385. 

bichloride,  386. 

bisulphide,  386. 

cyanonitride,  386. 

metallic,  386. 

nitride,  386. 

protoxide,  386. 

sesquichloride,  386. 

sesquioxide,  386. 
Tl,  thallium,  358. 
Toast,  481,  489. 
Tobacco,  589. 
Tokay,  504. 
Tolu  balsam,  466. 

essential  oO,  465. 
Toluidine,  452,  455,  534. 
Toluol  e,  CVHa,  445. 
Tolylene,  537. 

diamine,  537. 
Topaz,  183,  287. 
Touch-paper,  412. 
Touchstone,  133. 
Translation,  rate  of,  16. 
Trap-rock,  290. 
Treacle,  491. 
Tree-wax  of  Japan,  574. 
Triacetine,  555. 
Triacid  ti'iamines,  537. 
Triad  elements,  158. 
Triamines,  537. 
Triamylamrne,  533. 
Triatomic  elements,  158. 
Tribasic  phosphates,  233. 

phosphoric  acid,  233. 
Tribenzoyl-phosphide,  542. 
Tribenzylamine,  550. 
Triborethyle,  B{C2H5)3,  526. 
Tricetylamine,  533. 
Trichloracetic  acid,  HC2CI3O0,  555. 
Trichloraniline,  540. 
Trichlorhydriue,  450. 

of  phenose,  450. 
Triethylamine,  N(C.iH,)3,  532. 
Triethylarsiue,  As{CoH,)3,  525,  539. 
Triethylene-octethyl-tetrammouium, 

hydi-ate,  538. 
Triethyleue-tetralcohol,  554. 
Triethylene-tetramiue,  538. 
Tri-ethylene-triamine,  N.,H3(CoH4)3,  537. 
Triethylphosphine,  P(C2Hj)3,  539. 
Triethylstibine,  Sb(C3Hj)3,  539. 
Trmiethylamine,  538. 
Trimethylarsine,  525. 
Trinitro-cellulosc,  497. 
Trinitrocresylic  acid,  457. 
Trinitrophonic  acid,  456. 
Triphane,  271. 
Triple  phospliate,  281. 
Tripotassami<le,  NlCg,  512. 
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Tritliiouic  acid,  215. 
Tungsten,  W,  386. 

biuoxide,  387. 

blue  o.xicle,  387. 

chlorides,  387. 

metallic,  387. 

separated  from  tin  ores,  380. 

steel,  387. 

sulphides,  387. 

test  for,  337. 
Tungstic  acid,  "WO3,  386. 

dialysed,  386. 
Turbith  or  turpeth  mineral,  368. 
Turkey  red,  592. 
Turmeric,  593. 

action  of  boracic  acid  on,  117. 
Turnl  mil's  blue,  FcaFdcy,  438. 
Turner's  yellow,  357. 
Turpentine,  C,oHig,  464. 

action  of  nitric  .acid  on,  34. 
hydrates,  464. 
hydrocarbons,  465. 
in  chlorine,  150. 
Turquoise,  291. 
Tuyfere  pipes,  301. 
Type  furnitui-e  alloy,  349. 
Type-metal,  353,  382. 
Types,  chemical,  157. 

TJ,  TJRIC  ACID,  612. 

Ulmate  of  ammonia  as  manure,  609. 
Ulmic  acid,  619. 
Ultramarine,  artificial,  290. 

green,  290. 

Vmber,  285. 

Uniequivalent  elements,  158. 
Unitary  definitions,  253. 

formidiB,  42. 
Upcast  shaft,  75. 
Uranium,  U,  298. 

oxides,  298. 
Urea,  CH^N^O,  609. 

analysis  of,  127. 

artificial  fonuation,  610. 

chemical  constitution,  610. 

extraction  from  uriue,  609. 

isomeric  with  cyanate  of  ammonia,  610. 

nitrate,  610. 
Ureides,  611. 

Uric  acid,  HaCjEaNjOs,  612. 

action  of  nitric  acid  on,  612. 
bifcasic,  612. 

extraction  from  boa-excrement, 
612. 

urine,  612. 

Urine,  609. 

as  manure,  616. 
composition,  614. 
putrefaction  of,  609. 

Vacuum-pans,  492. 

Valentinite,  375. 

Valerian,  essential  oil  of,  465. 

Valerianic  acid,  HC5H0O2,  507,  560. 

Valerian  root,  560. 

Valerine,  .573. 

Valerolactic  acid,  552. 

Valerone.  548. 

Valeryle,'  549, 

Vanadic  acid,  388. 

Vanadium,  V,  388. 

chlorides,  388. 


Vanadium  ink,  388. 

metallic,  388. 

oxide,  388. 

sulphide,  388. 
Vapour-donsities,  influence  of  temperature 
on,  193. 

Vapour-densities  of  the  olefmes,  509. 
Varnishes,  468. 
Vegetable  iJarchment,  210. 
Vegetation,  chemistry  of,  614. 
Venetian  red,  321. 
Venice  turpentine,  464. 
Ventilation,  illustrations  of,  74. 

necessity  for,  74. 
Veratrine,  529. 
Verdigris,  555. 
VeriUter,  343. 
Vert  de  Guignet,  331. 
Vermilion,  HgS,  371. 
Vesta  matches,  166. 
Vinegar,  composition,  488. 

French,  488. 

malt,  488. 

manufacture,  487. 

mother  of,  488. 

sulphm'ic  acid  in,  488. 

white  wine,  488. 
Vinic  acids,  516. 
Vitelline,  606. 
Vitriol-chambers,  206. 

corrosive  properties  of,  208. 
Vwianite,  322. 
Volcanic  ammonia,  266. 
Volcano,  artificial,  193. 
Voltameter,  33. 

Volume  of  gas.  calculation  of,  15. 
Volumes,  combining,  36. 

of  compoimd  gases,  36. 
Vulcanised  caoutchouc,  476. 
Vulcanite,  476. 

W,  TUNGSTEN,  386. 

Wad,  324. 

Walls,  eiforescenoe  on,  268. 
Washing  precipitates,  112. 
Wash-leather,  582. 

Watch-spring  for  burning  in  oxygen,  27. 
Water,  H.^O,  4. 

action  upon  metals,  10. 

analysis,  4. 

chemical  relations  of,  39. 
crystallisation  of,  51. 
decomposed  by  battery,  4. 

heat,  7. 

distilled,  49. 
electrolysis  of,  4. 
from  natiual  sources,  42. 
-gas,  85. 
hard,  44. 

of  constitution,  41. 

of  crystallisation,  Aq.,  41. 

oxygenated,  51. 

purification,  49. 

soft,  44. 

synthesis,  31. 
Waterproof  cloth,  476. 

felt,  476.  .  „ 

Waters,  ammonia  detected  in,  3/0. 

mineral,  49. 
Water-typo  theory  of  acids  and  salts,  255. 
Watery  vapour,  51. 
WaveilUe,  291. 
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Wax,  bees',  573. 

bleacMng,  574. 

Chinese,  573. 
Weld,  591. 
Welding,  313. 

Weldon's  chlorine  process,  145. 

Well-water,  43. 

Welsh  coal,  68. 

Whale-oU,  572. 

Wheat,  composition,  479. 

sprouted,  482. 
Wheaten  tioiir,  488. 
Whey,  601. 
-  Whisky,  604. 
White  gunpowder,  164. 
iron,  306. 
lead,  355. 

manufacture,  356. 
ore,  PbO.CO.,,  346. 
metal,  CujS,  335. 
precipitate,  NHaHgCl,  369. 
fusible,  369. 

vitriol,  297. 
WiUow-bark,  bitter  principle,  471. 
Windows,  crystals  on,  269. 
Wine,  503. 
Wines,  diy,  503. 

fruity,  503. 

proportion  of  alcohol  in,  504. 

red,  503. 

ropy,  487. 

white,  503. 
Winter-green  oil,  462. 
Wire  iron,  311. 
Witherite,  BaO.COa,  274. 
Wolfram,  378,  386. 
Wood,  carbonisation  of,  62. 

-charcoal,  61. 

combustion,  61. 

composition,  459. 

destructive  distOlation  of,  62,  459. 

for  gunpowder-charcoal,  413. 

-naphtha,  CH^O,  461. 

preservation  of,  620. 

-smoke,  626. 

-spirit,  461. 

-tar,  460. 
Woody  fibre,  460. 
Wool,  609. 

Wool  and  cotton,  separation,  609. 
Worm,  49. 
Wormwood,  467. 
Wort,  484. 
Wrought  u-on,  307. 

Xantheine,  591. 
Xanthine,  591. 
Xylidine,  455. 
Xyloidine,  502. 
Xylole,  445. 


Yeast,  484. 

dried,  486. 
Yellow,  chrome,  330. 

dyes,  597. 

fire,  composi  on  for,  266. 

flowers,  591.1 

ochre,  300. 

orpiment,  248. 

Paris,  357. 
Yttrium,  Y,  291. 
Yttrotantalile,  388. 

Zaffbe,  328. 
Zinc,  Zn,  292. 

-acetimide,  543. 

action  of  ah-  on,  292. 

hydrochloric  acid  on,  156. 
sulphuric  acid  on,  296. 
on  water,  12. 

-alcohol,  524. 

-amalgam,  366. 

amalgamated,  366. 

-amide,  543. 

-amyle,  525. 

and  oxygen,  25. 

arsenide,  246. 

arsenite,  243. 

boUing-point,  293. 

carbonate,  293. 

chloride,  297. 

dissolved  by  potash,  296. 

distiUed,  293. 

equivalent  and  atomic  weights,  13. 

ethyle,  Zn(C.jHj2,  523. 

extraction,  293. 

Belgian  method,  295. 
English  method,  294. 
SUesian  method,  295. 

granulated,  13. 

hyp)osulphite,  215. 

identified,  296. 

impurities  in,  296. 

metallurgy  of,  293. 

-methyls,  524. 

nitride,  543. 

ores,  293. 

ozide,  ZuO,  296. 

in  glass,  404. 

oximide,  543. 

phenylimide,  543. 

removal  of  lead  from,  296. 

sidphate,  ZnO.SOg,  297. 

action  of  heat  on,  212. 

sulphide,  293. 

valerianate,  560. 

-white,  296. 
Zircon,  292. 
Zirconia,  292. 
Zirconium,  Zr,  292. 
ZnS,  sulphide  of  zmc,  293. 
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The  several  Editions  of  Professor  Rudolf  Wagnkk's  "  Handbucli  der  Chemischen 
Techuologie"  have  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  that  uo  apology  is  needed  in 
ofTering  a  translation  to  the  public. 

Improvements  in  Technological  processes  that  have  appeared  since  the  publication 
of  the  Eighth  German  Edition  have  been  added  dui-ing  translation.  The  formula 
have  been  subjected  to  careful  revision,  and  are  molecular  throughout.  Indeed, 
every  care  has  been  taken  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the 
student. 

Under  the  head  of  Metallurgical  Chemistiy,  the  latest  methods  of  preparing  Iron, 
Cobalt,  Nickel,  Copper,  Copper  Salts,  Lead  and  Tin  and  their  Salts,  Bismuth, 
Zinc,  Zinc  Salts,  Cadmium,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  Mercury,  Platinum,  Silver,  Gold, 
Manganates,  Aluminum  and  Magnesium,  are  described.  The  various  applications  of 
the  Voltaic  Current  to  Electro-Metallurgy  follow  under  this  division.  The  Prepara- 
tion of  Potash  and  Soda  Salts,  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  the  Recovery 
of  Sulphur  from  Soda-waste,  of  course  occupy  prominent  places  in  the  consideration 
of  chemical  manufactures.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  mercantile  value  of  Le 
Mond's  process,  as  well  as  the  many  new  and  important  applications  of  Bisulphide  of 
Carbon.  The  manufacture  of  Soap  will  be  found  to  include  much  detail.  The 
Technology  of  Glass,  Stoneware,  Limes,  and  Mortars,  wiU  present  much  of  interest 
to  the  builder  and  engineer.  The  Technology  of  Vegetable  Fibres  has  been  consi- 
dered to  include  the  Preparation  of  Max,  Hemp,  Cotton  as  well  as  Paper  Making  ; 
while  the  applications  of  Vegetable  Products  wiU  be  found  to  include  Sugar-boiling, 
Wine  and  Beer  Brewing,  the  Distillation  of  Spirits,  the  Baking  of  Bread,  the  Pre- 
paration of  Vinegar,  the  Preservation  of  Wood,  &c.  Dr  Wagner  gives  much  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  the  production  of  Potash  i'rom  Sugar  residues.  The  use  of 
Baryta  Salts  is  also  fully  described,  as  well  as  the  Preparation  of  Sugar  from  Beet- 
roots. Tanning,  the  Preservation  of  Meat,  Milk,  &c.,  the  Preparation  of  Phosphorus 
and  Animal  Charcoal,  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Technology  of  Animal  Pro- 
ducts. The  Preparation  of  the  Materials  for  Dyeing  has  necessarily  required  much 
space  ;  while  the  final  sections  of  the  book  have  been  devoted  to  the  Technology  of 
Heating  and  Illumination. 
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THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OE  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES, 

both  Primary  and  Secondary;  comprising  the  Treatment  of  Constitutional  and  Confirmed 
Syphilis,  by  a  safe  and  successful  Method.    Fifth  Edition,  Ovc,  10s.  6d. 

E.    A.    PARKES,    M.D.,    F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S. 

A   MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL^' HYGIENE  ;  intended  especially  for 
the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army.  With  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  3rd  Edition,  8vo.,lGs. 

THE  URINE:  its  composition  in  health  and  disease, 

AND  UNDER  THE  ACTION  OF  REMEDIES.    8vo.,  12s. 

JOHN    PARKIN,    M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

THE  ANTIDOTAL   TREATMENT  AND  PRETENTION  OF  t 

THE   EPIDEMIC  .  CHOLERA.    Thiid  Edition.    8vo.,  7s.  6d.  | 
^  JAMES    PART,    F.R.C.S.  ^ 

§  THE  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  POCKET  CASE  BOOK,  g 

^         for  the  Registration  of  important  Cases  in  Private  Practice,  and  to  assist  the  Student  o  ^ 
Hospital  Practice.    Second  Edition.    2s.  6d.  S 

JOHN    PATTERSON,  M.D. 

EGYPT  AND  THE  NILE  AS  A  WINTER  RESORT  FOR 

PULMONARY  AND  OTHER  INVALIDS.    Fcap.  8vo.,  3s. 


F.  W.    PAVY,    M.D.,    F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P. 

DIABETES  :  RESEARCHES  ON  ITS  NATURE  AND  TREAT- 

MENT.    Second  Edition.    With  Engra\'ings.    8vo.,  10s. 

DIGESTION:  ITS  DISORDERS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 

Second  Edition.    8vo.,  8s.  6d. 

T.    B.    PEACOCK,    M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

ON  MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  HUMAN  HEART,  with 

Original  Cases  and  Illustrations.    Seccmd  Edition.    With  8  Folates.    8vo.,  10s. 

ON  SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES  "aND  EFFECTS  OF  VALYULAR 

DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART.    With  Engravings.    8vo.,  5.v. 
X  JONATHAN    PEREIRA,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  .V 

I    SELECTA  E  PRiKSCRIPTlS.    Fifteenth  Edition.    24nio.,  5*.  | 
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JAMES    H.  PICKFORD,  M.D. 

HYGIENE;  or,  Health  as  Depei.di  Lig  upon  the  Conditions  of  the  Atmo- 
sphere, Food  and  Di'inks,  Motion  and  Rest,  Sleep  and  Wakefulness,  Secretions,  Excre- 
tions, and  RBtontions,  Mental  Emotions,  Clothing,  Bathing,  &c.   Vol.  I.   8vo.,  9s. 

WILLIAM   PIRRIE,  M.D.,    CM.,  F.R.S.E. 

THE  PEINCIPLES  AND  PEACTICE  OF  SUEGERY.  With 

numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.    Second  Edition.    8vo.,  24s. 

WILLIAM    PIRRIE,  M.D. 

ON  HAY   ASTHMA,   AND   THE    AFFECTION  TEEMED 

HAY  FEVER.    Fcap.  8vo.,  2s.  U. 

HENRY    POWER,   F.R.C.S.,  M.B.LOND. 

ILLHSTEATIONS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PEINCIPAL  DISEASES 

OF  THE   EYE  :   With  an  Account  of  their  Symptoms,  Pathology  and  Treatment. 
Twelve  Coloured  Plates.    Bvo.,  20s. 

<'  HENRY  F.  A.   PRAXT,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

\  THE  GENEALOGY  OF  CEEATION,  newly  Translated  from  the 
Unpointed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  showing  the  General  Scientific  Accuracy 
of  the  Cosmogony  of  Moses  and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation.    8vo.,  14s.  X 

ON  ECGENTEIC  AND  CENTEIC  FOECE:  a  New  Theory  of 

Projection.    With  Engravings.    8vo.,  10s. 

III. 

ON  OEBITAL  MOTION:   The  OutUnes  of  a  System  of  Physical 

Astronomy.    With  Diagrams.    8vo.,  7s.  ^d. 

IV. 

ASTEONOMICAL  INYESTIGATIONS.  The  Cosmical  Relations  of 
the  Revolution  of  the  Lunar  Apsides.   Oceanic  Tides.  With  Engravings.   8vo.,  5s. 

V. 

THE  OEACLES  OF  GOD  :  An  Attempt  at  a  Ee-interpretation.  Part  I. 
The  Revealed  Cosmos.    8vo.,  10s. 

THE  PEESCEIBEE'S  PHAEMACOPffilA ;  the  Medicines  arranged 
in  Classes  according  to  their  Action,  with  their  Composition  and  Doses.  By  a  Prac- 
tising Physician.  Fifth  Edition.  .32nio.,  cloth,  2s.  6rf.;  roan  tuck  (for  the  pocket), 
3s.  6(^. 

JOHN    ROWLISON    PRETTY,  M.D. 

AIDS  DUEING  LABOUE,  including  the  Administration  of  Cliloroform, 
the  Management  of  Placenta  and  Post-partum  Haemorrhage.    Fcap.  Ovo.,  4s.  Qd. 


P.   C.   PRICE,   F.R.C.S.  „, 

\.  AxN  ESSAY  ON  EXCISION  OF  THE  KNEE-JOINT.    With  I 

^         Coloured  Plates.     With  Memoir  of  the  Author  and  Notes  by  Henry  Smith,  F.R.C.S.  ^ 
Royal  8vo.,  14s. 
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LAKE  PRICE. 

PHOTOGEAPHIC  MANIPULATION:  A  Manual  treating  of  the 
Practice  of  the  Art,  and  its  various  Applications  to  Nature.  With  numerous  Engravings. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 


W.    O.    PRIESTLEY,    M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

LECTIIEES  ON  THE  DEYELOPMENT  OF  THE  GEAYID 

UTERUS.    8vo.,  5s.  6d. 


F.    H.   RAMSBOTHAM,    M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

THE  PKINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDI- 

CINE  AND  SURGERY.  Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Plates  on  Steel 
and  Wood;  forming  one  thick  handsome  volume.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo.,  22s. 


THOMAS    READE,    M.B.T.C.D.,  L.R.C.S.I. 

t   SYPHILITIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NERYOLS  SYSTEM,  f 

AND  A  CASE  OF   SYMMETRICAL  MUSCULAR  ATROPHY  ;  with  other 
Contributions  to  the  Pathology  of  the  Spinal  Marrow.    Post  8vo.,  5s. 


DU    BOIS  REYMOND. 

ANIMAL  ELECTRICITY  ;    Edited  by  H.  Bence  Jones,  M.t).,  F.R.S. 

With  Fifty  Engravings  on  Wood.    Foolscap  8vo.,  6s. 


J.    RUSSELL   REYNOLDS,   M  D.LOND.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S. 

EPILEPSY :  ITS  SYMPTOMS,  TREATMENT,  AND  RELATION 

TO  OTHER  CHRONIC  CONVULSIVE  DISEASES.    8vo.,  10s. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN,  SPINAL 

CORD,  AND  THEIR  APPENDAGES.    8vo.,  8s. 

III. 

LECTDRES  ON  THE  CLINICAL  USES  OF  ELECTRICITY 

delivered  at  University  College  Hospital.    Post  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 


B.  W.  RICHARDSON,   M.D.,    F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S. 

ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  COAGULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Being  the  Astley  Cooper  Prize  Essay  for  1856.     With  a  Practical  Appendix. 
Bvo.,  16s. 
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I   DISCOURSES  ON  PRACTICAL  PHYSIC   Svo.,  5^. 
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WILLIAM    ROBERTS,   M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  WASTING  PALSY;  being  a  Systematic  Treatise  on 
the  Disease  hitherto  described  as  ATROPHIE  MUSCULAIRE  PROGRESSIVE. 
With  Four  Plates.    8vo.,  6s. 

C.   H.   F.    ROUTH,   D.M.,  M.R.C.P. 

INFANT  FEEDING,  AND   ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  LIFE; 

Or,  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.,  6s. 


W.    H.   ROBERTSON,   M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

THE  NATTJEE  AND  TEEATMENT  OF  GOUT.  Svo.,  io..6^. 

II. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DIET  AND  EEGIMEN.  Fourth  Edition.  2  vols. 

Post  8vo.,  12s. 

JAMES    ROGERS,  M.D. 

ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THERAPEUTICS.  With  some  x 

Suggestions  for  placing  it  on  a  more  scientific  basis.    8vo.,  6s.  6d. 


Q.   R.    ROWE,  M.D. 

NERYOUS    DISEASES,    LIYER    AND    STOMACH  COM- 

PLAINTS,  LOW  SPIRITS,  INDIGESTION,  GOUT,  ASTHMA,  AND  DIS- 

1  ORDERS  PRODUCED  BY  TROPICAL  CLIMATES.    With  Cases.  Sixteenth 

2  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
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J.  F.  ROYLE,  M.D.,  F.R.S.   AND    F.  W.    HEADLAND,    M.D.,  F.R.O.P. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

With  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.     Fifth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.,  12s.  6d, 


J.  T.  SABBEN,  M.D.  AND  J.  H.  BALFOUR  BROWNE. 

HANDBOOK  OF  LAW  AND  LUNACY;  or,  the  Medical  Practitioners 
Complete  Guide  in  all  Matters  relating  to  Lunacy  Practice.    8vo.  5s. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL  REPORTS.  Vols,  i  to  v.  8yo.,7s.6d. 

ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL  REPORTS.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  New  Series, 

8vo.,  8  J. 

H.   HYDE    SALTER,   M,D.,   F.R.G.P.,  F.R.S. 

ASTHMA.   Second  Edition.    8vo.,  10s. 


W.    H.   O.   SANKEY,   M.D.LOND.,  F.R.C.P. 

LECTURES  ON  MENTAL  DISEASES.  Svo.',  8*. 
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A.    E.    SANSOM,    M.D.LOND.,  M.R.C.P. 

CHLOROFOEM :  its  action  and  administration,  a  Hand- 

book.    With  Engravings.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


HENRY    SAVAGE,   M.D.LOND.,  F.R.C.S. 

THE    SUEGERY,    SUEGICAL   PATnOLOGY,   AND  SUE- 

GICAL  ANATOMY  of  the  FEMALE  PELVIC  ORGANS,  in  a  Series  of 
Coloured  Plates  taken  from  Nature.  With  Commentaries,  Notes  and  Cases.  Second 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged.    4to.,  £L  lis.  Qd. 


JOHN    SAVORY,   M.S. A. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.  AND  COMPA- 

NION  TO  THE  MEDICINE  CIIEST;  intended  as  a  Source  of  Easy  Reference  for 
Clergymen,  and  for  Families  residing  at  a  Distance  from  Professional  Assistance. 
Eiuhth  Edition.    12mo.,  6s. 


HERMANN   SCHACHT.  | 

THE  MICEOSCOPE,  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  VEGETABLE  i 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.    Edited  by  Frederick  Currey,  M.A.    Post  ' 

8vo.,  6s.  A 


R.   E.  SCORES  BY-JAGKSON,  M.D.,   F.R.S.E.  A 

MEDICAL  CLlMATOLO(xY  ;  or,  a  Topograpbical  and  Meteorological  % 
Description  of  the  Localities  resi  rted  to  in  Winter  and  Summer  by  Invalids  of  various 

classes  both  at  Home  and  Abroad.    With  an  Isothermal  Chart.    Post  8vo.,  12s.  ^ 


R     H.   SEMPLE    M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

ON   COUGH  :   its  Causes,  Varieties,  and  Treatment.    With  some  practical 
Remarks  on  the  Use  of  the  Stethoscope  as  an  aid  to  Diagnosis.    Post  8vo.,  4s.  Qd. 


THOS.   SHAPTER,   M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

TEE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  SODTH  OF  DEYON.  AND  ITS 

INFLUENCE  UPON  HEALTH.    Second  Edition,  with  Maps.   8vo.,  10s.  6<f. 


E.   SHAW,  M.R.C.S. 

THE  MEDICAL  PEMEMEPANCEE  ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  EMEE- 

GENCIES.  Fifth  Edition.  Edited,  with  Additions.by  Jonathan  Hutchinson, F.K.C.S. 
.S2mo.,  2s.6t/. 


JOHN    SHEA,  M.D.,  B.A. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY,  with  an  Appendix  of 

Questions  for  the  B.A.  London  and  other  Examinations.    With  Engravings.    Foolscap  ^ 
3vo.,  5s.  M.  ^ 
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FRANCIS    SIBSON,    M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S. 

MEDIC  AT.  ANATOMY.     AVith   21  coloured  Plates.    Imperial  folio. 
Cloth,  £2.  2s.;  half-morocco,  £2.  10s. 

E.    H.    SIEVEKING,   M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

ON  EPILEPSY  AND   EPILEPTIFOKM   SEIZURES:  their 

Causes,  Pathology,  and  Treatment.    Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.,  1  Os.  6d. 


E.  B.  SINCLAIR,  M.D.,  F.K.Q.C.P.,  AND   G.  JOHNSTON,  M.D.,  F.K.Q.C.P. 

PRACTICAL  MIDWIFERY:  Comprising  an  Account  of  1 3,748  Deli- 
varies,  which  occurred  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  during  a  period  of  Seven  Years. 
8vo.,  10s. 

J.   L.   SIORDET,    M.B.LOND.,  M.R.C.P. 

MENTONE  IN  ITS  MEDICAL  ASPECT.   Foolscap  8vo.,  2..  Gd. 

ALFRED    SMEE,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.S. 

GENERAL  DEBILITY  AND  DEFECTIVE  NUTRITION;  their 

Causes,  Consequences,  and  Treatment.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.,  3s.  Gd. 

WM.    SMELLIE,  M.D. 

OBSTETRIC  PLATES :  being  a  Selection  from  the  more  Important  and 
Practical  Illustrations  contained  in  the  Original  Work.  With  Anatomical  and  Practical 
Directions.    8vo.,  6s. 


HENRY  SMITH,  F.R.C.S. 

ON  STRICTURE  OE  THE  URETHRA.  Svo.,  7..  Gd. 
HAEMORRHOIDS  AND  PROLAPSUS  OE  THE  RECTUM: 

Their  Pathology  and  Treatment,  with  especial  reference  to  the  use  of  Nitric  Acid.  Third 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.,  3s. 

III. 

THE  SURGERY  OF  THE  RECTUM.    Lettsomian  Lectures.  Third 
Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.,  3s.  6d. 

JOHN  SMITH,  M.D.,  F.R.O.S.EDIN. 

HANDBOOX  OE  Dl^NTAL  ANATOMY  AND  SURGERY,  FOR 

THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PRACTITIONERS.    Second  Edition.  Fcap. 

8vo.,  4s.  6d.   

J.  BARKER  SMITH. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND 

EXAMINATIONS.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 

W.  TYLER   SMITH,  M.D..  F.R.C.P. 

A  MANUAL  OF  OBSTETRICS,  THEORETICAL  AND  PRAC- 

TICAL.    Illustrated  with  186  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,,  12s.  6d. 

JOHN     SNOW,  M.D. 

ON  CHLOROFORM  AND  OTHER  ANiESTHETICS :  their 

ACTION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.    Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.D.    8vo,,  1  Os.  Gd, 
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STANHOPE  TEMPLEMAN   SPEER,  M.D. 

T  PATHOLOGICAL  CHEMISTEY,  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  f 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  Translated  from  the  French  of  MM.  Beoqueeel 
and  Ropier.   8to.,  reduced  to  8s. 

J.   K.   SPENDER,  M.D.LOND. 

A  MANUAL  OE  THE   PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  ULCERS  AND  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES  OF  THE  LOWER  LIMBS. 

PETER  SQUIRE. 

A   COMPANION   TO   THE  ''BRITISH  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

Eighth  Edition.    8vo.,  10s.  6d.  ii. 

THE  PHARMACOPEIAS  OE  THE  LONDON  HOSPITALS, 

arranged  in  Groups  for  easy  Reference  and  Comparison.    Second  Edition.    I8mo.,  5s. 
WM.   SQUIRE,  M.R.C.P.LOND. 

TEMPERATURE  OBSERVATIONS;  containing  (l)  Temperature 
Variations  in  the  Diseases  of  Children,  (2)  Puerperal  Temperatures,  (3)  Infantile  Tempe- 
ratures in  Health  and  Disease.    8to.,  5s. 

JOHN  STEGGALL,  M.D. 

A  MEDICAL  MANUAL  FOR  APOTHECARffiS'  HALL  AND  OTHER  MEDICAL 

BOARDS.    Twelfth  Edition.   12mo.,  10s. 

A  MANUAL  FOR  THE  COLLECtE  OF  SURGEONS;  intended  for  the  Use 

of  Candidates  for  Examination  and  Practitioners.    Second  Edition.    12mo.,  10s. 

III. 

FIRST  LINES  FOR  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS  PREPARING  FOR  Ex- 
amination AT  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY,  Third  Edition. 
18mo.,  3s.  6d.   

WM.    STOWE,  M.R.C.S. 

A  TOXICOLOGICAL  CHART,  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  Symptoms, 

Treatment,  and  Mode  of  Detecting  the  various  Poisons,  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal. 
To  which  are  added  concise  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Suspended  Animation. 
Twelfth  Edition,  revised.    On  Sheet,  2s.;  mounted  on  Roller,  6s. 


FRANCIS    SUTTON,  F.C.S. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  HANDBOOK  OF  YOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS; 

or,  the  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Chemical  Substances  by  Measure.    With  Engravings. 
Second  Edition,  much  enlarged.    8vo.,  12i. 

W.  P.  SWAIN,  F.R.C.S. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASKS    OF  THE  KNEE-JOINT,  and 

their  Treatment  by  Amputation  and  Excision  Contrasted.    Jacksonian  Prize  Essay. 
I  V\  ith  36  Engravings.    8vo.,  9s.  ^  

J-    Q.   SWAYNE,  M.D. 

OBSTETRIC  APHORISMS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS 

-y         COMMENCING  AlIDWIFERY  PRACTICE.   With  Engravings  on  Wood.  Fifth  S, 
hdition.    Fcap.  8vo.,  3.v.  6<l. 
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JOHN   TANNER,    M.D.,  M.RC.P.EDIN. 

PKACTICAL  MIDWIPERY  AND  OBSTETEICS,  including  Anas-  " 

thetics.    With  Numerous  Engravings.    Ovo.,  6s.  6d. 

SIR   ALEXANDER   TAYLOR,   M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

THE  CLIMATE  OF  PAU ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Watering  Places 
of  the  Pj'renees,  and  of  the  Virtues  of  their  respective  Mineral  Sources  in  Disease.  Third 
Edition.    Post  8vo.,  7s.  

ALFRED   S.  TAYLOR,   M.D.,   F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICAL  JURIS- 

PRUDENCE.    With  176  Wood  Engravings.    8vo.,  28s. 

II. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.  Eighth  Edition. 

With  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo.,  I2s.  6d. 

III. 

ON  POISONS,  in  relation  to  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 
MEDICINE.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.,  12s.  6a!. 


THEOPHILUS  THOMPSON,    M.D.,   RR.C.P.,  F.R.S. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION; 

with  additional  Chapters  by  E.  Stmks  Thompson,  M.D.  With  Plates.  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 
ROBERT  THOMAS,  M.D. 

THE  MODERN  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC;  exhibiting  the  Symp- 

toms,  Causes,  Morbid  Appearances,  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  all  Chmatea. 
Eleventh  Edition.   Revised  by  Algernon  Frampton,  M.D,   2  vols.  8vo.,  285. 

SIR  HENRY  THOMPSON,  F.RO.S. 

STRICTURE  OF  THE  URETHRA  AND  URINARY  FISTULA 

their  Pathology  and  Treatment.  Jacksonian  Prize  Essay.  With  Plates.  Third  Edition. 
8vo.,  10s.  II. 
THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  PROSTATE;  their  Pathology  and  Treat- 
ment. With  Plates.    Third  Edition.  8vo.,  10s. 


III. 


PRACTICAL  LITHOTOMY  AND  LITHOTRITY;  or,  An  inquiry 

into  the  best  Modes  of  removing  Stone  from  tho  Bladder.  With  numerous  Engravings. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.,  10s. 


IV. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY 

ORGANS.    With  Engravings.    Second  Edition,    Crown  8vo,  Ss. 

J.   C.   THOROWGOOD,  M.D.LOND. 

NOTES    ON    ASTHMA;    its  Nature,  Forms  and  Treatment.  Crown 

8vo.,  4s. 
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